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FOREWORD. 

Professor Hodivala won the gratitude of all students of Indian 
numismatics by his constructive ‘Studies in Moghul Numismatics 9 based 
on wide reading and collation of original sources and careful reasoning 
from the facts. Those Memoirs have also helped historians to verify, 
correct or supplement the statements of the Persian writers of Indian 
History, 

He has now undertaken the more onerous task of annotating Sir 
Henry Elliot’s “ History of India as told by its own Historians,” and he 
brings to this the ripest fruits of life-long scholarly studies. In the 
sixty odd years which have elapsed since the last volume appeared, new 
texts or better manuscripts have been discovered and Indian, European 
and American writers have produced many important works. Professor 
Hodivala has worked through all the new material, selecting or criticising 
and adding his own suggestions where previous comments do not exist 
or appear unsuitable. Though all these may not prove acceptable, as the 
author himself would be the first to admit, the book is one which every 
student of Elliot should be glad to refer to, and its intelligent use will 
prevent the repetition of early errors which are still being copied in 
modern books and articles. 


K BURN. 




PREFACE. 


Elliot and Dowson’s work was published about sixty years ago and 
its value has only grown with the lapse of time. It is still indispensable 
to every serious student of the Muhammadan period of Indian History. 
It is universally quoted, and deservedly too, as an authority of the first 
class and even regarded by many readers as the very last word on the 
subject. It is true that several scholars have casually drawn attention to 
its errors and shortcomings, but these scattered criticisms and casual 
animadversions have had little or no influence on the general opinion in 
favour of its infallibility. It has continued to be followed in spite of them 
and it cannot be denied that this universal vogue and reputation has been 
responsible for misleading many modern authors, the dissemination of 
not a few inexactitudes and the circulation of some false and distorted 
history. It seemed, therefore, necessary in the interests of sound scholar- 
ship, to undertake a systematic and exhaustive review of its contents and 
rectify its errors of interpretation, as well as transliteration. The writer has 
ventured to undertake this laborious and difficult task and has, at the same 
time, availed himself of the opportunity to discuss and elucidate ques- 
tions which were ambiguous or controversial. He has also devoted con- 
siderable attention to the restoration of the names of persons and the 
identification of toponyms which had been left in obscurity. An attempt 
has been also made to determine the chronology in disputed cases by the 
application of the week-day test, where it was available. He ventures to 
think that no one wlio glances through! these pages will declare that such 
a critical and explanatory commentary was uncalled for and he trusts that 
his labours will make it possible for students to make a more intelligent 
and more profitable use of the original work. He lays no claim to be an 
historian. His object has been merely to investigate, ascertain and verify 
facts, to reject statements which were inaccurate or without adequate 
proof and to place the subject on a sounder critical footing. 

It is seventy years since Blochmann remarked that our knowledge 
of the Muhammadan period of the history of this country was very 
limited and inaccurate in regard to details. It is true that much useful 
work has been done since he wrote, that many original sources Have been 
more or less carefully edited and correctly translated, but these pages 
should convince any one that there is still considerable room for intensive 
critical labour and research in this field. 

Many points are still so obscure and incomprehensible tKat there is 
no prospect of arriving at an opinion in regard to them. They Have had 
to be passed over in silence, as it was not possible to say anything useful 
about them. 

But there are other problems which are not so hopelessly intractable 
and the reader will come across in this volume, several attempts to find 
new answers to questions which have exercised the ingenuity of previous 
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inquirers or have been left untouched by them. Some of these suggestions 
and identifications are admittedly hypothetical or tentative and the writer 
begs that they may not be taken for moic than they are worth and that 
they will not be supposed to have anything definitive about them. They 
have been put forward only for provoking discussion or stimulating 
research and eliciting more satisfactory solutions. It will be seen that a 
few have been already modified in the Corrections, and no one will be 
more ready to accept more convincing explanations. 

Lastly, the writer would like to say that no one could entertain 
greater or more sincere admiration for the stupendous labours, either of 
Sir Henry Elliot, who collected, with astonishing ardour and perseverance 
for forty years, a prodigious quantity of manuscript material, or of 
Professor Dowson, who worked hard for more than twenty, in arranging, 
sifting and translating it. Nothing could be further from his thoughts or 
more remote from his wishes than the intention to say anything to dis- 
parage or detract from the merit of thoir monumental performance. His 
only object has been to enhance the usefulness and value of their work and 
to bring it up to the standard of modern knowledge. He will think himself 
amply rewarded, if lie is thought to have cleared some of the ground 
and facilitated, even in a small measure, the compilation of a more ac- 
curate and scientific history of the Muhammadan Period than any which 
we possess at present. 

The indulgence of the reader is craved for the long list of Errata 
and typographical imperfections, 


li iJ. HODlVlLA. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 

P. 5* l. 28. (Note on 1. 6, 1. 5). 

Our knowledge of the extent of tlie ancient kingdom of Kama Suvarna 
is very vjgae. It is supposed to have lain west of the Bhagiratbi and to 
have included the modern districts of Burdwan.Bankura, western Murshid- 
abad and Hugli. (I. G. XXI. 237). See my Note on II. 318, 1. 3 f. f. 

P. 16, l. 14 f. f. (Note on 1. 15, 1. 14). 

In the Muruju-z-zahab, Mas udi states that the Mihran of Sind falls 
into the sea about two days’ journey from the town of Dcbal, but in the 
Kitabu-t-Tanbih, he declares that the Mihran falls into the sea, at about 
two farsakhs ’ distance from the town of Debal on the coast of Sind. (Mr. 
C. E. A. W. Oldham in Ind. Ant. LX (1331), p. 20). He must have borrowed 
the latter statement from Khurdadbib, while the former assertion had 
been copied from some other author. Neither seems to have been based on 
personal knowledge or observation. In both cases, Mas’udi repeats only 
what he had heard or read. As the Kitabv-t-Tanblh was written about 
twelve years after the Muruj, the correction may indicate that such was 
his opinion in later life, but that is hardly of any real consequence, 

P. 27, l. 8 f. f. (Note on I. 23, 1. 5 f.f.). 

The name of the man who was sent by Warren Hastings in 1788 on 
a mission to Kabul was Saiyid Ghulam Muhammad. Mughal Beg was the 
surveyor employed by Wilford. 

P. 30, l 11. (Note on I. 28, 1. 10). 

Cunningham’s identification of the deity figured on the coins men- 
tioned on this page and p. 09 with the Multan sun-god is disputed or re- 
jected by later experts. Mr. R. B. Whitehead thinks that it is an Iranian 
deity (Num. Chron. XVII. (1937), pp. 448-452). Dr. Herzfeld holds that it 
is the Khura or Glory of Khurasan, while Captain Martin supposes it 
to be a Western Turki god named Shuna. (Num, Supp. XLVI to the 
J.A.S.B., pp. 6-7). As the point has no direct bearing on the subject of the 
note and is only a side-issue or incidental illustration, I may leave it 
there. No agreement has been or seems likely to be reached also in regard 
to the reading of the crabbed Pahlavi legend on the coins alluded to at 
p. 99. It may be, therefore, as well to point out that whatever the decipher- 
ment may be, it has little or no connection with the proposal to identify 
‘ Jibavln ’ of the Chach Ndma with the P uranic * Samba Deva.’ That sug- 
gestion or conjecture rests on grounds of its own, unconnected with the 
Pahlavi legend. 

P. 42, 1 . 10 f. f. (Note on I. 54, 1. 4 f. f.). 

There is an interesting point of contact here between Alberuni and 
Rajashekhara, in whose Kavyamimansa, the following statement occurs: 

“ The country between the Ganges and the Jumna and from Vina- 
shana [Govishana] to Prayaga is called Antarvedi, The old A chary as state 
that directions should be laid down in relation to this country. But I, 
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[who am known also as] Yayavariya, think that all directions should he 
stated and measured from Mabodaya (Kanauj).” (Edit. Dalai and Shastri 
in the Gaikawad Sanskrit Series, Saptadashodadhyaya, p. 94, 1. 23). Raja- 
shekhara was the poet-laureate and Guru of Mahlpala, the Pratihara king 
of Kanauj, who reigned from about 910 to 940 A.C., and that is probably 
the reason for his desire to have the capital of his patron accepted as the 
centre of Jambudwipa. But the fact that Alberuni follows his peculiar 
system, in preference to all others, and makes Qanauj the starting-point of 
his itineraries shows that he was acquainted with the Kavyamimansd, and 
probably also with its now lost portion, the Bhuvanakosha, to which Raja- 
shekhara refers his readers for further information in regard to the de- 
tails of Indian geography. (Ibid, p. 98, 11. 8-9). It is just possible that 
some, at least, of Alberuni’s Itineraries of the Third Class, that is, those 
relating to ancient landmarks of Hindu geography, are copied from the 
Bhuvanakosha. The only difference is that the Yojana of the Hindu 
author, whether short or long, is uniformly translated as and equated 
with the Farsakh. This may account for some of the manifest errors in 
the Table of distances. Unfortunately, this explan ition cannot be tested, 
as the Bhuvanakosha is not extant. 

P. 44, l 12 f. f. (Note on I. 54, 1. 4 f. f.). 

Dr. Fleet who has more recently examined this vexed question in 

the light of all the available evidence, has proved that there were two 

kinds of Yojana and comes to the conclusion that the Short Yojana — 4 
83 166 

Kroshas—b^ miles and the Long Yojana — 8 Kroshas: =8^ miles. The 

Krosha , however, was uniform and always measured 1^ miles. (J.R.A.S. 
1912, pp. 236-7). 

P. 45, it. 11 f. f. (Note on I. 55, 1. 6). 

‘ Argha-tirtha 9 is mentioned as a typical or renowned holy site, and 
bracketed with Varanasi, Prayaga, Kurukshetra or Shriparvata in an in- 
scription dated about 1200 A.C., which has been found at Ablur in Dhar- 
war (Epig. Ind. V. 258) and several other epigraphs. In the Gohorwa grant 
of Karnadeva Chedi, ‘ Argha-tirtha ' is said to have been situated in 
Koshambapattald , or the Kosambi division. Kosambi has been now proved 
to be identical with Kosam, which lies about 30 miles south-west of 
Prayag. (Ind. Ant. XVIII. 137; D. H. N. I. 538, 610 notes). I venture to 
suggest that Alberimi's ‘Araktirath’ is this ‘Argha-tirtha' and that it was 
at Piawan, where an inscription of Gangeya Chedi, the father of Karna, has 
been found. The idea has occurred to me very recently after the perusal 
of a passage in one of Cunningham's Arch. Surv. Reports. “The Tons 

river,” he writes, “ is known for the number of its waterfalls They 

are found from 20 to 30 miles north and north-east of Rewa, where the 
river rushes down the Vindhya Hills to join the Ganges near Panasa 
All the principal waterfalls are considered holy by the Hindus and 
pilgrimages are still made to them by devout people. One of these holy 
spots lies in a small valley called Piawan, 6 miles south-east of Kathaula 



au8 26 miles nortH-nortH-east of Rewa At the western end [of tKe 

valley], a stream falls over the cliff and the rock below on which the water 

falls has been formed into an Argha for the reception of a lingam On 

the upper face of the Argha, there is an inscription It is a valuable 

one, as it is the only record yet found of the Kaiachuri King, Gangeya 
Deva. It is especially valuable as showing that the dominions of the Kaia- 
churi Kings of Chedi extended to within fifty miles of Allahabad” 

The date of the record is 789 of the Chedi Era, i. e. 1038 A. C. (Arch. 
Surv. Rep. XXI. 112-13). As Piawan is about 25 miles N. N. E. of Rewa, 
which is about 90 miles south-west of Allahabad and Alberuni’s Arak - 
tirath was 12 farsakhs (about sixty miles) south of Prayag, it seems 
to be just the place intended. It becomes easy also to understand why 
Gangeya’ s son Karna performed his sacrificial ablutions at Piawan — the 
place where his father also had probably purified himself in the same 
way— before making the grant. As the location of the Argha-tirtha men- 
tioned in the Gohorwa and other Inscriptions has hitherto baffled our 
archaeologists, this humble suggestion may perhaps be worthy of considera- 
tion. 

P. 93, l 29. (Note on I. 172, 1. 16). 

‘ Mangonels and Ghazraks ’ are said to have been used and “ stones 
and arrows thrown from the walls of the fort ” of Multan in another 
passage of the Chachnama also. The Gharwa was, like the mangonel, a 
balista, stone-sling or catapult. Dowson says in the note there (I. 204) 
that ‘ Ghazrak ’ means ‘ breast-plate, or dagger / but this is obviously in- 
applicable to the context. May not the right reading there also be *3\f and 
not k Ghazrak ’? 

P. 101, l 15. (Note on I. 222, 1. 3 f. f.). 

This Jama-i-Ghiik [‘ Frog’s Robe ’] has been identified with Lemna or 
Herba Lentis Palustris and the ‘ Phakos* of Dioseorides, (E. G. Browne, 
Lectures on Arabian Medicine, 74 Note). He relates five other equally 
quaint or grotesque stories of k ' abnormal parasitic invasion ” and states 
that such cures are quite common iu what is known as the Literature 
of Nawadir — Tales of Wonder or Marvels. {Ibid. 75-79). The fabricator 
of the passage may have got the idea from some old collection of such 
yarns. 

P. 107, l 9. (Note on I. 235, 1. 12). 

The Mulla Firuz Library in Bombay possesses a good Ms. of M‘a- 
sum’s Tarikh-i-Sind, which is stated in the kolophon to have been tran- 
scribed on 25th Shawwal 1085 H. This obscure passage is thus worded 
in it : I ^ J^\ s, 3 3 1 jjl ^ j * ol • J 3 

(Folio 49 b, 1. 2 f.f.). “And the original draft (or autograph) of that work 
[the Commentary on the Mishka t] exists in the library of the writer of 
these pages and he [the Maulana] had [also] written marginal notes on 
many other well-known (or standard) works.” There can be no doubt that 
this is the real meaning. The library did not belong to an individual 
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named ‘Masud/ but to Mir M'asum, tlio ‘Musawwad? Gj-*) i, e. Writer 
or Author of the Tarikh-USind. 

P. 112, l 16 f. f. (Note on I. 248, L 6). 

Here again, this manuscript enables us to solve the difficulty. THe 
right reading is not or but Sabat The sentence is written 
thus: L* U j 3 * £****$ **** *~i\ j\ y\ Jp 

x* k'l ui* J- 3 (Folio 148 b, 1. 5). They were preparing to lay a 
siege and (covered approaches) is just the word required and which 
would be wrongly read or written as in the Semitic script. 

P. 115, l. 13 f. f. (Note on I. 256, l 4 f. £). 

This earthquake theory may receive some support from a fact which 
has been unearthed from the Kamilu-t-T awarikh by Dr. Thomas Oldham 
(Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. XIX, Pt iii. p. 3). Ibn-al- 
Athir has left it on record that in Shawwal 280 H. (December, 893 A.C.) 
a town called ‘Dabil’ [Daibal?] was totally demolished by a terrible 
seismic disturbance, (< j jO) and one hundred and fifty thousand people 
were killed. (Ed. Tornberg, VII. 323; Bulak Ed. VII. 154, 11. 841). 
This catastrophe may have been connected with the destruction of Aror 
also and the change in the course of the Indus. Unfortunately, there is no 
clue to the situation of the town, the name of which is not quite certain 
and the year does not tally with any of the conjectural dates put forward 
by Cunningham, Raverty, Haig or other authors who have speculated on 
the subject. (I am indebted to Mr. C.E.A.W. Oldham for the information). 
P. 123, L 9 f. f. (Note on I. 306, 1. 12 f. f.). 

The correct Turki form is, according to M. Blochet, Virmish , 

which signifies Dieu donne or ‘God-given/ and is a participial form of 
V irmak, the root of which is found in Virdi or Birdi , e. g . Allahvirdi. 
(Histoire des Mongols, Gibb Series, XVII. Pt. 2, Appendix, pp. 61-2). The 
name thus belongs to the Allahdad, Khudadad, Devadatta or Ishwar- 
'datta class. 

P. 128, l 22. (Note on I. 326, 1. 11). 

The year of Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan’s death, which is given in 
Malet’s Translation of Masum’s History as 979 H., is undoubtedly wrong 
and must be due to some oversight or error, as it is written as y *+ < 
y ‘nine hundred and ninety-three/ in words, in the Mulla Firuz 
Library Ms. (Folio 131 b, 1. 2 f. £). 

P. 143, l 1. (Note on II. 34, 1. 5). 

Hiuen Tsiang [ Vuan Chwang] must be referring here to Bhimasthana, 
otherwise called Takht-i-Bahai, which is 28 miles north-east of Peshawar 
and about 10 north-east of Pushkalavati or Hashtnagar. Nagarkot had 
been sacred to Devi or Bhima, from very early times, because when her 
body was dismembered, the lower part was said to have fallen there; and 
the head or tongue at Jwalamukhi, according to the Puranas. (Ain, Tr, 
JL 313 and Note ; Tiefilen thaler, 1. 107). 
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P. 146, 1 12. (Note to II. 34, 1. 5). 

In this connection, it may be worth while to invite attention to a 
passage in a Chandella inscription in which Kokalla Chedi II is spoken 
of as the Kalachuri Chandra , ‘ The Moon of the Kalachuris/ The sentence 
is translated thus: “From him (Ganda), there sprang that King Vidya- 

dhara Bhojadeva, together with Kalachuri Chandra worshipped, 

full of fear, like a pupil, this master of warfare who was lying 

on a couch”. Dr. Hultzsch, who has edited the record, says that this 
* Moon of the Kalachuris \ must be Kokalla Chedi II. ( Epig . j fad. I. 219). 
Dr. H. C. Kay agrees with Dr. Hultzsch (D. H. N. I. 689), and notes that 
“ the silence of the later prashastikdras [about him] clearly shows that his 
[Kokalla IFs] reign did not form a brilliant chapter in the history of the 
Kalachuris.” (Loc> cit. 771). Is not this silence about an inglorious reign 
satisfactorily accounted for by Kokalla’s disastrous defeat in the trial of 
strength with the Turushka ? The prashastikdras habitually preserve a 
discreet silence about all reverses sustained by their heroes or their an- 
cestors. It may be permissible to note that when Gardezi (Z. A. 75, 1. 9) 
calls him 4 Kul chandar, he may have in miud his Hindu title, 'Moon of 
the KaZachuris/ 

This important epigraph may also show that Kokalla and Vidyadhara 
Chandella had become allies or confederates at this time. We have little or 
no precise knowledge of the extent and boundaries of either the Chandella 
or the Chedi territories. They were probably more or less interlaced with 
each other, and even if the Chandella possessions intervened between the 
Chedi kingdom and Mahaban, this 4 equal or subordinate alliance 5 between 
the two rulers may provide a sufficient answer to the difficulty and also 
explain why the task of encountering the invader was undertaken or 
assigned by mutual consent to Kokalla II. 

An alternative suggestion is that the reference must be to Kokalla’s 
father, Yuvaraja II., but this does not really affect the argument, as the 
real point is that ‘ Kulchand ’ or * Kulchandar ’ of 4 Utbi and Gardezi 
represents the Chedi ruler of the day, 

P. 169, Z. 8. (Note on II. 149, last line). 

A village called Minara or Manara still exists about six miles east 
of Hund (Ohind or Waihind) on the western bank of the Indus. Shahbaz- 
giri or Kapur-da-giri, which has been identified with ‘Kiri/ is about 
twenty-five miles north-west of this ‘Manara’. 1 am indebted to Mr. H.C. 
Srivastava, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, for 
the information. 

P. 175, l 10 f. f. (Note on II. 176, 1. 18). 

The immediately preceding tale of the 1 Self-possession of an Indian 
Minister ’ occurs in the Qdbus Nama (Bombay Lith., 1325 A.H., pp. 154-5), 
but it is told there of the Khalif Mamun and a Qazi named ‘Abdu-KMalik 
‘Aqlri. 

P. 192, l 10. (Note on IL 270, l. 6). 



Steingass states that -h.j* y literally means “ Who increases tfie 
offer, or bids more’; Hence, auction, auctioneering-room, market.” It is 
explained in just the same way in the Muyyadu-l-Fuzala , an old Persian 
Dictionary compiled by Muhammad Lad in the 15th century. Accord- 
ing to this authority, Manyazid means, “ ‘ Is there any one who increases 
the price?’ It is used in selling goods. Brokers say, ‘Here is one who 
offers ten. Is there any body who will augment it l ’ When any one bids 
more*' they sell the goods to him ” (Mulla Firuz Library Ms., Folio 179 a). 
P. 192, 7. 14 f. f. (Note on II. 270, 1.6). 

The Futuhii-s-Salatin was written, not in the 15tli, but in the 14th' 
century about 1350 A.C. It has been published very recently by Dr. A.M. 
Husain. This interesting passage will be found at p. 33, verses 649-652, 
of his Edition. 

P. 210, Z. 12. (Note to II. 311, 1. 4 f. £). 

See also Barthold, Turkestan, 389 Note. He states that ‘Toy in* is 
the name given to the Buddhist priesthood in Mongolia even at the pre- 
sent day. He cites from 4 Awfi, a passage in which that author states that 
“ a Buddhist priest was called a Toyin in the Khitai language and Sthavira 
in India ”, M. Blochet assures us that Toyin designates the Buddhist priests 
of the Uighurs and thinks that it is an alteration of the Sanskrit Tapasvin , 
Ascetic, which becomes Tapassi in Pali. ( Histoire des Mongols , Gibbs 
Trust Series, XVII. 2, p. 313 Note). 

P, 225, 7. 12. (Note on IT. 351, 1. IS). 

An alternative, if not better, suggestion may be that the Ajar or Ijar 
of Chahad Deva may be Ichwaro (Ichhchhapuri?), which lies about twenty 
miles north-west of Narwar. It is shown on Constable’s Plate 27, C c. 

P. 232, last line. (Note on II. 370, 1. 7 f. t). 

In the Prabandha Chintamani , Merutunga calls this man ‘ VahacP 
(Text, p. 91, 1. 2 and 123, 1. 1 ; Tr. Tawney, 82, 120), but 4 Vagbhata ’ on p. 
127, 1. f. f. and 141, 1. 10. (Tawney, 120, 134). This indicates that the first 
is only a Prakritie form of the second and that Minhaj is quite correct 
in calling the Raja Bdhar and that his Bahar is identical with Vdg- 
bhafa of the TTammira Mahakdvya. 4 Bahad’ appears to have been a com- 
mon name in those times and a physician of that name is also mentioned 
by Merutunga. (Text, 200, 1. 7 ; Tr. Tawney, 199). 

P. 244, l 4. (Note on III. 49, 1. 6). 

But as he is repeatedly called 4 Nanak Hindi, Akhurbak-i-Maisara,’ 
in the Futuhu-s- Salat in also (pp. 294-5; verses 5649, 5659, 5669), Na/iak 
seems to be correct and may have been his old Hindu name. 

P. 246, l 12. (Note to III. 69, 1. 14). 

As the week-days of both these events are specified in exactly the same 
way in an old Ms. of the Khazainu-bFutuh , written in 1147 H., which is 
in the Mulla Firuz Library, Bombay, (Folio 5 b, L 5 and 6 a, 1. 3), and 
work out correctly, the dates may be taken as reliable. 

P. 249, l 25. (Note on III. 76, 1. 2). 



I now think that the first ‘Babir Deo * stands for tfie name of the 
god Bhairav [j^i] and the second for that of the King. The meaning may 
be that the temple was of i.e . dedicated to Bhairav Deva and the King 
Bahir Deva (Bahad Deva or Vagbhata) was a devout worshipper of the 
idol and accustomed to implore the god’s help. 

P. 250, l 8. (Note on III. 76, h 6 f. i). 

As the year is given as 705 H. in the M. F. L. Ms. also (Folio 28 b, 
1. 2), the objection loses what little force it has. 

P. 250, l 7 f, f. (Note on III. 78, 1. 4). 

The year is 708 H. in the Ms. also (Folio 33 a, 1. 6) and 710 of the 
Translation must be due to some error. 

P. 280, l 15. (Note on III. 280, 1.2). 

If this explanation is correct, the ‘Doaspa’ of ‘A lau-d-d In must be 
the Bargir of later times. Richardson and Stein gass say that means 
' a horse or packhorse/ In the 2 in also, Biirgi or Bargir (lit. load-taker) 
is used for the horse and the rider is called (Tr. I. 139, 215, 

263). This was shortened as Bargir , and came to be used for the trooper’s 
comrade or for a trooper who did not ride his own horse. ‘Alau-d-din 
proposed to pay the Doaspa only one-third as much as the M urattab, be- 
cause the ‘ Doaspa ’ did not ride his own horse and a horse was found for 
him, as Richardson puts it, by some one else. The rule seems to have been 
to give one share each for a horse and a man. The M urattab had three 
shares, one for himself and one for each oE the horses which he brought. 
The * Doaspa’ had only one share, viz . that for himself. 

The full pay of the M urattab was really 240 tongas per year or 20 
per month. The figure is given by Barani as 234, because 6 tangos , or 2£ 
per cent ( chihalyak ), were deducted in advance, for Zakat , just as income- 
tax now is, on the salaries of all Government servants. So the Doaspa’s 
78=80— per cent of 80, or 2, 

P. 282, last line. (Note on III. 206, 1. 12). 

There can be little doubt that the Malahida and Borahs are the 
persons meant. They were called ‘ Chiraghkush ’ and accused by their 
enemies of incestuous practices. Mirza Haidar Dughlat says that the 
Malahida or Ohiragh Kush practise “ the worst form of heathenism in 
the world” and that with them “ sexual intercourse (oati) with their 
own kindred is lawful, and enjoyment of it is in no respect dependent on 
marriage; thus, should one have a passion for some body, it is lawful to 
gratify it, be it with son or mother.” {Tar. Rash . Tr. 213, 217 and 218 
Note). Erskine quotes this passage and explains that the name of Chiragh - 
hush was given to them from the practice said to exist at their religious 
meetings, where men and women met by night, and where, on the lamp 
being extinguished, indiscriminate indulgence followed (EL B. H. VoJ. I. 
287 Note). The ‘ Borahs’ were a branch of the Malahida and we know that 
they also were stigmatised as 4 Chiraghkush \ Khwafi Khan tells us that 
he was personally acquainted with the Mujtahid and Peshtrn of the 



Chiraghkush of Ahma3aba3 and tfiat Bis name was Mulla Jivan-*- a fact 
which 1 clearly indicates that he must have been an Ism aili Borah 1 . 

‘Isami also states that the men put to death by ‘Alau-d-dhi were 
“ Almutlan, [i.c. the people of Alamut], who knew no difference between 
wife and daughter and that the people of Hindustan called them Bodah 
also in tHeir own tongue.” 

C>^ } 0} 31 s, ® 3 1 l ji 

3 x; {^» \j ^5 ol 

(Futuhu-s-Salatin, p, 293, verses 5617-8). 
P. 292, l 2. (Note on III. 235, 1. 18). 

Ibn Batiita’s account of the assassination-plot is borne out by the 
Futuhu-s-Salafin (p. 407, verse 7807 sq.). Though the writer does not 
make any mention of 4 the clumsy device of the projecting beam’, in the 
* Kushk’ and does not enter into details, it is clear that the story was known 
to him and his contemporaries. 

P. 295, l. 5 f. f. (Note on III. 245, footnote). 

But Birahan , may, after all, be used as the name of a tribe. ‘Isami 
states that when Raziyya and Latuniya [Altuniya] recruited an army to 
regain the throne, many men belonging to the warlike tribes in those 
regions, Tonwars, Jatus, Khokhars and Birahs gathered around them. 

^ * S £ j\ y f y, $ 3* 

j-fi yf ** f Ji? Ji y 

( Futuhu-s-Salatin , p. 133, verses 2634-5). 

The nearest phonetic approach is to Parihar , but there are no Parl- 
har Rajputs in the Punjab. 1 Parhar ’ and * Parhar’ are said by Mr. H. A. 
Rose to be the names of certain Jat clans in the Montgomery, Dera Ghazi 
Khan and Multan districts, but he also remarks that if ‘Parhar’ is a 
contraction of ‘ Parihar/ the Parhar Jats are their only representatives. 

P. 319, l 28. (Note on III. 317, 1. 14). 

In the Futiihu-s-Salatin , this folktale is related of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazna and an old woman. The drink offered is the juice of a pome- 
granate (pp. 51-3). 

P. 340, l 17. (Note on III. 377, 1. 5). 

I have ventured to suggest that the Amiri-i-Tarab or Tarib was a 
tax on marriages, like the Tui-Begi of Akbar’s days. Tui means 4 marriage/ 
There was a very similar tax called Lagna-patti under Mahratha rule. 
(S. Sen, Administrative System of the Marathas, p. 560). 

A tax called Chhapa also is mentioned by Dr. Sen, who states that 
it was a stamping duty on cloth. Imported cloth had to pay a duty of 5 
per cent and locally-made fabrics one of 2£ per cent ad valorem {Ibid, 
302). But the Jhaba [Chhappa] mentioned by the Sultan may have been 
levied for stamping weights and measures. 

P. 343, l 11. (Note on III. 380, 1. 6 f. f.). 

Mr, Hilary Waddington, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 



New Dehli, has kindly informed me tEat the temple of Kalika near the 
Okhla Bailway Station is in a village called Badapur , (not Bahapur), 
above a mile to the west of the Dehli-Muttra road, between the third and 
fourth kos minar from Dehli. The village called Mctlcha lies on the Ridge, 
* about 6i miles from this f *mple of Kalika and 44 there are a number of 
ruins there, including a huuting-box in a very fair state of preservation. ” 
This enables us to fix the spelling of the name which is written in so 
many different ways. The ‘hunting box 1 must be the Kushk-i-ShiJcftr of 
Shams. The Kund of Malcha, mentioned by the Saltan, cannot therefore 
be the one near the Kalika Mandir , but some other tank on the Ridge, 
which was also regarded as holy. Baharpur, where Sultan Jalalu-d-dxn is 
said to have encamped, is called Bhokal Pahari by ‘Isimi (p. 201, verse 
2928) and also by the T.M. (57, 1. 1). 

P. 348, l 16 f. f. (Note on III. 404, 1. 7). 

Elsewhere, Yazdi states that the 'Tumhn of Kapak Khan ’ and the 
* Tuman of Ulja Bugha Salduz 9 were ordered to form and post themselves 
on the bank of river to keep guard there. (Z.N. Vol. I. 109, 1. 6). They were 
evidently brigades or divisions, named after some famous heroes of the 
past. 

P. 350, l 3 f. ft (Note on III. 415, J. 3 f. t). 

A village called ‘ JaP or 4 Char cannot be found now anywhere in this 
neighbourhood and Itaverty is most probably right in taking ‘ Gtiil 9 as a 
common noun, meaning * lake, swamp, pool of water or DhturV He assures 
us that there is such a lake still in the old bed of the IVuh, about thirty 
miles south-east of Multan. (Mihran, 281). Yazdi himself, in another pass- 
age, writes thus about it* * dfo \j\ (Z. N. 

II. 58, 1. 3). See also Ibid, 56, last line, where he states ‘ that Timur en- 
camped J/ Cd ^ j\ 4 on the bank of that lake 9 4 Kul’ and 4 Char are evi- 
dently synonymous terms. Shah Nawaz is shown, not in Kennel l’s Atlas, 
but on the Map given in his Memoir, (Edit. 1792), p. 65. See also Ibid, 
pp. 118-9. 

P. 351, 1 17 f, f. (Note on III. 417, 1. 10 f. f.). 

It is recorded in the Badshah-Nama of ‘Abdu-l-Hamld, that it rain- 
ed so heavily and incessantly for 36 hours at Thatta and in all the towns 
and places in the vicinity in Rab'i I. 1047 H. (August, 1637 A.D.), that 
44 many buildings were destroyed and great numbers of men and beasts 
were drowned.” (Text, I. ii. 276, 1. 8 f. f.; E.D. VII. 61). 

P. 354, 1 17. (Note on III. 444, 1. 20). 

Mr. R. B. Whitehead assures me that this copper coin is genuine and 
tEat Mr. John Allan of the British Museum is of the same opinion. A 
gold coin, weighing 210 grains, struck at Hisar in 801 H. in the name 
of (sic) *1 & f Jydl was published by Dr. 

Hoernle in the J.A.S.B. LXVL 1897, p. 135. Sir Richard Burn, who has 
a duplicate in his cabinet, thinks that it may be genuine . Mr. Allan also 
is not sure that it is a forgery. All that can be said for and against its 
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South Bihar.* He reinforces the argument by stating that we have no 
evidence of Chi rand being of strategic importance in those days. 

P. 488, l 17 f, f. (Note on V. 41, 1. 13 f. f.). 

This word is frequently used in the Journal of Peter Mundy also in 
the form ‘Gawares,’ for ‘villagers, rustics, thievish Hindus, robbers or 
rebels’. (Journal, II. 73, and Sir Eichard Temple’s Note, 92, 111, 120, 
170, 172, 173). 

P. 493, l 7 f. f. (Note on V. 89, 1. 11). 

Sir Richard Burn points out that the name of the place is spelt as 
* Baksar * and not 4 Bagesar’ in the U. P. Gazetteer (1903), (Unao), p. 154. 
It is there said to have been so called after the shrine of Bakeshwar Maha- 
deva, which was founded by Tilokchand’s tenth ancestor, Raja Abhaya 
Chand. Bdgheshwar means the 4 God of Tigers,’ and is an epithet of Mahi- 
deva. There is a town called ‘Bageshwar ’ in Almora district also. (I. G. 
VI. 182). 

P. 497, l 30. (Note on V. 101, 1. 23). 

Firishta uses the word ^y^Kanais, in connection with the destruction 
of Hindu temples in the Vijayanagar territories, by Ahmad Shah Bahmani. 

h ^ O V' lsfe: : (I. 321, 1. 4). Elsewhere, he states that 

‘Alau-d-din Shah Bahmani raised mosques in the place of old idol temples, 
which he had destroyed. (I. 333, 1. 3 f.f.). Kanisht, which 

is another form or doublet of Kariisa , is used by ‘Isami also for a Hindu 
temple (p. 498, verse 9705; p. 536, verse 10517). 

P. 511, l 2. (Note on V. 217, 1. 19). 

The name of the place is written as Jbj** in the Ahsanu-t-Tawdrikh 
of Hasan Shamlu, a History of the early Safavis, written in 1080-1085 
A.H. (Ed. N. C. Seddon, p. 3' 9, 1. 8 f.f.). 

P. 512, l 11 f, f. (Note on V. 227, 1. 2). 

The B. I. text of the T,A. (II. 69, 1. 5 f. f.) inserts a negative in the 
sentence. If it is right, the meaning would bo 4 Ihavemtf killed your father 
(done you any irreparable injury). Why then do you pursue me? ’ 

P. 519, l 1. (Note on V. 266, 1. 9). 

I learn from a local authority that Gunachaur is just 31 miles south- 
east of 4 Jullunder ’ city via Phagwara and Banga or Banga. 

4 Dihakdar ’ is mentioned again at A. N. III. Tr. 706. Akbar is there 
said to have crossed the Sutlej at Machiwara, halted his army at 4 Dihak- 
dar ’ and gone on to Ambala by way of Hadiabid, Jalandhar and Sultan- 
pur. Dakdar, Dahakdar or Dardak is really a compound of the names 
of two villages which formerly lay in close proximity to each other, viz. 
one called 4 Dakha 5 and another named 4 Dar ’ or 4 Dhar.’ 4 Dakha ’ still 
exists and has a Branch Post Office, but 4 Dar ’ or 4 Dhar ’ is now only a 
mound of ruins, a 4 Tibba ’ or 4 Khera \ 

P. 528, l 18. (Note on V. 318, 1. 16). 

Abu-l-Fuzl states that these bellicose Sannyasis were 1 Kurs and Puri*’ 
$nd Uv, Beveridge’s explanation is that these 44 names apparently reprs* 



sent the Kurus aud Pi adus (A. N. Tr. II. 423 note). Sir Wolseiey Haig 
supposes that these devotees were “ accustoaied to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the great battle between the heroes of the Mahabharat by a mock 
combat, but that they had arranged that the combat should be fought in 
earnest on this occasion.” (0. H. I. IV. 95). 

I venture to say that neither of these explanations will bear examina- 
tion. These ‘ Kurs (or Gurs)andPuris’ belonged to two rival orders of the 
Dashnami Sannyasis who were at war with each other in connection with 
their Dakshina and who have been often known to engage in similarly 
bloody contests. “ Shan karacharya had four disciples, each of whom had 
two or more Chelas of his own, whose total number was ten. Their 
names were, Tirtha, Ashrama, Vana, Aranya, Sarasvati, Puri, Bhsirati, 
Oiri [also Cur or Oir\ Parvata and Sagara. When a Brahman enters 
into any class, he attaches to his own denomination that of the class of 
which he becomes a member, as Tirtha, Puri, Gir, etc.” (H. H. Wilson, 
Religious Sects of the Hindus, Select Works, Ed. Rost, 1. 202 and note). In 
a similar fight between Gosains, and Bairagis which took place at Hard war 
in 1760, eighteen hundred persons are said to have been killed. (I.G. XIII. 
53). An older incident of 1640 A.C. of which the scene was Dwarka i3 
recorded in the Dabistan. (Tr. Shea and Troyer, II. 197). 

For Tieffenthaler’s sarcastic remark, see Bernoulli, 1. 137. 

P. 537, 1 12 f. f. (Note on V. 369, 1. 5 f. f.). 

‘Newta’ or ‘Neota’ is correct. I am informed that it is a village 
about seven miles from Sanganer Railway Station. 

P. 537, l, 1 f. f. (Note on V. 370, 1. 11). 

The town which is called Bajuna and said to have been 12 kos from 
Fathpur (p. 370, 1. 11) is Bajna. It is now in Bhartpur State and shown 
in Constable, 27 C b. 

P. 543, last line. (Note on V. 407, 1. 4). 

There is a town called Lunkaran-nagar in the State of Bikaner (P. 

O. G.). This should demonstrate the unsoundness of Mr. Beveridge’s deri- 
vation of the name of the Raja. 

P. 544, 1 . 17. (Note to V. 407, 1 . 7). 

Speaking of Tansen, it may be worth while to note that Mr. Vincent 
Smith’s statements about “ the date of his death having not been recorded 
and of his having continued to serve in the court of Jahangir” (Akbar, 
423) are erroneous. The death of the Master on 15th Ardlbihisht of the 
34th year, [26th April 1589], is registered in the Akbar Nama (III. 537, 
Tr. 816). The portrait “of Jahangir’s reign, depicting a court group, 
which is in the possession of the Royal Asiatic Society” maybe “well 
executed ” and of great artistic interest, but it cannot disprove the faot 
of his death having preceded Akbar ’s by sixteen years. 

P. 555, l 6 f. f. (Note on IV. 451, 1. 13). 

As there are at least five different recensions in Sanskrit of the 
V«ialapanehaoinshati, it may be necessary to state that this story is the 
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fourth (not the third) in Dr. Eraenau’s recently published text and trans- 
lation of Jambhalabhatta’s recension (pp. 4246) and is entitled 1 How 
Viravara saved his Lord’s life/ 

P. 580 , l 9 . (Note on VI. 91, 1. 17). 

I now think that it must bo Shaikhupur in Kapurthala State. Akbar 
is stated to have gone out for Hunting, and arrived at Sultanpur on the 
bank of the Biah. The Khan-i-Khinxn was summoned from Sirhind, 
where he had gone to pay his respects to Prince Daniyal. (Maasir-i* 
Rahlmi, E.D. VI. 240) . Shaikhupur is about three miles west of Kapurthala, 
which is about twelve miles north-east of Sultanpur. 

P. 581, l 2 f. f, (Note on VI. 101, L 6 f. i). 

He is called Vanangpal Nlik Nimbilkar and Jagpofrao (not JagpuZ- 
raoas in Grant Duff) by Kincaid (I. 114). But perhaps both these forms 
are factitious creations of local panegyrists. 

P. 59a l 16. (Note on VI. 151, 1. 13). 

The origin of this strange and much-misunderstood designation is said 
to have been that Akbar was accustomed to take his bath in a suite of 
rooms, which lay between the Harem and the Dlwankhaua. At first, a few 
only of his most confidential attendants were permitted to see him here. 
The Diwan and the Bakhshi were then granted admission on urgent State 
business and lastly the greater nobles were granted the same privilege, so 
that many important State affairs came to be discussed and settled there. 
As Shah Jahan did not like the name, ‘ Ghusalkhana,* he ordered it to be 
called ‘ Daulat Khana-i-Khas/ ( Badshahnama , I.i. 148, 1. 3). See also ‘A.S. 
(I. 247), where the same explanation is given and it is said to have been 
called Khilvat Khdna also. 

P. 602 . (Note on VI. 311,1.12). 

“ The verse of Mir Khusrau ,> , which the Imperial diarist quotes, will 
be found in the Qirdnu-s-S L adain. 

& <J 2 4* Ai|^» — 2 j ^ ^*^0 hi* J jj£>l ^ J ^ 

(‘Aligarh Lith. p. 32, 1.7). 

P. 613 , l 8 . (Note on VI. 368, L 12). 

This third opinion is held by Mr. J. L. Dames also. 

“ The Karlugh Turks were associated with the Shahs of Khwarizm 
and established a principality in Bannu and Kurram and were known as 
the Karlugh Ming or Hazara!' (Houtsma, E.I. Vol. II. 298). 

P. 656 , l 12 . (Note on VII. 289, 1. 7). 

Narayan Shenvi, an English agent who had been sent to negotiate a 
treaty of peace between the East India Company and the ruler of Janjira, 
speaks in a letter written from Raigarh on 4th April 1674, of the 1 Siddi 
Fath Khan’. Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, who has unearthed the letter, remarks 
that “ Khafi. Khan is thus proved by contemporary records to be unreliable, 
as Fath Khan was not an Afghan ” (Shivaji, 263 note). See also D. R. 
Banaji, Bombay and the Sidis, pp. 11, IB. 

P, 675, l 3 f, t (Note on VII. 503, 1. 3 f. f); ' 



In John -Burnell's recently published ‘Account of Bombay in the 
Days of Queen Anne,’ the writer speaks of “ four brass pettcraroes and 
ramtackers, fixt with' swivels, which carry an eight-ounce shot ” (p. 69 ). 
The Editor cites three other examples of the use of the word, and notes 
the suggestion that it may have some connection with Hindi takkar, 
' striking, impact, knock.’ But may it not be ‘ Ramjackers or ‘ Ramyackees’ 
— a corruption of Ramchangi or Ramja nki ? 

P. 676, l. (Note on VII. 612, 1. 14). 

Husainpur is a village in pargana Palwal, about 24 miles north-west 
of Agra, on the right bank of the Jumna. Biluchpur, where Muhammad 
Shah had his camp, lies about six miles north of it. It is, most probably, 
identical with the Biluchpur which is mentioned on VI. 386, 1. 17. Shah- 
pur (511, 1. 27) lies about ten miles south of Biluchpur. (L.M. II. 80, 82). 
P. 694, l 3 f. f. (Note on VIII. 196, 1. 14 f. f.). 

The’Diwan-i-Tan’ and the‘Diwan-i*Khalisa’are mentioned by Kh'wafi 
Khan also. (E. D. VII. 426). As Dowson has translated the first phrase 
there as ‘Diwan of the person’, it seems necessary to stress the fact that 
‘ Tan ’ is really the short form of ‘ Tankhwah’, i.e. Cash salaries. (Irvine, 
A. I. M. 39). Manucei tells us that “ the second highest official in the Em- 
pire, (the Wazir being the first), is the Dlw.ln of the Salaries. His duties 
are the receiving of all the revenues of the Empire, the realising of the 
property of deceased persons, and the resuming of the property of all 
those who are removed from the service. He also carries out any altera- 
tions in offices or allowances ”. (Storia. II. 419). Dr. Ibn Hasan says that 
as “ all papers relating to the Tankhwah passed through the hands of this 
minister, he had to keep a list of Mansabdars, a record of revenues col- 
lected and of sureties taken from officials, a Register of branding and 
verification, and the accounts of salaries of all Mansabdars.” (Central 
Structure of the Mughal Empire, 208). 




STUDIES IN INDO-MUSUM HISTORY, 

BEING 

NOTES ON 

ELLIOT AND DOWSON’S HISTORY OF INDIA, 

AS TOLD BY 

ITS OWN HISTORIANS. 


EARLY ARAB GEOGRAPHERS. 


I. 1. ?. 7. Abu Zaidu-l-IJasan of Siraf 

Slraf has disappeared from all modern maps and its place knows it no 
more. It was situated midway between Bushire on the N.W. and Kish 
on the S.E. “ It was the most important and flourishing port in the 
Persian Gulf in the early days of Arab rule. Its prosperity appears to 
have lasted from the seventh Christian century to the twelfth.” 
(Dames, Tr. Barbosa. I. 80 note). Qazvlni compares it to Shiraz and 
Muqaddisi to Baghdad (Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
257-9). It is now represented by Tahiri, Lat. 27°-40 / N., Long. 52°'12 / E. 
which is shown in the Times of India New Pictorial Atlas of the 
World, PI. 63. 

I. 3. L 8 from foot. The Balhara is the most eminent of the princes of 

India . 

Elliot’s note on the Balhara (354 infra) is now out of date. The power 
of the Rajas of Valabhi, with whom he seeks to identify them, had been 
demolished before the end of the eighth Christian century. The Balharas 
of Sulaiman and Mas‘udi were the Rashtrakutas, who styled themselves 
4 Vallabha’ in imitation of their predecessors, the Chalukyas. Govinda 
III Rashtrakuta calls himself Vallabha, Vallabha-Narendra , or Prithivi 
Vallabha . Vallabha-Narendra is identical in meaning with Vallabha - 
Raja, the Prakrit form of which would be Vallaha-Raya or Ballaha-Raya. 
This was corrupted into Balharay or Balhara by the Arabs. Dr. Bhau 
Daji was the first to advance the conjecture and it was endorsed by 
Buhler in Ind, Ant. VI. 64, but the question was really settled only when 
[Sir] R. G. Bhandarkar explained the true origin in his History of the 
Dekkan (First edit. 1884, p. 50. Vide also Bombay Gazetteer. I. ii. 209 ; 
Fleet, Ibid ., 388 note; V. Smith, Early History of India, Ed. 1908, 
pp. 388-9). 

I. 3. 1. 3 from foot. He gives regular pay to his troops , as the practice 

is among the Arabs. 

This is differently rendered in the Old English Translation which 
was made from RenaudoCs French version in 1733. “This king 
makes magnificent presents after the manner of the Arabs” (p. 15). 
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Mons. Gabriel Ferrand also in the more recent translation of the 
writings of Sulaiman and Abu Zaid Hasan interprets the words in 
the same way. “ Le Balhara fait des dons genereux comme les Arabes.” 
{Voyage du Marchand Sulaiman , 1922, p. 47). Thus there is really no 
contradiction between this statement and that to which Dowson draws 
attention in his footnote to p. 7 post. 

I. 3, last line. The coins which pass in his country are the Tatariya 

dirhams . 

Cunningham identifies the Tatariya dirhams with “ the rude silver 
pieces generally known as Indo-Sassanian, because they combine Indian 
letters with Sassanian types. They would appear to have been first 
introduced by the Scythian or Tatar princes who ruled in Kabul and 
North-western India, as they are now found throughout the Kabul 

Valley and the Panjab, as well as in Sind, Rajput ina and Gujarat. 

In weight, they vary from 50 to 68 grs. and in age, they range from the 
fifth or sixth century down to the period of Mahmud of Ghazni. They 
are frequently found with the silver pieces of the Brahman kings of 
Kabul, which agrees with the statement of Mas‘udi that the Tatariya 
dirhams were current along with other pieces which were stamped at 
Gandhara. The latter I take to be the silver drachmas of the Brahman 
kings of Kabul whose dynasty began to reign about 850 A.D.” (Ancient 
Geography of India, Ed. 1871. pp. 813-14). 

Cunningham’s explanation is certainly more satisfactory than 
Thomas’s fanciful derivations of ‘ Tatariya ’—from the Tahirides or the 
still more remote Greek 1 Stater ’. The only difficulty is that both Sulai- 
man and Mas‘udi state that the Tatariya dirhams exhibited on their 
surface the year of the reign of the king in whose name they were struck. 
But these Indo-Sassanian or Gadhiya coins bear no inscription what- 
ever, neither name of ruler, nor date. They do not even exhibit an easily 
“ intelligible device ” and it was only after the study of an extensive series 
of specimens that modern numismatists were able to recognise in 
“the apparently meaningless marks, extreme degradations of the 
king’s bust and the fire-altar with attendants, which are the 
characteristic features of the Sassanian coinage.” (Vincent Smith, 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, I. 233. PL xxv). The 
derivation of the synonymous designation, Gadhiya , is uncertain. One 
suggestion is that the worn fire-altar was supposed to be an ass’s head 
and gave rise to the appellation of 1 Gadhiya Paisa’ or ‘Ass-money \ 
(B.G. I. i. 469 n.). Another connects it with the Gadhwal [Gahadwal, 
or Gardabhila] dynasty of Qanauj. 

I. 4. 1 2. They are dated from the year in which the dynasty acquired 

the throne. 

But Mas'udi who has copied the passage from Sulaiman says: 
“ The coins are impressed with the date when their king succeeded 
to the throne” (El-Masudi's Historical Encyclopaedia, Tr. Sprenger, 
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389). Meynard’s rendering is similar: “they bear the date from the 
accession of the reigning prince” (Tr. in Prairies d 1 Or* 1.883). In 
the old English version, the passage is translated thus: “They 
bear the year of his [the king's] reign, from the last of the reign 
of his predecessor” (p. 15). The words used by Mas'udi are 
The fact that Sulaiman himself follows up this averment with another to 
the effect that the Balharas “ dated their eras from the beginning of 
their kings’ reigns,” shows that this is the right meaning of the words used 
by him. Many of the Rashtrakuta inscriptions are dated in the regnal 
years of the king occupying the throne at the time, though the Shaka 
era is also used in others. 

L 4, 1. 15. And their [Balhara] kings live long , frequently reigning 

for fifty years. 

This happens to be actually true of the Balhara or Rashtrakuta 
kings of the period in which Sulaiman and MasYidi lived and wrote. 
Amoghavarsha 1 reigned from 814 to S77, and his son and successor, 
Krishna II, from 877 to 915 A.C. (Duff, Chronology of India, 300; 
Smith, E. H. I. 387; Bhandarkar in B. G. I. ii. 199-203; Fleet, Ibid . 
401-415). 

I. 5. L 1. The women [of the kingdom ofTafak] are white and the most 

beautiful in India. 

Masudi who has copied the passage into his own work adds these 
words: 44 They are praised for their beauty in books De Coitu 
Ars Amatoria] and sailors are exceedingly anxious to buy them. They 
are known under the name of Taqinians” (Sprenger, loc. cit. 390, 
Prairies. I. 383). Yule understood the allusion as applicable to the 
“race now called Kafirs, the beauty of whose women is still so much 
extolled.” (Cathay and the Way Thither, Ed. Cordier, I. 242 note). 
Cunningham was disposed to think that the women of the lower hills in 
the Punjab were meant (A.G. 1. 152). But Sulaiman’s Tafak [or Taqan] 
was a small kingdom which covered the modern districts of Sialkot and 
Gujranwala (Imperial Gazetteer ot India, Ed. 1908, XII. 353) and 
the allusion may be to the women of the Gakfchars, who are found in 
these districts and are “famed for their beauty.” (Erskine, History of 
Babar and Humayun, II. 425). 

The old kingdom of Taqi which Hiuen Tsiang calls Tseh-kia, had 
“embraced the whole of the Punjab plains from the Indus to the Beas”, 
(Tr.»Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, T. 165 note; Cunning- 
ham, A. G. I. 148; Smith, E. H. I. 327), but it was greatly reduced at 
this time and we know that Sankarvarman, the Raja of Kashmir, had 
compelled Alakhana, the Gurjjara king, to cede to him Takkadesha, 
which was a part of his dominions, at some time between 883 and 901 A.C. 
( Rdjatarangini , V, 150 ; Duff, C. I. 80). The Takkas were “ a powerful 
tribe win were once undisputed lords of the Punjab and who still exist 
as a numerous agricultural race in the hills between the Jhelum and th$ 
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Ravi” (A.G. 1. 152). 

I. 5. 1 . 5. These three states border on a kingdom called Ruhmi . 

Most authorities are agreed that this kingdom of Ruhmi was in 
Bengal. The elephants, the exceedingly fine muslins, the rhinoceros, 
the Kauiis used as money, all leave no doubt on that head. 
But the origin of the name has not been satisfactorily elucidated. 
Yule was at one time inclined to trace Ruhmi to Rakmaniya, 44 the 
name by which Pegu is mentioned in Burmese literature”. (Cathay and 
the Way Thither, Ed. Cordier. I. 243). Afterwards, u be derived it from 
Kamu, which lies half-way between Chittagong and Akyab, a few miles 
east of Cox’s Bazar in Arakan”, because 44 during the dispute which led to 
the First Burmese War in 1823-4, the governor of Arakan demanded 
from the British the cession of Murshidabad and all the provinces to the 
east of it, as they were all natural parts of his own kingdom .” (Travels 
of Marco Polo. Tr. II. 100). The great Arabist Lane thought that Ruhmi 
was Sumatra (Trans. Alf Laila , Notes, III. 80). Other authors connect 
it with 4 Mrohaung 5 or 4 Myohaung 5 (now in Akyab district), one of the 
old capitals of Arakan. 

But Arakan is rarely, if ever, mentioned in Hindu literature or 
history. It was a remote tract inhabited by savages who were beyond the 
pale of civilization. It is also improbable that a kingdom of the fame and 
magnitude which the Arab travellers ascribe to Ruhmi should have been 
named after an obscure place like Ramu or even . after Mrohaung. 
Moreover, it appears clearly from the annals of Arakan itself, that the 
capital of the province in the ninth century was not at Mrohaung, but 
at Dwaravady near the modern Sandovvay. It was removed to Mrohaung, 
further north, only in the tenth century, many years after Sulaiman 
wrote. (Imp. Gaz. v. 391-2; Phayre, History of Arakan.) 

Masudi also mentions the kingdom of Rahma and expressly states that 
44 Rahma is tlie title for their kings, and generally at the same time, their 
name.* 5 (25 infra). The significance of this cannot be over-emphasised. It 
seems to me to furnish the clue to the solution of the riddle. We know 
from the evidence of contemporary inscriptions that Bengal was at this 
time ruled by the Pala dynasty. A chieftain named Gopala, who was a 
devout Buddhist, became king about 740 A.C. He is said to have 
reigned for forty-five years and to have been succeeded 
by Dharmapala who is certainly known from epigraphic evidence 
to have reigned for, at least, thirty-two years. 44 The Tibetan 
historian, Taranath, states that his kingdom extended from the Bay 
of Bengal to Jalandhar in the north and the Vindhyan range in the 
south” The chronology of the dynasty has not been exactly 
determined, but Dharmapala is held by a consensus of competent 
scholars to have been reigning about 810 A.C. (Smith, E. H. I. 367-8; 
Duff, C. I. 75,298). A more recent writer, Mr. R. C. Majmudar, 
holds that he reigned from 780 to 812 A.C, (Art. on the Chronology of 
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the Pala Kings in J. A. S. B. 1921, r p. 5), Mr. C. V. Vaidya thinks He 
was in power from SCO to 825 (Mediaeval Hindu India, II. 140). 

It seems to me that 4 Rahma 9 which is said by Mas udi to have been 
the title or name of the king as well as of his kingdom, is to be explained 
by the fact that the kingdom was described in the original writing to 
which Sulaiman and Mas'udi were indebted for their knowledge, as 
diu. This phrase is equivocal and may mean, ‘the kingdom 
of Dharma ’ and also 4 the king Dharma\ The ‘ dal 9 was subsequently 
supposed to be a * re ’ and the 1 re 9 a ‘ wav \ The phrase was thus misread 
as or ^ ‘ kingdom of Ruhmi 

Sulaiman’s account of the Indian kingdoms is, as Yule puts it, “a 
medley of disjointed notes put together at random and the information 
is extremely vague.” His knowledge of India was both 44 slight and 
inaccurate and he had no distinct conception of the magnitude of the 
country 99 (Cathay, I. Introd. cm). He does not appear to have personally 
known anything of Bengal and he is repeating only what lie had heard 
or read in some previous author. This is clear from the expressions, 1 It 
is said ’ and * It is stated/ which he prefixes to his averments. It seems 
almost certain that he found the name of the kingdom or the king only in 
some manuscript and read it wrongly as Al-Ruhmi instead of ‘Al-Dharmi' 
or ‘ Al-Dharma \ 

Another possible elucidation may be ‘Rangamati*, which would be 
written as by Arabs, and might have been wrongly read as 

(Rajmi) and then (Rahmi). Rangamati (Constable, PI. 29 Cc) was the 
old capital ol Karna Suvarna and lies 12 miles north of Murshidabad in 
Bengal, on the site of an old city called Kurusona-ka-gadh, which is a 
local corruption of Karpa Suvarna (J. A. S. B. xxii, 281 ff ; lxii. 315-28; 
Ind. Ant. vii. 197; E. H. I. 311 note), The kingdom comprised 
the modern districts of Bhagalpur, etc. and is said by Hiuen Tsiang 
to have been ruled by Sasanka in the 7th century (Beal, loc. cit I. 
201, II. 210, 212). But this explanation is negatived by the fact that 
Rahmi .is written by Sulaiman as well as Masudi {Prairies. I. 384; 
Sprenger, 390) not as with the Arabic ‘ Ha ? but ^ J with the Persian. 

In any case, it is clear that if Mas‘udi’s statement about * Rahma 9 
having been the name of the king, has any meaning or significance, 
the derivations from Rahmaniya, Ramu and Mrohaung must be un- 
tenable and badly off the mark. 

I, 5. I, 7, He [the king of Ruhmi] is at tear with the Balhara , as he is 
with the king of Jurz . 

This also is historically correct. The Palas of Bengal, the 
Rashtrakutas and the Pratiharas of Qanauj were frequently at war with 
one another. Dharmapala of Bengal is known to have conquered Indra- 
raji of Mahodaya [i. e. Qanauj — Sulaiman’s kingdom of Jur#] and to have 
given the sovereignty to Chakrayudha about 800 A.C, (Duff. C I. 75; 
Smith, E. H. L 349 and 367). Chakrayudha is then said to have been 
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deprived of his throne by Nagbhatta, the Gurjjara king of Qanauj. 
“ During the reign of Nagbhatta, the chronic warfare between the 
Gurjjaras and Rashtrakutas continued, and Govinda III claims to have 
obtained a victory over his northern rival”. (E.H.I. 350; op. Vaidya, 
cit. II. 140, 146). In 916 A.C. “ Indra III Rashtrakuta captured Qanauj, 
but Mahipala, the Gurjjara king, afterwards recovered his capital with 
the aid of the Chandel ruler.” (E.H.I. 351-2). 

It may be worth while to stress here the fact that no ruler of Pegu 
or Abakan is known to have ever gone to war either with the Rashtrakutas 
or the Gurjjaras of Qanauj or vice versa . 

1. 5. /. 5 from foot. After this kingdom [ Rithmi ] there is another in the 
interior of the eountry , away from the sea . It is called Kdshbin . 

The reading in the corresponding passage of Mas'udiis Kaman 
(25 infra, and Prairies. I. 388). M. Ferrand proposes to transform 
‘Kashbin* into ‘ Lakshmipur’ and to identify it with Lakhimpur in Assam. 
But this is a violent and uncalled-for alteration and Mas‘udPs 
lection indicates that the country referred to is Kamata. The 
addition of a single dot is all that is required. Kamatapur, the capital, lay 
on the eastern bank of the Darla river, which flows south-west of the 
modern town of Kuch-Bihar and joins the Brahmaputra near Bagwah, 
(Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 1873, Pt. i. 240). The ruins of the old city still 
strike all beholders with astonishment and are said, by Buchanan, to be 
19 miles in circumference. (Gait, History of J!Lssam, 42). The place is 
marked in Constable’s Atlas, PI. 29 C b and is about thirty miles 
north of Rangpur. (I. G. XXI. 225). Kamata was the western division 
of ancient Kamarupa, which was itself the western part of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, Assam proper being its middle part and Sadiya 
the eastern. (Cunningham, A. G. I. 500). 

The chief point noted about the people of the country by Sulaiman, 
as well as by Mas fidi, is that the inhabitants were fair and handsome. 
The beauty and charm of the women of Kamarupa is the subject of 
frequent allusion and admiration in Sanskrit literature. Abul Fazl 
states that the people of Kamarupa, (which he notes is also called Kamta), 
are a good-looking race. (Ain. Tr. Jarrett. II. 117), Shihabu-d*din 
Talish, who took part in Mir Jumla’s illusory conquest of Assam, 
and wrote a contemporary account of it, observes that “ the women of 
Assam are remarkable for the beauty and delicacy of their features, 
softness of body, fairness of complexion, and the loveliness of their 
hands and feet 9 \ (Fathiyya i'lbriya. Tr» by Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar in 
Journal, Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1, 1915, p. 190). 

The identity of this Kashbin or Kaman with Kamta in Kamarupa 
is also shown by the fact that Khurdadbih specifically mentions the king 
of Qamrun, “ which is contiguous to China ”, as the seventh of the great 
sovereigns of India, the other six being the Balhara, the rulers of Tafan, 
Jaba, Jugr, Ana and Rahmi. (13 and 14 infra). 
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I. 5, last line. He [the king of Kiranj ] collects large quantities of 

amber. 

What Sulaiman means, is not 4 amber’, but 4 ambergris/ Amber is a 
fossilised vegetable production, or resin. It is, as Tavernier puts it, 44 the 
congelation of a species o£ gum” (Travels, Tr. Ball. II. 137). 
Ambergris consists of the 44 faeces of: the Cachalot or sperm-whale which 
inhabits the Indian Ocean”. {Ibid. 138 note). 

The confusion between ‘amber’ and ‘ambergris’ is of long stand- 
ing. Mr. Dames notes that in Barbosa and other Portuguese writers of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, ambre means ‘ambergris’ and not 
4 amber’ and he deplores the fact that Sir Clements Markham should have 
disseminated an ancient error by rendering ambre by 4 amber ’ and 
not ‘ambergris’, in his Translation of Garcia d ’Orta’s work on the 
‘Drugs and Simples of India’. Garcia states that this ambre is 
of three sorts, white, grey and black, and that it is found in the Maidive 
Islands. The old English factor, Ralph Fitch, also speaks of this sub- 
stance as 4 ambre’, but means ambergris. (Foster, Early English Travels 
in India, 47). 

The word used in the original Arabic text is jr* and it is correctly 
rendered by 4 ambergreese ’ in the old English translation of 1733. 
Sulaiman explicitly states there that 4 ambergreese’ is obtained in the 
Maidive Islands and is found there in “ lumps of extraordinary bigness ” 
at the 44 bottom of the sea.” (Joe. cit. 2), Abu Zaid also speaks of a variety of 
‘Ambar or ambergris, which is “ found in the belly of a fish of the whale 
kind.” ( lb . 94; see also Mas‘udi, Sprenger, 349; Prairies. I. 334). 

Qiranj may be Kalinga, the old name of “ the region once known as 
the 4 Northern Circars’ on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, extending from 
the Krishna to the Mahxnadi. ” (Yule, Hobson Jobson, s. v. Kling). 
Thornton says (Gazetteer, s. n.) that the 4 Circars ’ correspond to the 
modern districts of Guntur, Masulipatam, Rajmundry, Vizxgapatam and 
Granjam. But the form 4 Qiranj ’ bears a greater phonetic resemblance to 
Coringa, an ancient seaport in the Coconada taluk of Godavari district, 
which his 32 miles south-east of Rajmundry. The East India Company 
had a factory here. (LG. X. 398 ; H. J. s. v. Coringa). The king of Qiranj 
is here said to have been also 44 well-provided with elephants’ teeth,” and 
Mas‘udi, too, states (25 infra) that the country 44 produced large numbers 
of elephants.” Hiuen-Tsiang had observed about three hundred years 
before, that Kalinga was noted for its breed of 44 tawny wild elephants 
which are much prized by neighbouring provinces”. (Tr. Beal, II. 207). 

I. 6, l. 2. They eat pepper green in this country because it is scarce. 

The meaning of this paradoxical averment seems to be that the 
quantity grown in the surrounding parts was not so plentiful that 
the surplus could be dried for purposes of export. Barbosa makes a 
very similar remark about the island of San Lourenso, (Madagascar). 

44 There is,” he writes, 44 ginger in the island, of which they makq no use, 
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save to *at it green.” (Travels, Tr, Dames. I. 25). 

I. 6, L 4. When the Icing of Sarandib dies , his corpse is carried on a 
low carriage very near the ground , etc . 

I do not know if this strange custom really existed at any time 
in Ceylon, though it is just what might be expected from the Buddhist 
doctrines of the vanity of all earthly things. The nearest approach to 
a parallel that I can recall is in the Sixth Voyage of Sindbad. It is there 
said of the king of Sarandib that “ while he is on a march, an officer who 
sits before him on an elephant, from time to time, cries out with a loud 
voice, 1 This is the great Monarch, the powerful and tremendous 
Sultan of the Indies..., ... This is the crowned Monarch, greater than even 
was Solomon or the great Mahraj.’ After he has pronounced these 
words, another officer who is behind the throne, cries in his turn, ‘ This 
monarch who is so great and powerful must die, must die, must di*\’ 
The first officer then replies, ‘ Hail to Him who lives and dies not l’’' 

I. 6. 7. 8 from foot What astonished me was that he was not melted by 

the heat of the sun . 

But in the Old English Translation, the sentence is rendered thus: “ I 
was astonished he had not lost his eyesight by the heat of the sun.” (p. 
32). And M. Ferrand’s much more recent French version is in exact 
agreement with it: “ Je fus etonn6 que son ceil n’ait pas et6 defcruit par 
le chaleur du soleil .” ( loc . cit . 66). The man who stood naked with his 

face turned towards the sun was one of the sect of Akdshamukhis whom 
Hiuen-Tsiang saw at Prayag. “ They keep themselves,” he writes, 
“ stretched out in the air from the top of a pillar, with their eyes fixed on 
the sun, and their heads turning with it to the right as it sets.” (Beal. 
loc, cit. I. 234), Mr. Crooke teds us that the sect still exists. “ They are 
followers of Shiva and are so called because they keep their face turned 
toward the sky until the neck muscles become rigid, and the head remains 
fixed in that position. ,, (Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, I. 78). 

I. 8, L 1. There is a story concerning a king of Kumar. 

Qumar is neither the country about Cape Comorin, as Dowson 
imagined, nor Kamarupa, as others have suggested. It is Khmer, the old 
name of Cambodia or Annam. “The various indications given by the 
Arab geographers leave,” states Yule, “ no doubt on that head. It was, 
they say, (I) on the continent and facing the direction of Arabia, i.e. 
West. (2) It produced the most valuable kind of aloe-wood. (3) It was 
three days’ voyage west of San£ (Champa or Cochin China) and 10 or 20 
days’ sail fromZabaj” i.e . Sumatra or Java.” (Cathay, First Ed. 
519, 569; H. J. s. v. Comar). Khurdadbih explicitly states that the Qumari 
aloe wood was so called because it came from Qumar, a country 
three days’ journey from Sanf i. e. Champa. (Text in Journal 
Atiatiqm, (1865), p. 291.=Goeje’s Ed. in the Bibliotheca Qeographorum 
Arabicormi, VI. 68, 1. 13 ; Tr. 49). 
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I. 8. 7. 6. The inhabitants [of Comar] abstain from all sorts of wine . 

Here is another parallel from the Arabian Nights. “ From thence we 
made for the island of Comari, where the best species of the aloe grows, 
and whose inhabitants submit themselves to a law not to drink wine.” 
(Sindbad’s Fifth Voyage). 

I, 8. 7. 7 from foot. The king [of Zabaj ] and his warriors all carried 
tooth h'ushes and cleaned their teeth several times a day . 

This incidental reference to a characteristic trait of Hindu manners 
is noteworthy. Contrasting Chinese manners with those of the people of 
India, Sulaiman notes that “ the Indians wash and clean, not only their 
mouths with tooth brushes and water, but the whole body, before they eat, 
while the Chinese have neither of these customs.” (Old English Trans. 36). 
Hiuen-Tsiang also was struck by the novelty of the practice, as he had 
not witnessed it in his own country, and writes, “ After eating, they 
(the people of India] cleanse their teeth with a willow-stick and wash their 
hands and mouth.” (Beal, I. 77). The people of Zabaj (Sumatra) had 
Indian affinities and appear, in fact, to have been colonists from India. 
Those of Qum£r [Khmer] were offshoots of the Yellow Race. The two 
peoples had carried their national customs to the country of their 
adoption. 

M. Gabriel Ferrand has recently suggested, in the light of certain 
inscriptions, that this Maharaj was the king of Sumatra, and not of Java, 
and that this invasion of Khmer actually took place, at some time in 
the 8th century in tlie reign of Jayavarman II, r. 724-791 A.C., or that 
of his predecessor. ( Journal Asiatique , 1932, p. 275 and note). 

I. 9. 1. 8 from foot. All those who eat the rice are obliged , when the 
king dies or is slain , to burn themselves to the very last man . 

This custom seems to have prevailed all over India and was not 
confined, as Reinaud asserts, to the Nairs. Mas'udi, who has copied the 
statement, adds that the men who thus killed themselves immediately after 
the death of their king wore called ^**^1 j thesingular of which is 
and that this word signifies “ Sincere friends of the deceased, who die 
with his death and live with his life.” ( Prairies , II. 87). He does not, 
however, mention the rice-eating ceremony. There are several curious 
references to this strange institution in Hindu as well as Muhammadan 
literature. s 

Bana informs us that when Prabhakar Vardhana, the father of 
Harsha of Qanauj died (c. 605 A.C.), his physician and several of his 
ministers and servants burnt themselves with him ( Harsha Charita 9 
Tr. Thomas and Cowell, 161). The usage is mentioned also in Dapdin’s 
Dasha Kumar Charita {Puna Pithika , Ucchvas 4 . sub initio ). 
When Viradhavala Vaghela died (123S A.C.), “one hundred and 
eighty~two of his servants passed with their lord to the flames and 
Tejahpal, his minister, had to interpose a military force to prevent 
further sacrifices” (Forbes, Ras Mala, Oxford University Press Reprintt 
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The voluntary immolation of the intimate associates of Indian kings 
is also mentioned in the Kitab al Fihrist of Abul Faraj Muhammad bin 
Ishaq (written in 377 H. 987 A.C). He states that “ there is in India a 
sect called Al-Rahmaryna They are the partisans of kings, and 

it is a part of their law in their religion to aid kings. They say God the 

Creator has made them kings and if we are slain in their service, 

we go to Paradise”. (Tr, by Rehatsek in J.B.B.R.A.S. XIV. 50), 
Rehatsek suggested, following Brokhaiis and Reinaud, that the name must 
be Rdjputriyah , 1 sons of kings’, but my submission is that the correct 
restoration is Rajamaitraiha , ‘friends of the king’, “sincere friends 
who died with his death, and lived with his lif e, 9> as Mas‘udi puts it. The 
author of the (c. 1013 A. C.) ‘Book of the Marvels of Hind’, 

(Livre des Merveilles de VInde , Ed, Van der Lith and Marcel Devic, 
115 and 118) also refers to the practice/ Amir Khusrau also, has left it 
on record that when Harpala Deva, the son-in-law of Rama Deva of 
Devgiri, was flayed alive by the orders of Qutbuddm Mubarak, “the 
Hellites who had accompanied him out of regard and fought by his side, 
also afforded food for the flames of the infernal regions.” (Nuh Sipihr in 
E. D. III. 564). At a still later date, Barbosa observes that “ when the 
king of Narsynga [Vijayanagar] dies, not only four or five hundred 
women, but many men who are his intimates are also burnt with him/’ 
(Tr. Dames, I. 217). Lastly, Abul Fazl says in the Atn-i-Akbari that 
when the king of Assam dies, his principal attendants of both sexes 
voluntarily bury themselves in his grave. (Tr. Jarrett. II. 118). 
i, 10. 1. 15 from foot. There is a numerous colony of Jews in Sarandib 
and people of other religions , especially Manichaeans . 

There is no specific reference to Manichaeans here. The word used 
is (Old English Trans, p. 84), which is applied very loosely to 
Dualists in general, i.e . to all persons who believe in Two Principles or 
Personalities and not to Manichaeans only. Mas‘udi reckons among the 
* Sanawiya ’ the followers of Manes, Marcion, Bardesanes, Mazdak, etc. 
(Sprenger, 228 and note = Prairies , I. 200). An identical statement 
occurs in the Fihrist of Isljaq-al-nadim (Nicholson, History of Arabic 
Literature, 364). 

Cosmas, an Egyptian monk, who wrote about 547 A.C. a geographical 
treatise, entitled the ‘Christian Topography,’ says of the island of 
Taprobane or Siedliba [Sinhaldvipa] that it was “ a great mart for the 
people of those parts and that it had a church of Persian Christians 
who had settled there, a Presbyter who was appointed from Persia and a 
Deacon and a complete ecclesiastical ritual.” (Tr. McCrindle, Hakluyt 
Society, 365). The men referred to by Cosmas were not Manichaeans but 
Nestorian Christians from Persia. The Nestorians are included in the 
Sanawiya or Dualists, by Shahrastani and other Arab writers, because 
though they “ believed in the divinity and humanity of Christ, they 
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denied their union in a single self-conscious personality. As the 
personality was thus broken up by them into a duality, they were called 
Dualists.” There can be little doubt that Abu Zaid's Sanawhja 
were Persian or Syrian Christians of the Nestorian persuasion, not 
Manichacans. The old Christian communities which had settled at Quilon, 
Kottayara, St. Thomas's Mount and other places in Southern India, so 
early as the sixth century, all belonged to this Syrian or Nestorian 
Church (Smith, E. H. I. 221-2. Rae, the Syrian Church in India, passim ; 
Houtsma, Encyclopaedia of Islam. Ill, 903.) Their descendants still 
constitute a progressive and influential community in Travancore. 

1. 10, ?. 13 from foot Great licentiousness prevails in this country 
[Sarandib] among the women as well as the men . 

This is most probably an old voyagers' canard. Yule tells us that 
the custom of getting wives and daughters prostituted by strangers is 
attributed by old European travellers to various peoples. Marco Polo 
ascribes it to a province of Tibet. (Travels, Tr, Yule, I 210; 212; II. 
530), Varthema to the people of Tenasserim (Tr. Badger, 202), Richard 
to the inhabitants o£ Arikan (Pinkertons Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, IX. 760-1), Linschoten to those of Pegu and Tenasserim (Ed. 
Burnell and Tide. I. 98), Bernier to certain remote districts in the 
Himalayas, and Captain Wood and others to the Hazaras. (Journey to 
the Source of the Oxus, 129). Yule remarks (Tr. Marco Polo, 11,56-7 
notes) that some at least of these asseverations are mere travellers' tales 
and totally unworthy of credit. 

However that may be, this scandalous imputation of lubricity to 
Ceylon's womankind is found in Manucci also. He states that it was 
44 the custom of the country and that they held it a great honour to 
entertain Portuguese soldiers and even friars in this way”. (Storia, Tr. 
Irvine, IV. 152). And Robert Knox had, some years before, preferred 
the same charge against the people of the island. 41 When intimate friends 
or great men chance to lodge at their houses, they will send their wives 

or daughters to bear them company in their chamber They do not 

matter or regard, whether their wives, at the first marriage, be maids or 
not; and for a small reward, the mother will bring her daughter, being 
a maiden, unto those that do desire her." (Historical Relation of the 
Island of Ceylon, Ed. 1681, p. 92; Ed. of 1817, pp. 186-7). 

I. 11. L 5. The Indian aloes called al Kamruni from Kdmrun , the name 
of the country in which it grows . 

It is not easy to say whether this * Kamruni ' relates to Khmer, 
[Cambodia] or Kamarupa [Assam]. 44 The fine eagle-wood of Champa ” 
[Cochin-China] and Khmer [Cambodia],” writes Yule, 44 is the result of 
disease in a leguminous tree, the Aloexylon Agallochum , while an 
inferior kind, though of the same aromatic properties, is derived from 
an entirely different order [Aquilariacete\ Aquilaria Agallochum, and 
iftiouud as far north as Sylhet" (Trans. Marco Polo, Ed, Cordier, II, 
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272). The first is the variety called Qumari (p. 8 ante), from Khmer, 
the old name of Cambodia, the second, is the Kamruni of Idrisi. But the 
two varieties are often confounded by Oriental writers on account of the 
phonetic resemblance between Qumari, Qamrui, Kamruni and ‘Kamrupi/ 
The Kamarupi aloe-wood is that which Abul Fazl refers to, when he says 
that the darakht-i-ud exists in the hills of Sylhet. (. Ain , Text. I. 391, 
Tr. Jarrett, II. 125). 

Abu Zaid’s 4 Kamruni ’ aloe-wood may be the product from Khmer, as 
Mas'udi who has -borrowed the passage speaks of it as "Qumari/ (Spren- 
ger, 384; Prairies . I, 376), and both these authors lay stress upon its 
having been of the 4 finest * and most expensive variety. But Abu Zaid’s 
spelling may point to the Assam variety. 

Qazvini quotes, from the spurious work attributed to Mis‘ar bin 
Muhalhil, a passage in which Saimiiri aloes or aloe-wood from Saimur is 
mentioned, but ‘Saimuri’ must be an error of transcription for Qumari. 

1. 13, 1.7, The other sovereigns of this country are those of J aha, Tafan , 
Juzr , Ghanah r Ihe king of Zdhaj is called Alfikat. 

The fourth name is written as ^ and (1. 17 infra). Goeje in 
his edition of Khurdadbih reads ^ Ghaba (Text, 16, 1. 11, Tr. 13; 67, 1. 7. 
Tr. 47). I have shown in another note that Khurdadbih is referring to the 
king of the i.e. the Pandya ruler of Madura, M‘abar or the 
Coromandel coast. Goeje reads the name of the king of Java as and 
explains it, on the authority of Kern, as Pati-jab , or Javdpati , Lord of 
Java (Tr. 13 note). 

I. 13. 1. 11. The kings and people of Hind regard fornication as lawful 

and wine as unlawful . 

The word in the text is which means illicit sexual intercourse of 
any kind, i.e. fornication and adultery, but also prostitution . It is in 
this last sense that it is used here. Masudi notes with surprise that j 
was recognised and regulated by law in China and that the State derived 
a revenue from the women who lived such disorderly lives. Both 
Sprenger (i.e. 317) and Meynard (1. 296) render ^ here by “ prostitution” 

As regards the punishment of adultery by the Hindus, the older 
traveller, Sulaiman notes that 14 if any man in the Indies runs away with 
a woman and abuses her body, they kill both him and the woman, unless 
it can be proved that she was forced, when the man only is punished / 9 
(Old Eng. Trans 34). On the other hand, Abu Zaid, remarks in his 
4 Supplement*, that “in the Cans or Inns, which the Indians build for 
the accommodation of travellers, they settle public women ..who 
expose themselves to travellers and the Indians number this among their 
meritorious deeds .” ( lb . 87-8). 

But Alberuni puts the matter in truer perspective thus : “ People think 
with regard to harlotry that it is allowed with them [the Hindus]. . — In 
reality, the matter is not as people think, but it is rather this that the 
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Hindus are not very severe in punishing whoredom . The fault, however, 

in this lies with the kings and not the nation The kings make them 

[the women who sing, dance and play in the temples] an attraction for 
their cities, a bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no other than 
financial reasons. By the revenues which they derive from the business, 
» . . . they want to recover the expenses which their treasury has to spend 
on the army”. (India, Tr. Sachau. II. 157). Other Arab authors too, 
refer to this ‘sacred prostitution ’—the custom of maintaining troops of 
dancing-girls dedicated to the worship of the Hindu deities, which still 
prevails in Southern India. Hiuen Tsiang also was struck by it. (Beal, 
op. cit . II. 274). 

I. 13. L 17. The elephants are generally about nine cubits high , except 
those of k Anab y which are ten and eleven cubits . 

The word for ‘ cubits ’ is J which is generally taken to be equiva- 
lent to 24 fingers, i.e. about 18 inches. (Cunningham, A. O.I. 575), - 

Nine cubits would therefore work out at about thirteen feet and a half 
—which is a gross overstatement. Sir J. E. Tennent animadverts upon 
the extravagant estimates of elephants’ heights which were current in 
Ceylon in his own day (c. 1860) and declares that out of eleven hun- 
dred measured by him, not one reached eleven feet. (Wild Elephant and the 
Method of Capturing it in Ceylon, 30. See also his Account of Ceylon, II. 
200-1). Some older European travellers also, e. g. Coryat and Terry, speak 
of elephants thirteen and fifteen feet high. (E. T. I. 217 and 304). Manucci 
characteristically goes one better and states that the captain of Shah 
Jahan’s elephants was 12 cubits, i.e. 18 feet (!) in height. (Storia do 
Mogor. Tr, Irvine. II, 10, 127). But Jahangir nails the fib to the counter, 
lie tells us, that the two tallest elephants in his stables measured 4j and 
4 7/32 Ilahi gaz ( Tiizuk , Text. 234, 1. 12 ff = Rogers’ Tr. II. 18), ije . 
eleven feet or a little more at 31 inches to the gaz , See also Baburnhma, 
Tr. A. Beveridge, Tr. 488-9. The Enclyclopaedia Britannica also states 
that “ African elephants somewhat exceed in height the Asiatic species, 
but even they never stand more than eleven feet high at the shoulders.” 
The largest African elephant in modern times— Barnum’s Jumbo the 
Great — stood ten feet nine inches, the largest Ceylon elephant Wal-aliya 
ten feet, ten and a half inches. (Ninth Edit. VIII, 124). 

‘Anab’ is undoubtedly wrong and Meynard has ‘Aghbab.’ Goeje also 
reads (67. 1. 3; Tr. 47). Mas*udi calls them {Prairies. 1 4 

208), but the right reading must be , the plural of ^ Estuary. 
Alberuni says there is a great f^**j-r* near Dravara (66 infra) and explains 
that “ a r* is not formed, as a gulf (jj») is, by the ocean’s penetrating into 
the continent, but by an expanse of flowing water, which is changed there 
into standing water and is connected with the ocean.” (India, Tr. Sachau, 
I. 208, Text, 102, 1. 13). Mas‘udi also states that the Aghiab extend 
towards the island of Serendlb (22 infra) . These estuaries must have been 
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what the Portuguese writers called the Costa da En&iada, that is, “ the 
Indian coast line beginning from Point Oalimere and reaching as far as 
Tuticorin.” (Manueci, Storia, Tr. Irvine. III. 237 note). The Dutch also 
applied this term to “ the southern boundary of Hamnad and the coast 
line of Palk’s Gulf or the Gulf of Manaar or to both ” (/&. IV. 149 note). 
The elephants of the Aghbab were probably the same as those of M'abar 
(the Coromandel Coast), which were noted for their extraordinary height 
and bulk and are described as the largest in India by Amir Khusrau 
(E. D. III. 86). 

I. 14, l . 8. From Zaranj, capital of Sijistdn, to Multan , two months * 

journey . 

Zaranj or Shahr-i-Sistan is now represented by the ruins at Zahidan. 
Lat. 30°-55 / N, Long. 61 -32' E. (G. P. Tate, Frontiers of Baluchistan, 229, 
246). The ruins cover an enormous area to the east of Nasratabad— the 
present capital, which is itself a short distance south* west of the old town 
which was destroyed by Timur. (Holdich, Q. I. 203). The ancient town lay 
along the old bed of one of the chief canals from the Helmand, which has 
now become dry. (Le Strange, L. E. C., 335 note). Zaranj is, most pro- 
bably, the name from which ‘Drangiana,’ the Greek designation of 
the province, afterwards called Sistan, was derived. 

I. 14, l. 17. Vandan, Mandal , Salman , Sairasb , Karaj , Riimla. 

Kuli , Kanauj, Baruh . 

In the new edition of Kkurdadbih, Goeje reads several of the names 
differently. His MS. has Sdwandra instead of Vandan, Bailamdn 
[BhllmU] for Salman, Sarasht for Sairasb, [Saurashtra] Marmad t for 
\Kumla’ and Dahnaj for ‘Kanauj' (57, 1. 2; Tr.38). There is a Dliinoj, 
nine miles from Mehsana in North Gujarat, but Dahnaj is most probably 
correct. It is mentioned by Biladuri also, (126 infra ; Murgotten’s Trans, 
227) and seems to be identical with the Dahanjur or Kahanjur of 
Alberuni (61 infra), i.e . Xiander near Surat. See my note on 61, 1. 9 
infra). 

I« 14, l . 4 from foot, The island of Kharak lies fifty parasangs 

from Obolla. 

Obolla occupied the present site of Basra (Gibb, Ibn Batura, 
Notes 348). Kharak was a port of call for ships sailing from Ba$ra to 
Kish and India. Yaqut says its soil was very fertile. It lies 30 miles N. 
W. of Bushire. (L. E. C. 266; Curzoa, Persia. II. 4034). It is in Lat. 
29* N.; Long. 50* E. 

I, 14. i, 3 from foot. It [ Kharak ] produces wheat , palm trees and vines . 

Throughout this paragraph, the word which is translated as ‘ wheat 9 
is £->5 (file in the French version), which signifies corn or cereals in 
general and not wheat in particular. The Arabic word for 1 wheat* is 
fr ament, in Eeynard’s rendering. In this part of his work, ^ is used by 
Khwrdadbih only on one occasion and that is in connection with t&e 
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products of Kilakayan and Kanja. ( Journal Asiatique, 1865, text, 61-2; 
Tr. 283-4 = Goeje, 63, 1. 7). 

1. 14, l 2 from foot. The island of Lafat is at a distance of eighty 

parasangs from Kharak. 

The name is spelt variously as Lafet , Laban, Labin, Labet and La wan. 
Yaqut (Meynard, Did . Geogr. de la Perse . s. v. Lafet) and Mas‘udi 
(Sprenger, 2 68,=Prairies. I. 240) state that Lafat was known also as the 
island of Bani Kawan, but this must admit of doubt, as Khurdadbih dis- 
tinguishes between the two. He speaks of Ibn Kawan separately 
(p. 15, 3. 8 infra) and locates it at thirty-nine [7+7 + 7 + 18] parasangs 9 
distance from this Lafat. Le Strange thinks that Lafat or Lawan must 
be the island of Shaikh Shu‘ayb which lies to the west of Kays or Kish, 
He declares that Bani Kawan is “ the great island lying at the narrows of 
the Gulf, which is now known as ‘Kishm* and also as the 4 Long Island' and 
is the largest island in the Gulf.” (L. E. C. 261 ; see also Dames, Tr. Barbosa. 
I. 81-2. Yule, Hobson Jobson. s. v. Kishm). Quatrem&re's identifica- 
tion of this Lafat with the Isle of Kenn is untenable, because Morier 
assures us that the 4 Isle of Ken n 9 is called 4 Gheis * or ‘ Kish ’ by the natives. 
(Second Journey to Persia, 31). Kenn [or Kish] and Ibn Kawan [or 
Kishm] are quite distinct. They have been confused with each other only 
on account of the similarity of the names in sound. KisH is separately 
mentioned by Khurdadbih (p. 15, 1. 5). According to Lord Curzon, one of the 
largest of the seventy villages in the great island of Kishm [or Ibn Kawan] 
is called Laft. (Persia, II. 410). Unfortunately, the reading is not at 
all certain. Goeje reads ‘Lawan' or ‘Laban' (Text, 61, 1. 16; Tr. 42). 
Now and o'.V may be errors for or and we thus return to 
[Ibn] Kawan. It seems that Mas‘udi and Yaqut are right and that 
Khurdadbih has made some mistake either in regard to the name of 
Lafat, Labat or Labin or to its situation. 

I. 15, l. 1. From Lafat to the island of Abrtin are seven parasangs . 

Le Strange supposes Abrun to be the modern Hindarabi, which 
with Chin or Khyn [KhTn], lies near Qays or Kish (L. E. C. 261), but 
Dames thinks that it must be Gamrun or Gombroon, ie. Bandar ‘Abbis. 
Both are agreed that Armun (1. 11) is the island of Jerun and Goeje reads 
it as I (62, 1. 5). Old Ormuz was on the mainland, but New Ormuz was 
founded on the island of [Armun or] Jerun about 715 H. 1315 A.C. on 
account of the constant incursions of the Tatar hordes (L. E. C. 319). 
Jerun island is only 12 miles west-ward of Old Ormuz and about 5 miles 
from the shore. (Yule, Hobson Jobson, s. v. Ormus). 

1. 15, l. 9. The inhabitants [of Ibn Kawan ) are heretics of the sect of the 

Ibazites. 

The Ibazites ar e “the remnants of an important Puritanical sect 
of the first Islamic century, known as the Khawarij or Dissenters. 
Their only existing communities are now found in Oman, Zanzibar aod 
the M’sab district in Southern Algeria.” (Gibb, Ibn Battuta, 379), 
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44 TKey derive tHeir name from ‘Abdulla bin IbadH who flourished about 
744-749 A. C. These sectaries rejected the Khilafat of ‘Usman and ‘Ali 
and asserted the right of True Believers, to elect and depose Imams. 
The sect is still powerful in Oman, and the Imams of the Ibadites have 
been usually temporal rulers also of Oman.” (E. C. Ross, art. On the 
Imams of Oman in J. A. S. B. XLIII. (1874), Pt. i. 189-90). They 
also “ profess some extraordinary doctrines, one of which is, that if a 
man commits a Kabira or great sin, he is an infidel and not a believer at 
all”. (Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s. v. Ibaziya; Houtsma, Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, II. 266, s. v. Ibadiya). 

I. 15,1.11. F rom Armun to Narmasira is seven days ’ journey. From 
Narmasira to Debal is eight days' journey. 

Goeje reads this very differently. Ilis MS. has * Thara , instead 
of ‘Narmasira* and he suggests that Thara must be meant for Tlz in 
Makran. (Tr. 42 and note). In his Edition, ( Bibliotheca Geographer ton 
Arabicorum , Vol. VI), the sentence is written thus: 

(62, l. 6) f l, l i * * f b | <.*.*• 

Clearly, is not part of the name, Narmasira, but a common 
noun signifying ‘ journey * and ‘ Narmasira * must be rejected. Moreover, 
Narmasira could not have been only eight days’ journey from Debal. 
Debal is in Lat. 24°-30 / N. Long. 67°-50 / E. Nurmanshir is in Lat. 2S°- 
30' N. Long. 56°-30 / E. It is shown in the New Pictorial At3a>, PI. 63. 
The two places are four degrees of Latitude and eleven of Longitude 
apart from each other and the distance between them must be at least 850 
miles. Goeje’s proposed identification, Tiz, also seems hardly tenable. Tlz 
is in Lat. 25°-0 N. Long. 60°-40 / E, at a distance of, at least, five hundred 
miles from Debal, which could not have been traversed in only eight 
days. 

1. 15, h 14. From Debal to the junction of the river Mihran with the 
sea is two parasangs. 

Mas*udi puts the distance as two days , (24 infra), but Idrlsi follows 
Khurdadbih and Jaubert makes it six miles in his French version, as he 
reckons the farsaJch at three miles, (p. 78 infra). General M. R. Haig 
prefers Masudi’s statement on the ground that a great city like Debal 
“ could not possibly exist on the open delta coast, where it would be 
exposed to destruction during the stormy season and where fresh water 
would have to be brought from long distances”. (Indus Delta Country, 43). 
I. 15, l. 16. From Sind are brought the costus , canes and bamboos. 

There is no specific reference here to bamboos. The words used 
by Khurdadbih himself are ObJ:*- j . Now ^ which is rendered 
here as 1 canes’, is really a generic term for various species of reeds and 
grasses, while does not necessarily mean 4 bamboo . 9 It was some 

sort of rattan or * ruscus/ as Sprenger renders it. (Mas*udi, Tr. 269, 353 
ppte). Steingass also says that it means cane, reed or rattan. When Jdrisi 
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speaks of Qand and 4 Khahurdn, 9 Dowson, following Jauberfc’s French 
version of that author, translates the words as ‘Kanaand rattan / 
(p. 85 and 91 infra) not ‘ bamboo/ 4 Khaizuran* or 4 Haizuran* is de- 
scribed in an old Arabic work quoted by Sprenger, as 44 a species of ruscus 
imported from China; it has the form of ropes, a finger thick, ...which are 
particularly useful for hanging cloth on them, for they do not make 
marks. Some say they are the branches of some shrub, others believe that 
they are roots / 9 (Z.c. 358 n). This description points to some sort of 
rattan, and it seems that the Arabs did not really know what 4 Khaizuran* 
was. It is true that some modern Arabists translate the word loosely 
as ‘ bomboo/ but there are substantial reasons for questioning the 
correctness of th'e rendering in all cases. Such a rendering may be 
appropriate when the word is used in connection with Sindan, or 
Thana, but not with Sind or other places where the bamboo can not 
and does not grow. 

Neither rattans nor bamboos are indigenous in Sind. They can 
flourish only in regions of heavy rainfall and there are no natural 
bamboo forests anywhere in the province. Dr. Watt tells us (Com- 
mercial Products of India, 98) that “ canes, reeds and bamboos are often 
confounded together , as many of the purposes for which bamboos are 
utilised are met also by canes ( Calamus ) and by the reeds... and 
willows... The canes proper are climbing palms, and the reeds are 
species of grasses. From the industrial point of view, they are very 
nearly identical with the smaller bamboos, but botanically or scientifically, 
each belongs to a class or order of its own.” Capt. Wood also tells us 
that Cana/ is the Sindhi name for 44 a gigantic grass which attains the 
height of 12 or even 18 feet, the stalk of which is jointed like the 
bamboo, but one-third of its whole length is continuous. It is used just 
like the bamboo for making baskets and mats” (Journey to the 
Source of the Oxus, Ed. Yule, p. 4 note), 

I. 15, l. 16. From the Mihrdn to Bakar, ichich is the first place on the 
borders of Hind, four days 9 journey ; they are wanderers and robbers. 
From this place to the Meds are two parasangs ; they alsi are robbers. 

Dowson admits that the second name is illegible in the Paris test. 
Goeje reads it as ‘Outakyn* (62, 1. 10, Tr. 42) or and Idrisi 
who has, copied the passage has ‘Aubkm’ (84, 85 infra). ‘Outkyn’ or 
Aubkin can be read also as ‘ Ovakhbat * and may stand for Okha 

or. Okha-Bet” The mention of the robbers called Meds and their near 
neighbours, the Kols (or Kalis), indicates that the reference is to the 
pirates on the Kachh and Kathiawad coast and the thieves and brigands 
of Koliwara, Le. Viramgatn, Mahikantha etc. in North Gujarat. 

The rest of the paragraph is a confused medley of names which 
can only mystify the reader, and many of them are spelt very differently 
in Goeje's manuscript. Bas (16, 1 . 1) is written there as Bdbattan , 4 Saji' 
aB SJnjali , ‘Askin’ as Kabaschkan [Kaikasar in Idrisi, 90 infra] and 
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‘Kura* as 4 KoudafarydS Goeje supposes ‘Babaian* to be Budipattan, 

1 Koudafryd ’ to be the Godavari and taking his cue from a suggestion of 
Yule’s, he seeks to identify * Sanji 9 or Sinjali with Shinkali or Shingali, 
the old name of Cranganore (Text 63 Notes). But Khurdadbih did not 
possess any personal acquaintance with Southern India and he seems 
to have lifted the names from some other writer who had picked them 
up at haphazard and made a somewhat liberal use of his imagination in 
filling up the descriptions. The real distances of the places are so absurd- 
ly whittled down and the other statements are so trite, vague or 
obscure that it is difficult to relate them to any localities with which 
identification is possible. 

I. 16, L 16. There are seven classes of Hindus , 1st Sabkufria , among 
whom are men of high caste and from among whom kings are chosen . 

This 4 Sabkufriya ’ in the original] is a puzzle and no such 

denomination is found in the Hortus siccus of Indian caste. I venture to 
suggest that the right reading may be ‘Sakabf utriya’, Sansk. Sakya - 

putra , 4 sons of Sakya This was the honorific appellation assumed by 
Buddhist priests. 4 Furia’ or 4 futriya’ must be a corruption of putriya. 

Thus, jy* the Arabic title of the Emperor of China is derived from 
the Avestaic Bagha-puthra 4 son of God’ (Yule, H J. 49). 44 In agreement 
with early custom,” Beal explains, “ the mendicant priests who adopted 
the Buddhist faith changed their names at the time of leaving their homes 
and assumed the title of ‘Sakyaputra’ 44 Sons or mendicants of 
Sakya.” ( loc . cit. Intr. I. xi). The Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian observes 
that 44 the kings who are firm believers in the Law of Buddha remove 
their caps of state when they make offerings to the priests... They 
dare not sit on couches in the presence of the priests C Ibid . I. 
xxxvii). We know also from the Chachnama and Biladuri’s Chronicle 
that Buddhist priests were governors of towns and districts in the begin- 
ning of the 8th century and they had to be maintained in power and 
authority by Muhammad bin Qasim even after the Arab conquest, in 
consequence of the respect and veneration in which they were held by the 
inhabitants. We also read that when Chach went to visit the Samani 
priest of Budh-Vihar, the latter took no notice at all of him for some 
time, kept him standing till he had finished his devotional exercises 
and that the king sat down only when he was permitted to do so by the 
priest; (149 infra . Kalich Beg’s Translation, 35). The title ‘Sakyaputra* 
was probably coined on the model of ‘Swamiputra/ 4 Son of the Lord/, 
which was an epithet of Brahmans. 

Goeje reads (71, ]. 9) t Shakthariya and explains it as a redu- 

plication of 4 Kshatriya. * Khurdadbih, he suggests, wrongly supposed the 
Kshatriyas to be divided into two classes, one of kings and nobles, and 
another of soldiers. (Tr. 52 Note). But this surmise is hardly convincing. 
Jf the right reading is Thakthariya, a possible qnd not unplausibl§ 
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elucidation may be that it is another fornTof Takakira which is used by 
Biladuri (12L infra ) and is rendered by Reinaud as 4 generals 5 and 
construed by Dr. Murgotten as the Arabic plural of the Sanskrit 
* Thakkura, 5 (Tr. 220 and note). But Takakira 5 has little or no resemb- 
lance to either of the readings or found in the two oldest 

MSS. GoejVs aeems really meant for and may also be read us 

* Shakbatriya, 5 4 Sakaputra/ Idrlsi has Sakariya. 

1. 18, l. 18. The people of the other six classes do the men of this 
class homage and them only . 

This is wrongly rendered. Khurdadbih's words are:— 

[Journal Asiatique, 1865, p. 68; Goeje, 71, 1. 8). 44 All the other castes 
bow to them, but they do not render homage to any.” (See Tr. in J. A. 
205; Goeje, Tr. 52). The sentence is copied by Idrlsi and Dowson himself 
translates it there more correctly thus: “ All the other castes pay homage 
to them, but they render homage to no one.” (76 infra). 

I. 16, last line. 7th Lahud. Ihe women are found of adorning them- 
selves and the men are fond of amusements and games of skill. 

This Lahud (or Lhud) appears, at first sight, to be another form 
of the local ‘ Lodh 5 of the T uhfat-ul-Kiram (337 infra). Growse 
says 4 Lodha 5 is the Prakrit form of the Sansk. 4 Lubdhaka 5 and is almost 
equivalent in meaning to 4 Nishada, 5 4 Man of low caste \ hunter, fowler. 
(J.A.S.B. LIV. 1885, Pt. i. 155). The Paris text has Zany a [v^J- 

Idrlsi who has copied the passage substitutes 4 Zakya 5 for 4 Lahud 5 
[ He describes them as “ jugglers, tumblers, and players of musical 
instruments. 55 (76 post), IdrlsPs 4 Zakya 5 is, perhaps, connected 
with ‘ Zingari \ which is applied in various countries of Europe to the 
Gypsies, and which is derived by Goeje from the Persian ‘Changi, 5 
harper. A plural form of this, 4 Changan, 5 occurs in Lane's Arabian 
Nights. (Ill, 730, Note 22). These 4 Changis 5 or 4 Changan 5 are the 
4 Aljink, 5 male dancers, of Burton's version of the Alf Laila. (VIII, 18. 
See also H. J. 984, s. v. Zingari). It may be that 4 IdrisPs 4 Zakya 5 is a 
variant form of this 4 Jink. 5 Vambery says that in Central Asia, dancing 
girls, singing girls and prostitutes belong to the tribe of Lulis or Gypsies 
and that in Turkey also, Tchenghi means 4 musician or dancing girl 5 and 
Tchingdne , ‘ Gipsy.' (Travels and Adventures of Sidi 4 Ali Reis, Tr. 64 
Note). 

But here also, Goeje's MS. differs materially from the Paris text. 
He reads the name of this class of people, not as ^3 or but as 
Al-dhonbeyya (71, 1. 33, Tr. 52 and note). He suggests that they 
must be the same as the 4 Badhatau 5 of Alberuni. But this name 
*Dhonbyya > seems to bear greater resemblance to the 4 Doma 5 or Dhom 
of whom Alberuni speaks thus: “The people called Ha<Ji, Doma [Sans. 
J-cHftmba], Chapala and BadhataU (sic), are not reckoned amongst any castq 
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or guild.” (Tr, Sachau, 1. 101). Sachau leaves 4 Badhatau * unexplained 
and there is no such word in Sanskrit. It may be a mistranscription 
of Laddhiu , which sounds more like Lhodh or Lodha. Goeje 

supposes />-*•: to be a perversion of -*V. or Bhand or Bhand 
(q. v. Merveilles de Vlnde , p. 117), buffoons, but if Khurdadbih wrote 
, he must have had in mind the Dom or Donba, not the Bhands. 
Yule states that the Dome or Dhome are commonly called Dombaree or 
Dombar, that they are scavengers, sweepers or village musicians and that 
the word Romany ’ for * Gypsies f is derived by many scholars from this 
Dome. (H. J. 322). 

I« 17, l. 3. Some believe in a Creator and Prophet ( the Blessing of God 
be upon them ) ; part deny the mission of a Prophet 
The Arabic word in both places is in the plural Prophets, not 
(J. A. 69). The reference must be to the inspired Rishis who are 
said to have written the Sruti and the Smritis and perhaps also to the 
Ten Avatars of Vishnu. Idrisi also speaks of the forty-two sects of 
India but what he says is that “some of them recognize the existence of 
a Creator, but not of Prophets, while others deny the existence of both.” 
(76 post). Musalman theologians assert that the Supreme Being has, 
at different times, sent 124,000 prophets to our world. ( Tarikh4-Guzida , 
I. 18; Tr. II, 8; see also the story in the Mirdt-i-Sikandari, Text 42-3; 
Tr. Fazlullah, 32). 

I* 18* Muriija-l - Zahdb of Al Masudi. 

These extracts from Mas udi about matters relating to India are far 
from being exhaustive or even fairly full. There are several other 
references of at least equal importance and interest. For example, this 
Arab Herodotus, as he has been justly called, informs us that when he 
was at Cambay in 303 A. H., he witnessed the 1 Bore y in the Gulf there. 
41 The ebb is so marked in this estuary, ” he writes, 44 that the sand lies 
quite bare, and only in the middle of the bed, lies a little water. I saw a 
dog on this sand, which was left dry in the water, like the sand of a 
desert; the tide coming in from the sea caught him, although he ran 
as fast as he could to the land to escape, and the poor animal was 
drowned notwithstanding his swiftness” 

He also records that the city was then governed by a Brahman 
named Babna on behalf of the Balhara, and that this governor treat- 
ed with great favour Musalmans and other foreigners who visited the 
province. (Sprenger, 278; Prairies , I. 254). There are two ways in 
which this name can be restored. It may be a miswriting of Wj Bhana, 
a very common name in Gujarat. But it is at least equally probable that 
Babna was not the personal name of this official, but the designation of 
his caste. He was a Baniya the Gujarati Vania . We know from the 
histories of the Chav das and Chalukyas that many of their ministers and 
even military commanders were 4 Baniyas \ 
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In another place, Mas‘udi notes that when he was at Saimur [Chaul] 
in 304 A.H., the ruling prince was Djandja and that ten thousand 
Arabs had married and settled in the locality who were known as 
‘Beiasirch’ ( Prairies , II. 85). Modern researches have proved that 
Djandja was the North Konkan Silahara ruler Jhanjha. (B. G. I. ii. 17, 
23, 232, 233, 539 ; Duff, C. 1. 303) and this has proved to be a most useful 
sychronism for determining the history of the dynasty. 

But more notable still is the reference to the city of Madura and 
the Pandya rulers of the district. Mas‘udi tells us that the country of 
iSj)***, (Sprenger) or (Meynard) lies opposite to 

the island o£ Serendlb just as Qumar [Khmer Cambodia] is 
opposite to the islands of the Maharaj, to whom Ez-zabij [Java or 
Sumatra] belongs. He also states that every king of the country of 
Mandura is called el-Qayidi (Sprenger, 397-8, Prairies , I. 394). 
It seems to me that the right reading is ir\ or 

Manduribatan or Mandurfatan. We know that the town of Madura is 
mentioned as Manduraipattan in old Hindu inscriptions. 

This is fairly easy, is a harder nut to crack. I suggest that a 

transposition of the nuqfas will restore it to — A1 Fandi— the Fandi 

— the form which ‘ Pandya ’ would assume in Arabic. This c>?J3 is 
mentioned also by Qazvini, but Gildemeister ( Scriptorum Arabum de 
Rebus Indicis , Text, 71, Tr. 214) could make nothing of it. 

Among other matters of minor interest in what Sprenger calls 
this ‘Historical Encyclopaedia , 9 there is a graphic description of that 
‘ wonder of creation , 3 the ‘ Bar ’ tree — Ficus Indie a. ( Prairies , II. 81), 
a curious account of the digestive, tonic and aphrodisiac properties of 
the betel-leaf (lb. II. 84), stories illustrative of the astonishing sagacity 
and pudicity of two elephants belonging to the ruler of Mansura in 
Sind, (Sprenger, 386-7, Prairies I. 379) and an allusion to the Caves 
or temple of Ellora or in the Text) near Deoglr or 

Daulatabad ( Prairies , IV. 95). Qazvini has copied this last passage also 
and writes the nametfj^: or (Gildemeister, l.c. Text, 79; Tr. 

221). In another place, still, Mas udi states that an inferior kind of 
emerald was exported from Cambay and Saimur to Broach. (III. 47-48). 
As there are no emerald mines anywhere in India or even in Asia, he 
would appear to be referring to the famous agate, carnelian or Bdbdghuri 
mines at Ratanpur in Nandod State, near Broach. He has probably 
mixed up agates with emeralds. 

1 . 19 , ?. 20 . He [ Brahma the Great] was succeeded by his eldest son 

Bahbud, 

Sprenger (p. 170) and Meynard ( Prairies , I. 157) read 
Bahbud, but if the * wav ' is pronounced as a consonant* the name would 
be ' Bahbavad f and bear some resemblance to Bhagbavad, Bhagvada * or 
* BHagvata,’ i.e, Vishnu. But in Shahrastani’s ) Jill there is the 
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following description of a Hindu sect called Bahuvadyah. “They 
believe their apostle to be a spiritual angel in human form and his 
name is Bahuvadh. He came riding on a bull, having on his head a 
crown made of human skulls and wearing a necklace of the same 
material. In one of his hands, he holds a human cranium and in the 
other, a trident/ (Tr. by Rehatsek in J. B. B. R. A. S. XIV. 61). This 
1 Bahuvadh * can be no other than ‘ Mahadeva 9 and it is possible that 
Mas udi’s 1 Bihbud * or 4 Bihbavad * also is a perversion of the same name. 

Balhit who is said to have reigned 80 or 130 years before the 
accession of Koresh [Harsha of Kanauj, Reg, 618-648 A. C.] may be 
meant for Baldit, # i.e. Baladitya or Narasimhagupta of Magadha, who 
reigned about 528 A. C. and whose defeat of Mihirkula is mentioned by 
Hiuen-Tsiang. (Beal, op. cit. I. 119, 120, notes, 167 ff.; see also Duff, 
C. I. 38, 40; L G. IX. 336). 

I. 20, l. 17. Nor does their sovereign ever appear before the public , 

except at certain intervals «. In their opinion , the kings lose 

their dignity , etc. 

Mas‘udi has somehow transferred and ascribed to the rulers of India 
ideas and customs which, according to Sulaiman, were entertained and 
observed only by the sovereigns of China. :t The Emperor of China” the 
earlier traveller declares, “appears but once in ten months, saying that 
if he showed himself of tener to the people, they would lose the veneration 
they have for him. For he holds it as a maxim that principalities cannot 
be maintained but by force - — and that constraint must be used to main- 
tain among the people tlie majesty of Empire. ” (Old English Trans. 24). 
The resemblance between the two statements is so close that the later 
author must be held to have borrowed the passage from the earlier, but 
the disparity is also glaring and it would appear to be due either to 
some lacuna or dislocation in the manuscript which Mas‘udi had before 
him or to some misapprehension on his part of the meaning of his 
predecessor. Mas‘udi*s error is evinced also by the fact that the statement 
is true of the rulers of China, Siam and other kingdoms of the Far Fast, 
as we know from Fitch (E. T. I. 42), Tavernier (Tr. Ball. II. 290), and 
other travellers. The alleged practice of wrapping themselves up in 
majestic unapproachability has never had any vogue among Indian 
princes and it is opposed to Hindu ideals of regal duty and behaviour. 

I. 21, l . 8. The capital of the Balhard is eighty Sindi parasangs 
from the sea and the parasang is equal to eight miles. 

The distance is grossly over-estimated. Mankir, ?\e. Malkhed, is 
about sixty miles south-east of Sholapur, and only about two hundred 
and ninety miles from Ratnagiri, which lies exactly opposite to it on the 
sea coast. Eighty Sindian parasangs or 640 miles from the sea would 
carry Mankir, as Fleet points out, more than across the breadth of India. 
(Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, in B. G. I. ii. 383, 396). Masudi Or 
his informant appears to have equated the parasang of Sind with the 
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double Yojana which was between 8 and 9 miles (Cunningham, A. 6. I. 
571). His distances will be found to be correct, if the imaginary and 
fallacious distinction between the Sindian parasang and the ordinary 
parasang is ignored and the former also reckoned, just like the latter, at 
about four miles. 75 x 4 = 300, which is as near 290 as can be expected. 
The genesis of the error lies, perhaps, in the fact that there was a 
Yojana of 1000 Krosas = about 4i miles and another of 2000 Krosas = 
about 9 miles (Ibid.). Masudi would appers to have understood 
distances which were expressed in terms of the smaller Yojana to have 
been stated in those of the larger. 

I. 21, last line. There are many crocodiles in the hay of Sindabur 
in the kingdom of Baghara in India . 

The exact site of Sindabur has been the subject of much con- 
troversy and is still uncertain. Yule was inclined to identify it with or 
Piace it in very close proximity to modern Goa. His arguments are thus 
stajed : (l) Ibn Baluta (Defr^mery, iv. 6i-2) states that Sindabur was a 
delta island and Goa is the only one partaking of that character on this 
coast. (2) Ibn Batuta notes that Sindabur contained thirty-six villages 
and De Barros assures us that Goa island was known as ‘Tisvadi/ which 
signifies 4 thirty villages \ (3) The order in which Rashidu-d-din places 

Sindabur, Faknur, Manjarur and Hili is perfectly correct, if 
for Sindabur we substitute Goa. (4) Sidi ‘Ali in the ‘MuMt’ (J. A. S. 
B. V. (1836), p. 564) speaks of Goa as 1 Guva-Sindabur. (5) Ibn Batuta 
observes that there was a small island in the vicinity of Sindabur near 
the mainland. This island must be Angediva,” (Hobson Jobson, s. v. 
Sindabur; Cathay. 1st Edit. I. ccli and 444). 

Dr. Badger was of a different opinion. He was sure that Sindabur 
was the Chintacora ’ of the Portuguese writers and he located it at 
Ankola in North Canara, because Varthema speaks of having reached 

Chintacora' in one day from Angediva, and Ankola is just five 
miles south of that island. (Tr. Travels of Ludovico Varthema, 120 n). 

.. Bllt u is sta ted in the Imperial Gazetteer (Ed. 1908) that Sindabur 
which is mentioned as Chintabora or Chintacora by the Portuguese is 
Chitakul, which’ lies on the other side of the river to old Carwar, and four 
miles to the east of the modern town of that name. The writer of the 
article points out that the fame of the pepper of Sunda, had induced Sir 
W. Courten to open a factory at Carwar in 1660 A.C. This Chitakul is 
now called Sadashivgaph, from a fort built in 1715 A. C. by the Sonda 
chief Basava Ling in the name of his father. (I. G. X. 289 and XV. 65). 
The same view had been adopted more than thirty years before by 
Sir James Campbell, the Editor of the Gazetteer of Kanara district. He 
rejected Yule's identification on the ground that “there is nothing 
in the name which can be identified with Goa and such details as are 
given are as suitable to Chitakul as they are to Goa ” The double- 
barrelled name Kuwai-Sindabur, which is used by Sidi ‘Ali Rais 
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Capudan, does not mean, he contended, that they are the same. Goa and 
Chintakul “ are close enough to be grouped together, in laying down 
seasons for the voyage from Western India to Aden”. They are only 
fifty miles distant from each other. It may be also urged in favour 
of Chitakul that “ Kirwar is the only first-rate harbour on the 
western coast between Bombay and Colombo. It offers every 
convenience to shipping at all times of the year” (B. G. XV. Pt. ii. 
(Kanara), 318). Sindabur was undoubtedly a very well-known port, as 
it is mentioned by Idrisi (89 infra), Rashidu-d-din, (68 ibid), 
Abul Feda (in Gildemeister, Text. 40, 46; Tr. 184, 188), and also in 
the Livre des Merveilles de VInde , (157-158). But Chitakul does not 
bear the close phonetic resemblance to Sindabur that is required. 

Sindabur must be derived from some such name in Sanskrit as 
Chandrapura, which would assume in the vernaculars, the forms Chanda- 
pur, Chandpur, Chandrawar, Chandawar, etc. This has led to a fourth 
suggestion, viz,, that Sindabur was Chandrapura, the old capital of *the 
Kadambasof Goa. Mayanalhdevi, the daughter of Jayakeshi I, married 
Karna I Chalukya of Gujarat who reigned from 1061 to 1093 A. C. 
Mayanalladevi was the mother of the renowned Siddharaja Jayasinha. 
This Chandrapura has been identified with Chandawar, six miles south 
of Gokarn and five miles north-west of Kumta. Gokarn is in Honawar 
taluka and lies south- east of Goa in Lat. 14° 32\ N.; Long. 71° 22' E. 
It is a place of great sanctity on account of an image of Mahableshwar, 
i.e. Shiva, which is said to have been brought here by Ravana. The 
capital of this dynasty was at Chandrapura in 916 A. C, when Mas‘udi 
wrote. It was removed to Goa only in the middle of the 11th century. 
(B.G.I. i. 171.; Fleet, J. B. B. R. A. S. IX. 283; G. M. Moraes, The 
Kadamba Kula, 178, 182, 185, 333; B. G., Canara, XV, Part ii. 277). 

In any case, it seems certain that Sindabur was somewhere near the 
coast between Goa and Kumta. 

The name Baghara, which is written and also in Sprenger’s 
MSS. ( loc . eit. 234) has also baffled the commentators, probably because it 
has been supposed to be the designation of a place instead of a person. 
I venture to suggest that it is the latter. Mas'udi has the commendable 
habit of mentioning the name of the king or governor along with that 
of the country. Thus he meticulously records the names of the rulers 
of Cambay, Saimfir, Multan, Mansura and Qanauj in his day. It seems 
to me that the true reading is ^ Naghu or Nagu, the short form of 
Nagavarman. 

A reference to the dynastic list of the Kadamba rulers of Hangal 
in Dhirwar district, shows that there were two kings called Nagavarman, 
the second of whom may be the Baghara or Naghu of Mas' udi. (Fleet in 
B.G.I. ii. 550; Duff, C.I. 292; Moraes, Kadamba Kula, p. 167*8). It is 
perhaps necessary to state that Dr. Fleet and others were disposed* 
in the last century, to question the existence of this Nagavarman and 
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the genuineness of the old dynastic lists. But the recent discovery 
of the Marcella Copper-plates of his great-great*grandson, Shashtha 
Deva II, who is also called Chatta or Chatt^ya, must dispel all doubts 
and settle the matter. See Moraes, Kadamba Kula, 387-393, for the 
original text and translation of the epigraph. 

The Arabs frequently changed the hard 4 g* of a foreign tongue into 
as in (Pythagoras) , (Bulgaria) M , (Magian) £•, (Isagogue of 

Porphyry) (Geography) (Magnet) . 

I, 22, l. 8. The Icing of Kanauj , who is one of the kings of Sind, is 
Bauiira . This is a title common to all kings of Kanauj . 
There is also a city called Bauiira , ichich is a dependency 
of Multan . 

This name is another of our unsolved conundrums. Meynard’s 
Fuelling is ( I. 372), but it cannot be depended on, as he never gives 

any variants. Sprenger says that the MSS. he consulted had •jjy.t 

*jiy and ( loc . cit . 380). The copies belonging to Raverty showed 
and Oij* (Mihran, 206). Here again, as in the case of Ruhmi, 
the clue to the solution may be found in the dynastic list of the Gur jjara- 
Pratihara rulers of Qanauj. The right reading seems to be a ^y.j 
•*}y. or O sy Bozah, Bozoh or Bodzah, i.e. Bhoja . 

Bhoja the Great ruled at Qanauj from c. 840-890 A.C. 44 His domi- 
nions were very extensive; his power was acknowledged upto the 
Vindhyas from sea to sea and he is also known to have conquered his 
formidable foe, the king of Bengal.” He was succeeded by Maliendrapala 
(890-910) and he, by another Bhoja who died after a short reign and was 
succeeded by his half-brother, Mahipala, who ruled from about 910 to 
940 A.C. (V. Smith in J. R. A. S. 1909, p. 269 ; E. II. I. 360-1 ; Duff, C. I. 
77, 79, 296). Mas'udi’s statement that the title was common to all the 
kings of Qanauj is probably due to the fact that Bhoja the Great was 
succeeded, after some years, by another prince of the same name who had 
been ruling shortly before the time of MasTidi’s arrival in India. 

The reference to a city which was also 44 called Bauiira after its 
princes ” and 44 was a dependency of Multan ” under Islamic sway, must 
be to the district called Budha by Istakhri and Ibn Hauqal (29, 38, 39 
post). It may be worth while to note that if this toponym were written 
with a * or J* (as 4 or it would be pronounced as “ Budhah 99 by 
Arabs but as 4 Bozah * or 4 Buzah 9 by Persians. Bozah is not unlike 
‘Bhoja 9 in sound and (Boozah) is one of the variants actually 
found in Manuscripts. 

I. 23, l. 9. The kingdom of the Bauiira , king of Kanauj, extends about 
one hundred and twenty square parasangs of Sind , each 
parasang being equal to eight miles of this country . 

Mas'udi’s Sindian parasang has again led him into a pitfall. 120 
Sindian parasangs would be more than 960 statute miles, as the 
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Arabian mile was a fraction longer than the English, The square area 
of the kingdom would be then more than 9,21,600 miles— which is obviously 
inadmissible. The total area of the Indian peninsula is about lj million 
miles. Here again, the statement would be less incredible if the Sindian 
parasang was reckoned at only four miles, 

I. 23, /. 20. Around it ( Multan ) there are one hundred and twenty 
thousand towns and villages . 

This also must evoke “ an elevation of critical eyebrows.” The 
words in the original are 4 A j ( Prairies , /. 375), The kingdom 

of Multan comprised only some parts of modern Punjab and North- 
ern Sind. The total number of villages in all British India is about 5,00,000 
and in the whole of the subcontinent about 7,00,000. Mas‘udi does not 
mean ‘towns and villages' but “farms and hamlets”, that is, farms, 
estates or holdings given on military tenure to Musalman soldiers and 
villages occupied and cultivated by the indigenes. The total number 
of towns and villages in the whole Province of Sind now is officially 
stated to be only 4429. (I. G. XXII. 403). 

I. 23, 7. 5 from foot When all the rivers which ice have enumerated 

[Jlielum, Biyas , Jiavi, etc.] have passed 

Multan , they unite at about three days' journey 
below this city * at a place called Ditshab into one 
stream which proceeds to the town of Al Bur . 

Kaverty hazarded the opinion that the name of this place was derived 
from the Persian 4 Dosh ’ “ meeting,” and ‘Ab’ “ water,” and that it was so 
called because the waters of six great rivers met here. (Mihran, 209). In 
the first place, ‘ Dush 9 does not mean ‘meeting’ but ‘milking’ and 
‘ Dushab’ signifies “ syrup of dates or grapes,” according to Richardson’s 
Dictionary. In the second, it is extremely unlikely that such a 
conspicuous landmark as that where several of the greatest rivers of the 
country assembled in confluence, should have had no indigenous name 
and been known to the people by a meaning-making designation of 
foreign manufacture, so early as the first quarter of the tenth century. 

I venture to suggest that what Mas‘udi wrote was Wushab, 

and that what he meant was. Wusha, i.e. Uchcha. 

It is perfectly true that the five rivers now fall into the Indus at 
Mithankot, about forty-eight miles south of Uchcha, and not at Uchcha 
itself. But these old writers were not scientific geographers, recording 
the results of careful surveys or of even their own observations. Their 
information about the physical features of the country was, for the 
most part, derived from chance acquaintances who had themselves 
obtained theirs from not very reliable sources. Their assertions 
are often only vague expressions of nebulous ideas and restricted know- 
ledge. They frequently repeat only the common view of their times, 
mere hearsay or popular rumour and sometimes render also an 
uncouth and outlandish name by one more familiar or intelligible to 
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themselves or to their readers. 

Now we, ourselves, do not now know where the six rivers actually met 
a thousand years ago. But it is fairly clear, from the passages which 
I shall presently quote, that the junction of the five rivers with the Indus 
was popularly believed , at this time and long afterwards, to take place at 
Uchcha itself. It may have been a wrong belief, or vulgar error; it may 
not have been in exact correspondence with fact, but we have nothing to 
do with that. All that we are concerned with is to show that the idea 
was widespread and generally held even by fairly well-informed persons. 

I will first cite an old Sanskrit inscription of V. S. 1333, i.e. 1276 
A.O. which was found in a Baoli or step- well at Palam, about twelve miles 
south-west of Delhi. It is recorded there that the step-well was excavated 
by the orders of one Udhdhara, the son of Haripdla, who came originally 
fromUchchapura, “where the Vitasta (Behat or Jhelum). Vipisa (Beds) 

anlShatadru (Sutlej) join in front with the swelling waves of the 

Chandrabhaga, where stands also the friendly Sindhu with its abluents 
and where the land is laved by the water of that Sindhu, where V e 

town of Uchchapura laughs at Amaravati; even there was the 

abode of his father Ilaripila.” (Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra’s Tr. in J.A.S.R, 
XLIII, 1874, p. 106). The epigraph is mentioned in the As/u'u-s- 
Sanddid , as well as in Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathan Kings 
of Delhi, (p. 136-7) and clearly reflects the general opinion that the 
rivers named met the Indus near Uchcha. 

We have next the testimony of Sharafu-d-din ‘Ali Yazdi who 

states that the Jatnd [Jhelum] “ joins the Chinawa above Multan and 

below it, they join the Ravi Afterwards, the river Biyah joins 

them and the united streams pass by Uch and join the Bind or 
Indus' 7 . ( Zafarnamci , Text, II. 179, 1. 5 ft, E. D. III. 522). A parallel 
statement will be found also in the Alalfuzht-i Timhri where also it is 
stated that “ the united rivers fall into the Sind or Indus in the 
neighbourhood of Uch. ” (E. D. III. 476). 

There can be little doubt that the confluence of the Punjab rivers 
with the Indus was generally said and believed to take place at 
or very near Uchcha. The belief or averment may not have been in accor- 
dance with fact even in those days, as it is not now. But that is beside 
the point. We are concerned with the popular opinion of the times 
and not the scientific fact. Indeed, even so late as the last decade of the 
18th century, Mogul Beg, a surveyor employed by Warren Hastings, 
after mentioning the Eive Rivers and their confluences, wrote thus: 
“ Near Uch f it [the Ab-i-Siud or Indus] unites with the Panj Ab or 
Punch Nad and towards the Bandar of Lahri, it unites with the ocean.’ 1 
(Mihran, 298). 

Major Rennell, also, shows the five rivers falling into the Indus, 
just below ‘Uch’ on the Map, facing page 65, of his famous Memoir of 
a Map of Hindoostan, in 1798. 
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And Raverty himself assures us that “in the last century , the Panch 
Nad existed , united icith the Indus close to Uch t on the west, and did 
not then exist, as it does at present, but was situated a little higher 
up than Uch,” (Mihran. 344 note). 

Elsewhere also, he writes thus: 41 Uchcha stands on the east bank of 
the Chenab and its tributaries now, but in former days, stood on the west 

bank of the Biah and a little above its junction with' the Sindhu or 

Ah-i-Sind and at the period in question, the Chenab and the other rivers 
of the Punjab were tributaries of the Biah.” (Mihran, 244 Note). 

Mas‘udi was, after all, only a casual visitor to this country, and we 
have no right to demand from him and his ilk anything approaching 
to our modern standards of scientific geography. His statements have no 
pretensions to precision and he is merely repeating a popular geographi- 
cal idea. Only a few lines lower down (p. 24, 1. 7 ff), he propounds the 
extraordinary dictum that “ several great rivers on the Larwi coast [the 
coast of Saimur, Sop Ira and Thana], run from south to north , whilst all 
other rivers of the world (low from north to south, excepting the Nile 
and the Mihran of Sind/’ Every one knows that there are no such rivers 
anywhere in India and the Mihran (Indus) does not flow from south to 
north, either. It only proves that his notions of the hydrography of this 
country were exceedingly jejune and it should also teach us that we have 
to make allowances for the low level of geographical knowledge in his 
day. 

Indeed, Yule, than whom few were more learned in the History 
of Geographical Science, was so exasperated by the topographical 
errors of another Arab traveller, Ibn Batuta that he declared the 
Muhammadan mind almost incapable of “ relating accurately that 
\#iich is witnessed in Nature and Geography/' (Cathay, I. 402). General 
Jlaig also complains of the “utter lack of precision *' in the early Arab 
geographers. (I. D. C. 71). 

I. 24, l. 6. Multan is seventy-five parasangs from Mansur a. Each 
parasang is eight miles. The estates and villages dependent 
on Mansur a amount to three hundred thousand . 

The real distance is between 350 and 400 miles only— just a 
little more than half as much as 600 (75 x 8) — according to Elliot 
(373 infra) and Raverty (Mihran, 190 note). Here again, the inflated 
estimate of the length of the Sindian parasang has misled Mas udi 
and his statement would be in fair accord with fact if the para- 
sang was equated with 4 or 4£ miles. Note that the word fa ( Prairies , 
I. 378) is here rendered as ‘estates', by Dowson himself* 

* 1 . 24, l . 13 from foot. The inhabitants of Mankir , which is the capital 
of the Balhara, speak the Kiriya language , which 
has its name from Kira , the place where it is ' 
spoken . 

A slight alteration of the diacritical points would restore the names 
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to ‘Kanariya* and “Kanara.” Alberuni, while mentioning the varieties of 
alphabets or dialects current in India in his day, enumerates nine, viz., 

“ Nagari, Ardh'anagari, Malwari, Andhri, Dravidi, Lari, Gauri, Bhaikshuki 
and Karnata, which is used in Karnatadesha, whence those troops come 
which in the armies are known as Kannara” (Tr. Sachau. I. 173). 
Mas'udi’s Kira [Kanara] and Kiriya [Kanariya] are evidently identical 
with this language of Kannara or Kannada, i.e., Karnataka. He himself 
tells us a few lines lower down, that the country of the Balh'ara is “also 
called Kamkar” (p. 25, l.c.) i.e. Kannar. Kannara is derived from the 
Drav. ‘ Kar* , ‘black’ and nctdu country. Karnatak has reference to 
* Nati,’ the adjectival form of 4 Nadu (Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar, 
Introd. 34-5). 

I. 25, L 6 from foot. It [Fir an] or Qiranj] is situated on a tongue of 
land which stretches into the sea , from whence 
large quantities of amber are obtained . 

The word used here also is jr* (Text in Prairies. I. 3S8) and Spren- 
ger’s rendering is “ The sea throws ambergris on the shore”. (1. c. 393). 
Wassaf notes that “ White amber [called also Grey amber, Grisamber or 
Ambergris] is the dregs of the Sea of Hind”. (E. D. III. 29), Tavernier 
speaks of two large pieces of ambergris weighing 33 and 42 pounds 
(French livres) having been found in the Indian Ocean (Travels, II. 
141-2). Mas udi (Sprenger, 353), Kashidu-d-din (71 post) and Duarte 
Barbosa (Tr. II. 181) also speak of ambergris being found in the 
Indian Ocean. 

I. 28, 1. 10. Its [that of the Multan idol] whole body is covered with 
a red skin like Morocco leather and nothing but its eyes 
are visible. 

Alberimi tells us that, “ a famous idol of the Hindus was that at 
Multan, which was dedicated to the Sun and therefore called Aditya. It 
was of wood and covered with Cordovan leather ; in its two eyes were two 
red rubies ” (India, Tr. Sachau. 1. 116). He cites also the rules laid down 
for the construction of the image of Aditya by Varaha Mihira. “ The idol 
of the sun, must have,” that author states, “ a red face like the pith of the 
red lotus - - and wear a crown of several compartments and be clad in 
the dress of the Northerners, which reaches down to the knees.” ( Tb . I, 
119). The original passage will be found in the Brihat Samhita , 
Ch. LVIII, sections 30-48, 56-7 and Kern’s Trans, in J. R. A. S. 1871. 

A much older description is found in Hiuen Tsiang, who says that 
there was in Multan an “ idol dedicated to the Sun which was very 
magnificent and profusely decorated, to which the kings and high families 
of the five Indies never failed to make their offerings and to which men 
from all countries came to offer up their prayers.” (Beal’s Tr. II. 274). 
A more modern account can be read in Thevenot. The notice indicates 
that the temple of the Sun at Multan continued to attract worshippers 
and was frequented in the 17th century just as much as it used to do in 
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the 7th, 9th and 11th 1 . He states that the “ Banyans and Catrys have in 
Multan an idol of great consideration, because of the affluence of people 

that come there to perforin their devotions after their way I know 

not the name of the idol that is worshipped there ; the face of it is black 
and it is clothed in red leather ; it has two pearls in place of eyes 
and the Emir or Governor of the country takes the offerings that are 
presented to it.” (Travels into the Levant, Eng. Tr. of 1687, Part III 
(Indies), p. 55). The shrine was demolished, some years after Thevenot 
wrote, by Aurangzeb in one of his periodical paroxysms of iconoclastic 
rage and a mosque was erected on the site. (A. G. 1. 235). 

The Multan Sun-god is pictured on several coins also of the sixtli 
century. Cunningham thus describes three which he had found in the city 
itself. u The reverse of one of them/* he writes, “ shows the bust of a god, 
which Prinsep refers to as the Mithra of the Persians, but which I be- 
lieve to be the Multan Sun-god Aditya. The bust is surrounded by rays 
after the Indian fashion and is quite different from the head-dress of the 
Persian Mithra. A second coin bears the same head and the name of 
Khusru Parviz of Persia. The third bears the same Sun-god’s head. On 
the obverse is a legend with the words 4 King of Multan’ at the end and on 
the reverse the rayed head of the Sun with the name in Nagari of ‘ Shri 
Vasudeva’ and ‘Panchan (?) Zibulistan.” (Arch. Surv. Reports, Vol. V. 
122-3; see also Cunningham, Coins of the Later I ndo-Scythians, 122-125). 
I. 29, l. 12. Distances. 

These much-heralded Itineraries have not fulfilled the hopes 
entertained at their first publication, of shedding welcome light on the 
historical geography of Sind and Baluchistan. They have served rather 
to obscure the subject than to illuminate it. They are bare catalogues of 
toponyms transcribed by one writer from another with scant regard for 
precision and tables of distances not infrequently set down at random. 
Not a word is said about the nature of the roads, the physical features of 
the country traversed, its degree of altitude, or the mode of travel and 
transport. We are not told, even when the lie of the land requires it, 
whether the journey was performed by land or by water. 

The distances themselves are propounded in terms either of the 
farsahh, the day’s journey or the Marhala* Unfortunately, the true value 
of any of these measures of length is a matter of great uncertainty and very 
difficult to determine. The farsakh is reckoned in various districts and 
by different authors at 2£, 3, 3}, 4 and even 5 miles. (Elliot, 400 post and 
note). Some modern writers make it three miles at one time and four at 
another, according as the one or the other estimate suits some pet 
hypothesis. We are also told that in Afghanistan to-day, the Farsakh is 
ordinarily reckoned at 4 miles, but varies in different parts of the 
country, being 6 miles in Sistan and 5i in Afghan Turkestan (I. G. V. 62), 

1 The Arab geographers themselves speak in two voices on the point. Khur* 
dadbih makes it 12000 cubits, each of 24 fingers (about 18 inches), that 
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about 18000 feet or 3 9/22 miles C Journal Asiatique , 1865, p. 228 note; 
Goeje's Ed, Text. 4, Tr. 2), but Masudi (Sprenger, he. 201, 203? 
Prairies , I. 186) and Alberuni reckon it at 16000 cubits = 24000 
feet = 4 6/11 miles. 

The precise length of the day's journey is equally uncertain, 
as it must necessarily and constantly vary according to the nature 
and conditions of travel. Rennell in his ‘Memoir of a Map of 
Hindustan/ (Ed. 1793, p. 317) reckons it ordinarily at 22 miles but 30 or 
33 and even more for a courier. General M. R. Haig, basing his calcula- 
tions on certain statements picked out from these Itineraries, declares him- 
self in favour of an average of 22 or 23 miles. (I. D. C. 66, 138). Mr. Guy 
Le Strange equates six days' journey with 50 farsakhs (L. E. C. 389) and 
one day's journey with 8£ farsakhs or 30 miles ( Ibid ., 338). Alberuni 
makes one day's journey equal to only 3J farsakhs , that is, 15 or 16 
miles, (54, 56 infra), Sprenger reckons it at 6 i farsakhs , or about 21 or 22 
miles ( Die Post und Reiserouten , xxvi). Sir Thomas Holdich differs from 
all these authors and contends that “ the routes described by the Arab 
geographers are camel-routes and their day's journey was as far 
as a camel could go in a day, which was far in the more 
waterless spaces of desert or uninhabited country and very much 
shorter, when convenient halting places occurred." (Gates of India, 227). 
He contends that “ taking an average from all known distances, it was 
about 40 and 50 miles in a well-populated district, but might be 80 across 
an open desert " (lb. 298). However correct this opinion may be about 
Makran and Kerman, it is almost certainly inapplicable to Sind. 

Again, the day's journey or mai'hala is said by the Arabs to have 
been of three degrees, short, average and long. Istakhri and Ibn Hauqal 
speak of a and a *jif a short stage and a long stage. 

(Goeje, 168, 169 ; Giidemeister, 34, 1. 21). Idrisi reckons an ordinary 
‘ stage ’ at thirty miles (Climate V, Sect. I), but states that a long day's 
journey was 40 miles (79 infra). The fact is that the stage or halting 
place for each day was fixed, not according to distance only, but in 
conformity with the conveniences available at each stage, i. e, its 
capacity to satisfy the needs of the traveller and even the general 
necessities of life. The abundance or scarcity of convenient halting 
places thus shortened or increased the length of the Mirhala, 

When all these facts are borne in mind, it is not difficult to 
understand why these apparently meticulous Tables have proved 
to be only wandering fires which have served more to darken counsel 
than to enlighten it. Instead of enabling us to put our finger on the Map 
and spot the obscurer place-names, they have only engendered intermi- 
nable disputes, surmises, and speculations or given modern authors 
opportunities for playing, so to say, the unprofitable game of knocking 
down one another's topographical nine-pins. They have, besides, been fre- 
quently convicted of error, by the results of modern travel and explore- 
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tion, in regard to topoiiyms of which! the situation is certain or nearly 
so* It is true that many of the errors are due to the deterioration of 
manuscripts and the defects of the Semitic script which lends itself with 
fatal facility to the corruption and even perversion of proper names, but 
some of them at least must be laid at the door of the authors 
themselves* 

Lastly, we have to remember that all speculations relating to the 
historical geography of Sind are rendered more or less futile by the fact 
that the Indus is the most fickle and changeable of rivers. “It is,” (as 
Captain John Wood despairingly remarked just a hundred years ago), 
41 utterly vain and unprofitable to identify localities in the delta of such a 
river ”, Its lower valley is “ a mud basin undergoing continual change, 
its banks are perpetually falling and the total absence of any tangible 
localities constantly involves the investigator in a maze of doubt” 
(Journey to the Source of the Oxus, Ed. Yule, 1872, pp. 20, 3), In other 
words, there are few or no fixed landmarks in the valley of the Indus 
and everything is at the cross roads of uncertainty. Discussion and 
speculation often means only 41 blundering up and down blind turnings.” 
I. 29, 7. 14. Darak, Rasak, the city of Schismatics , Bih , etc. 

“Darak, Beh, Band, Kasrakand, Asfaka and Fahlafahra are repre- 
sented in modern geography by Dizak, Geh, Binth, Kasrkand, Asfaka and 
Bahu Kalat (G.L 311-2). The situation of Rasak is doubtful. Holdich 
thinks it was somewhere near Sarbaz which lies about half way between 
Dizak and Bahu Kalat, but he is not sure about the identification. “ There 
is a place called Rasak in Makran even now, but it does not fit the posi- 
tion assigned to it by the Arab writers. It is a small village where there 
is no room for a city of such fame as Rasak is said to have been. There 
are also no ruins or other vestiges of former greatness round about it.” 
(Ibid. 312-4; see also Le Strange, L.E.C. 330). 

Most of the distances given here are not in accord with modern geo- 
graphical knowledge. The real distance between Tiz and Kiz or Kej 
(near Turbat) is at least 160 miles— about eight days’ journey, not five. 
The distance of Kiz from Kannazbur (Panjgur) is put down here as only 
two days, but the two places are actually more than 110 miles apart— a 
very long two days’ journey. The other statements which follow either 
diverge considerably from fact or yield discordant and mutually conflict- 
ing averages for the length' of the day’s journey. Witness the following 

Fahlafahra to Asfaqa 160 miles Two days. 

Asfaqa to Band 45 miles One day. 

Asfaqa to Darak (Dizak) 160 miles Three days. 

Band to Qasraqand 70 miles Two days. 

Qasraqand to Kiz 140 miles Four days. G. 1. 314. 

No wonder Le Strange complains that “ the earlier Arab geogra- 
phers know little about Makran and that the later ones add nothing 
worth mentioning,” (L. E. C, 330 note). 
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I. 29, h J7« From Kiz to Armabll six days , etc. 

f As Kiz is in Lat. 25°-40', Long. 63°-20 / and Las Beyla [Armabll] in 
Lat. 26°-10 / ; Long, 66°-45 / , Haig must be right in remarking that there is 
some error here. The real distance is 230 miles and he observes that, at 
the present day, at least twelve days would be required to travel from 
Ktz (Kej) to Armabll [Las Beyla]. The actual distance from Armabll 
to Kambali, which is put by Istakhri at two days is, for once, correct, 
as it is forty-six miles. The real distance of Debal from Nlrun 
[Haidarabad] is 87 miles. (L D. C. 66 and 138). Istakhri makes it four 
days, but Idrisi only three (78 post). The Chachnama , on the other 
hand, makes it a six days’ journey and the distance 25 fdrsakhs 
(158 post ) . 

I. 29, l . 18. From Armabll to Kambali two days . From thence to 
Debal four days. 

Qambali was on the high road from Armabll (or A r mail) to Debal 
and has been located near Khairkot, about 20 miles to the North-west 
of Lyari and commanding the Hala Pass, by Holdich (0. 1. 150) as 
well as Le Strange (L.E. C. 329, 330). Khairkot is u an ancient site, an 
undoubted relic of mediaeval Arab supremacy,” and there is ample evi- 
dence that this corner of the Bela district was once “ flourishing and 
populous.” (G. I. 308). General Haig also places Qambali near Khairkot, 
but thinks it was somewhere about ten miles to the South-east of Lyari 
and about 46 miles from Armibil. (£. D. C. 137). Lyari is shown 
in Constable, PI. 26 Ac. Qambali is probably the ‘ Kambal ’ (Biladuri, 119 
infra), where Muhammad the son of Harun died. 

I. 29, l. 5 from foot. From Mansura to the nearest frontier of 

Budha five days . 

Budha is the Budhiya of the Chachnama (159, 160 post) and 
Mas‘udi also speaks of a dependency of Multan called Bauiira [Baudha] 
at 22 ante, but Ibn Hauqal and Idrisi write Nodha or Nadha. Dames 
was inclined to favour the latter reading, because there is a Baluch 
tribe called ‘Nodhaki \ who have been in possession of Gwadar in Makran 
for centuries and are mentioned by Albuquerque as ‘ Notakani ’ in his 
Commentaries (Tr. Barbosa, I. 87 note). I may point out that Hajji 
Dablr also says that in 877 A. H, u forty thousand wild piratical bowmen 
called Notaks , who had invaded the territories of the King of Sind, were 
attacked and routed by Sultan Mahmud Begada of Gujarat, who was 
the grandson of the King of Sind ” ( Zafar-al-Wdlih , Ed. Sir E. D. Ross, 
22, last line). 

The distance between Mansura and the nearest, i. e . southernmost, 
frontier of Budha is stated by Istakhri here (Goeje’s Ed. 179, 1. 1) as 
five days, but Ibn Hauqal makes it fifteen and Idrisi six days (39, 83 
infra). ‘Fifteen' is probably an error of transcription and Istakhri’s 
estimate of five days is accepted by Haig. He holds that the extreme 
southern limit of Budha must have been about forty miles north of 
$ 
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SeKwan, and coincided with the southern limit of the present Kakarpar- 
gana of the Shikarpur division, west of the Indus. (I. D. C. 57 note). 
As Qandabil is said to have been its chief: town or capital, Budha must 
correspond to the Kachh-Gandava province and Elliot points out that 
there is still a town called Budha, on the Nud river, in the very centre 
of Kachh-Gandava. (388 infra). 

I. 29, ?. 3 from foot. From Multan to the nearest border of the tongue 
of land , known as Biyalas , about ten days . 

Byalas is Balis or Walistan or Walishtan. It was, Le Strange 
says, a district to the north of ^uran and included Sibi and Mastang. 
(L. E. C. 332, 347). Gardezi says Mahmud of Ghazna marched to 
rlBhatiya by the Walishtan route. (Zain-al-AMibar , Ed. Nazim, 66, last 
line). It is also mentioned by Baihaqi, who speaks of Bust, Walistan 
and Qusdar as if they were near one another. (TariWi-i-Mas'udii Bibl. 
Ind, Text, 72, 1. 9). 

The passage is not correctly rendered here and there is no 
reference to any ‘ tongue of land ’ in the original text of Istakhri. 
What that author says is, “ And from Multan to the nearest boundary 
of Alastan, commonly known as Balis, ten stages.” 

(Goeje, 179, 1. 4). 1* Jjl 0^1 

Dowson seems to have read 0^ 4 tongue \ instead of In another 

passage, Istakhri says that the number of stages from Qandabil to Mastanj, 
the city of Balis, is four. (Ib. 1. 6). Mastanj is our Mas tung-— which lies 
south of Quetta and west of Sibi. Constable 24 B c. 4 Kasdan/ (on the 
same line) is meant for Qusdar. It is in Goeje (179, 1. 3). 

I. 3D, l. 7. Between Multan and Basmand about two days . From 
Basmand to Al Ituz three — Annari, four—Kallari , two — 
Mansur a , one. 

The position of Basmand cannot be determined but this statement 
implies that Mansura was only twelve (2+3 + 4 -1-2 + 1) days’ journey 
from Multan, which is very wide of the mark, even if a day’s journey is 
reckoned at 22 miles. The true distance is about 400 miles, according to 
Elliot (373 infra) and at least 350, according to Raverty. (Mihran, 190 
note). Alberuni (61 infra) makes the distance 50 farsakhs of about five 
miles each, which is also too low. 

The journey between Multan and Al Riiz [Aror] is stated as only five 
days, though the real distance, as the crow flies, is not less than 240 miles. 
(Mihran, 248 note), 

L 30, l 11, From Debal to Tlz four days , from thence to Manjabari 
two days. 

There is great confusion here. Goeje’s text has : 44 Prom Debal to 
Ntrun four Marahil (stages) and from Ntrun to Manhatra two.” (179, L 
15). Idrlsi puts the distance from Debal to Nirun as three days’ journey 
(78 post). Ibn Hauqal states that Manhabari or Manhatara was 
$wo days’ distance from Debal , not from Nirun. (40 post: Gildemeistej*, 
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Text 36, Tr. 179). He understands 1 thence 9 as from Debal , not from 
Nlrun. Haig is sure that the right reading is not Tiz, but Nirun. (I. D. C. 
45-6). Tiz is a port in Makran and it could not possibly have been at a 
distance of only four days from Debal or of only two days from Manha- 
bari. Tiz lies in Lat. 25°-0 / N. f Long. 60°-40 / E. Debal (about 20 miles S. 
W. of Tatta) is in Lat. 24°-35 / N., Long. 67°-45 / E. A dilference of seven 
degrees of Longitude implies a distance of about 500 miles on Latitude 25°. 
I. 30, I. 17. The Mihran passes by the borders of Samand and Al 
Rur ( Ar or ) to the neighbourhood of Multan ; from thence to 
Man sura and onwards until it joins the sea . 

Raverty denounces this as nonsense and suggests that 4 to 9 is a 
blunder for ‘ from 5 . His remark that the river could not possibly have 
flowed back from Al Rur to Multan is just. (Mihran, 211 n). This is 
what Istakhri himself says : — Of <^*4 1 jt % '. \jir 0^ 

&UJI o*U» At' 1 <>*! ° £)* y/ 

- 0 1 J> j*A\J Jr* ^ 

(Text 180, 1. 2). 

In the translation from Ibn Hauqal, the mistake is avoided and there 
is no such averment. What the latter is made to say is that “its source 
is in a mountain from which some of the feeders of the Jihun also flow. 
Many great rivers increase its volume and it appears like the sea in 
the neighbourhood of Multan. It then flows by Basmad, Alruz and 
Mansura and falls into the sea to the cast of Daibal.” (40 post). A 
comparison of the text of Ibn Hauqal with the words of Istakhri inclines 
one to surmise that a line has been missed out in the text of the earlier 
or added in that of the later author. Ibn Hauqal has these additional 

words after the word, Oy^t* 

(Gildemeister, 36, J. S). [ J j'r 1 

I. 31, l. 2. 7 he “ Ashkcilu-l-Bilad" or the “ Kitabu-l-MasaWc Wa-l 
Mamalik 19 of Ibn Hauqal . 

The confusion between the AshkdbabBildd , the Masdlik-ab 
Mamalik and the Suvar-abBuldan of Ibn Hauqal, to which Elliot 
refers, has been cleared up by De Goeje. He has shown that the 
Masalik-abMamdlik qy Kitabu-l-Aqalim , of Istakhri is only an enlarged 
edition of the Suvar-abAqdlim, also entitled AshkdbabBildd , of an 
older author named Abu Zaid Ahmad bin Sahl-al-Balkhu ( Art. on 
htachri-Balchi-Frage , in Z.D.M.G., XXV, 42-58). 

This enlarged edition brought out by Istakhri is found in two recen- 
sions— a smaller and a larger. The former is represented by the text in 
Moeller and this is also what is found in Elliot. The fuller recension 
is the one edited by De Goeje. (Houtsma, Encyclopaedia of 
Ifllam, IV. 560)* There are several Persian translations or paraphrases 
of Istakhri's compilation. The so-called “ Oriental Geography of Ibn 
Qauqal”! published by Ouseley, is an English rendering of one sa,ch al^ 
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ridgment. The Suvar~al~Buldan is another and fuller recension of this 
Persian epitome, and two copies of still another version of the same com- 
pendium are in the British Museum. (Rieu, Catalogue of Persian Manu- 
scripts, I. 415*417). Balkhi, the real author or progenitor of all these 
compilations, died in 32*2 A.H. = 934 A.C. The compiler of the Suvarab 
Bui dan was Muhammad bin Asad bin ‘Abdulla, and there is a copy of it 
in the Bodleian, which is said to be the translator’s autograph. The date 
is not clearly inscribed, but Ethe has read it as 670 A. H. — 1272 A. C. 
(Saehau and Ethe, Catalogue of Persian MSS in the Bodleian Library, 
column 397; Eth6, Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the India Office, 
column 365). 

L 34, ?. 3. Yasli {Kambali ) . 

Holcjich challenges Dawson’s identification of Yusli with Qambali. 
He states that Yusli is the modern Uthal or Utal, near which there 
are unmistakable ruins of a considerable Arab town. (G. I. 307-8). 
Utal is shown in Constable, 26 A e. It is about 20 miles north-east 
of Lyari, while Qambali is located by him about the same distance north- 
west of Lyari, and by Haig at ten miles south-east of it. Utal is now in 
Las Bela State. 

I. 38, L 8 from foot. The villages of DahiiJc and Kahcan are contiguous 
to each other . 

Istafchri’s spelling is ‘ Rahuq ’ (Goeje, p. 176, 1.13) and Idrisi’s 
‘Rabun’ (80 post)- The districts meant are those now called Dashtak 
andKolwah, Kolwah is a well-cultivated tract lying to the south of the 
river, which Ibn Hauqal calls Labi and is now known as the Lob. (G.I. 
304). Kolw-ah is in Lat. 26°-0’ N., Long. 64°-0 / 14. It is shown in the 
LG. Atlas, PI. 35 C 3, 

I. 40, l 2. From Debal to Kannazbur , fourteen ; from Debal to Man - 
hdtara ( Manjabari ) two, and that is on the road from Debal 
to Kannazbur . 

The first of these distances is not laid down categorically or in so 
many words, in Istakhri, but it is implied. Cf. 29, 1. 11, where he says: 
“ Kannazbur to Kiz, 2 days, Armabil 6, Kambali 2, Debal 4 total 14. 
Dowson makes Istakijri say that Debal was 4 days from Tiz, but Tiz is a 
manifest error for Nlrim. It is also stated that it was 2 days from 
Nirun to Manjabari (Manhabara) and that (Manjabari) was on the road 
from Debalto Man sura. (30 ante ; Goeje, Text, 179,1.15,175, 1. 15). 
But Ibn Hauqal differs from him here. He puts Manhabari at tim days 9 
distance from Debal — on the road to Qannazbitr , which was 14 days from 
Debah Both these statements appear to be correct. 

Manjabari or Manhabari or Manhatara is a place most difficult to 
identify. Cunningham was sure that it was Tatta (A.G.I. 289), an opi- 
nion denounced by Haig as resting on “ a number of gratuitous assump- 
tions.” (I.D.C. 81). Raverty was in favour of locating it near Badin* 
Which is about 62 miles south-east of Jlaidara-bad. (Mihran, 227-229 notes). 
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TKe statements of the Arab writers on its situation are so conflicting 
with one another and so inconsistent with their own averments, that 
no place can possibly answer all the descriptions found in their 
writings* Istakhri says it was to the west of the Mihran and that any 
one going from Debal to Mansura would have to cross the river at 
Manjabiri, as the two places lay opposite to each other. (Goeje, 175, 1. 15). 
But he also states that Manjabari was two stages from Nirun which 
was four stages from Debal. (Text, 179, 1. 15, BO ante , q.v. my Note). 

At page 37 ante, Ibn Hauqal mechanically copies this and puts 
Manhabari at two days’ distance on the road to Mansura , but here, he 
asserts that it lay on the route to Qannazbur and two stages from 
Debal , not from Nirun , as Istakhri has it, 

Idrisi further perplexes the matter by locating Manhabari at three 
days from Sehwan, six days from Firabuz and two days from Debal on the 
road from Debal to Firabuz, i.e. Qannazbur. (79-80 post). It is obvious 
that Manhabari could not have been on the road from Debal to Nirun or 
Mansura and also on that from Debal to Qannazbur. Haig and Holdich 
attempt to cut the knot by supposing that there were two places bearing 
the same name. One of them, they locate twenty miles N.E. of Karachi, 
somewhere near Mugger Pir and the other, eight miles south-east of 
Shahdadpur or about forty miles north-east of Ilaidarabad. (I. D. C. 68, 
138; G. I. 309-10). But this duplication seems uncalled for, as it is 
founded on the supposition that every statement in Idrisi’s Omnium 
gatherum is correct and must be reconciled with the facts as we know 
them, even when it is prima facie impossible to do so. It seems that 
Nirun and Mansura are copyists* errors and that we should read 
“ Qannazbur ” in their stead. Manjabari or Manhabari was really a place 
which was two days from Debal on the road to Qannazbur and it lay 
opposite to Debal , not to Mansura. 

I venture to suggest the identity of Manhabari with Bhanbor. It 
is said by Hughes (Gaz. 120) as well as by [Sir Richard] Burton (Sind 
Revisited, I. 128) to have been known as Mansawar or Manhara* 
Bhanbor lies at about two days’ distance from Debal on the Gharo 
channel, about twelve miles north-west of Larry Bandar. (A. G. I. 299). 
Larry Bandar is about 40 miles south-west of Tatta. (Ibid. 289). In other 
words, Bhanbor is 5^ miles distant from Tatta and about 32 from Debal, 
which is located by Haig, Raverty, Le Strange and many other writers at 
about 20 miles south-west of Tatta. Bhanbor is reputed to be the most 
ancient port in Sind (Burton, 1. c. 1. 125), and the site is strewn with 
ruins of 41 houses, curtains, bastions and amorphous heaps ” in which 
coins and other antique objects are found in abundance. .. (Elliot, 368 
post). It is not a very large place but Manhabari also was not one, as 
it was only a place of landing or crossing on the road to Maferan. The 
Gharo channel, on which it lies, is an old arm of the Indus which had 
to be crossed and Manhabari must have been, just what Bhanbor was. 
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“ an outpost guarding the creek and regulating the shipping admitted 
into the open water way.’ ’ (Cousens, Antiquities of Sind, 8;). 

The real name of what is called Manhabari was probably Banhabari 
or Bahnabari Babhanbari, i. e M Bahmanbari, Sanskrit Brahmanwara. 
The Sanskrit form of Brahmanabad is, most probably, Brahmanvata or 
Brahmanvasa — “Brahman’s Dwelling”. There are very similar 
toponyms elsewhere in India, i rahmanbiria is a well-known place in 
Tippera, Bengal (I GL IX. 9). Constable 30 A d. Bamanbore is a petty 
State in Kathiawad (I. G. Vli 313) and Bamnasa in the same province 
must be another vernacular form of Brahinanvasa. There is a Bamanwas 
or Bamaniawas in Jaipur State, Rajputana (I, G., Ibid) and about thirty 
other toponyms of this type are registered in the official Guide to Indian 
Post Offices. General Haig assures us that bari is an old Sindhi suffix to 
place-names, e. g. y Ghorabari in the Lower Delta, Hurbari in Shahdad- 
pur pargana, etc. (I. D. C. 33). 

1.40, LS. Kamuhul from Mansiira is two days' journey. 

The forms ‘ Kamuhul’ and 4 Famhal 9 are errors for Amhal ( Rede 
Anhal, Anhil). The distance is palpably wrong. Kamuhul (Aphilwad 
or Nahrwala-Patan in Gujarat) could not have been only two days’ 
journey from Mansura in Sind. Gildemeister’s Text makes it eight 
stages (35, 1. 12 = Tr. 179) and this is also what is found in Istakhri 
(30 ante, Goeje’s Text, 179, 1. 9). A glance at any map must suffice to 
show that “ eight ” is correct. Idrisi states that “ from Mamhal to 
Mansura, through Bania, is considered nine days ” (81 infra). The error 
is perhaps due to cr having been wrongly read as 
1.40, L IS. The river Sandaruz is about three days' distant from 
Multan. 

Raverty’s theory is that this Sandaruz (Sind-rud of Istakbri, ante 
30) must be the “ Biyah and its tributaries, the Bihat, Chinab and Ravi, 
which, in those days, passed north-east and afterwards east of Multan 
and united with the Biyah some 28 miles to the south- ward of the last- 
named city.” As regards the other river Jandaruz, or Jandrud, he is 
positive that it must be “ the Hakra, Wahinda or Sind Sagar, of which, at 
the period in question, the Sutlej was a tributary.” (Mihran, 213-4). He 
also contends that Jandruz or Chandrud— the city which is said to 
have stood on the banks of the river— is “ an impossible name for a 
town.” {Ibid, 219), 

It seems more natural to understand these vague and jejune 
references in such a manner as would be consonant with the names as they 
stand. These old writers had no real knowledge of the source, alignment 
or confluence of any of the great Indian rivers. I^takliri knew the name 
of the Mihran and that of only one out of the five rivers of the Punjab. 
Ibn Hauqal had picked up, in a blundering sort of way, those of two of 
them. Mas‘udi mentions the Raid (Ravi), the Bahatil (Biyah?) and what 
he calls the 1 river of Kashmir, 1 but he had never so much as heard of the 
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Chinab or the Sutlej. He even makes some sort of confusion, by mixing 
up the river of Bust, Ghazni, Rukhaj and Dawar [the Helmand] which 
falls into the Hamun of Zarrah, with the Kabul river and speaking of 
it as if it was one of the five rivers of the Punjab. Idrisi’s knowledge 
did not extend beyond the crude statements of Ibn Hauqal and his only 
original contribution to the subject consists in the portentous pronounce- 
ment that Nahrwara and Mathura stood on the banks of the Ganges 
(p. 91 infra). Two centuries later, Wassaf was acquainted with the 
names of only four of the Punjab rivers, and he mentions them in the 
wrong order* (E. D. III. 36). ‘Unsuri also speaks of Mahmud of Ghazna 
crossing “ the Chandaha, Sihun, Rahwali and Behai.” ( lb . IV. 516). 
Amir Khusrau is guilty of a similar error ( lb . III. 70 note) and that 
most “ erudite geographer ” and author or two M Universal Histories ”, 
Hafiz Abru, declares that the Biyah 41 falls into the sea in the country 
of Kambaya.”! ( lb . IV. 4). 

I venture to suggest that all that is necessary to arrive at the true 
solution to this puzzle is to add a * dot * to the second letter and 

read or Satadriiz or Satadrud. The old Hindu name of the 

Sutlej was 4 Shatadru , and Sayyid Muhammad Latlf assures us that it is 
even now “ called Satadru by the lower mountaineers of the Punjab 
(History of the Punjab, p. 9 note). This Sandruz or Sindrud, as 
Istakhri calls it, is said to be “ about three days’ distant from 
Multan and to fall into the Mihrdn above Basmad, but below Multan.” 
Now, the Sutlej is the most eastern of the five Punjab rivers. It is 
known as the Ghara, after its confluence with the Blah and the combined 
stream now joins the Trimab — the Jhelam, Chinab and Ravi—near 
Uccha to form the Panjnad. Uchha, in fact, “lies on the south bank 
of the Sutlej opposite to its confluence with the Trimab ”, (I. G. XXIV, 
82). Uchha is about 72 miles south of Multan or about “ three days' 
journey below” that town. 

The courses of the Punjab rivers have changed considerably within 
the thousand years that have elapsed since Istakhri wrote. It has been 
held by more than one authority of great weight that the “ Sutlej 
flowed about this period in the present dry bed of the Hakra, some 
forty miles south of its present course.” (I. G. XVIII, 24). Its old 
bed through Bhawalpur and Bikaner can be still traced. (I.G. XXXIII, 79). 

Similarly, the Chandrud is the Chand-ab, i. e, the Chin-ab. Rud 
and A b are synonymous in Persian and the Surkhrud is also called 
Surkhab, the Wakhshrud, Wakhshab, the Sufedrud, Isfijab, the Marv 
Rud, Murghab, and so on. The old name of the Chinab was 
Chandrabhaga and it is, as Abul Fazl states, made up of two streams, the 
Chandar (Chandra) and the Bhaga, which unite near Khatwar [Kishtwar] 
and are known as the Chinab, Tr, II. 310). In fact, *Utbi 

speaks of the Chinab as the 4 Chandraha ' and he knows the Sutlej also 
only by its old name, Sataldur or Satladru (Satla^ru?). 
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(15, p. II 41). Baihaqi also speaks of it as Ab-i Chandrah. (Text, 328,1. 3). 

The town Chandriu; which' stood on its banks is, probably, what 
is now known as 1 Sodhra 9 or Sodra. Chandruz or Chandrur must be the 
vernacular form of Chandrapura— the city on the Chandra. Chandra- 
pura would become Chandrawara, Sandrawara, Sandror Sondra and 
Sodra. It is common knowledge that the Indian ‘ch’ is often changed 
into a dental or palatal * s 5 or 4 sh 9 in Arabic, e. g Chaturanga— Shatranj 
— Chach, Sasca (*•**)> China, Sin ; Chamara (fly whisk), Samara ( ante p.5) ; 
Chach, Shash. A town called Beas stands yet on the river of that name 
and another called Satrod also exists. (Constable, PI. 25 Ab, Ac). 

In a word, Raverty’s hypothesis is that the Sindrud is the Beas 
and the Chandrud his favourite Hakra. My submission is that the right 
solution is just the reverse. The Sindrud is the Satadrud or Sutlej 
which then flowed in the bed of the Hakra, and the Chandrud is 
the united Chinab or what we now call the Trimab. This explanation 
has the advantage of completely satisfying the phonetic requirements 
and appears also to be less far-fetched. 

L 44, h 6. Philosophers and geometricians have divided the land of 
Hind into nine unequal parts- ~as appears from the 
book called Batankal . 

The identity of this 1 Batankal ’ with “ Patanjali ” has been doubted, 
as there is nothing corresponding to this statement in any of the extant 
works of Patanjali. The discussion on the subject in Vol. II to which 
Dowson refers is misconceived and gets us nowhere. An examina- 
tion of the original Arabic text shows that the above quotation is not 
from Patanjali himself but from a Commentary [Tika\ written by an 
unnamed author or glossator on some book of Patanjali ’s. The words 
used are This Tika is cited in several other places also 

by Alberuni and the excerpts from it are neither philosophic nor meta- 
physical. They are all of a Puranic character, treating of cosmographic 
subjects. (Sachau, Tr. II, 263-4 Notes). 

1. 45, i. 6. And the mountain of Meru stands opposite to the 

southern pole . 

It should be pointed out in justice to Alberuni that what is here put 
into his mouth regarding Meru and the heavenly bodies revolving round 
it by Raehidiu-d-din does not represent his own knowledge or opinion. It 
is merely part of an excerpt from Brahmagupta and the Chapter in which' 
the sentences occur is entitled “ Of Mount Meru, according to the authors 
of the Puranas and of others.” (S. I. 243). The “ others ” are Brahma- 
gupta, Balabhadra and Aryabhatta. Alberuni even warns bis readers 
that “ all that Balabhadra produces is foolish', both in words and matter,” 
(lb. 244). 

1. 46, L 11. This mountain is so high that Firdausj, probably myant tb& 

following verse to apply to it. 

Thfo also does not occur anywhere to the original Arabic. The 
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* verse ’ is only a purple patch interpolated by Rashid or the Persian 
paraphrast (cf. S. I. 202). 

I. 47, l. 5. There are rivers and large streams , etc . 

The Persian text appears to have been very defective here and this 
important passage is rendered very differently in several places by Sachan. 
Some of the toponyms also are very differently spelt. Sac’iau translates 
it thus: “In the mountains bordering on the kingdom of Kayabish, i>e. t 
Kabul, rises a river which is called Ghorvand on account of its many 
branches. It is joined by several affluents. 1. The river of the Pass of 
Ghuzak. 2. The river of the gorge of Panchlr below the town of Par- 
wan. 3. 4. The river Sharwat and the river Sawa, which latter flows 
through the town of Lanbaga, ie. Lamghan ; they join the Ghorvand at 
the pass of Druta. 5. 6. The rivers Nur and Kira. Swelled by these 
affluents the Ghorvand is a great stream opposite the town of Pursha- 
var, being there called the Ford , near the village of Mahamira, on the 
eastern bank of the river and it falls into the river Sindh at the Castle of 
Bithr, below the capital of A1 Qandahar which is Vaihand.” 
(S. J. 259). 

Now Thornton writes thus in his article on the Kabul river. “ It 
rises about sixty miles from Kabul, at a short distance beyond which it 

receives the Lohgar river About 40 miles below Kabul, it receives 

the river of Panchshir....... It then receives the Tagao river The 

united streams of the Alishang and Alingar join it about 20 miles further 
down. At a distance of 20 miles more, the Surkhrud or Red River falls 
into it. 20 miles further east, it receives the Kama, called also the 

river of Kunar Just below Dobandi, it is joined by the Landyc or 

Panjkora and receives the river of Swat from the north-east. After 

this confluence, the Kabul river falls into the Indus opposite Attack.” 

It is clear from -this that Albcruni’s river of Ghorvand is not, as 
Dowson says in his note, the affluent or tributary called Ghorband in 
our maps, but the main stream, the great Kabul river itself. It will be 
also seen that Alberuni has left out the names of several of its tributa- 
ries. The river of the Pass of Ghuzak must be either the Lohgar river or 
the Ghorband tributary . Panjshir is well known and Parwan is situated 
about eight miles north of Charikar, which lies at the mouth of the 
Ghorband valley, 40 miles north of Kabul/ , (I.G. IX. 17 G). Sawa or 
Sheva is shown south-east of Lamghan and west of Kunar in Constable, 
PI. 22, De. The tract called Kunar extends from Shigal to Sheva, a dis- 
tance of about forty miles. (Raverty, Notes on Afghanistan, 106), The 
rivers Sharvat and Sawa are most probably the Alingar and Alishang 
which join the Kunar or Kama and fall into the Kabul a little above and 
below Darunta.. (LG, IX. 146). Druta or Darunta lies 3J Kos (or Kuroli) 
west of Jalalabad and about 10 Kos south-east of Mandrawar, (Raverty, 
N. A. 71, 99 ; see also I.G. XIV. 2). Babur speaks of “passing through 
the Daruta narrows by raft, and of going to the Bagh-i-Wafa in Adina- 

$ 
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pur after getting off a little above Jahannuma, i.e. Jalalabad.” (A. 
Beveridge, Baburndma , Tr, 421). The Ford [M*abar] of Mahnara is the 
Marminara of Baihaqi (E.D. II, 150) and may have been near what 
is now called Pratah Minara— the Fallen Minara [or Tower]. 

( Raver ty N. A. 93). Bitur which is said to have been below 
Waihind is probably the Petora of Captain Wood, who states that he 
passed by it on his journey by boat from Attock to Kalabagh. (Journey 
to the Source of the Oxus, Ed. Yule, p. 76). Mr. H. C. Srivastava in- 
forms me that Petore still exists at about 3^ miles south of the Attock 
Bridge and is locally known at Kot Pethere. The ruins of a Buddhist 
stupa, two rock-cut wells and of a castle can be still traced and are 
clearly visible. The Nur and the Qira are two rivers of Kafiristan in 
the north-west of Lamghan. (Raverty, N.A. 108, 135). They are shown 
in (Sir) C. R. Markham’s ‘ Map of the Sulaiman Mountains on the 
Northern Frontier of India ’ in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society for January, 1879. See also E, D. II. 465. 

I, 48, l. 2. After that there comes from the west the river of Tibet , 
called the Jailam . 

‘ Tibet * is a palpable error for Behat, the ancient Vitasta and 
the Kashmiri Vetb. 

1.49, l 16. It comes from the city of Turmuz and the eastern hills . 

!sj is a mistranscription of **} Narmad. What Alberuni really 
says is that “ between the mouths of the rivers Sarsuti and Ganges is the 
mouth of the river Narmada, which descends from the eastern mountains 
and takes its course in a south-western direction”. (S. I. 261). 

I. 59, h 4. The three eastern streams are the Balan , Ladafi and Nalin . 

Sachau reads Nalini, Hradini and Pavani (I. 261). All that follows 
upto the end of section iii at page 53 infra is, again, not an expression 
of Alberuui’s own opinions or knowledge, but an exposition of the Puranic 
geography. He is merely reporting or repeating what is said about the 
rivers of India in the Matsya and Vayu Puranas (S.I, 257, 259). The 
mention in the latter part of the excerpt of people whose lips are like 
inverted ears, whose ears hang down to their shoulders and whose 
faces are like those of horses, indicates that we are in the region of 
cosmographic myth and not of scientific geography. 

I. 54, h 4 from foot. In stating these distances ice will begin from 
Kanauj. 

Alberuni’s Indian Itineraries are, speaking generally, more accurate 
and reliable than those of Istakhri or Ibn Hauqal, and he appears also to 
have been fully aware of the pitfalls which lie in the path of a scientific 
investigator, who had to depend upon the assertions of individuals of the 
Hindu mentality. * His Tables of Distances are introduced with the 
following prefatory observations, the significance of which cannot be too 
strongly emphasised, especially as they have been lightly passed over in 
this version of Rashlcl-ud-din^s abstract. “It is only with the greatest 
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exertion and caution that we can, to some extent, correct the statements 
of the Hindus. But wc could not make up our mind to suppress that 
which we knew on account of that which we did not know. We ask the 
reader’s pardon, where there is anything wrong.” (S. I. 200; see also 
Remaud, Fragments , 82-3; Tr. 102). 

The information contained in these fifteen or sixteen itineraries is 
derived from three different sources of very unequal value : (1) The 
Quarter-Master-General’s Department of the Sultan, as regards the routes 
along which Mahmud’s cohorts had marched, in the course of his 
invasions, leaving fire, famine and slaughter in their trail. Many of 
the places mentioned in ‘Utbi’s history, Bhatiya, Nandna, Narain, 
Thanes ar, Barhamshil, Loharin, Mathura, Bari are noticed here also. 
They are the most reliable part of this lucubration. (2) The informa- 
tion supplied by Musalman traders, travellers and authors about the 
more distant parts of the country. (3) The literary and traditional state- 
ments of old Hindu writers and living pandits about towns and countries 
famous in Hindu literature and history, e.g., Ujjain, Bhilsa, Tanja- 
war, Rameshar, Kamarup, Khajuraha, Baroi (Dwarka), Uwarayahar, 
Odravishaya, etc. Respecting these, Alberuni had to rely on the asser- 
tions of persons whose knowledge he knew to be derived merely from 
tradition or hearsay, but he had to accept them for the nonce, for want 
of anything more trustworthy. 

It will be observed that whereas the distances tabulated in the 
itineraries of the first class are expressed precisely in tens and units as 
8, 9, 12, 15 or 17 farsakhs , those drawn from the second and third 
sources are expressed only in round numbers, 20, 40, 50, etc. In fact, 
these numbers are all but useless and rarely helpful in the identification 
of place-names which are doubtful or incorrectly transcribed or relate to 
extensive districts or provinces. These latter were, for the most part, 
only vague geographical expressions, the connotations of which were not 
fixed and must have varied from time to time in accordance with 
historical events which changed the political map of India. 

Alberuni states here that his farsakh is four miles but this is the 
Arabian mile, which is neither the English statute mile nor the English 
geographical mile. He is careful to define this mile here as equal to 4000 
cubits (S. 1. 166-7) and at I. 200, he again declares that I Farsakh 
= 4 miles = 1 Kuroh = 16000 cubits. If the cubit is reckoned at 24 fingers 
or about eighteen inches (A. G, I. 571), Albcruni’s mile must be valued 
at 6000 feet and his Farsakh at 24000 feet = 4 6/11 English miles. But 
the length of the cubit or is variously estimated and Sprenger 

reckons the Arabian mile as equal to 2000 metres = 2186 English yards 
= 6558 feet. ( Die Post und Reiser outen des Orients , Vorrede, xxvi 
apud S. II. 316 note). Mr. Gibb equates the Arabian mile with 1921 
metres (Travels of Ibn Batuta, 347-S). Now, four Arabian miles of 2186 
English yards each would be = 8744 yards = 4 39/40 miles* Or if 
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Mr, Gibb’s estimate is preferred, 4 Arabian miles = 7684 metres = 25200 
feet “ 4 17/22 English miles. Dr. (Sir) Aurel Stein takes Alberuni’s farsakh 
to have measured a little short of five miles. (J. A. S. B. 1899, p. 25). 

Elliot, Cunningham, Raverty and others who have animadverted on 
the undue abridgment of the distances laid down in Alberuni’s itineraries, 
have done so on the supposition that his farsakh was equal to only three 
miles. But it will be seen that this fundamental postulate or assumption 
is demonstrably incorrect. It follows, not only that the animadversions 
are founded on their own error, but that the identifications they have 
proposed on the basis of that assumption must be of doubtful validity. 

The following comparative table will show that Alberuni’s farsakh 
works out at five miles or even more, when he speaks from his own 
knowledge or had trustworthy sources of information:— 


Kabul to Ghazna 

17 f. 

88 miles 

(I. G. XIV. 12). 

Parshawar to Dunpur 

15 1 

79 


(I. G. XIV. 12). 

W aihind-Parsha w ar 

14 1 

60 


(Sarkar, I. A. cii). 

Dunpur to Kabul 

121 

90 

>1 

(Sarkar, I. A. ciii). 

Patna-Mungir 

15 f.100 

»? 

(Seeley, Roadbook, 3). 

Qunauj-Kajuriiha 

30 f. 

180 


(A. G. I. 481). 

Qanauj-Jcijmau 

121 

58 

M 

(Thornton, Gaz. 542). 

Mungir-Champa 

30 f. 

136* 


(A. G. I. 572). 

Qanauj-Mathura 

28 f. 

165| 

») 

(A. G. I. 572). 

Anhil wara-Somnath 

50 1 

260 

?♦ 

(Measured on the map). 

Qanauj-Mirat 

40 1 

225 


»» n 

Panipat-Kithal 

10 1 

25 Kos 

(Yazdi in E. D. III. 494). 


But this does not mean that his distances are always correctly stated. 
They are often undoubtedly faulty, but this is because his informants— 
Hindu Pandits, Muhammadan travellers, merchants or sailors had no 
real knowledge of the remote districts and towns which they had heard 
of, read about, or casually visited. Some confusion appears to have been 
introduced also by the fact that Alberuni has copied some of his dis- 
tances from Hindu authors who had stated them in terms of the 
ambiguous Yojana, which had to be converted into Farsakhs. 

The Yojana has been variously estimated at from ii to 9 miles and 
its exact length has been a frequent subject of puzzlement and contro- 
versy. (A. G. I. 571-2), In fact, the Yojana, like the Kos , would appear 
to have been kacha as well as pucca and it is often exceedingly difficult 
to say whether the Yojana in a particular case is of the first class or 
of the second. We have just seen Alberuni stating explicitly 
that a Kuroh was equal to a Farsakh or 4 Arabian miles. But at 
1. 166, where he gives the Hindu Table of measures of length, he states as 
explicitly that the Kuroh was only 4000 Arabian yards or cubits, i.e . 
6000 feet or one Arabian mile. Then at 1.167, he assures us that 
the Yojana was equal to 8 Arabian miles or 32000 Arabian yards = 48,000 
ieet ahd that the Kuroh was i of a Yojana , i.e. 4 Arabian miles. 
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Elsewhere He tells us that Valabha [Vala] is 30 Yojands from A'nhilwara 
(Text. 205, 1. 21 = Tr. II. 7). Here, the Yojana must be the short one of 
about 4i miles, as the real distance is about 150 miles. Anhilwad [Patan] 
is in Lat. 23°-52 / N.; Long. 72°-10 / E, Vala near Bhavnagar in Lat, 
21°-16 / E.; Long. 72°-13/ E. It is evident that the Yojana was of two 
sorts and Alberuni himself makes no secret of his own bewilderment. 

I. 54, last line. FAght parsangs from that [J aj mau] is Karvca ; from 
Karim to Brahmashk eight ; thence to Abhabudi eight; 
thence to the Tree of Bar agi {Brag) twelve. 

The relative situations of three of these places are reversed in the 
Arabic. According to Sachau and also Reinaud, (83; Tr. 103), what 
Alberuni says is; “Jajjamau 12 farsaJch from Qanoj. Abhapuri 8 f., 
Kuraha 8 f., Barhamshil 8 f ., Tree of Prayag 12 f.” (S.I, 200). If the 
Arabic is right, Kuraha must be Kora-Jahanabad, which lies about 29 
miles west of Fathpur in Khajuha Tahsll, Fathpur District, and about 
112 miles north-west of Prayag by road. (Agra and Calcutta Gazetteer 
quoted in Sarkar, I.A. cxii). Alberuni gives the latitude of Kuraha as 
26°-l / N. The I. G. makes it 26°-7' N. (XV. 398). 

Barhamshil reminds one of “the Brahman’s Fort ” of ‘ IJtbi 9 which 
was also called 4 Munj \ 4 Brahmashil ' literally means, ‘Brahman's or 

(Brahma's) Rock or Stone.' Munj has been supposed by Elliot to be 
Majhawan or Manjhawan, ten miles south of Kanhpur (Cawnpore). 
(E.D. II. 458). Dr. Nazim thinks it must be Munjh, which lies about 
thirteen miles north-east of Etawa (Mahmud of Ghazna, 109). But a 
glance at the map will show that neither Manjhawan nor Munjh can be 
identified with Alberuni's Brahmashil, as the latter is said to have been 
12 farsakhs , about 60 miles only, north of Prayag. Majhawan is 10 miles 
south of Cawnpore which is 124 miles north-west of Prayag (Th. 24) 
and Munjh, near Etawa, is ruled out a fortiori , as it is even more 
remote. 

There is a Manjhanpur about thirty miles north-west of Allahabad 
(Constable 28 Be). It is approximately in Lat. 25°-32 / N., Long. 
81°-30' E. (I. G. XVII. 197) and maij he Brahmashil. 

Abhapuri (Abhaypuri?) cannot be identified. 

1*55,2.6. Arak-iirat twelve parasangs from the tree of Prayag ; 

to the country ofUrihar, forty . Urdabishak, fifty . 

Dowson hazards the conjecture that Arak-fcirafc is Karantirat, now 
called Kantlt, in Mirzapur, but there is no phonetic resemblance 
between Karan and Arak (or Arku as in Sachau). A place called 
Arghya-tirtha is frequently mentioned as a place of pilgrimage on the 
Ganges in old inscriptions from Northern as well as Southern India. 
Karnadeva Chedi (R. 1040-80 A. C.) is said in one of his copper-plates to 
have performed ceremonial ablutions here before making a grant 
(Epigraphia Indica. XI. 175). 

Uwaryahar or fJriyahar, as it is in S. (L 20) aud II. 318), has not been 
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identified. I suggest that the right reading may be Awadbihar 

—the Awandbihar of Minhaj ( Tabaqat-i-Nasiri , Text 128, 1. 2), 
which is said to have been one of the districts conquered by M‘uizz-ud- 
dln Sam. Uddandapur or Uddandvihar was the old capital of Magadha 
and is now represented by the town of Bihar, There was a great 
Buddhist monastery and college here. It is mentioned in an inscription 
of Surapala of the Pala dynasty (Rakhaldas Banerjea in J. A.S. B. 
1911, p. 760). The distance given is only approximate and meant 
probably for the nearest boundary of the kingdom. Another phonetic 
approach may be Videlia. Its capital, Mithila (Darbhanga), was in 
North Bihar (J. A. S. B. 1897, p. 89 ; I. G. XVII, 380), In a word, 
Uwaryahar must be either Awandbihar or Videha, i.e, South Bihar or 
North Bihar, but the former is to be preferred. 

Urdabisliak (Ourdabishau in R. 104) which was on the borders of 
the sea, fifty farsakhs from Awandbihar (or Bihar) must be ‘Udravishaya’ 
or * Odravishaya’, the country of the Odras, i.e., Oriyas, not ‘ Urdhva- 
Vishaya’ as Sachau suggests. (II. 318 Notes). His MS. read ‘Ordabishau’, 
but this must be due to the copyist having transposed the ^ and a. “ The 
ancient province of Odradesha,” says Cunningham, " comprised the whole 
of the present districts of Cuttack and Sambalpur and part of Medini- 
pur” (Midnapore). (A. G. I. 511). Odra is mentioned by Alberuni himself 
in the list of countries in the east, in juxtaposition with Magadha, 
Mithila, Samatata, Paundra, Utkala, etc. (S. I. 301). 

I. 55, last line. There is a kingdom ichich is at present near Cliun , 
and the beginning of that is Dar (or Dur ), forty. 

The Arabic has it thus: * Thence along the coast towards the east are 
countries which are now under the sway of Jaur : first Daraur, which is 
40 f. from Ordabishau, Kanji 30 f., Malaya 40 1, Kunk which is the last 
of Jaur’s possessions in this direction/ (S. I. 200; R. 104). ‘ Jaur’ is the 
Arabic way of writing ‘Chola’ and the king referred to is the great 
Raja Raja Chola I, who reigned from 985 to 1011 A. C., or his son 
Rajendra Choladeva I, who succeeded him and ruled upto 1052 A. C. 
“In the course of his reign, Raja Raja passed from victory to victory, 
conquering the eastern Chalukyrm kingdom of Vengi, then Coorg and 
Quilon, and even the northern kingdom of Kalinga. At his death, he 
was the undoubted Lord Paramount of Southern India and ruled a 
kingdom which included nearly the whole of the Madras Presidency, 
Ceylon and Mysore. His son continued his father’s ambitious career 
and his conquests extended to Orissa and even Bengal/’ (Smith, E. H. I. 
345-6). 

Daraur is Dravara, i.e . Dravida. Malaya must be the Pandya country 
comprising the modern districts of Tanjore, Madura, etc. (A. G. I. 549, 
551). Kunk is Kongu*nad, the old name of a province which comprised 
Coimbatore and the south-western taluqs of the present Salem district. 
* Coimbatore is even now called Kongunad. During the ninth cen* 
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tury, the Kongu country passed under the Chola kings who held it for 
nearly 200 years. It then fell in the eleventh century into the^hands 
of the Hoyshalas.” (I,G. X. 358). 

It is perhaps worth noticing in connection with Alberuni’s spelling 
of the name ‘ Chola 9 that the oldest form is 1 Chora \ as in the Inscrip- 
tions of Asoka. Ptolemy has ‘ Chorai 9 and Pliny * Sora \ (I.G-. X. 326). 
I. 56, Z. 8. Thence [from PdtaUputra ] to Mangirij fifteen...,. Champa 
thirty ; Dukampur fifty Gangd Sdgar } thirty . 

Mangiri is Monghyr, the old name of which is said to have been 
Mundagiri or Modagiri (A.G.I. 476) or Madgagiri (Inscription of 12th or 
13th century), “Hill of Madga” (I. G. XVII. 401-2). The actual 
distance of Monghyr from Patna is about 100 miles. (Seeley, Road-book 
of India, Pt. 1, p. 3). It is reckoned at 37 Shahjahani Kos— each Kos of 
500 yards = about 2 3/5 miles, i.e. 96 miles by Bakhtawar Khan, the 
secretary of Aurangzeb, in the Miratu-l-3lam. (E. D. VII, 163). 

Champa is the old name of Bhagalpur district. Close to 
Bhagalpur, two villages named Champanagar and Champapur still exist. 
(A. G. I. 477). 

Dukampur has not been located, probably because the name 
is spelt wrongly. The reference seems to me to be to Jyrfy 
Vikrampur (the old capital of the Sena kings of Bengal), eight miles 
south-east of Dacca. The copyists appear to have first turned it into 
then into and lastly into this fantastic Jy^3*- 

Vikrampur is still the name of a pqrgana in Munshiganj division of 
Dacca district. Lat, 23°-33' N., Long. 90°-30' E. (I. G. VIII 220; XXL 
182), Vikrampur was the favourite residence of Ballalasena, the great 
grandfather of Lakshmanasena (r. 1119-1192 A. C.) 

Gang! Slgar, where the Ganges fell into the sea at one time, must 
be Saugor island. It is said to be about thirty farsetkhs — 140 miles — from 
Dukampur. As Vikrampur is in Lat. 23 c *33 / N., Long. 99°-30 / E. (I. G. 
XXI. 182), and Saugor island, at the mouth of Hooghly, lies between Lat. 
21°-3CK and 21°-36' N. and Long. 88°-2' and 88°-lP E. (LG. XXL 366), 
the real distance between the two places must be nearer 240 miles 
than 140. The error may be due to the confusion or ambiguity 
about the length of the Yojand. Two hundred and forty miles would be 
about equal to thirty pucca Yojands of about eight miles each. 

I- 56, last line. Thence [i.e. from Mali Bari , ten from Qanauj ], 
to Dukam , forty- five. 

“Dukam” is Dogaon, on the bank of the Sarju, about four miles 
west of Nanpara station on the Bengal North-Western Railway. It is 
22 miles north of Bahraich in Oudh. (I. G. XVIII, 367). Lat. 27° 55' 
N., Long. E. It is now in ruins, but was a prosperous town in the 

days of Akbar and copper coins struck here by him and Shah Jahan 
are not uncommon. (Vost, The Dogaon Mint, in J. A. S. B. 1895, pp. 69- 
71)* It is said to have been destroyed about the end of the reign of Shah 
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JaKan in consequence of tKe curse of a saint named SKaE Sajan. (Gazet- 
teer ot Oude, Ed. 1877, 1. 144). 

L 56, last line. Thence ( from Dukam) to the kingdom of Silhet , ten ; 
thence to the city of Bhut , twelve. 

This Silhet is, as Dowson notes, Shahjahanpur-Silhat in Gorakhpur. 
It is 30 miles east of Gorakhpur town. Lat. 26°-40 / N., Long. SS 0 ^ 7 E. 
Bhut may be Bettiah, Lat. 26°-48 / N., Long. 84°-30 / E., which is 82 miles 
east of Gorakhpur, i.e. 52 east of this Silhet (Th.). Bettiah is the chief 
town of Champaran, the north-east division of the district of Saran, and 
that division is often called Bettiah even now. (Th.). If Sylhet is the 
place of that name in Gorakhpur, Remaud’s identification of this ‘ Bhut’ 
with Bhutan (. Fragments , 105 n.) will not bear examination. 

I. 57, 7. 2. Thence for two hundred parasangs , it is called Tiliit , 
where the men are very black and flat-nosed like the 
Turks. 

The words for “ two hundred parasangs” are not in the Arabic Text, 
(98, 1. 11), which merely says that “ further on, the country to the right 
[of Bhut] is called Tilwut, the inhabitants Taru, people of very black 
colour and flat-nosed like the Turks” (S. I. 201 ; R. Tr. 105). Tilwat (or 
Tilut) is Tirhut. The old Sanskrit form Tirubhukti is probably deriv- 
ed from its “flat-nosed” Mongoloid inhabitants called Tharus. The 
Tharus are mentioned along with the Koch and Mech by Minhaj. 
(T. N. in E. D. II. 310, q. v. my Note. See also Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 
1873, p. 239 note). 

I. 58, 7. 1. T'hence to I)hal , of which the capital is Bititri , to the king- 
dom of Kanky it.- is twenty parasangs. 

In the Arabic, “the capital is Tiauri or Tivari”(Tcxt 99, 1. 1), 
of which the ruler is called “ Gangeya”. (S. I. 202; R. Tr. 106). 
Sachau says that “ its position cannot be determined”, but there can be 
little doubt that it is Tripuri, the ancient capital of Dahala or the Chedi 
country. It is now called Tevar and was also known as Karanbel. 
The village of Tevar lies about four miles from Jabalpur (Jubbulpore). 
(I.G, XIY, 207). ‘ Tiwari Brahmans ’ are a well-known caste in the United 
Provinces. Kankyu (Gangyu) is Gangeyadeva Chedi, who ruled from 
about 1020 to 1040 A. C. He is mentioned by Baihaqi also, who says that 
Banaras was in the kingdom of Gang[eya], when Ahmad Nialtigin 
sacked it in 424 A. H. 1034 A. C. (Text, 497, 1. 9 f. f. ; E. D. II, 123). 

L 58, 7. 3. Thence to Asitr , thence to Banawas , on the shore of the sea . 

Banawasi is a place of great antiquity and is mentioned by Ptolemy. 
It lies sixteen miles south-west of Hangal in the Sirsi taluka of Dharwar 
'district Lat 14°*33 / N., Long. 75°-6 / E, Alberuni is mistaken in saying 
that it lies on the sea coast. (Fleet in B. G. I. ii. 278-9 note). 

Asur or Apsur, as Sachau and Reinaud read it, has not been identi- 
fied. It may be the old part of Barcelore, the name of which is 
Bwaruru in Canarese and is also written Abasarur by Ibn Batujta 
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(IV\. 77-8), Basarur by Abulfeda (Gildemeister, 184) and Barsalur, 
Bassaioor, Barcalur by others. Lat. 13°-55 / N. It lies ten miles south 
of Bhitkal. (Yule, H. J. 45), Constable 34 B c. s.n. Barkalur. 

|. 59, l. 7. From Mahiira [ Mathura ], at the distance of thirty-five f • 
you come to a large town called Dudhi ; thence to Bas’hur, 
seven . 

Oudhi may be Dudahi, now in pargana Balbahat, Jhansi district, 
nineteen miles south of Lalitpur. It contains a great number of 
Chandel ruins and a large Ckandel tank. (Silberrad’s Art. on the 
“ History of Western Bundelkhand ” in J.A.S.B. 1902, p. 125 note). 
Dudahi is said in the I.G. also (XL 374) to have been a place of 
great importance at one time. The tank and temples are stated 
to be undoubtedly of the Chandel period and a colossal image, twenty 
feet high, of the man-lion incarnation of Vishnu, which is carved on a 
rock close by, is also mentioned. Dudahi is shown in Constable 27 Dc. 
and is in Lat. 24°-25 / N., Long. 78°‘23 / E. (I.G. loc* cit .). It is true that this 
differs from that given by Alberuni himself— 25°-40 / N.— in the Qaniin-i- 
Masudi (S. II. 317 Notes), but this is of little or no moment. Alberuni’s 
results sometimes vary from those of modern surveys by 2, 3 and even 
4 degrees in regard to places, the names and situations of which are 
absolutely certain. Compare the following : 



Alberuni 

Bartholomew' 

Kabul 

33°-47' 

34°-30 / 

Peshawar 

34°-44 / 

34°-l' 

Jailam 

33°-2(y 

32°-55' 

Multan 

29°-40' 

30°-12' 

Tiauri (Jubbulpore) 

23°-0 / 

24°-36 / 

Pataliputra 

22°-30 / 

25°-37 / 

Mungir 

22°-(y 

25°-23' 

Dahmil (Nurpur) 

31°-10' 

32°-17 / 

Ujjain 

24°-0 / 

23°-9 / 

Tanjore 

15°-0' 

10°-47 / 

Rimeshwar 

13°-0' 

9°-17' 

Brahmanabad 

26°-40 / 

25°-52 / 

Tiz 

26°-15 / 

25°-0 / 


(Sachau, II. 341, 317). 

This should teach us that in those cases in which the situation of a place 
admits of doubt, the Table of Latitudes given in the Qdnun-i Mas'udi 
is not likely to prove helpful and may be even misleading. 

Beinaud and Sachau read the second name, as Bamahur, not Bas’hur 
and there is also the variant 4 Mihura \ Sachau makes the distance from 
Dudhi to Bamahur, seventeen farsakhs (I. 202), but Reinaud agrees with 
Dowson in reading the figure as seven. All three agree, however, in 
placing Bas’hur or Bamahur five farsakhs north of Bhllsa. There is a 
place called Bisoda which lies about 25 miles north of Bhilai (Constable, 
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27 Cc) and it may be the town meant, if the right reading is Bas’Hur. 

Alberuni makes the distance between Mahabalistan (Bhilsa) and 
Ujjain nine (or ten) farsakhs only, which is wrong. Bhilsa is in Bong. 
'77°'50' E., Lat. 23°-30 / N„ Ujjain in Long. 75°-47' E. The two places 
are really about two degrees of Longitude, about 130 miles, not 45 or 50 
miles only, distant from each other. Ujjain, again, is more to the north' 
of Dhar, than to the east of it. 

I. 60 , h 5 . From Dhar going south , you come to M ahumahr a ten 

f. ; thence to Kundaki, twenty ; thence to Namawar on the 
hanks of the Nerbadda, ten ; thence to Biswdr , twenty ; 
thence to Matdakar , on the banks of the Godavery, sixty f. 

Almost all the toponyms are written differently in the Arabic. (Text, 
99, 1. 11). Sachau has “ Bhumihara, Kand, Namavur, Alispur and Man- 
dagir.” Reinaud reads 11 Mahurnahra, Kandwahu, Namawar, Albaspur 
and Matdakar.” All that can be said of the first of these names is that it 
seems to be a miswriting of Maheshwar and that the second may be 
Khandwa. The third must be meant for Nimawar which lies on the 
right bank of the Narmada, 90 miles south of Ujjain (Th.). Alispur may 
stand for Ellichpur and Mandaglr, which Sachau was unable to locate, is 
undoubtedly Mungipattan (now called Paithan), a place of great 
antiquity and the legendary capital of Shalivahan. It is mentioned by 
Ptolemy and also in the Periplus. It is now in Aurangabad district and 
lies on the north bank of the Godavery. (I. G. XIX. 317). Constable 31 Cb. 
Ellichpur is said to have been founded by an old-time Jaina Raja named 
II (I. G. XII. s, n) and is mentioned by Barani (T. F. Text, 222, 1. 9). 

Khandwa also is said in the I. G. to be a place of considerable 
antiquity. u Owing to its position at the junction of the two roads 
leading from Northern and Western India to the Deccan, it must have 
been occupied at an early period --•.It is mentioned by the geographer 
Alberuni. In the twelfth century, it was a great seat of Jain worship-... 
The town has four old tanks with stone embankments.” (XV. 241). 

Khandwa may be, as this writer suggests, the Kundaki (Kand 
or Kandawaha) of this passage, but it is at least forty miles south of the 
Narmada and not north of it, as Alberuni locates it. Nimawar is on that 
river, but it lies about 80 miles northeast of Khandwa and not fifty 
south of it. Again, it is said to be 49 (9 + 10 + 20 + 10) farsakhs, that 
is, about 240 miles distant from Ujjain, but this is more than double the 
trbe distance, which is 90 miles only (Th.). Alberuni has, in fact, reversed 
the positions of and doubled the distance between the two places. 

The whole of this Malwa itinerary is more or less full of error. 
The great Arab polyhistor is merely repeating what he had learnt 
from books or from his Pandits about all such places in the province as 
were 11 renowned in Hindu story.” He is not moving due south from 
Dudahi, but jumping from one famous town to another and towards all 
nQints of the compass, as the names occurred to him. The ambiguity 
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relating to the Yojana and the Kuroh may have been partly responsible 
for the disparity in the distances and his informants’ ignorance of 
topography for the confusion in the bearings. * 

I. 60# l. 10. Bahruj and Dhanjur , forty-two f. south of Arihil warn. 

Bahruj is, of course, Broach, but Dhanjur is not so easily identified, 
Reinaud reads ‘Rahanhour ’ and Sachau 4 Rihanjur ’ (Fragments, 88, Tr. 
112; S. I. 205). The place meant is Rander, a very old town near Surat 
on the other side of the Tapti. Barbosa speaks of it about 1514 A. C. as 
4 Ranel’ and says it was “a rich and agreeable place of the Moors, which 
had very large and fine ships.” The Portuguese sacked it iu 1530. It is 
mentioned also in an inscription of the time of Muhammad Tughlaq, 
which is now in the mosque at Navsari. about eighteen miles south of 
Surat. It relates to a mosque erected at 4 Rauel ’ by Malik Maqbul, who 
was then* Governor of Gujarat. 

I. 61, l . 14. West from Nardna is Multan at the distance of fifty 
parasangs; thence to Bhdti fifteen ; south-east from Bhdti 
is Aror , fifteen. Bhdti is situated between two arms of the 
Indus. 

Aror was south-west , not south-east, of Bhati according to Sachau. 
(S. I. 205). But Dr. Nazim translates the passage thus; 44 From 
Bazana towards the west, Multan is 50 f. and Bhati is 15 f. and from 
Bhati towards the south-west, Aror is 15 f. It {Aror) is a township 
between the two arms of the river Sind” (M. G. 199 note). Dr. Nazim’s 
point is that it is Aror and not Bhati which is said to lie between two 
arms of the Sind [Indus] and he is, most probably, right. It may be 
worth while to note that Sir H. Elliot had rendered the sentence exactly 
like Dr. Nazim in his First Edition (Bibliographical Index to the 
Historians of Muhammadan India, 1849, p. 30). 

Alberuni’s 4 Bhati ’ has been supposed by some writers to be identical 
with the 4 Bhatiya’ of 4 Utbi and Gardezi,but the phonetic resemblance 
seems illusory. Wherever Bhatiya was — whether at Uclich, Bhera, 
Bhatinda, or Bhatner, it was not this Bhati, which was 15 farsahhs — 
about seventy miles— north-east of Aror. The latter is really one 
hundred and sixty mile3 distant from Uchch, (Mihran, 248 note) and 
much more remote still from all the other places mentioned — Bhera, 
Bhatinda and Bhatner. 

Sachau tells us that Alberuni gives the Lat. of Bhati as 28°-40' and 
that of Multan as 29°-40' in the Qanun-i-Mas udi (II. 341, 317), and this 
is in complete accordance with the statement that Bhati was 15 
farsahhs— about seventy miles— south of Multan. 

I. 62, l 2. Thence ( Jalandhar ) to Baldwarda , one hundred . 

Dowson notes that other MSS. read c ten’ instead of 44 one hundred.” 
S. has ‘Ballavar’ and he and Reinaud (p. 88) make the distance only 
ten farsahhs. S. proposes to identify it with Phillaur (II- 319), but 
Phillaur is a modern town, founded only in the reign of ShaKjahan 
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(I.O* s. n.). ‘Balawarda’ is really Ballavar which lies west of CKamba and 
south of Bhadravab. It is frequenty mentioned as 4 Vallapura ’ in the 
Rajatarangini . It is now called Bisohli and was the capital of one of the 
chiefships attached to the Jammu division of the Alpine Punjab. (Stein, 
J.A.S.B. 1899, p. 127 ; A. G. I. 133, 135). Constable 25 A a. s.n , Belaor. 

Lidda(1.3.) is the valley of the Liddar river which is one of the 
principal feeders of the Jhelum. It rises in the southern slope of the 
mountains bounding Kashmir on the north-east, in Lat. 34°-8' N. Long. 
75°-48', and falls into the Jhelum five miles below Islamabad (Th.). Sir 
Walter Lawrence says it is also called the Lirabodri and that it comes 
down from the everlasting snows, overhanging the head of the valley, 
which is fampus for its beautiful scenery. (Valley of Kashmir, 18). 

I. 62, l. 7. Thence ( from Dyamau) to Gati , ten ; thence to Ahar fen, 
thence to Idh'at ten ; Fanipat ten. 

S. reads the second name as 4 Kuti J and leaves it unidentified. 
Dowson supposes it to be Raj Ghat. I venture to suggest that Kuti may 
be an error for - JjT- J/ [ Koli or Koil or Kol], the old name of 
‘Aligarh. 44 The central position of Koil on the roads from Mathura and 
Agra to Delhi and Rohilkhand makes it a post of great military 
importance. It is a very old town and is said to have been named after 
a demon named Kol, whom Balaram is said to have destroyed.” (I. G. V. 
209). It is described, in 1193 A. C., as one of the most celebrated 
fortresses of Hind ( Taju-l-Maasir in E.D. 222). Mirat is about 90 
miles from Koil (Seeley, Road Book of India, Ed. 1825, p. 18). Alberuui 
makes it 20 farsakhs which is nearly the same. 

I. 62, 1. 10. In going south-west from [Sunam] to Arat-hur , nine 
f; thence to Hajnir , six ; thence to Mandhiikiir; the 
capital of Lohawar, eight f. 

R. has Adat’hur (88). S. reads it as jyt^ (Text, 101, 1. 2). ‘Adittahaur’ 
(I. 206). If the second letter is read as a vav, and the third as a be , we 
get Jyf.A Aubbahor, i.e. Abohar, a place of great antiquity on the old 
channel of the Sutlej. It was the frontier town of the district of Dibalpur, 
It is mentioned by Barani as well as Budauni, as lying on the route from 
Delhi to Multan. Minhaj (E. D. II. 350) and Ibn Batuta both passed 
through it in going to and coming from the latter town. (Gibb, 190). 
It was the native town of Shams-i-Siraj, the historian, and his grand- 
father was revenue officer of the dirtriet. Abohar is said to mean 
‘ Pool of Uboh , and to have been named after Uboh, the wife of 
Janra, a grandson of the legendary Bhatti king, Raja. Rasalu. (Mihran, 
263 note and 278). Alberuni’s spelling seems to lend countenance 
to this traditional derivation and indicates that the old name was not 
‘Abohar 9 but ‘Aubbahor* or ‘Aubohhar \ The town is now in the Fazilka 
tahsil of Ferozepore district (I.G.V. 2). Constable 24 E b. 

Hajnir or Jajjanir (S. Text, 101, 1. 2) is an equally knotty problem. 
* It is mentioned by Wassaf (E. D. III. 36) and it is probably the same as 
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Janjer, which was the nativet own of a well-known family of 
Sayyads in the reigns of Balban and ‘Alau-d-din Khalji, according to 
Barani {Tar. Fir , Text, 118. 1. 8; 350, 1. 3 f£). Bat it seems that the real 
name was neither 1 Hajnir ’ nor Janjer but Jajner and that it is now re- 
presented by Janer village— a ruined site in the Zira tahsilof Perozepore 
district, Pan jab. Janer is twelve miles distant from the town of Zira 
and six from that of Moga, q.v . Constable 25 Ab. It is locally said to 
have been the capital of the Parihar rulers of the district in old days and 
a huge mound of ancient times can be still seen in the place. 

The last name is written by R. as Medhukur (88), by S. as Mandahukur 
(206) and by Baihaqi as Mandakkur (Text, 523, 1. 6 ff.) Alberuni and 
Baihaqi both state that it was the specific name or designation of the 
strongest fortress, fortified camp or citadel (v*0 in the town of 
Lahore. Abul Fazl mentions a ‘ Mankoknor ’ in his list of the Dastiirs 
or Revenue Divisions of the Suba of Lahore and places it in juxtaposition 
with Sialkot, which is 63 miles N.N.E. of Lahore. {Ain. Tr. II. 110). 
But if this Mandakkur was the citadel of Lahore itself, it could not have 
been identical with or even in close proximity to Sialkot. 

Medhukur, Mandahukur, ‘ Mandakkur ’ look like corrupt or debased 
forms of some such Hindu name as Madrakgarh or Mand-i-Khokhar. 
Eastern Punjab was known in ancient times as Madra-desha, the country 
of the Madras orMadrakas. In the Mahabharata {Sahha Par va, XXXI. 
1196-7), Shalya is called the King of Madra, the capital of which was 
Sakala and was situated between the rivers Chenab and Ravi (Archaeolo- 
gical Survey Reports, II, 192-6 ; see also Pargiter, J.A.S.B. 1895, p. 251). 
Dr. Fleet has almost conclusively shown that this Sakala was Sialkot 
(E. H. I. 68 note) and this may indicate that the name is connected with 
Madra or Madrakas and with their capital, Sialkot. But Alberuni 
himself gives the latitude of Sialkot as 32 J -58 / , of Mandahukur as 31 
of Nandna as 32°-0 / and of Multan as N. (S. I. 317). Unfortu- 

nately, that of Lahore itself is not stated, but the fact that Sialkot is 
said to have been l°-8 / further north than Mandahukur proves that the 
two are not identical and that Mandahukur must have been somewhere 
near Lahore and almost in the same latitude. Alberimi’s latitude of 
Mandahukur is nearly the same as the true latitude (Sl 0 ^ 7 N.) of Lahore. 
But very little can be built upon this, as his figures are often wrong. 

L 63, l. 14. The people of Kashmir .. are carried on men’s shoul- 
ders in a Katut which resembles a throne . 

(101, 1. 8). J'rJ Jl o' :e l 

“ The nobles ride in palankins called Katt carried on the shoulders 
of men”, (S. 1.206). Here (R. 89, 1. 7) is an Indian vocable connected 
with the Sanskrit Khaitaka or KhaiUka, Hind. Khat, ‘ cot, bed-stead’. 
Sir Anrel Stein speaks of the Kattut as * palankins ’ and traces the word to 
the Sans. Karni-ratha of the liajatarangini, (J.AhS.B. 1899, p. 23 and 
note) but this may admit of doubt. ‘ Palankin ’ itself is derived from 
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I. 64, i. 4* 


the Pers. Palang , bedstead, and ‘Palang’ is connected with the 
Sanskrit Paryanka , a bed. (H.J. s.v . Palankin). 

i* 63, 1. 3 from foot The principal entrance is at Birahan> half way 
between the Sind and Jailam. 

S. and R. 89, 1. 13 read Babrahan. Dr. Stein rejects Cunningham’s 
identification of it with 4 Babarkhana \ He says it is Babrahan, a 
place near the village of Chamhad, which lies S.W. of Abbottabad. 
Latitude 34°-7 r N. Longitude 73°-7 / E. He states that the easiest 
route to Kashmir from the west, leads through the open central portion 
of Hazara district to Mansehra, thence to Muzaffarabad and thence to 
Baramula. The eight farsakhs (39 miles) which Alberuni counts from 
Babrahan to the bridge over the river— which must have been at what is 
now called Muzaffarabad — would well agree with the actual distance be- 
tween Babrahan-and Muzaffarabad (7. c. 24, 222). 

I. 64, l, 1* Where the water of the Kusari is joined by that of the 
Mamhari . 

Sachau reads 4 Kusnari ’ and * Mahvi ’ (I. 206). Sir Aurel Stein 
identifies the Kusnari with the present Kunhar river which “falls into 
the Jailam, a few miles below its great bend at Muzaffarabad, near 
which the bridge at the confluence of the Jailam and the Kishanganga 
must be located/ The Mahwi, he says, must be the Kishanganga itself. 
The only error in the description is that Alberuni makes the Kunhar join 
the Mahwi (Kishanganga), whereas it really falls into the Jailam after 
the latter’s junction with the Kishanganga {he. cit. 23-24). 

I. 64, 7. 3. Thence [ from the Bridge] you arrive at a distance of five 
days’ journey at a defile through which the Jailam runs. 

“ The gorge through which the Jailam flows below Baramula, is, 
according to Drew, (Jummoo, p. 205) about 84 miles distant from Muza- 
ffarabad where the bridge must have been and this accords fairly well 
with Alberuni’s five days or marches (Stein, 7. c. 25). The ‘ Harmakut * 
mountain (1. 9) is Haramukha, which is 17,000 feet above sea level. It 
dominates the view towards the north from a great part of the Kashmir 
valley. The name ' Haramukuta’ means 4 Hara’s, i.e. 4 Shiva’s diadem’ 
and refers to the belief that it is the god’s favourite residence {Ibid). 
Haramukh is shown in Constable A c 23. 

I. 64, l. 4. At the end of the defile lies Dawarul-Marsad . 

Rede, 4 the Watch Station, Dvar ’ (S. I. 207). 4 Marsad ’ is not a part 
of the toponym, but an Arabic word signifying 4 Place of observation/ 
4 watch- 3 tation/ hence 4 custom house ’ and also 4 observatory.’ Alberuni 
is 44 referring to the Watch-station at the Kashmir end of the gorge 
of Baramula, the position of which is marked to this day by the site of 
the old Gate known as Drang.” (Stein, l. c. 25). 44 These Dvar as served, 
at the same time, the purposes of defence, customs and police admini- 
stration, and were garrisoned by troops under special commanders. They 
wew kuown as Rahdari in Mughal times.” {Ibid. 68-9). 
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I. 64, l. 7. The city of Kashmir is four parasangs from Adashtan* 

What Alberuni really says is that “ the city of Kashmir, covers 
a space of four farsakhs" (S. I. 207). ‘Adashtan * [Adhishthana], was the 
‘city [i.e. capital] of Kashmir 9 itself. Sir A. Stein remarks that the 
statement is fairly correct, if it is understood to mean that the 
city and the suburban area was four farsakhs , about nineteen miles 
in circumference. He reckons Alberuni’s farsakh as equal to 4^ miles 
(/. c. 24 note). According to the I. 6., the modern city of Srinagar has a 
length of 3 miles and a breadth of 1 J miles and had houses on either 
bank of the Jhelum even in 1050 A. C. (XXIII. 99). 

I, 64, l. 9. The source of the Jailam is in the mountains of Harmakut , 
near the source of the Ganges . 

This is of course wrong. Alberuni is only repeating the popular 
Kashmirian belief which places the source of the Kashmir river Sind, the 
most important tributary of the Jailam, in the sacred Ganga lake and 
identifies it with the Ganges, as the Jailam itself is identified with the 
Jumna. The Sind is generally known as the 4 Uttaraganga/ Its con- 
fluence with the Jailam is spoken of as a Prayaga and is a place of 
pilgrimage (Stein, L c. 26). 

I. 65, l . 2. The country of the Bhutawart Turks . 

These people must be Bhauttas , “ the Tibetan inhabitants of the 
Indus region towards the north-east and east of Kashmir, the people of 
Tibetan descent in the modern Dras, Ladakh and the adjacent mountain 
district.” (Stein, l. c. 92-3, and 125). The mention of Gilgit, Astor 
and Chilas in the same connection (on p. 46 ante) indicates that the 
people of the Dard country are also included. ( Ih . 26). 

Mr. Crooke explains that the proper name of the tract of Chinese 
territory which we call Tibet is Bodyul [Bod = land] and that of 
the people Bodpas, corrupted by the Indians into Bhotiyas,-— a name 
now applied to the Tibetans living on the borders between India and 
Tibet. (T. C. III. 6). 

L 65, l. 8. It [the mountain Larjal ] can always he seen from the boun- 
daries of Kashmir and Lohawar. 

S. and K. read ‘Kularjak* instead of ‘Larjal/ and ‘Takeshar* 
instead of ‘Kashmir * (S. I. 208). Their reading of the second name 
must be correct, as it is said, in Dowson’s own translation, that the moun- 
tain of Kalarchal “ can be seen from Takas and Lahawar” (46 ante ). 

Cunningham was sure that ‘ Kalarchal 1 or Kularjak* was the great 
Dayamur or Nanga ParbatHo the west of Kash nir, which he remembered 
to have seen repeatedly from Ramnagar on the Chenab, a distance of 
200 miles. ‘Nanga Parbat\ Bare Mountain, had, he urged, the same 
meaning as ‘ Karachal/ ‘ Black Mountain , as ‘ Bareness 9 meant ‘ Black- 
ness/ from want of snow. (A. G. 1. 151 and note). But Dr. Stein thinks 
Kularjak 7 must be the Tatakuti peak which he has seen from the 
44 Mirnras of Lahore on very clear days and is visible also from Sialkot 
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and Gujranw&la, the Takkadesha or Takeshar of Alberuni. This peak 
rises to a height of 1 5,500 feet and is the central part of the Pir Panjal 
range and the loftiest and most conspicuous point of the mountain range 
to the south of Kashmir.” Lat. 3B°-45 / N.; Long. 74°-33 / E. ( Loc . cit 27 
and 79). May not the true reading be, not Kuldrjak , but Kuldjal, i.e. 
Kulachal , ‘a great or principal mountain'? 

I. 65, l . 9. The fort of Rajgzri is to the south of it [ Larjal ] and 
Lahur , than 2 ohich there is no stronger fort , is to the ntest 

This Rajgiri should not be confounded with the modern Rajauri. 
Its position cannot be definitely fixed and all that can be said about it is 
that it was somewhere in the upper Suran valley. 

Lahur or Lohar is the present Loharin. Lat. BB 0 ^ 7 N. Long. 74-°23 / 
E. The entrance to the valley of Loharin lies almost due west of 
Tatakiiti, (Stein, l. c. 27-8 and his article on the 4 Castle of Lohar' 
in Ind. Ant. 1897, p. 225). Rajiwari (1. II) where merchants carried 
on much traffic and which was three f. distant is the Rajauri of our 
maps. Constable 25 A a. Lat. 33 # -19' N. 74°-21' E. (Th.). 

I. 65, last line. From Dehal to Tulishar is fifty parasangs; to 
Lohar ani ticelce. 

General Haig cites this as an u instance of the confusion made by 
copyists in transcribing the names of places, on account of the resem- 
blance which several characters of the Samitic alphabet bear to one an- 
other”. He has no doubt that Tulishar is a blunder for jV/, Koteshar 
in Kachh (Cutch). Koteshwar is a place of great antiquity and is men- 
tioned by Hiuen Tsiang who speaks of it as bordering on the ocean, and 
containing a great temple “ where the Pashupata heretics dwell." (Tr, 
Beal. II. 276). It lies about 20 miles south-west of Lakhpat and about 
one mile from Narayansar or Nxrftyan Sarovar, q . v . Constable. 26 B. d. 
The name Koteshvar signifies “ten million deities ” and is an epithet of 
Mahadeva, and the town even now contains a shrine visited by the 
devotees of the god from distant parts. (I.D.C. 36-7 notes). The difficulty 
is that Kotesar is, at most, only 125 miles from Debal, not 50 f. or 240 
miles as Tulishar is said to be. J. Burnes says that previous to 1762, the 
Puran or Eastern branch of the Indus emptied itself into the sea by 
passing Lakhpat and Kotasir. (Account of Sind, 21. See also Raverty, 
Mihran, 459 Note). 

If Tulishar is Kotesar, Loharani may be the Khorai [Kori] or some 
eastern mouth of the Indus, as it is placed at 12 farsakhs [60 miles] 
further towards the east from Kotesar. According to the B. G. (V. 229), 

“ Kotesar lies near the mouth of the Khori river and is almost entirely 
cut off from the mainland by tidal creeks.” This was the Eastern mouth 
of the great river aud it was in old times of as much importance as the 
Western mouth. The main stream of the river is believed, by many high 
authorities, to have turned to the west only at some time in the eleventh 
o* twelfth century , 
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Daibal [near Tatta] is in Lat. 24°-30 / N. ; Long 67°-45 / E, Kotesar is, 
approximately in Lat. 23°-40 / N. Long. 68°-40 / E., which works out 
as a map-distance of about 100 miles only, not 250. 

It should be noted that this Lohrani, which was 62 f. fr6m Debal, 
must have been different from the place of the same name, which is said 
to have been 30 f. from Mansura at 61 ante. The latter may have been 
meant for Larry Bunder. The Map-distance between Brahmanabad and 
Larry Bunder is about ISO miles. 

I. 66, h 1. To Each , the country producing gurn t and bardrud ( river 
Bhader ), six f. 

This has been muddled by the Persian translator. S.’s rendering is: 
“To Kach where the muql tree grows and Baroi six far salchs”. (I. 

208. See Dowsons note, in which it is said that Beinaud’s MS also reads 
‘Baroua’ as the name of a place. (R. Tr. 120 n.) The muql tree is 
the Balsamodendron muql , which yields bdellium— a fragrant gum resin. 
It is the Gugala of the Hindu pharmacopoeia. The parenthetical gloss 
after 4 bardrud ’ is misleading. * Bardrud 9 or Bcidrii means Balm or 
Bezoar. The Bhadar is a river of Kathiawad which falls into the sea near 
Porbandar. It has nothing whatever to do with Kachh and is more 
than a hundred miles distant. 

Sachau also understands Baroi as the name of a place but his 
identification of it with Baroda is inadmissible. I venture to suggest 
that it is the vernacular form of Dvara-vati , i.e. y Dwarka. The Sanskrit 
Dva becomes ‘ba’ in Gujarati, e.g. Dvar a becomes ‘ Bar Dvija ‘Bija\ 
Elsewhere, Alberuni writer that the linga of Somanath was originally 

erected on the coast east of the golden fortress of Baroi, which had 

appeared as a dwelling-place for Vasudeva The fact that this just 

mentioned fortress [Baroi] should have appeared out of the ocean is not 
astonishing for that particular part of the ocean at all. ” (S. II. 105-6). 
Now this is just what is said of Dwarka in the Pur anas and the 
mythological writings of the Hindus. It is “ believed to have been raised 
in one night by supernatural agency” (I. G. XI. 387; B. G. VIII. 
(Kathiawad), 587-588). The author of the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi also relates the 
legend and says that the name is derived from Dvara, ‘ door ’ and 
4 kan 9 or ‘ kahn/ the short form of Krishna. (Text, II, 95). Elsewhere 
again, Alberuni states that the place where Vasudeva and his 
family were killed and where they were burned is not far from this 
Baroi. (8. II. 105). He means Mul Dwarka — the original or ancient 
Dwarka— now called Aramra — which lies about 18 miles north of 
Dwarka. (Thornton). 

Alberuni states that Somanath is fourteen farsakhs,— about 
seventy miles east of Baroi, which is not quite correct. Dwarka 
lies North-west of Prabhas Patan or Veraval. Somanath is in Lat. 20°~55' 
N. Long. 70°-23 / E. Dwarka in Lat. 22°-15 / N.; Long. 69 0 4' E. This 
indicates that the true distance must be nearer 1^5 than 70 nul$s, 
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The distance from Baka to Kachh and Baroi also seems wrong and 
should be perhaps read as six days, not farsakhs. There is, probably, 
some corruption or lacuna in the text. 

I. 68, l. 1. Beyond them the country ofMalibar , which from the boun- 
dary ofKaroha to Kulam is 300 parasangs in length 

The people are all Sdmanis ( Buddhists ) and worship idols . 

As there were no Buddhists anywhere in Malabar, or for the matter 
of that, anywhere in Southern India, at the time when Rashidu-d-din 
wrote, Samani must stand here, as elsewhere, for the Jainas. At 85 
infra also, where Dowson makes Idrisi say that in the twelfth century, 
the people of Kambaya were Buddhists, we must take Samani , 
the word used in the original, to signify the Jainas or followers of Maha- 
vira, not of Buddha. During the seventh and eighth centuries, Bud- 
dhism was, “slowly declining and suffering gradual supersession by its 
rivals, Jainism and Brahmanical Hinduism*” (V. Smith, E. H. I. 386). 
Jainism was “specially popular in the Southern Mahratta country. ’* ( lb . 
386). “Buddhism finally disappeared from the Dekkan in the twelfth 
century ” (lb. 387). During the reign of Vishnu or Bittiga of the Hoy- 
sala dynasty, the Jain religion enjoyed high favour under the protection 
of his minister, Gangaraja. (Ib. 392). Lassen also tells us that, on the 
Malabar coast, the Kings of Tuluva, the chief of whom ruled ai Ikkeri 
.-...greatly loved the doctrines of the Jainas. (IndiscJie Alter thums* 
kunde , IV, 771 ff. Tr. Rehatsek in Ind. Ant. II. 263>5). 

Karoha was identified by Yule with Gheria or Vijyadrug. (E.D. VIII. 
App. p. xl), while others have supposed it to be Goa [•.*/]• In either 
case, the length of coast is greatly overestimated. The distance is only 
about 7% degrees of latitude, approximately 550 miles. 

L 69, l. 4 from foot 1,0000 horses from all the islands of Ears , such 
as Katif Lahsa , Bahrein , Hurmuz , Kilahat etc. 

Katif lies at about twenty miles distance from Bahrein. It was the 
principal port of Al-Hasa ” (Dames, Barbosa. I. 77. Note). Tavernier 
says that Katif was noted for it$ pearl fishery and was situated opposite 
to Bahrein on th^ coast of Arabia Felix (Yemen). (Travels, Tr. Ball. II. 
108). Lahsa or Al-Hasa is on the eastern coast of Arabia and south of 
Basra. Lat. 27° N ; Long. 49° E. 

I. 72, l. 2 from foot Beyond that is the country of Ratten, then 

Arman , then Zardandan*> * . afterwards comes 
the country of Rdhan , the people of tohich eat 
carrion and the flesh of men. 

4 Ratban * looks like ‘ Martaban’, with the initial f dropped. ‘Arman* 
is probably Mramyan, the old name of Burma. The variant *Aman* 
must bea nother form of the same name, as Burma is called ‘Arnica* 
or ‘Mien * by Marco Polo, (Travels, Tr, Yule. II. 109-110). But ‘Arman* 
Daay be meant for ‘ Araman *, which was the name given to the capital 
founded ou the site of modern Rangoon by Punnarika who reigned frotu 
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740 to 761 A.C. (LG. XXI. 214). The geographical expression Zardan- 
dan has not been satisfactory elucidated. Marco Polo writes that the 
people of the country of Zardandan, “have their teeth gilt; or rather 
every man covers his teeth with a sort of golden case made to fit them, 
both the upper teeth and the under. The men do this, but not the 
women/' (Travels, Book II. Ch. 50; Tr. Yule, II. 84). “The country 
meant, " Yule notes, “seems to be Western Yunnan, but I can learn 
nothing of the continued existence of the custom among any tribe of the 
Indo-Chinese continent, though the practice of casing the teeth in gold 
is followed by some of the people of Sumatra, as Marsden and Raffles 
have shown/' (lb. 88-90). 

Ralian, “of which the people ate carrion", must be Mrohaung — the 
ancient capital of Arakan or Rdkhang, as it was called by old Muslim 
authors. Jahangir says of the Mugs of Arakan that “ they eat every- 
thing there is, either on land or in the sea, and nothing is forbidden by 
their religion." (T.J. 115, 1. 19; Tr. I. 236). Rashldu-d-din probably 
wrote Rakhan. The modern form Arakan is said to be derived 
from the Arabic ‘Al-Rakhang.' Rashid seems to have made some mistake 
in regard to the relative situation of Ratban and Rahan. 

I. 74. The Nuzhatu-l-Mushtak of Idrisi . 

Idrisi was born at Ceuta in 1099 A. C. and died about 1160 A. C. 
He tells us that he finished the Nuzhat al Mushtaq during the last days 
of Shawwal 548, 1154 A. C. (Jaubert. I. xxii). Elliot asserts that 
“ the court of the Anhilvad king, Siddh Raj Jaysinha, was visited by 
Idrisi who distinctly states that at the time of his visit, the chief adher- 
ed to the tenets of Buddha." (Races of the North-Western Provinces. 
Ed. Beames. I. 50), and this statement is repeated in the Cambridge 
History of India. (III. 517). But no authority for it is cited by either of 
these writers, and it appears to be founded on error. Moreover, Siddharaj 
was not a Buddhist, but a devout worshipper of Mahadeva. 

Idrisi's “ account of south-eastern Asia, including India" is, in the 
opinion of Yule, “very meagre and confused". Another defect, accord- 
ing to that acute critic, is that “ professing to give the distances between 
places, he underrates them enormously, in so much that a map of Asia 
compiled from his distances would assume very contracted proportions." 
(Cathay, Ed. Cordier, 1. 141). Elsewhere also, Yule writes that “Edrisi's 
information about south-eastern India is a hopeless chaos." (Ibid. I, 242 
note). These animadversions are not unjust, but the real offender is 
Khurdadbih, from whom Idrisi has copied his account. (Cf. 15-6 ante). 
Idrisi aspired to compose a cyclopaedic treatise which was to embrace 
the entire geogaphical knowledge of his day. His ambition was to leave 
oat nothing that he had read in the fifty and odd books which he cites, 
but in thus endeavouring to incorporate everything and pretermit noth- 
ing, he has frequently involved himself in contradiction and confusion. 
Hehesbeen frequently misled also by the apparent similarity or identity 
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of place-names transcribed in the treacherous Semitic script. Moreover, 
the continuous plagiarism which is a characteristic feature of all 
the Arab geographers, has led him to lift from writers of the 9th and 
10th centuries statements which were true of their own times, but had 
become obsolete in his own, and their combination with items of more 
reecent knowledge, has produced a composite picture which is often gro- 
tesque. Unfortunately, his errors have often misled European authors 
who, taking it for granted that whatever he states must be correct, have 
undertaken the impossible task of harmonizing and reconciling his con- 
flicting assertions with those of others. 

Idrisi’s work with its seventy-one maps may, taken as a whole, be 
“ the most important geographical work of the middle ages” as Seybold 
says, (Houtsma. E. I. III. 451), but it is also true that ‘‘the older writers 
on whom he draws so largely, are often wrongly interpreted, (a striking 
example is in J. Marquart, ICranshahr, p. 261). His information, 
even when correct and accurate, is often used in an uncritical way 
and we learn more and more to U3e his work with much circumspec- 
tion.” (J. H. Kramers in Houtsma, E. I. Supplement B, 57). Indeed, 
it is not safe to accept any of his statements without tracing it to and 
comparing it with the source from which it is derived. The original text 
also has never been critically edited and Jaubert’s version, which Dowson 
has implicitly relied upon, is replete with error. 

I. 75, last line. After him [ the Balhara] comes Makamkam tchose 
country is Saj. 

> Sulaiman had said that * the kingdom of the Balhara commenced 
at the seaside, at the country of Komkarn” and Masu di stated that the 
country of the Balhara was called Kamkar (pp. 4 and 25 ante), that is, 
Konkan or Kannakara [Kanara or Karnataka]. Khurdadbih also had 
spoken of it as Kamkam and added that the teak tree was found in it. 
(Goeje. 67, i. 6 ; Tr. 47, but left out in Dowson’s Tr.). This is turned here 
into 4 Makamkam ’ and the name made to look like the personal designa- 
tion or dynastic title of the king. There is a bare possibility of a 
reference to the Kadamba rulers of the Konkan, “ whose kingdom at one 
time rivalled that of the Chalukyas ” But the better and most probable 
opinion is that Makamkam is the name of the district and a miswriting 
of ‘ Kamkam \ i e. Konkan. ‘ Konkan 9 denotes, in modern times, a much 
smaller extent of country than it did in the old Hindu geography. 
Hamilton observes that the term is now applied to the region between 
the 16th and 19th degrees of Latitude, but that, according to ancient 
usage, it began in Lat. 14°-B7 / and what is now called North Canara 
was included in its southern part. (East India Gazetteer, Ed. 1815, s. v. 
Concan). In late Sanskrit works, the name is even applied “ to the whole 
western coast of India from about Trimbak to Cape Comorin and they 
mention seven divisions, the names of which are variously given, but 
Konkan Proper [the strip of the West coast from Daman to Goa] is 
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always one of them. (I. G. XV, 391). 4 Saj ’ is teak wood, for which 
the Oanara forests are still famous. 

I, 76, l. 17. This caste [the Kastariyas] may marry Brahman women , 
hut Brahmans cannot take their women to wife , 

Idrisi is copying from Khurdadbih, but has inverted the meaning 
of his author, who states that “ the daughters of the class of Brahmans 
are not given in marriage to the sons of this class, [the Kataria] but 
the Brahmans take their daughters (p. 16 ante). 

1. 77, l. 6. In that part of the sea there are the isle of Sara , the 

two rocks of Kasair and ‘ Awair , that of Dardur. 

Sara is Sohar on the coast of ‘Oman, which Mas‘udi locates at fifty 
farasangs’ distance from Masqat. (Sprenger, 262, 317). It is in Lat. 
24°-10 / N. Long. 56°-58 / E. This Sohar is entirely different from j 
‘ Shihr ’ which is on the southern coast of Arabia (Hazramaut) and noted 
for its exports of horses and frankincense. (Dames, Tr. Barbosa, I. 64-66 
notes). Shihr is near Makalla. Lat. 15° N., Long. 49°E. 

Masudi states (Sprenger, 268; Prairies , I. 240) that Kasair and 
‘Awair are two mountains near the island of Beni Kawan [Kishm.]. He 
tells us that Durdur is known as ‘ Durdur-i-Musaddam ’ ‘the terrible 
Durdur ’ and is styled by sailors, the 4 Father of Hell’, because in this 
part of the sea, rise enormous black rocks high over hanging the water 

and under them the sea is very stormy ; hence everybody who sails 

there is filled with fear. The rocks are between Siraf and ‘Oman and 
vessels cannot help sailing through the midst of them/’ This enables us 
to identify Dardur, which is mentioned also by Sulaiman (Old Eng. 
Tr. 8) and Khurdadbih (J. A. 1865, pp. 60, 282; Goeje’s Ed. Text, 60, 
1. Tr. 41) as the Cape Mussendom of modern geographers. It is the 
extreme eastern point of Arabia at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. Lat. 
26° N., Long. 56° E. Lord Curzon thus describes the stormy cliffs of Cape 
Musandim. “At the end of a long and rugged promontory, whose black 

basaltic cliffs rise sheer from the water’s edge to 6750 feet, an 

isolated needle of rock is severed from the mainland by a gloomy 
channel only a few stones’ throw in width, winding between walls of 
basalt 800 feet high. This island is RIs or Cape Musandim .....Arab 
and Hindu sailors still offer sacrifice to the rock and present thank 
offerings to it on their safe return.” (Persia, II. 446-447). 

I, 77, l. 15. Debal is a populous place hut its soil is not fertile ; the 

highlands are arid and the plains sterile. 

Ibn Hauqal also states that it is a sterile place on account of the 
lack of artificial irrigation. (37 ante , Note). “Lower Sind is almost 
entirely barren in parts, with nothing but huge stretches of baked mud, 
broken here and there by shapeless mounds. Even in Upper Sind, vast 
areas remain untilled because no water can get at them ; others ana 
merely scratched, owing to'the brief irrigation period. The inundation 
lasts only for a few weeks”. We learn from the I. G. also that “ with the 
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exception of an alluvial strip of great fertility, bordering either bank of 
the Indus in Sindh for about twelve miles, the province is sterile/* 
(XXII. 396)* It is now common knowledge that nearly two-thirds of the 
cultivable area was lying waste for lack of water before the construction 
of the Sukkur Barrage, which is expected to irrigate more than five 
million acres of hitherto untilled soil. 

I. 78, h 3. Niriin is half way between Debal and Mansura and people 
Qoing from one town to the other cross the river here. 

Idrisi is copying here from Ibn Hauqal, but as is not unusual with 
him, copying inaccurately. What the earlier author really states is that 
“ Nirim is between Debal and Mansura but rather nearer to the latter. 
Manjabari is to the west of the Mihran and there (i.e. at Manjabari , not 
at Nirun], any one who proceeds from Debal to Mansura will have to 
pass the river, as the latter place, [Mansura] is opposite to Manjabari/’ 
(37 ante). In other words, the crossing was at Manjabari not at Nirun. 
Sec also my note on 1. 2, p. 40 ante. Haig remarks that the Mihran did 
not run close to Nirun at all at this time. (1. D. C. 53). 

L 78, 7. 11 from foot. Al-Masisa on the Mediterranean. 

This is the ancient Mopsuestia. (Jaubert, Tr. Idrisi, II. 129, 133 
note). Mas* udi mentions Masisa along with Tarsus, Antioch, Latakia, 
Tripoli etc. in a list of towns washed by the Mediterranean. (Spren- 
ger, 28, 1, 289, 300— Prairies, I. 256; 264, 276; see also Ain, Tr. Jarrett, 
III. 78 and note). Mopsuestia was an important city of Cilicia Campestris 
on the river Pyramus and lay about twelve miles from its mouth on the 
road from Tarsus to Issus. It is now called Messis. (W, Smith, Classical 
Dictionary, s. v.) 9 Lat. N. Long. 35°-42 / E. (See also Houtsma. E. 

I. III. 521-527 s. v. Messis). 

I. 79, 7. 15 ff. Near it [Kalri] the Mihran separates into two branches. 

Kalri, where the Mihran separated into two branches at about two 
days’ distance from Mansura is located by Raverty at “ some miles above 
the low-lying tract near Jakrao, because Jakrao is just twenty seven 
miles above Mansura.” (Mihran, 457 note), Haig remarks that 41 there is 
much in Idrisi’s description which is absurd, “ as the Indus is represent- 
ed as running from south to north. There is a place called Kalri 
about 30 miles north-west of Mansura and ten miles north-east of Sak- 
rand, but it does not suit the other directions. No place could have been 
three days’ journey from Sehwan and also one day’s hard journey of 40 
miles from Mansura, as Idrisi says it was. He has confused the 
distance between Sehwan and Kalri with that between Sehwan and 
Manjabari or some other place.” All that can be said is that Kalri 
was somewhere in this part of the country. But Haig thinks it 
must have been east of the Mihran, not west of it, as Ibn Hauqal 
and Idrisi put it. (I. D. C. 69-70), 

I. 80, l 2. In going from Debal to Firabuz , the road passes by 
Manhabari and between these two it runs through 
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Khur , a small hit populous toum . 

This Firabuz must be 4 Qirbuz, Qizbur or Qanzbur 9 [Panjgur]. 
Holdich believes Khfir to be now represented by Khair, a village near 
the Malir water works of Karachi. There is a fine group of Arab tombs 
there in a good stale of preservation. (G. I. 310). 

The mountain of salt near Dirak 0. 2 £6) is 44 the Bampusht Koh, 
which is the highest mountain in Makran, and there is enough salt in the 
neighbourhood to justify the geographer s description/’ (G. I. 313). 

1. 81, l . 6. A considerable trade is carried on in a sweetmeat called 
faniz , which is made here. 

It was not a 4 sweetmeat ’ but a species of white loaf-sugar, according 
to Le Strange. 44 The chief product of Makran, 1 ” he writes, 44 was the 
sugar cane and the particular kind of white sugar, known to Arabs as 
al Fanvlh (from the Persian Pan'id ), made here was largely exported to 
neighbouring lands/' (L. E. C. 329). Idrisi has borrowed this statement 
from Istakhri. (Ed. Goeje. 177, 1. 15). Richardson (Dictionary, .s. v.) also 
says ^ means 4 sugar ’ and Vullers explains that when the boiled sap is 
refined by reboiling and thrown into moulds shaped like a pine-apple, 
it is called Fariid. The pine-apple shape was, in fact, the origin of our 
sugar-loaf. (Lexicon Persico-Latinum, s.v. See also Houtsma. E. I. IV. 
509. s . v. Sukkur). Etymologically, the word is connected, by Vullers, 
with the Sanskrit Fhavita , sugar. 

Kasran (1. 8) must be an error for ‘Qusdar/ which is the reading 
in Goeje (177, 11. 1516). Maskan where 44 the cultivation of sugar was 
extensively pursued must be Mashkel, which is even now the best 
date-growing district in Southern Baluchistan and produces dates of such 
excellent quality that they compare favourably with the best products 
of the Euphrates,” (G. I. 314). 

I. 81, l. 12 from foot. Tubaran is near Fahraj which belongs to 

Kirman . 

Holdich points out that Idrisi has confounded Turan and Tubaran 
in this paragraph. Turan was the district of which Quzdar was the capi- 
tal. Tubaran is said by him to have been near Fahraj, [Pahara which is 
20 miles north of Began and a few miles east of Narmasir], in Kerman. 
(L. E. C. 318, 330 note). Idrisi makes the distance between Tubaran and 
Multan and Tubaran and Mansura, ten and fifteen days respectively. 
This may well be true of Turan [modern Jhalawan], but it is impossible 
to predicate the same of Tubaran in Kerman. (G. I. 315.). Idrisi has 
borrowed the name Fahraj from Khurdadbih, who says it is a city of 
Kerman. Narmashir, the latter writes, is 7 farsakhs south of Bamm. 
Fahraj, is 7 [or 4] farsakhs from Narmashir, (Goeje, Text, 49, 1. 10 ; 54, 
L 1, = Tr. 34, 36). Taberan or Tabarlu is 10 farsakhs from Fahraj and 
Basourjan or Masourjan [Began of our maps?] 14 from Tabaran 
[Tibarau or Tairan]. Ibid , 55, 1. 1. Tr, 37. This Bamm is in Kerman in 
liat 29°4 / N., Long. 58° iJO' E. Regan is in Lat. 28°-40'N, Long. 58°-58'E. 
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TKe Fardan which was to the east of Kirkayan, four days’ distance 
from Tubaran, has not been satisfactorily identified. It may be another 
perversion of Quzrhir, which was, like Kirkayan, in Turan (34 ante), and 
the conjecture receives support from the fact that Quzdar is not men- 
tioned under its proper name by Idrisi anywhere in his description of 
Hind and Sind. 

I. 82, l . 12. It [the, idol of Multan ] is, as we have said , square and its 
arms helow the elboios , seem to be four in number . 

This is again founded upon some misunderstanding of the original 
authorities who say nothing about the idol having more than the natural 
number of arms. What they state is that it was 1 sitting cross-legged’ 
gs* (28 and 36 note ante). The error may be due to this word having 
been misunderstood by Idrisi or by his French translator. Remaud 
complains that the version of Jaubert is full of errors. (Tr. Abul Feda. 
I. cxxi. See also Houtsma, E. T. II. 451). Dowson’s rendering was made at 
secondhand from the French. occurs in Barani, T. F. 67, 1, 15 

in this sense of ‘sitting cross-legged. 5 

I, 82, l. 2 from foot. It bears the name of “ the House of Gold 

Farkh ” Farkh and Bahdr have the same 

signification. 

* House of Gold Farkh ’ is meaningless. Idrisi 5 s copies of the Masdlik 
of Istakhri and Ibn Hauqal must have been very faulty and the whole 
statement is misleading. Here, having committed one error by reading 
jy instead of jy, he proceeds to perpetrate another by giving a biunder- 
, ing explanation of the Sanskrit Bhar. jy in Arabic means 4 an idol- 
temple, a place of infidels 5 worship 5 . Now the Sanskrit 1 Vihara 5 , a 
Buddhist monastery, college or shrine, assumes in Arabic the form jl t 
4 Bihar 5 , e.g. in Nau-bihdr. Khurdadbihhad said that ‘Bhar 5 was aHindu 
weight equal to 333 ?nans of two ratls each and that Muhammad-i- 
Qasim [not Muhammad bin Yusuf as Idrisi styles the conqueror of Sind], 
had found forty such Bhdrs of gold in the temple of Multan. Idrisi 
jumbles up the meanings of two entirely distinct Sanskrit words, 
Vihar and Bhar, and makes utter confusion in the process. 

Biladuri also reads and explains that there was an aperture 
above the chamber through which the gold was poured. (123 post)* 

I* 83, Z. 11. Sandur is situated three days 9 journey south of Multan. 

It is situated on the banks of a river which falls 

into the Mihrdn above Samand. 

This is all copied wrongly or carelessly from Istakhri and Ibn 
IJauqal and the statements of the two writers are so travestied and 
mixed up as to become incomprehensible. 

The river Sandur is Istakhri’s Sind-rud and Ibn Hauqafs Sandaruz, 
which was about three days distant from Multan and whose confluence 
with the Mihran was above Basinad. It was a river only and it is not 
Stated anywhere that it had a town on its banks. (30 and 40 ante). Then 
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Ibn Hauqal adds that Jandruz was another river , on whose banks Jay 
the city of Jandaruz . (40 ante). 

Idrisi has confused the two names. His town , Sandur is Ibn 
HauqaPs city of Jandaruz on the river Jandaruz . His river Sandur is 
Istakhri's Sind-rud and Ibn HauqaTs Sandaruz. (30, 40 ante). 

I. 84, l. 12. Masurjan is a town built upon the banks of the 

river of Tubardn . 

44 Masurjan of Idrisi is perhaps Regan in the Narmashir province of 
Kirman and Darak Yamuna may be Yakmina, Regan is about forty 
miles from Fahraj in Kirman ” (G. I. 317). Khurdadbih locates Darak 
Barauya at 48 f. [144 miles] from Basourjan (Goeje, 55, 1. 5. Tr. 37). 
Regan is in Lat. 28°-40 / N. ; Long. 58°-58 / E. a little south of Narmashir. 
Yakmina is shown in the London Times Atlas. Lat. 28° N. Long. 61° E. 

When Idrisi enumerates, a few lines higher up (1. 7), the dependencies 
of Tubaran, he is again making confusion. Kir Kayan, Sura [Surab in 
Kelat State], and Fardan (Quzdir) were in Turin, i.e. modern Jhalawan 
in Baluchistan, but Kashran (?) and Masurjan [Regan] belonged to Xuba- 
ran or Tabaran in Kirman. He has taken the first three names from 
Istakhri (34 ante ), and lifted the other two from Khurdadbih, ( q . v. my 
note on p. 81, 1. 12 f.f. ante). 

A few lines lower down (21-2), Mamhal and Nahrwara are both 
mentioned as two distinct towns. Idrisi has copied the first of these 
from Istakhri and the second from some other author, without being 
aware that they are identical. He is also wrong in transferring the title 
Balhard to the Chalukyas of Anhilwad. , 

1. 84, last line. There is [at KambHya] a fine fortress erected % the 
government of India to prevent the inroads of tjie 
inhabitants of the island of Kish. 

The island of Kish lies in Lat. 26°-3CK N. Long. 54°-0 E. about 
seventy miles south of Siraf, which it supplanted in the 12fch century. In 
the 14th, Hormuz rose on the ruins of Kish and then Hormuz had its 
turn and its place was taken by Bandar ‘Abbas in the 17th. “ Kish is 
also called Ghes or Kenn, and is singular among the islands of the 
Persian Gulf in being well-wooded and well-supplied with water. It is 
about tommies long and five broad and is better cultivated than most 
of the islands of the Persian Gulf. 

Blit it seems to me more than doubtful if there is any reference 
herb to this Kish. The place really meant is, most probably, Kachh — 
the inhabitants of which .have enjoyed an unenviable notoriety for naval 
brigandage and robbery on the seas from very ancient times down to 
bur own. “ Hie chief references to Cutch in the writings of the Arab 
travellers of the 10th and 11th centuries are connected with its pirates, 
❖ho were known as Bawarij” [Vide Alberuni, 65 ante]. Biladuri also 
Speaks of the Meds of Surast as pirates [123-4= infra]. In the 13th century, 
they are mentioned by Marco Polo who says that they 1 landed and en- 
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camped at Socotra, and sold their spoil there to the Christians who 
bought it gladly, knowing that it was pagan gear/ (B. G. Cutch, V; 131 
and Note). 

I. 85, 7. 3. Its [Kambdyaf s] mountains produce the Indian Earn. 

^ is loosely used for eanes, reeds and also wild grasses of sorts, 
but seems to be used here as the specific designation of the 

‘ bamboo/ The Italian traveller, Pietro della Valle, was struck by and notes 
the fact that boats in India were not rowed with oars, but guided by two 
men, with poles of “ Indian canes , or Bambu ” (Travels, Ed. Grey, II. 
341). Elsewhere, he informs us that he saw Indian reeds of excessive 
height called by the country people, Bambu , growing very thick along the 
banks of the river of Gersoppa. {Ibid, 220). Tiie bamboo is here called 
Indian Qanii , just as the tamarind is called ‘Indian 

date\ the betel nut ► ‘Indian nut* and Malabathrnm [Tamal- 

patra] J-Wljj: 3L ‘ Indian leaf \ 

Pliny also speaks of bamboos specifically as Indian reeds . They 
attain, he states, “the thickness of a tree and are said by the Indians to 
be male and female, the body of the male being more compact, that of 
the female, of greater amplitude. A single section, moreover, between 
two joints, is large enough, if we take their word for it, to make a 
canoe,” '(Lib. XVI. Cap. 34 (G2), Tr. in McOrindle, Ancient India in 
Classical Writers. 120). 

I. 85, l. 4. The inhabitants [of Kambaya] are idolators ( Buddhists ), 

The word used in the original, ‘ Simxni/ means ‘ idolators ’ and also 
/Buddhists/ but there were no Buddhists in India aud certainly not 
in' Cambay, in the 12th Christian century. Idrisi must mean the 
‘Jainas* or Shrdvaks, who have always been strongly represented in 
Cambay, and still constitute an influential section of its population. See 
my Note on I. 68. 1. 1 ante and E. D. II. 163, 1. 4. post. 

1.85,77. 11,20. From Subdr a to Sinddn is considered five days 

Saimiir , five days from Sinddn is a large , well-built 
town. 

The two statements are inconsistent and will not hold together. 
Subvra [Sopara near Bassein] is about 37 miles, aud Sindan [Sanjan near 
Damaun], 88 miles north of Bombay, while Saimur [Chaul or Chewal] is 
23 south of Bombay. The actual distance between Sopara and Sanjan 
is about 51 miles, that between Saimur and Sanjan more than 110 miles. 
Both could not have been covered in the same number of days. Alberuni 
states that Subara was six farsalchs , not five days , from Sindan (66 ante 
and S. I. 209) which is less wide of the mark. 

1. 85, l . 13 from foot. The pepper vine grows in this island , [Mali near 
Kidam Mali] as in Kandavina and Jirbatan, but 
it is found nowhere else but in these three places . 
This is hardly correct, as the pepper plant is indigenous to the 
ifhole of thp Majabar coast aud is also cultivated in Malaya, the 
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Philippines and even in the West Indies, Idrlsi is also wrong in asserting 
that “ white pepper is what is gathered as it begins to ripen, or even 
before ’’ (1. 8 f. f.). It is really the seed freed from the skin and fleshy part 
of the fruit, by soaking in water and rubbing the dried fruit” 
(Chambers, Twentieth Century Dictionary). It is, in fact, the dried fruit 
decorticated. 

I. 86, l. 12 from foot. The rider of Ghana is called Ghana , the king of 
Kaugha is called Kaugha. 

Ghana was a town in the West Sudan lying on the Niger near 
Walata or Timbuctoo (Cooley, Negrolund, II ; Remaud, Abul Feda, 
III. 1. 2L). It is said to have possessed gold mines and to have exported 
gold dust. (A in. Tr. Jarrett, III. 17 note). Mr. Gibb assures us that the place 
was so called after Ghana — the title of its Soninke rulers. (Ibn Batuta, 
Notes, 378). It was the southern terminus of the trans-Saharan route in 
the 12th century {Ibid), Lat. 1S°-0'N, Long. 7LS 7 E. (Houtsma, E. 1. 11.139). 
Kaugha, also written Kuku or Gogo, was to the east of Ghana and west 
of Kanem, in Central Sudan. Ibn Batuta speaks of ‘ Gaogao ? as a large city 
on the Niger, which he reached after arriving at Timbuctoo. It was an 
important trading station at the convergence of the salt route from 
the west, the trans-Sahara route from the north-east, and of the Trans- 
continental route. (See also Yule, Cathay. Ed. Cordier. IV. 10 note). 
Gogo in Sud in is shown in the Times Atlas. PL 108, E. 5, It is in Lat. 
16°-12' N. Long. 42°-55' E. (Houtsma, E. I. II. 172). 

I. 86, l. 10 from foot. Among the towns of India are Khabtrun and 

Asawal. 

I do not know of any one having attempted to identify * Khabirun/ 

I suggest that it should be pronounced ‘ Khabirwan’ and that Kapaclvanj 
is the place referred to. Kapadvanj is a town of considerable antiquity 
and Siddharaj Jaisinha {R, 1091-1143 A. C) is said to have built a kund 
or reservoir there. (B. G. I. Pt. i. 180 note). If is mentioned in a Rashtra- 
kuta copper-plate grant dated 909 A.C. as 4 Karpatavanijya * and the 
district around it upto Kaira [Kheda] is known to have been included in 
the dominions of Krishna II. (Fleet inB. G. I. Pt, i. 383. 113; Duff, C. 1, 81. 
84). It derives its importance from lying on one of the main trade routes 
between Central India and the coast. (I. G. XIV. 406). Forbes (Ras 
Mala), has described one of its old Hindu monuments, a- beautiful arch. 
An underground temple of Mahadeva also has been recently found and 
explored (I. G. XIV. 278). 

I. 87, L 19. Between Baruh [ Broach J and Nahrwara , there are two 
toivns , one called Ilanawal or Jandwal, the other Dulakd . 

By the addition only of one or two diacritical points to the first 
letter, 4 Hanawal ’ can be read as Janawal or Chanavval. The old name of 
the district round about the town of Viramgim was Chunwal, A pargana 
of that name still exists in the Viramgam taluka and there is a branch post 
office at a village called Chunwal-Dangarwa. (Ras Mala. 11.95, 99 and 
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notes). Idrisi is not quite correct in stating that Dholka stands on a river. 
L 88, l. 19. When a man has a right to demand anything of another 
and meets him , he has to draw a circle round him etc . 

This is perhaps the oldest description in a foreign writer, of the 
old Hindu custom of 4 Sitting Dharna.’ Marco Polo also mentions it and 
states that it was carried out against the King of Malabar. (Travels, Tr. 
Yule, 2nd Ed. II, 327, 335). Another early reference may be found in 
Varthema. (Badger’s Trans. 147-8). Ibn Batuta also gives an account of a 
slightly different form of the same usage. (De Fremery. III. 412). Qazvini 
has copied the passage from Idrlsi. (Asaru-l-Bilad in Gildemeiter, Text. 
55. Tr. 197). 

I. 88, l . S from foot. When the King of India dies they construct 

a vehicle etc . 

Here again, Idrisi jumbles up things and carelessly ascribed to the 
kings of India a practice which Sulaiman and Mas‘udi had specifically 
attributed to the rulers of Ceylon only. 

1.89, 1. 16 from foot. From Sindan to Balbak is also two days 

It is here that vessels change their course for 
the different islands of India. From hence 

[Balbak] to the Great Abyss, they reckon two 

days. From the island of Balbak to that of 
Sarandib is one day or more. 

In other words, Idrisi would have us believe that Sarandib [Ceylon] 
was only three days’ distance from Sindan [Sanjan], which lies about ninety 
miles north of Bombay. Istakhri and Ibn Hauqal had put it at twenty 
days (30, 39). Idrisi is copying from Khurdadbih. But what Khurdadbih 
really says is that “ Bas where you can take passage to Sarandib, is two 
days from the ‘Great Sea’ [Gulf of Manaar], which is two days fromBalbun, 
which is two days from Mali, which is five days from Sindan.” In other 
words, Bis, the port for Sarandib was eleven days’ journey from Sindan 
according to Khurdadbih. (p. 15 ante). 

The ‘Great Abyss’ is the ‘Great Sea, gulf or deep’ of 
Khurdadbih and the w* * Great Gulf ’ of Alberuni. It must be 
the Gulf of Manaar which “ abounds in dangerous shoals and rocks at the 
northern extremity and is exposed to the fury of the monsoons, being 
quite open towards the South-west and only partially protected by the 
Ceylon coast on the South-east.” (I. G. XVII, 108). Idrisi’s * Balbak’ is the 
1 Balbun’ of Khurdadbih who says that the route divides at that place (15 
ante), or as Idrisi puts it, “ vessels change their courses here.” Rashid- 
ud-din makes a similar statement about Kabal, Le. Kayal (72 ante), and 
‘ Abdu-r-razzaq tells us that Kail lies opposite to Sarandib. (E. D. IV. 
103). Balbak [Balbun] is, probably, meant for Kayal. 

I. 89, h 11 (torn foot. From the town of Baruh , to Sinddbur four 

days From thence to Bdna [Tdnnd] upon 

the coast , four days . 
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As Broach lies about two hundred miles north of Bombay, Idrisi 
would seem to have mixed up Sindabur, which was somewhere in Canara, 
with Sindan [Sanjan,] 50 miles north of Tharm and 88 miles 
north of Bombay. Sindabur, whether it was near Goa, Ankola or Karwar 
must have been at least 230 miles south of Bombay, i. e . 450 south of 
Broach. Yule (H. J. 8SS)and Dames (Barbosa. II. 171. n) have both drawn 
attention to the error. Yule remarks that Abul Feda also has jumbled 
up Sindan and Sindabur in his Tables. (Gildemeisfcer, 46. 188). 

I. 89, L 3 from foot. The Tabaslnr is adulterated by miaing it with 
ivory cinders. 

The tabashir is “ a siliceous substance sometimes found in the joints 
of the Bamboo. It is the Sanskrit Tavakshira or Vansrochana, Hindi 
Banslochan, or Banskapur. It is also called Sakar bambu or Bamboo- 
manna.” It is said in Hindu medicine to have numerous curative proper- 
ties, but chemical analysis shows that “ it is a saccharose related to, 
if not identical with, cane-sugar, and that it must be really inert. ” (Watt, 
Commercial Products of India, HO-112. See also H. J. 868). 

I. 89, l. 2 from foot. But the real article [ r I abdshlr ) is extracted from 
the roots of the reed called SharkL 

Idrisi s Sharki must be the reed called Sara , Sarakanda , Sarkara 
and also kans or kasd. The Hindu God of War, Kartikeya, is said in the 
Puranas to haVe been born in a grove of Sara, which gave notice of the 
event by bursting into flames. Its botanical name is Saccharum 
Arundinaceum. Its blades are used for thatching houses, its flowering 
stems C Sirki ) for making baskets, screens etc., the internodal parts of its 
culms as writing pens, and the fibre of the culms for weaving the 
sacrificial thread or Maunji y . (Watt, op. cit. 929*30). 

But this Sara, Sarkanda or Kans does not yield the Tabdshir t 
which is produced, not in the roots of any reed or cane, but in the joints 
of the bamboo. Idrisi would appear to have mixed up the one with the 
other. Yule says that 4 Sirky 9 is a tall reed-grass, Saccharum Sara , from 
the fine cylindrical culms of which matting and chicks are made. 
(H. J. 8. v. Sirky). 

L 90, 1 . 4 from foot. North of this town [Fandarina] there is a very 
high mountain , • the cardamom tree grows there 
and forms the staple of a considerable trade . 

This mountain must be Mount Delly, which is erroneously stated by 
some old European writers also to be the “solitary habitat of the true 
cardamom.” They appear to have thought that the name was connected 
with * Elachi \ * Ela # and ‘ Hil , 9 the Gujarati and Marathi words for the 
cardamom. (Cathay, IV. 75 note). This is evidently a folk-etymology, but 
modern scholars are not agreed as to the real derivation, Some have 
traced # Delly 9 to the old Malabar kingdom of Eli or Hili. (I, G. s . nX 
Burnell had no doubt that it was the Malayalim ‘J Eli mala / ‘High 
mountain' j others have favoured Elu Mala> ‘seven hills' and Correa 
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fancied it was 4 Eli Mala ’ 4 Eats’ Hill/ (H. J, s. v . Delly; Dames, Barbosa, 
IX. 1. note). Whatever th<" true derivation may be, the statement tHat 
Mount Delly is the only place where the true cardamom grows is wrong. 
It is found in several other parts of Southern India. 

Mount Delly is 855 feet high and lies IS miles to the north of 
Cannanore. It is said to be visible to sailing vessels from a distance of 
25 miles. (Th. s. n. Delly). 

I. 90, l 11. F rom F andarina to Jb baton is five dans . 

lbn Batuta states (Defremery, IV. 109) that he went from Manjarur 
to lllli, fr&m llili to Jurfattan, Dahfattan, and Budfattan, and thence to 
Fandaraina and Calicut. Yule rightly remarks that in placing Jirbatan, 
(which he identities with Cannanore), at five days' voyage from Fandarina, 
[the real distance is about 45 miles], Idrisi has committed an error. 
(Cathay. Ed. Cordier. IV. 7 6, 77;. Gibb (op. cit. 2:4) accepts Yule’s loca- 
tion of Jirfattan near Cannanore but Badger locates it at Dharmapattam, 
about 10 miles S. E. of Cannanore (Tr. Varthema, 132 note). See Constable 
34 Bd. Budfattan or Pudupattan (‘New City’) must have been some- 
where near Waddakere or Badagere, q. v. Constable. PI. 34, Bd. 

I. 91, l 17. From thence \M adiar on the Ganges] to Nahrwara on 
the west bank of the Ganges • • . < seven days. From Madiar 
to the city of Mat wa two days . 

What confusion? “ Nahrwara on the west bank of the Ganges”? And 
yet, Sir Henry Elliot and Sir Wolseley Haig assure us that Idrisi 
personally visited and stayed at the court of Siddharaj Jaysinha of 
Nahrwara 1 (Races, I. 50; C. H. I. III. 517). Idrisi never visited India. 

If Madiar, which is said to be seven days from Yanasat, [Ranaras?], 
is Mathura, Idrisi has confused the Jumna with the Ganges. He does not 
appear to have heard of the former river. 

I. 92, l 4. F 1 rom Kandahar to Nahrwara is five days’ journey in 
carriages . 

Here, in one and the same paragraph, three entirely different places 
are confounded under one name, Kandahar, viz. (1) Qandahar in western 
Afghanistan, (2) GandhiLra, or the lower Kabul valley, i.e. Peshawar 
district and parts of Kohat, Swat, Bajaur and Buncr and (3) Gandhar, a 
ruined town in Broach district on the left bank of the Dhadhar river, 4£ 
miles from the Gulf of Cambay. It is mentioned by lbn Batuta (Defremery, 
IV. 57-8) and also in the Ain (Tr. II 25 5). It was plundered and 
almost destroyed by the Portuguese in one of their piratical raids along 
the shores of the Gulf in 1546. (B. G. Vol. II. Surat, 561-2). It is this 
4 Gandhar’ or ‘ Kandahar ’ which was five days’ journey from Nahrwara, 

The ‘Kandahar’ whose kings could not take the title of Shah until 
they had been crowned at Kabul is Gandhara, and the kings were the 
Hindu Shahis who were compelled by the aggressive inroads of the 
rulers of Ghazni to remove their capital from Kabul to Waihind near 
Attpck. 
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The ‘Kandahar’ which was “ accessible by one road only” and had “ a 
strong citadel btfilt upon a scarped rock ” must be Qandahar in 
Afghanistan, as its inhabitants are said to have had large and thick 
beards and worn the Turkish costume. 

The worst feature of this muddle is that Idrisi transfers to the 12th 
century, statements which were true only in the 10th. The power of the 
Shahi dynasty had been totally eradicated by Mahmud of Ghazni about 
1021 A. C. and their inauguration at Ktbul was, when Idrisi wrote, only 
a tale of by-gone days, a tradition or legend of the dead and forgotten 
past. Idrisi happened to come across the statement in the Kitdh-i-Ma$alik 
wa mamhlik and copied it without any attempt at verification. It may 
have been true of the times in which that work was written, though Mr. 
Vincent Smith denies it. He holds that Kabul which was captured by 
Yaqub Lais in 257 H. 870-1 A.O. was never the capital of the Shahiyas. 
(I. M. C. Vol. I. 245). 

But it would appear from Albcruni and other \rab historians that 
though the city was compelled to receive a Muslim governor, the Hindu 
Shah or Aspahbad, as lie was also called, always remained at his side. 
About A. D. 950, the city of Kabul was Muslim, but the suburb was 
inhabited by the Hindus* It would seem that Kabul was the Coronation 
City of the Shahis, as Konigsberg in Prussia was of the Hohenzollerns. 
(Alberuni, India. Tr. II. 157 and Sachau’s note at 394). But though this 
may have been the state of affairs in the tenth century, it was not at all 
true of the twelfth and Idrisi cannot be absolved of blindly copying 
from earlier authorities statements which had no reference whatever to 
his own period. (Dames in flouts ma, E. I. II, 595). 

I. 92, l 8. The mountains [near Kabul] produce excellent aloe-icood t 
and the neighbourhood supplies cocoa-nuts and myrobolans 
of that sort which is called Kabuli , from this town. 

Cocoa-nuts in Kabul ! But Idrisi is not primarily responsible for 
the howler. He has just pilfered it from Khurdadbih (J. A. 1. c. 
265; Goeje. 38, 1. 1. Tr. 27). Kabul has been always famous for its myro- 
bolans, which are called 4 Chcbulic but surely cocoa-nuts never grew or 
could have grown any where in its neighbourhood. The alleged produc- 
tion of aloe-wood in its mountains is also a botanical ‘inexactitude \ 

I* 95, l. 14 from foot. There is another Persian translation 

bearing the name Sairu-l-bilad. 

There is a copy of this version in the Bodleian. Ethe says it is 
really a translation of the second Bab or section only of the Jsaru-l-Bildd. 
The translator wa 3 a Muhammad Murad bin ‘Abdur Rahman and he has 
dedicated his version to Nawwab Musawi Khan. (Sachau and Ethh, 
Bodleian Catalogue, No. 400, Col. 403). This Musawi Khan was probably 
the Amir of that name who was the minister of Jahangir and Shah Julian, 
l* 9S* L 5 from foot Misar bin Muhalhil who visited the plaee[Kulam]. 

Qazvlui who wrote in the third quarter of the 13th century cites 
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here and in his accounts of Saimur and Multan } the authority of this 
writer who is said to have “ travelled into various countries” about 331 
A. H. 942 H. C. Unfortunately, Qazvini also appears to have been blissful- 
ly oblivious and ignorant of the changes which had taken place in those 
remote parts during the three centuries which had intervened. 

The original work of Misar lias been lost and Yule, as well as other 
critics, have expressed doubts about the genuineness of the extracts which 
have been preserved. Yule opines that it is very difficult to say “how 
much it has suffered from the manner in which it has been coopered 
from loose fragments .’ ’ (Cathay, Preliminary Essay, I. 139. See also 
Ibid. 255). In any case, what Mis‘ar bin Muhalhil says here of 
Kulam is not calculated to inspire confidence in the authenticity of 
his narrative. Among other things, we are informed that when the 
king of Kulam died, his successor was chosen from China, that there 
was no physician in India except in this city, and that it had neither a 
temple nor an idol. The statement that Multan was “ the last city of 
India bordering on China ” must also make a modem geographer ‘stare 
and gasp \ Two other averments about the same town— that the temple of 
the Sun was 300 cubits (450 feet) in height and that the idol itself was 
20 cubits (30 feet)— are likewise suspect. He also tells us that there were 
Fire worshippers and Fire temples in Saimur in his time. As this 
statement about Saimur has been frequently cited in the B. G-. (I. i. 510. n, 
B16, 517 n.) and relied on by several writers on the history of the Indian 
Parsis, it may be worth while to note that the extracts given in Yaqut’s 
Muajjam are, in Brockelmann’s opinion, “a late falsification” and 
“the geographical information given by the compiler is quite unreliable 
in detail.” (Houtsma, Encyclopaedia of Islam. III. 519-20). Horowitz 
also has denounced the excerpts as spurious, while Barthold declares 
that the story of Miser’s Travels, as it is given in Yaqut's extracts, is 
“ Undoubtedly fraudulent” (Houtsma, E. I. IV. 148). 

[. 96, L 1. Nor do they slaughter animals , but they eat carrion . 

The word used for slaughter is which means killing animals which 
are lawful food, in the particular manner and after the recitation of the 
particular Arabic formula, enjoined by the Islamic law. The flesh of any 
animal, lawful or unlawful, which has not been done to death in the 
manner so prescribed, is polluted or unfit for consumption and ranked 
with ‘carrion' [<*?• or .>* vl The Merchant Sulaiman had made, almost 
three centuries before Idrlsi, the same remark and observed that neither 
the Chinese nor the Indians “ kill their meat by cutting their throat, as 
the Muhammadans do, but by beating them on the mouth till they die ” 
(Old English Translation of 1733, p. 35). Qazvini again writes of the 
infidels of Saimur also they do not slaughter animals, i.e. kill them in the 
Muslim manner. (97 infra). In other words, Zabfi , ‘ slaughter ' has a 
peculiar or technical meaning here and in this sense, all those perikms 
ifho dine off mutton or beef killed by non-Muslims may be said to eat 
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‘carrion/ Minhaj says that as Chagh'atai, the son of Chingiz, held Islam 
and all professors of that faith in the greatest detestation, it was not 
possible in his territories 44 to slaughter a sheep according to the 
ordinances of Islam and all sheep used to be rendered thereby unclean.” 
[Carrion, jl-V]. (T. N. Text, 397, 1. 5: Tr, Raverty, 1146). 

I. 96, Z. 9. Rhubarb grows here [ Kulam ] the learns of lohich are called 
Sazaju-l-Hindi. 

This is all wrong. The leaves of the Rhubarb are poisonous. It is 
the stalks and roots only which are edible and medicinal. Rhubarb is the 
dried and decoroticated erect rhizome of Rhei Palmatum and Mis‘ar is 
mistaken in saying that its leaves are called Sazaju l-Hindi . The latter is 
really the 4 Indian Leaf/ 4 Folium Indicum’ or leaf of the Laurus Cassia , 
the Tamalpatra of Sanskrit writers and the Tejpat of the bazars. Garcia 
d’Orta also speaks of this ‘Sazaj* as Folius Indu. It is “ the pungent 
leaf of several wild species of Cinnamon and is found in the hills of 
Eastern Bengal as well as the forests of Southern India and was highly 
esteemed at one time as a medicine (Yule, H. J. s. v. Malabathrum). 

1. 93, l. 6 from foot. When the king asked his companions what they 
had to say about the marvel of the idol etc . 

This story of the mysteriously suspended idol of Somanith is found 
in ‘Awfi’s J awam iu-l-Hikmjat. (Bk. IV. ch, xx. No. 1996; Nizamu-d-dln, 
Introduction, p. 29) and also in the Tarikh-i- Nigaristan (Bombay 
Lith. 1829, p. 100). ‘Utbi says this of the idols at Mathura. (E. D. II, 44). 
Old European writers repeatedly state that Muhammad’s tomb at 
Medina was ‘‘fixed in the air without support” in the same way. 
These and other tales are only part of the medieval mythology of the 
lodestone. 

I. 99, l. 18. The lord of the fortress presented many gifts to the 
Sultan , among which was a bird in the for m of a dove . 

This story of the bird which was a toxicologist by instinct and the 
stone which could perform surgical miracles has been traced by Dr. 
Nazim to the Akhbaru~d~dawal, written by Ibn Zafir in the beginning of 
the 7th century of the Hijra. These presents are there said to have been 
sent to Mahmud, after his generous treatment of Nanda [Ganda] of 
Kalinjar, by a neighbouring ruler named 4 Kibakan * who was also known 
as 4 Tahda 9 or ‘ Najda/ These wonder-working gifts are also mentioned 
by Ibn al Athir (Kdmilu t-taimrikh, ix. 234), who records the event 
under the Hijri year 414 (M. G. 114 note). 

Dr. Nazim makes no attempt to identify this 4 Kcibakan * who is 
said to have been the master of 1000 elephants. I venture to suggest that 
is a mistranscription of Gangeya the diacritical points 

Having been misplaced by the copyists. Similarly * or * is an 
error by transposition of the letters of ••45’ 4 Chedah/ We know from 
contemporary inscriptions that Gangeya Chedi— the son of Kokalla — was 
^ °t *he greatest Hindu potentates at this time and that he reigned 
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from about 1020 to 1040 A. C. [A. H. 411 to 432], He is mentioned 
by Alberuni as the ruler of Dahala, the capital of which was at Tiauri, 
is. Tevar near modern Jabalpur (Sachau’s Tr. I. 202. See also 58 
ante). Baihaqi also states that when Ahmad-i-Nialtigln raided Benare3 
in 424 H., the city was in the territories belonging to Gang [eya]. 
Gangeya is, in fact, the Chand [Chedi] Rai of ‘Utbi, Gardezi and other 
historians of Mahmud and I hope to show in another note that his 
father Kokalia Chedi ^ is no other than the Kulchand $ who 
took up his station at Mahaban and died by his own hand, after his 
defeat on the banks of the Jumna. 

I. 104, l. 2. They [the Jats and Meds ] dwell in Sind and on the hanks 
of the river which is called Bahar. 

I suggest the transposition of the dot and reader ‘ Nahr > — ' ‘The 
River.’ The Indus is often called ‘ Slhun’ and this vocable is used on 
138 and 158 infra , as a common noun for ‘ river ’ and also applied to the 
Indus as * the River of Hind’ (158 note). So the Oxus is known as 

the River (of Rivers)’ and Transoxiana is called 1 Mdwarau-n-Nahr* 
Similarly, Pahan, (1, 5), the other river which this author mentions, is a 
miswriting of ‘ Bahat ’ i. e. the Jhelum. The country of the Jats and 
Meds was probably the hilly “ tract near the Salt Range, on the part 
which is in the proximity of Multan.” (E. D. II, 477). Eivishta says 
that the Jats against whom Mahmud led a punitive expedition in 1026 A. 
C. dwelt on the bank of the river of the Koh-i-Jud, i. e. the Salt Range. 
(I. 35, 1. 4). Gardezi ( Zainu-l Aklibar , Ed. Nazim, 88) states that they 
dwelt on the Sihun. Their country was evidently what was afterwards 
known as the Sind-Sagar Duab, the interamnia of the Indus and the 
Jhelum. {Ain, Tr. II, 311). 

1. 109, l 1. When the infor mation of the Brahman reached the Hindus . 

Dowson suggests in a footnote that we should read “ Rahman’* for 
‘Brahman/ but the words cited by him from the original show that 
is right. Ob CrV. s* Oyz. “ The [ ] information given by the 

Brahman” was the interpretation put by him upon the dreams of the 
king, the news or tidings of the events presaged by the visions. 
Reinaud’s translation is as follows : — * Les explications donees par le 
Brahruane sMtant repandues parmi les Indiens’\ ( Fragments , 46). 

I. 109, l . 2 from foot. Three other countries of the kingdom of Sarfiid 
he bestowed upon another. 

Dowson complains in his note that the whole of the passage is 
ambiguous. The phrase which he translates here as “three 

other countries” is rendered as un troisiime principaute , (a third principa- 
lity) by Reinaud, 47. Reinaud is quite right. Gardezi uses the expres- 
sion exactly in the sense which Reinaud assigns to it. In his account of 
‘Amr bin Lais, he says that ‘Amr had four store-houses [Khazana], one 
containing arms and armour and three containing money. He then 
States the sources from which the latter were replenished and the 
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purposes for which their contents were disbursed. He writes: 
JL 3? ^ J X X Jl* O j>. 3* 3 X X {$a £\ 3 JL <> 

(3 ^ j>\** j ‘MjH jl J- ■> ^ (Zain’U’l-Akhbar, Ed. Nazim, 

15, 1. 11.) He uses the phrase again, (Ibid. 48, 1 . 15), where three 
points are mentioned seriatim . The first has the heading J * u , the second 3? 
and the third 3? «•*. There can be no doubt that 3?^ means “Another 
still, (after the second), i. e. the third. It is a pleonastic expression or 
idiom. Anwari also uses the phrases 3* J J and 3? 4 - for ‘ second 1 and 
4 third/ 

1 . 110 , l . 1 . He consigned the countries of Hindustan , Nadama and 
Lohana separately upon another . 

5ic also in Reinaud (IS, 1. 3 ff, Ti\ 47), but the true reading seems 
to be 1 Sadusan, Samma and Lohana.’ ‘ Radusan ’ and 4 Hindustan ’ are very 
liable to be confused in the Semitic script and this identical error is per- 
petrated again in the Bibl. Ind. text of the Tabaqat-i- Nasiri (142, L 1 
f. f. — E.D. II, 302; Kaverty’s Tr. 532 and Note). 

I. 110, l . 8. History of Rawwal and Barkamaris. 

This is evidently a confused version of some folktale belonging to the 
Raja Rasalu cycle. Rasalu, the Punjab King Arthur, had two sons, 
Vikramaditya (Barkamaris is a misreading of ^3*3) and Bhratrihari 
who turned anchorite, after being convinced of the infidelity of his 
mistress, Pingala. The statement (112 infra) about “the power of 
Barkamaris and his kingdom having spread until at length all India 
submitted to him M can apply only to Vikramaditya. Another version 
makes Rasalu and Puran the sons of Shalivahan who was contemporary 
with Vikramaditya and is said to have been defeated by the latter. This 
author appears to have preferred the first. 

I. 110, l . 4 from foot. He had a Vazlr blind of both eyes named Safar. 

Here also, the mere addition of a single nuqta may give a clue to the 
right reading, j* Suqra, L e. Shukracharya who is said to have had 
only one eye. Of. 106 ante , where —J (Kasyapa) is written 

In this connection, it may not be amiss to point out that the 
book * Jdabud-Muluk* on the ‘Duties of Kings, on Government and 
Justice’ (p. 112, 1. 13) which this Safar (or Suqra) is said to have written, 
at the suggestion of Barkamaris (Vikramaditya), may be the ShuJcraniti~~ 
a well-known Sanskrit treatise on“ Rajaniti,” Political Science or the Art 
of Government. It has been translated into English by Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar. 

1. 120, t 8 . There was at Debal a lofty temple . 

Elliot contends (376 and note infra ) that the temple was only con- 
tiguous to the town of Debal and not within it. He relie 3 upon this 
passage, in which it is said that the temple was Vil DaibaU 
(Reinaud, i.c, 168), but these words may mean both 4 in Daibal’ and 4 at 
DaibaP. The Chachndma , however, explicitly states that the teqx- 
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pie was “in the midst {or middle) of Daibal,” J?.* Elliot tena- 

ciously held to the idea that Daibal was at Karachi and the temple at 
Manora. Haig accepts the statement of the Chachndma and holds that 
the temple was in the town itself. As Elliot’s identification of Daibal 
with Karachi is now universally rejected, the minor contention has ceased 
to be a live issue. Manora is about five miles distant from any source 
of fresh water and it is hardly likely that a large temple could have been 
situated in such a spot. 

I, 121, J. 13. Then he saw approaching near him Sarbidas , the 
Samani , who came to demand peace . 

As the name is written without nuqt.as in the MSS, this rendering is 
very doubtful Goeje understands ‘ Sarbidas 9 as the name of a place. 
Dr. Murgo lien's translation is “ where some monks of Sarbidas came to 
him.” (219). Reinaud also had rendered it thus: “ Alor s il vit venir a 
luis les Samaneens ( pretres ) de Sarb .. dasT (Text 169, l 8; Tr. 195). 
The name may be meant for 4t Sawandasi or Sawindas” or ^ 

where there was a great Buddhist temple or Vihara , ( Chachndma , 150) 
and which was somewhere near Brahmanabad {Ibid, 190). 

I. 121, /. 15. Muhammad then icent towards Sahban and took it 

T'ie reading of this place-name is uncertain. Remaud’s MS. (I. c. 
169, 1. 10) had without any dots. Biladuri cannot mean Sahban 
(Sehwan), as he says only a few lines lower down, that Muhammad bin 
Mus’ab was sent to Sadusan, which is only another form of Sehwan. 
Haig reads the name as ‘Ashbhar’ (62 note), while Iiaverty supposes 
to be an error for the Sisam of the Chachndma q. v. 161 infra , 
(Mihr.in, 232). Sisam, now called Shah Hasan, (Constable 26 A b) is a 
township at the western end of Lake Manchhar. Dr. Murgotten reads 
Sahban. If the place meant is 4 Seisam/ the difficulty may be surmounted 
by reading oW - Sahsdn . Shah Hasan seems to be only a modern form, a 
factitious Muhammadan perversion of the original name. 

I. 122, 7. 8. Old Brahmanabad , two parasangs from Mansura. 

All authors agree that Brahmanabad was somewhere near a place 
called Bhambra-ka-Thull— about eight miles east of Shahdadpur and 43 
miles north-cast of Haidarabad. But the relative situations of Brah- 
manabad and Mansura have been the topic of acute controversy. There 
are three ruined sites in close proximity to each other, viz., Bhambra- 
ka-Thull or the Great Mound, Dalura, Ij miles south-east of Bhambra, 
and Depur Ghangro, 5 or 6 miles north-east of it. Cunningham thought 
Bhambra or the Great Mound was Mansura and that Dalura was Brahma- 
nabad (A. G. I. 273). Iiaverty was for just reversing the positions. The 
smaller and more compact town — Dalura — was, he thought, Mansura 
and Depur Ghangro was old Brahmanabad (Miliran, 202 note and 239). 
General M. R. Haig held the opinion that Depur Ghangro stood on 
the site of old Brahmanabad, but Mansura must be represented by 
the Great Mound or Site, i. e, Bhambra. (J. R. A, S. 1874, VoL XVI, 
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Fart II)* Mr. Coasens differs from all his predecessors. Brahmanabad 
and Mansura lie, he maintains, on one and the same site — the Great 
Mound —but Mansura is on the top and Brahmanabad at the bottom. 
But this contention can hardly be correct as Biladuri explicitly states 
that Mansura was two far sakhs distant from Brahmanabad. Mr. Cousens 
also holds that Dalura is Mahfiua and Depur Ghangro is the Buddhist 
colony or Vihar of Sawandi, which is mentioned in the Chachnama . 
(A. S. 59, 66 ; Arch. Survey Rep. 1903-1, p. 132, ff). Sir Wolseley Haig 
locates Mansura, a few miles to the north-east of Brahmanabad. 
(C.H.I, III. 8), 

1. 125, h 8 from foot J unaid proceeded against him in ships and they 
fought in the lake of Ash Sharki. 

The words in the original are which Reinaud renders as 

Vetang {“Lake ”) de Alscharky (1. c. 175, 206). Dr. Murgotten says 
means ‘ swamp \ (Tr. II, 226). Raverty insists that it is “ the Estuary of 
Ush-Sharki or Ush-Shagira or the Kohrai mouth, by which the branch 
of the Mihrin which flowed past Mansura united with the Ocean, but 
which ‘ estuary’ in that day existed much further north.” (Mihran, 256). 
But Haig denies that means * estuary 9 and quotes the great Arabic 
Dictionary of Lane in which it is said to mean ‘ a wide water course or 
channel of a torrent/ Haig thinks it must be the ‘ Eastern inland sea \ the 
sea that once permanently covered and still periodically covers the Rap 
of Kachh. (I. D. C. 65). But it seems hardly profitable to dispute about 
the point, as there is nothing to guide us save an ambiguous and vague 
geographical expression. Indeed, Raverty himself does not seem to 
have known his own mind on the subject, as he declares elsewhere in the 
same Essay, that this Shagira must be the Samarah lake or dhdnd running 
parallel to the old bed of the river Nara or Hakra, which is somewhere 
near Amarkot. (Mihran, 463 and Note). The phrase itself means nothing 
more than the “ Eastern swamp, lake, pool of water or lagoon.” (See also 
Houtsma, E. I. Ill, 236). 

I. 126, l. 1. He then sent his officers to [ invade ] Marmad , Mandat , 

Dahnaj, Barits , Maliba , Baharimad , Bailaman and 

Jurz. 

These toponyms are discussed by Sir H. Elliot in his Notes at pp* 
3C(M, and 440-1 infra , but they are so uncertainly written and so many 
alternative identifications are possible that it seems hardly worth while to 
spill any more ink about them. I may, however, refer to Dr. Bhagvanlal 
Indraji’s opinions on the subject. He thought that ‘ Marmad 9 was 
Marumad, or Marwad, Mandal, the place of that name near Viramgam, 
Barus, Broach, Maliba, Malwa, Baharimad, Mewa>d, Bailaman, Bhilmal 
and Jura, Gujarat. (B. G. I. Pt. I. 109). Maliba, however, may be 
Baliba (Valabhi) and Baharimad, Babadmer or Badmer which is so 
called after its founder, Bahad. (I. G., VII, 22). 

But though there is considerable uncertainty about the location q£ 
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these names, there is no reason to doubt the fact of the incursions, 
The raids are said, by the Arab historian, to have been undertaken in 
the reign of the fvhalif Hishlm (r. 105-126 H. 724-743 A. C.) Now, 
the defeat ami repulse of one of the Tajik (Arab) inroads is actually 
recorded in a copper-plate grant of the Clialukya king Pulakeshi, which 
is dated in the 490th year of the Traikutaka Era, i. e. 738-9 A. C. It 
is stated there that the Tajik (Arab) army had afflicted the kingdoms of 
Sindhu, Kacchclla, Saurashtra, Chavotaka, Maurya and Gurjjara, i . e. 
Sindh, Kachh, KithUwld, the Chavadas, the Mauryas (of Chitor) and 
the Gurjaras (of Bhinmal). Pulakeshi was at the time ruling at 
Navslri. He was one of the members of the third Gujarat branch of 
the Western Chfilukyas. (B. G. I. i 109, 117, 465; Duff C. I. 64 ; Vaidya, 

H. M. H. I, Vol. II. 73), 

Dr. Bliagvanlal .did not attempt to locate Dahnaj The name is 
spelt in the same way in Murgotten’s rendering and he also leaves it 
unidentified. But in one of the MS. of Khurdadbih, it is written 
(Goeje’s Text 57, note f), and mentioned in association with Barus, 
Mandal, Bailaman, and Jurz, just as it is here. Vide my note on 

I. 61, I. 10. It is most probably Bander, which Alberuni calls 
and which is also written 

I. 126, l. 12. This water was so called because buffalos took refuge 
4 there from the bears which infested, the banks of the 
Mihran . 

The word in the original for 4 bears * is y lj . d . Reinaud’s rendering is 
‘ wolves’, hups , (170, Tr. 208) and Murgotten’s * blue flies ? (1. c. 223). 
does mean 4 bear \ but which is the reading favoured by Murgotten, 
signifies 44 flies or bees ”, according to Richardson. 

I. 127, l, 10 fiom foot. lie sent * Amru son of Jamal in boats to 

Nor and. 

Dowson says the name has no points and is in the MS. Reinaud 
also admits his inability to fix the reading for that reason. He was sure, 
however, that it was a place situated to the south-east of Mansura on an 
arm of the Indus or on the sea-coast, but at no great distance from the 
river. He thought also that this raid or invasion is the same as that 
Recorded by Ibn-al-Athir in A. H. 160, q. v. my note on II. 216, 1. 14 
post. Reinaud’s description would suit modern Vala (the old Valabhi) 
fairly well, but the aspect of the country has, as he says, (1. c. 212 note) 
changed so considerably during the last thousand years that little or 
nothing can be built upon the apparent coincidence in chronology. 

1. 127, h 5 from foot He then icent [from Multan or Qandalnl] 

to Kandahar in boats and conquered it. 

Reinaud thought that this must be Gandhar in Broach district, near 
the Gulf of Cambay ( Fragments , 212 note), and Dr. Bhagvanlal 
Indraji (B. G. I. i. 96) as well as the compiler of the Surat volume of 
the B* G« (II. 561) supports that view. But Elliot was in favour ol 
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KKandadhar, on the north-west angle of the Peninsula of Kathiawad 
(445 infra). Raverty was for identifying it with Kandhiaro, in the 
south-west corner of Bhawalpur, on the banks of the now dried-up 
Hakra or Waihinda. (Mihran, 207, 257 n). This last opinion is followed 
in the 0, H. I. (III. 9), but it is not possible to reach any definite 
conclusion, as there is little else to guide us than a doubtfully spelt name. 
I. 128, l. 10. There he constructed a band, idhich he called Sakru-l- 
Med y ‘ Band of the Meds 9 He encamped on the river at 
Alriir . 

Remaud reads 3 (180, 1. 7. Tr. 214). Raverty 

insists that this Alrur cannot possibly be Alor or Aror and that ‘Imran’s 
camp was near Adhoi in Catch (Kachh), which lies ‘sixty miles east of 
Bhuj and by which a small river still runs \ (Mihran, 258). This 
view is accepted also in the C. H. I. (III. 9). Adhoi is in Lat. 23° 23 / N.; 
Long. 70° 29 / E. (Th). Constable 2G c d. Elliot and Raverty understand 
‘ Sikr f as a Band , i.e, a mound or dike for damming up a river. But 
Dr. Murgotten says ‘Imran “ built a highway , which is known as the 
Highway of the Meds.” (232) . Reinaud has Chaussee (214), i.e. causeway or 
raised way though a marsh. The meaning is that he built a dam or cause- 
way and afterwards dug a canal from the sea to the lake from which they 
drew their supplies of drinking water, so as to inundate it with salt water. 

‘ The small river which runs past Adhoi ’ is scarcely worthy of that 
name. It is nothing more than a monsoon torrent, which is dry during 
the rest of the year and the construction of ‘ a dike or mound 9 as a 
military or naval barrier on such a streamlet could have served no 
strategic purpose and would have been an act of supererogatory folly. This 
fact seems to discredit Raverty’s identification. Indeed, we have it on the 
authority of the I. G. that “ there are no permanent rivers in Kachh at 
all. During the rainy season, some streams flow from the hills to the 
Ran and the Gulf of Kachh, but during the rest of the year, the 
courses of these streams are only marked by a succession of detached 
pools”. (XI. 75). Dr. Murgotten also in his excellent version of Biladuri 
says that the camp of ‘Imran was upon the river of [not at\ Ar-rur. J> 
(232). As all that is really said is that ‘Imran encamped somewhere on 
the river of Arur y i.e., somewhere on the Indus, between Rohri and the 
sea— a distance of several hundred miles— it seems infructuous to 
dogmatise about the matter. Idrisi says of the Meds that they <c dwell on 
the confines of the desert [Ran of Kachh] and extend their incursions 
as far as Aror and sometimes to the frontiers of Makran.” (79 $upra) % 

I. 129, h 6. Fazl son of Mahan got into Sindan and subdued it. 

There are two opinions about the Sindan of this passage. Some say 
it is Sanjan [St. John’s Point], near Bulslr, and about 88 miles north of 
Bombay. But the compiler of the Catch volume of the B.G. thinks that it 
must be Sandhan on the coa 3 t of Kachh, about thirty miles west of 
Atandyi. (y r jgx note 5 f and 250). The statements regarding the sitna^ 
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lion of Sindan in the ‘Arab geographers, Istakh'ri, Idrisi and Abul Feda 
are jo inconsistent or mutually discordant that it is not easy to say 
where it really was. Some of them seem to have even mixed it up with 
Sindabui which was somewhere on the coast of Canara between Goa and 
Kumta. 

1. 133, L 21. 4 Ainurl-Mulk bin Abi Bakr bin Muhammad Husain Al 
Ash’ari. 

He was at first, the Vazir of Nasiru-d-din Qubacha, but after the 
death of that ruler, entered the service of Iltutimish and was made Divan 
or Vazir of the Prince Ruknud-din Firuz, when the latter was sent to 
Budaun as governor in 625 A. H. (T. N. Text 172-3 and 181-2 — E. D. 
II 325, 330). ‘Ainu-l-Mulk’s ancestor, Abu Musa al-Ash’ari is said in the 
Chachnama (Tr. Kalich Beg, 9 and 58) to have been Hakim of ‘Iraq 
during the Khilafat of ‘Umar, Circa 16 A. H., about the time when 
Mughaira ibn Abu-l-As attacked Daibal and was killed there. See also 
Biladuri, 115 ante and 416 post 
1. 138, 7. 5. Chach, son of Silaij. 

Elliot says that “ the very name of Chach is a subject of some un- 
certainty ”, and he gives several variants (409 post). But there can* be 
little doubt that it is really 4 Jajja. * This name was borne by a brother 
of Jayapida, the King of Kashmir, who stirred up a revolt in Jayapida’s 
absence and was overthrown and killed when that ruler returned. 
(Vaidya, H. M. H. I. II. 215). Jajja also occurs in an inscription dated 
V. S. 1207, (1150 A. C.) from Mahaban near Mathura. (Duff, C. I. 151). 
Jajjala Dev a was the name also of two Rajas of Ratnapur, who belonged 
to the Kalachuri dyzkasty and reigned in the 12th century. {Ibid, 158, 
163, 293). Jajja is the Prakrit form of Yayati. Chach seems to be a local 
or dialectical foim of 4 Jajja \ Chachikdeva appears in the dynastic list 
of the Bhatti rulers of Jaisalmir, Circa V. S. 1505 = 1448 A. C. (Ibid, 
256-290). A Hindu surgeon named Jaja [or Chaeha] is also mentioned 
by Barani in the reign of ‘Alau-d-din (T, F. 363, 1. 8). 

Some of the other Hindu names are hopelessly corrupt and cannot 
be set right. But Silaij, the name borne by the father of Chach must 
stand for Shiladitya. Slharas is probably meant for Shri Harsha, 
Sabasi for Sahajiga or Sinhasena, Chatera (141,1.22) for Jaitrasinha, 
Bajhrfi (142, 1. 6) for Vijayaraj (or Vatsaraj) and Diwaij (140, 1. 18) for 
Devaditya. Dahir (154, 1. 7 infra) may be restored to Dhlra — [Sena] and 
Dharsiya (154, 1. 12) to Dharasena. Lastly, Darohar (p. 197) or 
Duhar (as Biladuri writes it, 124 ante) must be Dhruva. The final letter 
is a ‘wav' and not a ‘re/ It may be also noted that ‘Dharasena 1 and 
‘ Dhruvasena ' occur in the dynastic list of the rulers of Valabhi. (Duff, 
C. I. 308; B. G. I. i. 93). Dhirasinha also occurs in Duff. (Ibid. 395), 

I. 138, l. 18, The boundaries of his dominions extended on the north 
to Kardan and Kaikanan . 

* Kardan * is a mistranscription of Qozdar — tbe name pf which i a 
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written by the copyists in a truly bewildering multiplicity of forms — 

Kasran (p. 14), Kasdan (p, 29) and 
perhaps Fardan also which lay east of Kirkayan (81 supra) are perver- 
sions of the same toponym. {Vide Gildemeister, loc. cit. 173 Note). 

Ibn Hauqal says that the governor of Qusdar lived at Kaba Kanan 
(Kikanan) and also declares that Qusdar was the capital of Turan. 
(38, 39 ante). Turan roughly corresponded to modern Jhalawan. (I. G. 
VI. 275). Kirkayan, Haig thinks, is Kachhi and perhaps also the country 
east of it as far as the Indus. (I. D. C. 59). But Cunningham locates 
Kirkayan in the valley of Pishin or at Pishin itself, north of Quetta 
(A, G. I. 86), Marquart ( Eranshahr , II. 275-6) and Lestrange (L. B. C. 
332) at Kelat, while the writer in the I. G. places it at Nal, which 
is about forty miles due west of Quzdar. (XIV. 110). This divergence of 
opinion is probably due to the fact that Kirkayan is described as a town 
and seems to have been also an ill-defined district. 

Elliot points out that there is no place now extant which recalls the 
name of the old province or town (383 infra). It may be therefore 
pertinent to invite attention to the fact that Masson came across in his 
Travels, the vast ruins of a great city called Lakorian, “between Kelat 
and Quzdar, about sixty miles south of the former. The fortifications 
are, he says, remarkable for their magnitude and the skill displayed in 
their construction, (Kelat, 63; Travels in Balochistan, II. 46; A. G. I. 
311). This name Lakorian looks like a survival of Kirkan or Kirkayan, 
with the Arabic article Al prefixed to it— -0^;^ or [A] Lkirian 

[A] Lalurkan— and the initial 4 alif 9 elided. It may have been the town 
Kirkayan, while the district or province which was so called included not 
only Kachhi but parts of modern Jhalawan and Sarawan. It may be 
also noted that as Kjmrdadbih mentions Al-Qairimiya and Qinnazbun 
separately (14 ante , Paris Text. 57-8), Al-Qairimiya cannot be Panjgur, 
and may be meant for Lakorian. 

I. 138, l. 5 from foot. Under him were placed Budhpur , Jankan and 
the skirts of the hills of Rujhan to the borders 
of Makran . 

Haig suggests that Jankan is the Jhangar in Sehwan taluqa, which 
lies about 12 miles south-west of Sehwan town, (I, L. C. 57 note) and has 
roaid-communication with Sehwan as well as Shah Hasan [Sisam], 
(Hughes, Gazetteer of Sind, 269). But there is a Jangan or Jagan, about 
17 miles N. W of Shikarpiir and there is a Rujhan also, 39 miles from 
the same place, Lat, 28°-18 / N. Long. fiSMB 7 E. (Th). The country from 
Rujhan to Naushera is ‘a desert for 96 miles \ (W. Hough, Narrative of 
the March and Operations of the Army of the Indus (1838-9), pp. 38, 427). 
This Jangan is called “ Jagun 9 by Thornton. Lat. 28°-S / N ; Long. 68- c 33 / . 

E. The name Rujhan is read by Haig as ‘ Dunjhan (I. D. C. 57), but Kallch 
Beg's MS. (p. 11) had the same lection as Dowson's and Rujhan is pro- 
bably correct, as Jangan is also in its vicinity. As Budha was, according 

n 
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to Haig, u a province of whicK the northern boundary touched Gandava 
and the southern was in the Kakar pargana in Shikarpur district,” the 
places mentioned must be the Jangan and Rujhan which lie north-west of 
Shikarpur. The hills of Rujhan must be the Kirthar range. 

Elliot states that the old name Budha u still survives in Budha, which 
lies in the very centre of Kachh Gandava on the Nari river” (388 post). 
According to the I. G. (VI. 275) also, Budha was the same as Kachhi. 

I. 138, L 2 from foot. Askalanda and Pabiya tchich are called 

Talwara and Chachpur. 

Elliot attempted to identify the second pair of toponyms with 
Mirbar and Chachar u which are situated at the junction of the Chenab 
and the Indus opposite Mittankot ” (366 infra), but the names themselves 
are variously written in the MSS. and K. B.’s reading is ‘ Sawarah and 
Jajhor*, not 4 Talwara and Chachpur ’ (p. 12). The relative clause is not 
found in all MSS. of the Chachndma and it looks like a gloss or conjec- 
ture which the copyist had read somewhere and which he afterwards 
interpolated in his transcript of the original Chronicle. Such adventi- 
tious glosses may be ben trovato, but they are suspect and of little value. 

Cunningham suggested that Askaland or Askalandusa was Uccba 
(A. G. I 245) and Elliot appears to have been disposed to accept 
the conjecture (366 and 520 infra), but it has not found favour with any 
other writer. Pabiya is written variously as Malbar, Paya, Baya and 
Babiya in MSS, as Dowson points out. It is even called 1 Yabiba when 
again mentioned at 202 infra . Raverty was sure that it was Pubberwalla, 
which is 29 miles eastward of Uccha, twenty-four Kos from Dirawal and 
twelve Kos from Bhawalpur. (Mihran, 369 and note). But this 
surmise also has little to be said for it and even Sir Wolseley Haig will 
have nothing to say to it. He pronounces both Askalanda and Pabiya 
hopelessly unidentifiable. (C. II. I. III. 6). 

1. 139, l. 1. The fourth at the great city of Multan and Siklca and 
Brahmapur und Karur. 

Sikka and Brahmapur also are unsolved conundrums. Cunningham 
and Raverty agree, for once, in thinking that the last name may be 
Kahror which lies on the southern bank of the Old Beas river, 50 miles 
south-east of Multan. (A. G. I. 241 ; Mihran, 253 Note). 

Karur is mentioned by Alberuni as lying between Multan and the castle 
of Loni. (Tr. Sachau, II. 6). Cunningham thinks this Loni may be 
meant for Ludhan, an ancient site on the old bed of the Sutlej, 44 miles 
E. N. E. of Karur (or Kahror) and 70 miles E. S. E. of Multan. (A. G. 
1. 241). Karur is said by Alberuni {Ibid.) to have been the site pf the 
great battle between Vikramaditya and the Shakas, about A. C. 78, but 
the battle, the site and even the existence of this Vikrama are all 
problematical. (I. G. XIV. 273). 

I* 139, h 13 and footnote 4* The army of the King ofNimroz march* 

ed from Fars to Makran , 
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Dowson says the text acids <S)^ which may mean ‘in Arab’ 

fashion*. I suggest that the right reading is “by way of 

invading countries,’* is synonymous with the Mulk-giri of the 

Maratha rulers of the 18th century and the 1 Digvijaya * or ‘world- 
conquest * of the Kamjas— the aggressive raids, forays and marauding, 
sacking and slaughtering expeditions which were only too common in 
‘the good old days/ 

I. 140, L 8. Chach marries Rani Siibhan Deo , 

The matrimonial entanglements of Chach and his sons, as they are 
described in this part of the work, must be incomprehensible to any one 
acquainted with the social conventions of the Hindus of the 7th century. 
He is represented by this author as a very moral, devout and orthodox 
Brahman and yet he marries his quondam paramour and widow of his 
former master after he had waded through pools of blood to a throne. 
He then disposes of Mahrat by an atrocious act of perfidy and marries 
another widow of a lower caste than his own — who had been the wife of 
Agham, the Lohana. His son Dahir forms au incestuous connection, real 
or nominal, with his own sister and he is represented as marrying yet 
another dowager, who had been the wife of his own brother Dharsiya and 
was also the daughter of their father’s wife — the wife of Agham the 
Lohana, (K. B.’s Tr. 54). Moreover, Chach is said to have given the 
daughter of his nephew Dharsiya to Agham Lohana’s son Sarband. 
(148 infra ; K. B.35). 

It may have been permissible for Hindu kings, in the seventh 
century, to enter into polygamous Anuloma unions with women of 
castes inferior to their own, but no Brahman could have married a 
widow. The pratiloma marriage of a Brahman virgin with a low caste 
Lohana male must also have been the ‘abomination of desolation’ to 
every one in the seventh century. It is difficult even to imagine the 
perpetration of such social turpitude by any Brahman prince. ‘Ali Kufi 
has, in fact, seen things in the light of his own imagination or given 
the story a dash of Muslim colouring and ignorantly postulated in a 
Brahman king the sort of conduct in relation to the wives of his 
vanquished foes, which Muslim conquerors were accustomed to adopt. 

The whole of the first part of the work is overgrown with legendary 
matter and all but valueless as history. The description of Chach 7 s 
conquests from Multan on the one side to Makran on the other seems 
imaginary. It looks like a rifaccimento in Persian prose of a poetical 
‘Digvijaya’ and is every whit as unhistorical as similar lucubrations of 
Sanskrit poets and Rajput bards. It bears, also, such a close resemblance to 
the victorious progress of Muhammad-i-Qasim himself from Makran to 
Multan and the places conquered by both also differ so little, that it is 
impossible to refrain from suspecting that the one is only a rechauffe 
of the other. It may have had some basis in the flotsam and jetsam of 
tradition, but if so, the tradition has been so grossly corrupted in 
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the course of transmission by the fantastic accretions of subsequent 
inventiveness, as to amount to a travesty of the truth. 

1. 142, l. 8 from foot. Chach placed Amir Aliu d-daula in the fort of 
Sikka . 

Dowson has understood this as a proper name, but the more probable 
meaning is 4 one of the exalted or leading [Hindu] nobles of the State \ It 
is not likely that Chach had a Musalman Amir in his service at this time. 
TKe Alcifis appear to have been the earliest followers of that faith to take 
service with the Hindu king3 of Sindh, but they are said to have done so 
only during the Khilafat of ‘Abdu-l-Mulik ibn Marwan, about A.H. 
80, i, e. in the reign of Dahir, the son of Chach. (K.B. 69; see also 425-6 
infra). Cf. also 145 infra, where Chach is said to have placed one of his 
confidential officers ( Shahna in the text) after taking Siwistan. 

1. 144, l. 4. At last he reached the fort of Shdkalha , an elevated place 
which is called Kumba on the borders of Kashmir. _ 

Dowson notes that the words in the original arc *fj 
[ which may also mean “And they say [or it is said] that the 

place [Shakalhaj is above [or higher than, that is, north of] Kumba on the 
borders of Kashmir. ” Here ‘Kumba’ seems to be the name of a town 
and it is spoken of as a town on the borders of Kashmir, elsewhere also 
in the Chachndma (139 ante). ‘Kumbha’ also means in Sanskrit ‘a lake, 
pond or piece of water’ and the words may mean that “ the place was 
situated above, i. e. north of a lake.” 

But the right reading here may be neither nor ^ but ‘Kassa’, 
as it is written at 201 infra, where Jaisiya is said to have gone to “ the 
land of Kassa on the borders of Jalandhar” or as K. B. renders it flo 
“ Jalandhar in the land of Kashmir ” (p. 185), Vide my note there. 
1,145,7,5. Chach crossed the Mihran at a village called Dihdyat 
which formed the boundary between Sanuna and Alar. 

General Haig thinks that this may be Dehat, a township on the 
northern border of the Kandhiaro pargana, which is known to have been 
the border of the Samma lands. The old river channel still exists here. 
(I.D.C. 133). 

I. 145, l. 8. He [Qhach] proceeded to Budhiya , the chief of which teas 
the son of Kotal bin Bhandargu Bhagu. 

K. B, calls him 1 Basarkotad, son of Bandar Kobhko.’ (p. 30). Dowson 
would seem to have read 4 pisar ’ instead of 4 basar ’ and understood it as 
4 son/ If the right reading is Basarkotad , a plausible restoration would 
be ‘Vishvakirti [or Vasugupta] bin [son of] Bhadra-rakhu Bhikku/ 
‘ Bhikku’ is frequently appended to the names of monks in the inscrip- 
tions at Mathura. (J. A. S. B. XXXIX (1870) , Pt. 1, 128). 4 Vasugupta’ 
and ‘Vasubandhu* are well-known names in the history of Buddhist 
literature. But only two lines lower down, it is said that Kabd , son of 
Kdka , came forth to ask quarter for the chief. This may indicate that 
Kaka, the actual name of the ruling chief, has been inadvertently omitted 
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Here and tliat Kis full name was Kaka, son of Kota], [Kirti, Gupta or 
Gopala,] son of Bhadra-rakhu Bhikku. 

1. 146, 13. Malik Ramal who was called Bhati . 

The confusion in the original regarding this* Ramal’ is inextricable. 
Here 4 Ramal 7 is said to be the name of the Malik or King, but elsewhere, 
(pp. 154 and 155 infra), it is spoken of as the designation of the country 
or kingdom, K. B/s rendering is * the kingdom oC Nirmal, called Bhatti 7 
p. 32). ^The ambiguity is due to the fact that ^ ‘ Malik 7 means * king 7 
and^L ‘ Mulk, 7 kingdom. Again, as 4 Rami 7 in Arabic signifies ‘sand/ 

* Mulk-i-Raml ’ may be understood as 4 the sandy country 7 also, which is 
an appropriate designation for parts of modern Marwad an cl Jaisalmir, 
KJiiirdadbih and Idrlsi (14, 84, 87 ante) also speak of a town or dis- 
trict called *Rumala J and associate it with a desert or the borders of 
a desert. It is common knowledge that Jaisalmir is “almost entirely a 
sandy waste forming part of the ‘Great Indian Desert \ The general 
aspect is that of an interminable sea of sandhills.” (LG. XIV. 1). But in 
Goeje’s Edition of Tvhurdadbih, the reading is not but 

i e. Marumad or Marwad. If a person and not a place is meant, the 
name may be read as 4 BharmaD or even 4 Nirmal \ If it is a district, 
the reference must be to the country to the east of Sind, parts of modern 
Jaisalmir and Jodhpur. This is the nearest we can get to an answer. 

I. 147, l. 9. He had a temple which was called Budh Nau-vihar and the 
the idol Dilha {?). He teas a devotee thereof. 

The reading in Dowson’s Ms. was ^ I j 

[E, I. Lib. Ms ^ I venture to suggest that we should 

read the doubtful words as [•*» oil J and translate them thus: 

“ He had a temple which was called Bad Nav Vihar and also Bud [or 
idol-temple] Kanhihar or [Kanvihar], He was its priest. 77 

The meaning is that the temple was known as 4 Nav-vihar 7 and also 
as ‘Kanvihar 7 and this Samani was its priest. We are told on p. 148 
infra , that “Chach afterwards went to the temple of Budh [and] Kanbi- 
har with the intention of killing the Samani. 77 

I. 151, l. 6. But they [the Jats ] might wear their outer gar ments of 
silk , provided they were of a red or black colour . 

There is some blundering here, as the averment is utterly inconsistent 
with the general import of the paragraph. These unfortunate people 
who were treated as helots or outcastes and pariahs of the human race 
could scarcely have been permitted to disport themselves in outer 
garments of red or black silk, though the wearing of under-garments of 
shawl, velvet and silk was strictly prohibited. The cruel treatment 
meted out to them is again mentioned on p. 187. But there we are told 
that they 44 were not allowed to wear soft clothes or cover their heads 
with velvet; but they were to wear a black blanket beneath and throw 
a sheet of cloth over their shoulders, 77 

The error is probably due to a misunderstanding of the meaning of 
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a word like which really signifies some kind of coarse cloth of Hair, 
or wool, but which has been rendered here as ‘silk/ Cf. Yule’s Note on 
the confusion between Sackcloth and Suelat or Scarlet in H. J. 861. 

Chach treated the Jats just like 'Chandalas. Manusays of the latter 
that 14 they should be made to live outside the town, that their sole 
wealth must be dogs and asses, their clothes must consist of the cere- 
cloths of the dead, their dishes broken pots and their ornaments of 
rusty iron”. (Institutes, X. 12, 29-30). The Jats are said to be the 
oWest inhabitants of Sind and to have been reduced to a state of 
serfdom by the Aryan or some other conquerors. Burton gives them 
a very bad character and says they are idle, addicted to intoxicants, filthy 
and immoral in the extreme. (Sind or the Unhappy Valley. II. 118). 
Crooke has pointed out that not very long ago, the Rajputs in the 
Punjab actually treated the Jats in exactly the same way. 

They would not allow the Jats to cover their head with a turban 
nor to wear even red clothes nor to put a crown ( Mor ) on the head of 
their bridegrooms, or a jewel (Nath) in the women’s nose. They also 
used to levy seignorial rights from virgin brides. Even to this day, 
Rajputs will not allow inferior people to wear red clothes or ample 
loin-cloths in their villages.” (Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces. 1896, III. 23). 

Another parallel comes from Gujarat 

“In the days of Siddharaj Jaysinha,” writes Forbes, “the 
Dlieds were compelled x x x to wear only untwistd cotton 
round their heads and a stag’s horn as a mark hanging from their 
waists, so that people might be able to avoid touching them.” (Ras Mala. 
Reprint 1924, I. 110,) The injunction regarding dogs must have been 
imposed to indicate that they were outcastes. [Sir D.] Ibbetson says of 
the Punjab Nats— a vagrant tribe of so-called gypsy dancers, acrobats 
and prostitutes— that their chief occupation is the keeping of dogs with 
which they hunt and eat the vermin of the jungle.” (Punjab 
Ethnography, Section 5S8 apud Crooke, T, C. IV, 58). 

I. 152, 1. 12. Chach bin Silaij bin Basdbas. 

4 Bisas’ in K. B. 38. Silaij must be Shiladitya, just as Diwaij, the 
name of the father of Siharas (140 supra) is Devaditya. 4 Basabas’ may 
be Vishvasaka, which occurs in several inscriptions on the Buddhist 
monuments at Mathura. (Rajendra Lil Mitra in J. A. S. B. 1870, Vol. 
XXXIX, Pt. i. p. 128.) Vishvas Rao and Biswas still survive as names 
or surnames in Maharashtra and Bengal. 

1. 153, l. 1. He patronised the religion of the Ndsiks ( Buddhists ) and 
monks . 

According to Richardson’s Dictionary, 4 Nasik ’ signifies 4 devoted to 
God or virtue ’ and the word is defined in the Ghiyasu-l-Lughat also, as 
he who worships, prays or performs sacrifices to God.” 

I venture to think that these Ndsiks were the members of a third 
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sect. TEey were neither Brahmans nor Samanis (Buddhists), but 
Jainas. There are many old Jaina remains in Sind, e.g. an old temple 
in the Parker portion of Thar Parkar district, 14 miles north-west of 
Virawah. It contains an image of great sanctity. Near the same place, 
are the ruins of a very old town called Parinagar, covering six miles in 
area and strewn with marble pillars. (I. G. XXIII, 310). At Bhodesar, 
four miles north of Nagar Parkar, there are the ruins of three old Jaina 
temples which are at least six hundred years old. (I. G. XVIII. 299). It 
may be noted that Brahmanabad also lies in the Thar Parkar district. 

1. 154, L 18. Dharsiya resided for some tune at the fort of Rawar , of 
which Chach had laid the foundation , but did not lice to 
see completed . 

Haig thought that Rawar must have been at considerable distance 
from Brahmanabad— about eighty miles at least— as two strongly 
garrisoned fortresses— Bahrur and Dahlila — each of which sustained a 
siege of two months in succession, stood between them. As Delhi r, be- 
sides, is said to have spent the summer months at Rawar, where the cool 
breezes blew, he locates it on the Eastern Nara in Lower Sind, at least 
80 miles from Brahmanabad and 70 miles south-east of Nirun, which he 
identified with Haidarabad. (I.D. C. 63-4). Cousens rejects this view 
and opines that Rawar was much further north', about twenty-five miles 
west or west by south of Alor, just below Kingri. Raverty, on the 
other hand, placed Rawar at about ten miles west of Brahmanahad, but 
Cousens ascribes this to his erroneous location of Nirun, not at Haidara- 
bad itself, but about 35 miles south of it. Raverty was thus obliged, 
Cousens argues, to bring Rawar also much farther south than it really 
was. (A. S. 28 note). The passage which is the subject of this note shows 
that Rawar was in Middle Sindh, the territory assigned to Dharsiya, and 
not in Upper Sindh near Alor, which belonged to Dahir, The allusion 
to its milder climate (155 infra) and the other references at 1G7, 170, 
171, 174 infra , all indicate that Rawar was somewhere south of 
Brahmanabad and north of Nirun, (which two places are only 47 miles 
apart), if Nirun is Haidarabad. 

Rawar is not mentioned by any of the Arab travellers and Mir 
M‘asum even confuses it with Alor (Aror), an error which has entirely 
vitiated his summary of the Chachnama and misled later writers. But 
a town called Rawar does appear to have been in existence so late as 1612 
A. C. The India Office Library contains a translation in Persian verse 
of the Pehlevi ‘ Dina-i-M ainbg-i-Khirad, or 4 Opinions of the Spirit of 
Wisdom/ which was made in that year by a Zoroastrian named Marzban, 
residing at Rawar in Sind, (Sachau, J. R. A. S. New Series. IV. 24; 
West, Pahlavi Texts, III in Sacred Books of the East, XXIV, 
Introduction, p. xxiii). 

I* 156, l. 2 . Hajjdj obtains permission to leave the capital . 

The caption is manifestly wrong. K. B/s translation is, “Hajjaj 
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asks for permission from the seat of the Khilafat to send a fresh 
cxnedition 77 (p. 71). This is undoubtedly what the author meant. See 
Biladuri (119 ante) and what Elliot himself says at 431 infra . 

I, 158, 1. 16. God grant that his resolution may he fulfilled . 

Such a prayer is obviously out of place and uncalled for in this 
context. The author knew that the country had been conquered , long 
before the year in which he sat down to write his narrative of the 
triumph of Muslim arms. Kalich Beg renders the passage very differently 
and much more rationally thus: “He [Muhammad-i-Qasim] prayed to 
the glorious God to give enlightened reason and right thought to the 
people of Arabia for their guidance and to make it possible for them to 
fight successfully against the infidels.” (p. 93). It will be seen that the 
prayer is here rightly put into the mouth of Muhammad-i-Qasim and not 
that of the author. 

L 159, L 12. And the river Sindhu Rcuoal flowed to the north of the 
selected ground. 

Haig suggests that the right reading is Jjl a S [not •'&*] 
He thinks that the river was probably known as * Sindhu Aral’ 
at the time. (I. D. C. 56). The Aral is now a water channel proceeding 
from the south-eastern part of Lake Manchhar (an expansion of the 
Nara) and discharging its water into the Indus, about four miles below 
Seh wan. Haig supposes this reference to it to prove that the Aral was 
in existence in the 8th century. Haver ly translates the whole passage 
very differently thus; “Muhammad took up a position before the 
Registdn Gate to attack the place, because there was no other ground; 
for the waters of the rainy season had risen and from (or on) the north 
side, the Ju e-Sind— the 2b-i-Sind, did not, in former times , flow.” ^He 
rejects the readings JjL as well as Jjl and says Elliot misread Jfl-P 
[dar auicah formerly, in former times], as Jjb (Mihran, 233 note). 

K. B.’s rendering is “ Muhammad Qisim encamped on the sand hills 
near the gate of the town, since there was no other open field for a battle 
and there was a flood of rain-water all around, and to the north the river 
of Sind was flowing” (p. 91). This shows that neither Jib nor JA nor 
SA ->•> was to be found in his Mss. J-?l 4 Sindha of Aral 7 seems mean- 
ingless and if JA is right, perhaps we should read JM 4 The Dhdnd , 
or Water- channel of Aral 7 

I. 160, 1. 18. At a place called Nilhan on the hanks of the Kumbh. 

The name is uncertain and there are the variants, ‘Nidhan 7 and 
4 Budhan \ (K. B. 95). Haig thinks it must be Bilhan, a village on the 
Manchliar lake, seven miles west of Seh wan. (I. D. C. 58). Raverty 
insists that the name is 4 Nidhahah 7 or ‘Nidhan. 7 (Mihran 234 Note). He 
holds that 4 Kumbh 7 is the name of a river and he puts it into his 
map and shows it as running from a little west of Alor and flowing 
about ten miles east of Seh wan down to Hala. Cousens, however, denies 
the existence of any such river, (A. S.4). Haig understands ‘Kumbh 7 as a 
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uomnion noun meaning 4 Lake* and this ‘ KumbK * must, he thinks, be Lake 
Manchhar on which Bilhan still stands. In this connection, I may just 
note, without unduly stressing the point, that Sisam also is said to have 
been situated on the banks of the 4 Kumbh\ The modern village of 4 Shah 
Hasan’, with which Haig and Cousens identify Sisam does stand at the 
western end of Lake Manchhar, In any case, there are no solid grounds 
for denying the existence of Lake Manchhar in the days of Muhammad, 
while the existence of any river named 4 Kumbh’ is nothing more than a 
speculative conjecture. 

1. 160, l . 7 from foot. The Rands of Budhiya are descended fromJu ♦ 

They had originally come from the hanks of 
the Ganges , from a place called Aundhdr . 

The copyists have bungled the names and the passage is hopelessly 
corrupt. The meaning assigned to it by Raverty is even more unsatis- 
factory and incomprehensible than Dowson’s interpretation. It is; 
44 The chief priests of Budh at Nidhan traced their lineage from Ikranah 
[or Akranah] on the Gang, which they call Adwand-Bihar” (Mihran, 
234 note). 

Raverty does not explain where this Ikranah or Akranah is to be 
found. The fact is that he has read the name wrongly, even if it is granted 
that some such name was written in his copy. There is a place called 
Ikmna (not Ikranah), three miles from the left bank of the Ganges and 
43 east of Ghafcipur town. Lat. 23°-43 / N, Long. 84°-20 / E. (Thornton, s. n. 
Ikouna or Ekouna). Ikauna is now in Bahraich tahsil (I. G. VI. 212) 
and is shown in Constable 28 B b. It is really about one hundred miles 
distant from Adwand-Bihar or the town of Bihar. Lat. 25°-ll / N. Long. 
85°-31/ E. and the two places cannot possibly be the same. Adwand-Bihar, 
moreover, is not on the Ganges, but about twenty miles away from it. 
K. B/s version may be cited to show that there was no reference in his 
Mss, either to the 4 priests of Budh’ or to 4 Ikranah/ (p. 95.) It is, 44 The 
princes of Budhiya whose origin was from Gang, commonly known as 
Dandohar,” 

I. 160, last line. But the Bahliks and monks have told me that this 

country would he conquered hy the Muhammadans . 

Dowson has left the first word untranslated, because has no 
meaning whatever either in Persian or Arabic. I venture to 
suggest that the right reading is Bhikuk— -Sans. Bhikshuka , the 

general designation of Buddhist priests. They were supposed to be 
wonderfully proficient in astrology. 

1. 161, l, 2. He placed a chief whose name was Pahan at their head . 

Kalich Beg’s Ms. reads ‘Bahsabbi’ (p. 96). I venture to 
suggest that the right reading is J?t. or at, 4 Bhatti ’ or 4 Bhetti/ The 
commander was, probably, a Bhatti Thakur or Chief whose name the 
author was not acquainted with. The tribe is frequently mentioned in the 
Chachnama and some of its leaders not only submitted to the ihvfcder 
1 % 
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but acted as his auxiliaries. At p, 167 infra , Dowson mates the author 
say that “ the Bheti Thakurs had entered the Arab service, 1 ” and K. B. 
calls them "Ihaku of Babl^i’ (124). I have shown elsewhere that^* 
is miswritten for Behat, i.e., the Jhelum, See the note on 104 ante . 

I. 162, l. 16. When Kaka had invested him with the robe. 

This is an evident slip. Read ‘ himself ’ instead of 4 him.’ It was 
Kaka himself who was invested with the dress of honour. K. B. (p. 97) 
renders it correctly and says it was Kaka who “ put on the robe of 
honour.” The Sanskrit form of Kaka is probably 1 Kakka,’ which 
occurs frequently in old Hindu records and dynastic lists. (Duff, 
C. I. 66, 94, 96, 97, 301). 

I. 163, l, 19. In the vicinity of it [Niriin] there is a reservoir. 

Raverty supposes this to be the Sonhari Dhand, as it is now called. 
(Mihran, 234 Note). It is near Jeruck and not far from Helai, which is 
about thirty-five miles from Haidarabad. But this supposition is only a 
corollary of his location of Nirun, not at Haidarabad, but at about 35 
miles south of it. If Nirun was, as Haig, Cousens, and many others 
think, Haidarabad itself, the lake cannot be the Sonhari Dhand, 
on account of the distance. Both the hypothetical identifications put 
forward by of Raverty must stand or fall together. (See Cousens, A. S. 
131 note). 

I. 163, last line. That part of the territory which is opposite the 

fort of Baghrur ( Nirun ) on the Mihran is taken. 

‘Aghror’in K. B. 99. Raverty reads ‘Laghrur’ or ‘Baghrur’. The iden- 
tity of Baghrur and Nirun which is postulated in the parenthesis is quite 
inadmissible. Baghrur is mentioned by Biladuri in juxtaposition with 
Alor and is explicitly distinguished from Nirun by him. (p. 122 ante). 
It lay east of the Mihran, while Nirun was situated, not on the river itself, 
but at some distance to the west of it. (Mihran, 235 note). 

1. 164, l . 18. Muhammad Kasim hears that Dahir Rat had proceeded 
to Nirim. 

This caption is wrong and misleading. Dahir never went to 
Nirun in person. What he really did was to send the old Samani, who 
had been governor of the town, with a letter addressed to the Arab gene- 
ral, when he heard of the latter’s arrival at Nirun. What K. B. says (108) 
is “Rai Dahir receives the news of Muhammad Kasim’s arrival at Nerun,” 
And this is undoubtedly right as Biladuri states that Muhammad “ went 
to the banks of the Mihran and remained there. When this news 
reached Dahir , he prepared for battle.” (121 ante). 

I. 165, l, 8 from foot. Dahir consults tcith Sisakar , the minister. 

‘SiHakar’ or ‘Shiyakar’ in Dowson’s Ms. B. The original Sanskrit form 
may be ‘ SYikslukar , 9 Teacher, preceptor. He was probably a learned 
man who had been Dahir ’s Guru. But it may also be ‘ Yashaskara/ 
which was borne by, among others, a Brahman who became king of 
Kashmir about 939 A.C, and died in or about 948, (Duff,C.I. 89, 91, 294). 
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I* 166, l. 16. Tie v' far id Sulaitmn bin Tihhn Kumishi to M advance 
boldly with his troops against the fort ofAror. 

A.'' 14 *)* r Raverty’s translation is, 

“ He ordered him to go with his army to Baghrur and take up his posi- 
tion opposite to the fort of Aror.” (Mihran, 235 note). Haig also under- 
stands the sentence in the same way and takes it to mean that Sulaiman was 
“ to observe Alor, by which the river was then running and hinder Fufi, 
the son of Dahir, from any diversion against tlie communications of the 
invaders.” (I. D. C. 62). As regards the situation of Baghrur, Haig was 
inclined to identify it with Bhakkar ( lb . 62), but Raverty and Cousens 
think that Bhakkar was not in existence at this time. Their theory 
seems to be that the island on which Bhakkar stands emerged only after 0 
the great change in the course of the river, two or three centuries later 
and “ the river did not flow in that bed in those days.” (Cousens, A. S. 23 
Note). On the other hand, it may be noted that Biladuri always brackets 
together Alrur and Baghrur (122, 123 ante), and the Chachnhma also 
states that Baghrur was in the country of Alor (164 ante 0 and stood just 
opposite to the fortress of that name [ A** j/**], as Ms. A quoted in 

Dowson’s footnote puts it. 

I. 166, l. 20. To watch the road with 500 men , by which AJcham might 
be expected to advance in order to cover Ganddva . 

Raverty understands Akham or Agham as the name, not of a person, 
but of a place on the Parana .Dhoro, which lies 25 or 30 miles south-east 
of Haidarabad, He also reads 4 Kandarah 9 (Kandharo) and not 1 Gandava/ 
Tifli [or Salabi], he thinks, was stationed on the road to Akham to 
watch the territory of Kandarah. (Mihran, 237 note). As Dowson’s Ms. 
B read -^and K. B. also states that “ Waalabi was ordered to go to 
the road of Agham, to keep a watch over the country of Kandrah” 
(p. 123), there appear to be good reasons for rejecting ‘Gandava/ The 
Kandhiaro district was occupied at this time by the Northern Sammas 
(I. D, C. 79). They were the Sammas who gave a great ovation to 
Muhammad-i-Qasim with drums and dances when he passed through 
their district on the way to Alor (191 infra), 

I. 167, l. 1. The Bheti Thakurs and the Jats of Ghazni who had 
made submission and entered the Arab service. 

K. B. has “ Thakurs of Babhsi and the Jats ” (p. 124). Haig 
(I. D. C, 61 n) and Raverty (Mihran, 235 note) agree in reading 
44 Western Jats,” i.e . the Jats occupying the western parts of the province 
and this seems to be undoubtedly preferable to 4 Jats of Ghazni/ The 
Eastern Jats are mentioned in the Chachnama as forming part of 
the army of Dahir. (Tr. K. B. 137). These Western Jats were probably 
the followers of Kaka bin Kotal, the ruler of Budhiya, who was a 44 Jat 
Simani 79 (161-2 ante) and who had submitted to and entered the service 
of the invaders. Biladuri also says that four thousand Jats were 
recruited and brought over as auxiliary troops from Slwlstan, after 
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its conquest by Muhammad bin Mus'ab (l 21 ante). This contingent may 
have been made up of the 4 Western Jats.’ 

I. 167, l. 3 from foot. Between Rawar and Jewar C Jaipur ) there was 
a lake , on which Dahir had stationed a select 
body of troops. 

The name of the lake near Rawar where the Muslim forces crossed 
the river is written in the Manuscripts of M’asum’s History as 
or Gujri, Gujri and Kanjri. Raverty supposes it to be 

Kingri, which lies about twenty miles west of Alor. (Mihran, 240 note). 
But Cousens points out that if he is right here, he must be wrong in 
fixing Rawar itself about ten miles west of Brahmanabad, which is 
more than a hundred miles south of Alor. (A. S. 20 note). In other 
words, if the lake was only about 20 miles from Alor and also near 
Rawar, Rawar could not have been ten miles to the west of Brahmana- 
bad. 

But this name Gujri or Kanjri does not occur anywhere in the 
Chachndma or in Biladuri and it is probably only a conjecture of 
M^sum’s or a repetition of some local tradition or legend. Moreover, 
M'asum’s account of the battle is vitiated by the erroneous supposition 
that Rawar was the same as Aror. If Rawar was somewhere between 
Brahmanabad and Nirun, the lake could not possibly have been that of 
Kingri near Aror. There is another Dhand or lake called Kunjur or 
Kinjore, lying south-west of Haidarabrd and there is some phonetic 
resemblance between Kanjri and 4 Kunjur 9 but M'asiun’s knowledge of 
the ancient geography of Sind was, at best, indifferent and it is hazar- 
dous to build anything upon his statement. Haig says that the river 
was crossed by the Arabs somewhere to the south-east of Nirun (I. D. C. 
63) but lake Kunjur lies to the south-west of Nirun. The Chachnama puts 
the crossing at Jham, the stronghold of the district called Bet, but neither 
Jham nor Bet can be identified with any approach to certainty, though the 
first name bears some resemblance to the modern Jhimpir. Constable 26 Ac. 
I. 168, last line. When his minister Sisakar heard of it, he said 1 Alas ! 

we are lost . That place is called Jaipur or the town 

of victory'*-.. Dahir said with anger , 1 He has 

arrived at Hindbdri , for it is a place where his bones 
shall lie ' 

K. B. reads ‘Hab’ [Hat] Bari\ (p. 132). This anecdote must be 
unhistorical and an ex post facto concoction of some imaginative Muslim. 
Such a play upon words is possible only in Persian and is founded on the 
morphology of the Semitic script, of which Dahir could not have posses- 
sed any knowledge. It is a ^ : or ^****crrf between Jatpuri 
and Haipuri or Hatbari from Hat bone. The pup de- 

pends on the fact that the bodies of the letters of the toponyms are 
identical, the difference lying only in the diacritical point or Nuqta. 
The story seems to have been interpolated, either by the author or trans- 
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Iator, only to give the narrative a dash of rhetorical colouring in the 
Muslim style. 

1,170, l. 2, Dahir was slain at the fort of Rdwar on Thursday, the 
10th of Ramazan, in the year 93. 

10th Ramazan 93 H.= 20th June 712 was a Monday, 

10th Ramazan 92 H. = 1st July 711 was a Wednesday, 

10th Ramazan (Ruyyat) 92 = 2nd July 711, was a Thursday. 

The chronology of the Chachnama is utterly lawless and inconsistent 
with itself. Dihir is said to have been killed in Ramazan 93 H. It 
then took some time to capture Rawar and the reduction of each of the 
fortresses of Dhalila and Baghrur took two months. But we are told 
that Muhammad began the siege of Brahmanabad in Rajab 93 and that 
it fell six months afterwards on the last day of Zi-l-hijja of that year. 
(177 infra). 

All this is manifestly wrong and inextricably confused. The only 
criterion available or of any nse appears to be the week day and the 
correct chronology may perhaps be ascertained by the application of 
that test. The correct date must be 10th Ramazan 92 H. 

I. 172, l 16. And the other to throw naphtha , fardaj , (?) and stones 
during the night . 

* Fardaj , is a doubtful reading and Dowson could make nothing of 
it, as there is no such word in the dictionaries. I venture to suggest that 
is a copyist’s error for Richardson says or 

signifies ‘the stone ball of a cross bow \ This so-called ‘fardaj * was 
really a stone-sling or balista which hurled large stones. Barani speaks of 
j (T. F. 253, 1. 4 f. f.) in his account of the siege 
of Siwastan. K. B. renders the phrase here as ‘naphtha torches and 
burning stones' (153), but a few pages further on, the same expression 
is translated as “ naphtha arrows and battering-ram stones ” (156). This 
shows that the conjunction is an interpolation and that the right 
reading is • \) \A not 

This [or 9 jlj* looks in Persian writing very much like 
Shams-i-Siraj in his description of the siege of Nagarkot says that both 
sides possessed Manjdniqs and that ‘ Aradah-stones were hurled by both, 
c-U. .»!,/> iSL ( T . p. i 88j i. 4). 

1.174, l . 1. After this , give no quarter to any enemy except to those 
who are of rank. This is a worthy resolve , and want of 
dignity mil not be imputed to you. 

The sentence runs thus in Dowson’s Ms. 

cS'y. j t£b w — *\ I j VI * 

He thinks a negative is required here. The text is evidently corrupt 
kkd it may be suggested that we should read t$b J VI 

cSjA jpj “^fter this give no quarter to any enemy, otherwise 
your coadjutors will attribute to you weakness of judgment and lack oi 
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majesty, i.e . the power to command ”. 

1. 176, l. 19. From that place to Brahmanabad there was distance of 
one parasang. 

It is evident that something is amiss or has been omitted here. 
What is meant by 4 that place ’ is not at all clear. The copyist of 
Dowson’s Ms. has missed out a clause or sentence. Kalich Beg’s version 
dispels the obscurity. 

“ Some say that after taking Dahlila, Muhammad Kasim entrust- 

ed to Banuna son of Dharan, the work of collecting and superintending 
the boats along the bank of the river from Dahlila to a place called 
Wadhatiya. The distance between that place and Brahmanabad was one 
league.” (K. B. 158). ‘ That place * must be 4 Wadhatiya/ 

I. 176, l . 8 from foot. Muhammad Kasim marched and encamped 

on the stream of the Jalwdli to the east of 
Brahmanabad , 

K. B. speaks of it as “ the small channel of Halwai ” (158). Dowson’s 
suggestion that this may be the Fuleli will not bear examination. 
It is rejected by Haig on the ground that the Fuleli did not exist at all 
in the 8th century. “ It is a recent inundation channel which has its head 
only in the recent course of the Indus, sume twelve miles north of 
Haidarabad, a course which was taken by the river only about 1758 A. 
D.” (I. D. 0. 54). Raverty also is sure that the Jalwali cannot be the 
Fuleli, as the latter is thirty miles south-west of Brahmanabad (Mihran, 
241 note), whereas this Jalwali appears, from the context, to have been in 
close proximity to the city. Haig surmises that it may be an old form of 
Jardri, the name of an extant branch channel of the Indus in this 
neighbourhood. (I. D. C. 185). 

I. 176, 7. 2 from foot. Jaisiya had gone to Chariir . 

Raverty is sure that it is 4 Chanesar \ He locates it at about 23 miles 
south-west of Dirawal and about 20 west-north-west of Ghausgarh or 
Ruknpur. (Mihran, 426). Dowson notes that the name may be read 
as “ ChanEir*' also and that it seems to be the same as the “ Chanesar ** of 
p. 179 infra . K. B. calls it ‘ Janesar’ (p. 158). 

I. 177, l . 2. The battle commenced on Saturday , the first of Rajab 

six months passed in this manner On Sunday 

in the end of Zi-l-hijj a A . H. 93 , Jaisiya came back etc , 

1st Rajab 93 = 13th April 712 was a Wednesday. 

But 1st Rajab 94 = 2nd April 713 was a Saturday. 

29th Zi-l-hij ja 93 — 6th October 712 was a Thursday. 

But 29th Zi-l-hijja 94 — 25th September 713 was a Sunday. 

See my note on 170, 1. 2 ante . 

1. 178, l . 11. Jaisiya son of Ddhir goes to the Rana (of Kashmir). 

K, B, reads 4 Alafi’ instead of 4 Jaisiya/ (p. 160) He points out that 
the caption is wrong and docs not occur in the better manuscripts. It was 
4 AJafi 1 who really went to Kashmir at this time. Jaisiya separated from 
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him and proceeded by way of the desert, first to Jaitur [or Ch’aitur], then 
to Kuraj, and it was only after passing some time there that he went to 
Kassa (on the borders of Jalandhar), which is believed on fairly good 
grounds, to be meant for Kashmir (197 and 201 infra)* 

The next heading (1. 15) “ The Ilai of Kashmir gives presents to 
Jaisiya, son of Dahir ” is also founded on error. The presents 
were given to the “ Alafi,” not to Jaisiya. (See Dowson’s note 2). The 
discrepancy or rather the direct contradiction between the words of the 
caption and the import of the paragraph itself did not escape him, 
bat he could not account for it or clear up the confusion, as the fault 
lay with his Mss. The fact that Hamim, [or Jehmj the son of Sanaa the 
Syrian, is said to have been the companion, deputy and ultimately the 
successor of the fief-holder, also shows that the grant must have been 
made in the first instance to the Arab Alafi. 

I. 179, J. from foot. Muhammad Kasim granted them protection on 
their faithful promises , hut put the soldiers to 
death , and took all their followers and dependents 
prisoners . 

The context and the narrative which follows clearly shows that the 
translator must be writing in anticipation of the event. The soldiers were 
not put to death at this time and could not have been, as Muhammad had 
not become master of the town. This and the following sentence embodies 
only the conditions on which the civil population clandestinely and 
traitorously agreed to deliver the city to the invader. They were the 
terms provisionally granted to the chief merchants of the city, subject 
to ratification by Hajjaj, to whom they were to he submitted for sanc- 
tion. That sanction was still to arrive and it was only after its receipt 
and the actual surrender of the town, subsequently to the mock assault 
and pretended sally, that the fighting men were killed and those ‘ who 
had arms, taken prisoners ’ (180 infra). The correct rendering would be 
“ Muhammad-i-Qasim granted them protection on their giving their 
promises, but he was to put the soldiers [the fighting men] to death and 
to take all their followers and dependents prisoners.” 

1. 182 and foot note. Slavery , the tribute and the poll-tax. \Bandagi 
wa Mai wa Gazid (or 'gazand } ) as Ms. A. has it\. 

Gazid means * bit/ Guzid signifies 1 chose, selected/ Gazand signifies 
4 injury/ but the right reading here must be guzaid \ which is defined 
by Richardson as ‘tribute imposed by conquerors/ The Ghiyasn-l-lughat 
states that it is synonymous with Bdj , Khirdj and also the Jizya which 
is imposed on infidels. Gardezi uses the word in the same sense, 

(Z. A., 15 1. 18). K. B. reads ‘ gazand ’ and renders it as ‘ scorn * (168), 
but it is not very apposite and seems farfetched. 

I. 183, l. 13. Muhammad Kasim then ordered tioelve dirams weight 
of silver to he assigned to each man , because all their 
property had been plundered. 
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This is very obscurely worded here. The real meaning seems to be that 
Berthe census was taken, Muhammad issued orders for thejiz*t/#or 
poll tax to be fixed at its lowest limit of twelve dirhams . The inhabitants 
were all rated in the third or lowest class, and had to pay only 12 dirhaths 
per head, because the ten thousand who were ‘ counted/ that is, assessed 
and declared liable to pay, had been reduced to a state of indigence on 
account of their houses having been robbed and plundered by the 
invaders. 

I. 186, l. 16. They were to allot three dirams out of every hundred 
dirams of capital. 

The reference seems to be to ‘ revenue 9 and not to 4 capital/ They 
were to allot three dirhams out of every hundred dirhams of the land- 
revenue originally due to the 3tate ( d ) to these indigent Brahmans 
for their maintenance. The rest they were to pay into the State Treasury, 
and it would be taken into account (i. e. credit for it would be given to 
them) by the officers of the Huzur, i . e. y Ilis Excellency the Nawab 
[or Deputy Governor] appointed by Mnhammad-i-Qasim. The right 
reading appears to be yly not 3 ^**1 as in 

Dowson’s Ms. See his footnote 2. The conjunction must be deleted. 
‘Httzur’ is often used for the supreme or central authority at head- 
quarters in the historical literature and in ordinary parlance even now. 

I. 199, ?. 12. He \Muhammad-i'Qasim] marched from that place 
( Brahmanahad ) on Thursday , the 3rd of Muharram 
A. H. 94 . 

3rd Muharram 94 H. was 9th October 712, Sunday. 

3rd Muharram 95 H. [Ruyyat] was 23th September 713, Thursday, 

If the week day is right, the correct year must have been 95 H. 

See my note on 177, 1. 8. 3rd Muharram 95 IT. would fit in fairly 
well, as it would leave about 17 or 18 months for the subsequent operations 
against Alor, Sikka and Multan. Muhammad was recalled and put to 
death only after the demise of the Khalif Walld in Jumadi I. 96 H. (437 
post). Haj jaj had died in Ramazan 95 H. (Houtsma, E. I. Vol. II. 204). 

1. 193, l. 3. He stopped at a village called Marihal. 

41 Mathal iy in Ms. B and 4 Musthal* in K. B. (p. 173). The nafrxe is 
supposed to survive in a village now called Shah ‘Ali-Muthalo, which 
lies four miles south of Brahmanahad by Cousens (A. S. 31). ‘ Danda* 
(1. 15) is probably not a toponym but the common noun, 4 Dhahd/ 
which is well defined by Thornton as “ an extensive and permanent piece 
of stagnant water left by the Indus, after it has retired to the channel to 
which it is confined in th3 season when it is lowest/’ (Gazetteer, 541). 

1 Danda and Karbaha’ should probably be read as 4 Dhand-i-Wakarbha 7 
or 4 Dhand-i-Ukariya/ the ‘Pool of Wakarbha [Wakariya or Ukariya]. 
A son of Dahir was named Wukiya [Ukariya?]. (1&4 infra note). 
Uka and Ukar are even now common personal names. 

1.190, l . 22, One was a Samwi whose name was Bawadu and the 
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other Budehi Bamman Dhawal. 

K. B. reads 4 Bawad ’ and 4 Zaman (or Baman) Dhol * (p. 173). The 
first name may perhaps be 4 Narada * and the second 4 Buddhivarman 
Dhaval.* Buddhivarman Pallava is mentioned (Duff, C. 1. 299). 4 Dhaval * 
also occurs very frequently in old records. This name was borne by a Raja 
of the early Chalukya dynasty of Gujarat about 640 A. C. (Duff, C. I. 
279), by a Rashtrakuta and also a Vaghela chief and by several others. 
(C. I. 103, 232). It is found also as a suffix in Vlradhaval, Yashodhaval, 
Ranadhaval, PratapadHaval, Prasiddhadkaval, etc. It occurs, moreover, at 
174 ante , where Jaisiya is said to have written letters to 14 Dhawal, son of 
Chandar ”, his cousin. The names of these men are specially mentioned, 
perhaps, to indicate that one of the two delegates selected was a 
Buddhist and the other a Brahman, as the object was the equitable 
adjustment of the burdens on the followers of each religion. 

I. 196, l. 1, Muhammad Kasim said , 44 Does not your God know who 
has got his bracelet ? ” 

[Sir R.] Burton tells this story with some variations of Muhammad-i- 
Qasim and the idol-temple of Dewal. Muhammad does not take away 
tl e bracelet but puts his own mailed glove on the hand of the image. 
(Sind or the Unhappy Valley, I. 133). Biladuri has an analogue, but it 
is about an idol at Zur in Slstan. When ‘Abdu-r Rahman conquered that 
province in A. II. 35, the idol’s hand, he says, was cut off and the 
rubies in its eyes plucked out. The Marzbdn or governor was then 
asked to note liow 4 powerless was his idol for good or evil ’. (Reinaud, 
Mcmoire sur Vlnde , L73; E. D. IL 413-4). 

This Zur was in Zamindawar and in the vicinity of Lake Zaranj or 
Zarrah, which is formed by the Ilelmand and the Farrah Rud. 
(Elphinstone, Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, Bk. iv. ch. iv. apud 
E. D. II. 579). The Sea or Lake of Zur is said to be identical with’ 
the Lake Hamun of modern maps. (Beveridge, Tr. Akbarnama , II. 415 
note). 

Alberuni has another version of the same tale. He says that when 
Muhammad sacked the temple of the Sun in Multan, he 1 hung a piece of 
cow’s flesh on the neck of the idol by way of mockery. * (India, Tr. 
Sachau. 1. 116). Idrisi repeats this variant. (Tr. Jaubert, I. 167 ; Reinaud, 
Mcmoire sur Vlnde , 165). 

I.2KU.2 r It is not checkmate ; that sheep must not be slain. 

“ Sheep* ’ can have no sense or meaning in this context. K.B. has 
4 chessman ’ instead (p. 135), vv'iich seems to be preferable, as they were 
playing that game. The literal or exoteric meaning of the words 
uttered might then he, 44 There is no checkmate, that pawn must not be 
taken.” The names of the myrmidons are spelt by Dowson as 4 ETabir 
Bhadra’ and 4 Bhaiu’ ( ante 199, last line). They may, perhaps, be 
restored to 4 Kalibhadra’ [or 4 Kalab’iadra’] and 4 Bhairav.’ 
i, 201, l. 1. TUI he reached the land of Kassa on the borders of 

13 
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Jalandhar . The chief of it was called Balhara , and the 
women of the country called him Asian Shah, 

This ‘land of Kassa ’ is most probably Kashmir, the land of the people 
called 1 Khasa/or 4 KKasha/ who are frequently mentioned in the Raja - 
tarangini and other Sanskrit works. They are stated to have 44 lived in the 
region comprising the valleys lying to the south and west of the Pir Pant- 
sal range between theJhelumand Lohar and Kishtwar. They are identi- 
cal with the modern ‘Khakha’ tribe, to which most of the petty hill 
chiefs and gentry in the Vitasta valley below Kashmir belong,” (Sir A. 
Stein’s Note to Tr, Rajatarangini. Bk. I. verse.!317). Sir George Grierson 
says that these ‘ Khasas are found not only in Kashmir but in the Kumaon 
and Garhwal. 44 The great mass of the Aryan-speaking population of the 
Lower Himalayas from Kashmir to Darjeeling ig of 4 Khasa ’ descent,” 
(Indian Antiquary, 1914, p. 161). 

According to K. B’s Mss. also, Jaisiya 4 arrived at Jalandhar in the land 
of Kashmir* (p. 185), and this may be right, as the name by which the 
king is said to have been popularly known does point to Kashmir. ‘Astan 
Shah’ looks like a corruption of ‘Adashtan Shah/ Cf. Waldian Shah, 
Bolor Shah, etc, ‘Adashtan’ was the name by which the capital of Kash- 
mir was known. (E.D.I. 64). ‘Adashtan ’ is the Sanskrit Adhishihdna 
which signifies 4 capital, chief city (Sachau, II, 181). 

I. 202, l. 21. Kaksa , son of Chandar . 

This may be 4 Kakutstha/ a name which occurs in the Ramayana and 
also in the list of the Pratilura rulers of Qanauj about 7-10-755 A. C. 
(V. Smith in J. 11. A. S. 1909). This Kakutstha was the successor of 
Nagabhatti, the founder of the kingdom. (Vaidya, H.M.H.I. II. 100). 

I. 205, l 17. And silver to the weight of sixty thousand dirams was 
distributed , and every horseman got a share of four 
hundred dirams weight. 

So also in K. B. 190, but it can hardly be correct. If the total 
amount was 60,000 dirhams only and each horseman’s share was 400, 
there could not have been more than 150 horsmenall told, in Muhammad- 
i-Qasim’s army, when he besieged and captured Multan, which seems 
absurd. 

I. 205, l . 7 from foot. There was a chief in this city [Multan], whose 

name teas Jibawin , and who teas a descendant 
of the Rdi of Kashmir.xxxx He always 
occupied his time in worshipping idols . 

The name is written in a multiplicity of ways as and 

has eluded all attempts at restoration. I beg to suggest that the right 
reading is yi-hV ‘ Janbadeva’ [Sambadeva]. Samba, son of Krishna by 
Jambavati, the daughter of Jambavat, was made king of Multan after 
the defeat of Bana the Asura. Jambavat had presented to Krishna the 
Syamantaka Mani [Gem or Talisman] 4> which yielded daily, eight Bhdrs 
of gold ”, along with his daughter. ( Vishnu Pur ana , Tr. Wilson. Ed. 
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Hall, iv. 76-79). Samba was afflicted with leprosy, in consequence of 
an imprecation of the very irascible sage Durvasas whom he had insulted. 
Simba was then led, by the advice of Narada, to establish himself in the 
groves of Mitra-vana and Ke was, thanks to the assiduous worship of 
Mitra (the Sun-god), cured of his leprosy. He then erected a golden 
statue to Mitra in a temple and the worship of the Sun was thus begun 
by Samba. (Bhavishya Parana , quoted in Wilson’s Note. Ibid. 
V. 381, Works X. 381 ; A. G. I. 232-3). Alberimi also notes that one of the 
many names of Multan was Sambapura, 4 city of Samba/ (India, Tr. 
Sachau, I, 296). Elsewhere, lie states that 44 the Hindus of Multan have a 
festival which is called Sdmbapurayatra ; they celebrate it in honour 
of the Sun and worship him. ( lb . II. 184). 

The Indian Museum and other collections possess several silver 
coins weighing about 50 grs. each and of the Indo-Sassanian type. There 
is a Brahrni legend on the obverse in which the king, wlio was probably 
an Ephthalite, is called Vahi-tigin or Shahi-tigin and is believed to 
have ruled at Multan about 500 A.G. On the reverse, there is the bust of 
a deity generally believed to be that of the Sun-god of Multan and a 
Pehlevi legend which was read tentatively by Thomas as 
4 Saf Tansaf Tef ’ and supposed to stand for 4 Shri Tansaf Deva/ There is 
also in the field on the obverse, a legend in corrupt Greek letters which 
has been read as 4 Shri Shcno/ May not the real name be ‘ Shri 
Samba [or Somba] Deva’ and the same as the Janbawin’ [or Jarnbadeva ], 
who is said to have been the founder of this Sun-temple H (Thomas, 
Pahlavi Coins of the Arabs, p. 92 ; I. M. C.1, 234, PI. XXV. I ; Cunningham, 
Coins of the Later Indo-Scythians, 123 ; White King Catalogue, No. 911). 
I. 206, l. 1. A Treasure of three hundred and thirty mans was 
buried there. 

The sentence is not found in K.B/s version (p. 190). It is obviously 
inconsistent with the immediately preceding averment that 44 the treasure 
exceeded all limit and computation/’ A few lines lower down also, 
it is stated that 44 thirteen thousand and two hundred Mans weight of 
gold [not 330 only] were taken out of the forty jars/’ 

A probable explanation of the discrepancy is that 330 Mans of gold 
were buried, not in the 40 jars altogether , but in each and every one of 
the forty ; 330 x 40 = 13209. This would be in fair accord with the 
statement of Khurdadbih. He makes the total amount of the treasure 
40 Bhars , each Bhar containing 333 Mans ; (40 x 333) = 13320 Mans , 
or 26640 Rafis or Arab pounds at two Ratls to the Man. (p. 14 ante). To 
put it differently: l Ali Kufi says that there were forty jars , Khui- 
dadbih that there were forty Bhars. Each jar of 4 Ali Kufi must have 
held a Bhar , that is, 330 or 333 Mans. 

t 200, l. 4 from foot It is found that sixty thousand dirams in pure 
silver have been expended for Muhammad 
Kasim, and upto this date there have been 
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received altogether one hundred and twenty 

thousand dirams iveight. 

Dowson Dotes that the passage is not clear in the original and that 
the Mss. do not quite agree. It seems absurd to suppose that the prepa- 
rations for the invasion and two or three years’ military operations had 
cost only 60000 dirhams, an amount equivalent bo the silver contents of 
about 15000 of our rupees. Biladuri (123 ante) has “sixty thousand 
thousand dirhams ” iv*b <-$:-] and “ one hundred and twenty thousand 
dirhams” It seems that the second or Mi* has been inadvertently 
omitted in the Mss. of the Chachndma. 

I. 208, l. 2. When the army reached as far as Udhdfar. 

Variants (K.B. 192). M‘asum turns it into 

‘Depalpur/ but his authority on such a point is negligible. ltaverty says 
it must be Qdipur, fourteen miles south of Alwana on the Ghaggar, 
and he is followed in the C. H. I. (III. 7). But the reading is altogether 
uncertain and the place impossible to determine, 

I. 216, l . 19. Hamun carried on the government in the fort of Dahak , 
and she deputed her brothers to govern Muhammad Tur 
and Thari . 

Thari is an exceedingly common place-name in Sind. Haig thinks 
that this Thari was on the right bank of the Western Puran, about 6i 
miles east by south of Muhabbat pero. The change to Tur was, he 
surmises, ‘ due to the drying up of the river.’ (I, D. C. 75). Elliot locates 
it somewhere near Badin, on the Gungro river, about 40 miles further to 
the south. (404 post). * Dero Mohobat ’ is marked in Constable 26 B.c. It 
is now in Ilaidarabad district. Thar, Thari, Thari, Thai Thul mean 
‘ mound ’ or * old ruin/ and any spot where there are vestiges of ancient 
occupation is indiscriminately so called in Sind, Dahak seems to be called 
Dirak in the Tdrikh-i-Tdhiri , where it is stated that Muhammad Tur was 
included in the paragana of Dirak. (256 infra). Elliot assures us that the 
ancient pargana of Dirak was represented, in his time, by the divisions of 
Chachgam and Badin on the borders of the Tharr or sandy desert be- 
tween Parkar and Wanga Bazar. (403 infra). 

I, 222, 1. 3 from foot. Having got two small fine iron hooks , he tied a 

silken line to them . 

This saems to be the rechauffe of a folk-tale which is preserved in the 
Tibetan Kah-gyur . The hero there also is a prince named JIvaka, the son 
of king Bimbisara. He comes across in his wanderings, a man carrying 
a bundle of wood, whose bones and internal organs were visible. 
When asked the reason of his looking like a living skeleton, he replied that 
he had been in that condition ever since he began to carry the bundle of 
wood. The prince purchases the bundle from him and finds in it a Mani — 
gem or talisman— which had the power, when placed before any invalid, 
of revealing the nature of the internal malady, and illuminating him just 
as a lamp lights up the objects in a house. He then cures, by its means, 
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two men who had been suffering from an incurable headache, by drawing 
out its cause— a centipede which had crept into their brains. (Tibetan 
Tales. Translated from the German of A. Schiefner by W. S. Ralston. 
99-100 and 103). 

The extraordinary mode of treatment said to have been adopted by 
Duda bears also a most curious resemblance to another circumstantially 
described by Ibn Khailiqan in his biographical notice of Hajjaj ibn Yusuf. 
That tyrant, he tells us, “ was afflicted by a cancer in the stomach and 
he was cured by a physician who tied a piece of meat to a string and 
passed it down his throat. The string was drawn out after some hours, 
when a swarm of worms were found adhering to it.” (Me Gnckin de 
Slane’s Trans. I. 356). 

Muhammad ‘Awfl also speaks of the renowned physician Zakarriya-i- 
Razi (Rhazes of the Mediaeval European authors) curing a patient of 
haematemesis by making him swallow some weeds called Jama-i-Ghuk 
( Lit Frogs* Robes). The leeches or worms adhering to the weeds were 
thus drawn out of the intestines. (Nizamu-d-dln, Introduction to the 
Jawami-al-Hikdyat , I. XX. Story No. 1046, p. 1S4). 

I. 224, l . 8. Malik Ratan also came out of the fort [Siwistan] with his 

force and the battle began Malik Firoz and All Shah 

Turk icere at this time in the vicinity of Bhakkar, 

There is no reference to these events in the Delhi historians, but 
M’a, sum's account is substantially corroborated by Ibn Batuta who passed 
through Sind in 734 H. (1333-4 A.O.). He says that some time before his 
arrival, ‘Imadu-l-Mulk Sartiz, the governor of the province, had ruthless- 
ly put down a tribal revolt which was centred round Sehwan. The rising 
was due to the nomination by Muhammad Tughlaq of a favourite Hindu 
accountant named Ratan as castellan of Sehwan. The elevation of the mis- 
believer so exasperated the Samma chief Wunar [Unar] and a Musalman 
Amir named Qaisar that they combined together and attacked Ratan by 
night and slew him. ‘Imadu-l-Mulk then came up on the scene to avenge 
and re-establish his master’s outraged authority. Wunar fled and sought 
refuge with his tribe. Qaisar made some resistance and after standing 
a siege in the fort of Sehwan for forty days, capitulated on terms, but 
the terms were perfidiously violated and he and the other insurgents 
were decapitated, flayed alive or cut into pieces. (Defremery, III. 105-8; 
M, R. Haig, Ibn Batuta in Sind, J.R.A.S. XIX, Part 3). Ibn Batuta has 
nothing to say about the subsequent course of events, but there was a 
recrudescence of the trouble which terminated in the alienation of 
Southern Sind from the empire of Delhi and the inauguration of Samma 
dominion in the province. 

I. 225, l. 4. After the death of Jam Unar , Jiina of the tribe of Samma 
received the title of Jam. 

Raverty (Mihran, 329-30) has pointed out that M'asum’s account of the 
Sammasi8 full of errors and inconsistencies. Here, he states thatTamachi 
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who succeeded Jam Juna was taken captive by ‘Alau-d-din (who died in 
715H.), though the Sammas are known to have come into power only after 
734 EL lie also asserts that Tamachi ’s son Khairu-d-din was sent back 
from Delhi and was the Jam who was called upon to surrender by Muh- 
ammad Tughlaq in 752 H. and that Babiniya, Khairu-d-din’s son, was the 
Jam who was carried off as a state prisoner to Delhi by Firuz Tughlaq. 
But in the Delhi section (which is reproduced in the Tuhfahtu-l-Kiram 
at 341-2 infra), there is no reference to any Samma Jam either under 
‘Alau-d-din or Muhammad Tughlaq and the Jam who was taken captive 
by Firuz is called Khairu-d-din, upon whose death in Delhi, his son Juna 
is said to have been sent back to rule in Thattha. According to Shams-i- 
Siraj, the contemporary historian of Firuz, the Jam whom Firuz 
carried off to Delhi, was the brother of Unar and Babiniya, the 
Jam’s nephew and son of Unar was joint ruler. Shams states that the 
administration of the province was entrusted to the son of the Jam and 
Tamachi, the brother of Babiniya, after its annexation to the Empire of 
Delhi. When some time afterwards, Tamachi rebelled, the Jam was 
allowed to return to Thattha to suppress the revolt. ( T.F . 254, L 6 f. 
L=E.D. III. 322, 338). 

A dynastic list of the Sammas, very similar to that given by M’asum 
here, is found also in the T.A. (p. G35), F. (II. 318-32) and the Ain, (Tr.ll. 
342). The names and regnal periods are not absolutely identical, but the 
four lists are all derived from one and the same source— the Tarikh-i 
Bahadur Shahi of Husarn Khan Gujarati— as the T.A. candidly admits 
(635, 1, 2). The initial date is nowhere stated and the discrepancies make 
it difficult to construct anything like an exact chronology, but a fairly 
correct list can be made out on the basis of three or four fixed dates or 
epochs and two points of contact between the Provincial and Imperial 
History, which can be determined with tolerable certainty. These 
epochs or points are:— 

Accession of Jam Unar. 736 H. {Circa). 

„ „ Fatb Khan. 801 H. [Timur’s invasion]. 

„ „ Nanda. 866 H. 

Death of Nanda. 914 H, 

The following series of dates can be then evolved by fitting these 
points into the framework of the names and regnal periods given in the 
lists 


Unar 

3 

years and 6 months. 

736-740 H. 

Juna 

13 

years. 

740-753 H. 

Babanlya 

15 

years. 

753-768 H. 

Tamachi 

13 

years and some months. 

768-781 H. 

Salahuddin 

11 

years and some months. 

781-792 H. 

Nizam-d-dln 

2 

years and a fraction. 

792-794 H. 

‘AliShir 

7 

years. 

794-801 H. 

Kafajjt 

li 

days. 

801 a. 
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Fath Khan 

15 years and some months. 

801-817 H. 

Tughlaq 

28 years. 

817-846 H. 

Mubarak 

3 days. 

846 H. 

Sikandar 

1 year 6 months. 

846-848 H. 

Raidhan 

8 years and months. 

848-857 H. 

Sanjar 

8 years and some months. 

857-866 H. 

Nanda 

48 years. 

866-914 H. 

Firuz 

12 (or 14) years. 

914-927 H. 


I. 225, l t 8. These men crossed the river Mihran at the village of 
Talahti. 

This must be Talti, about six miles north of Sehwan (1 Vide note to 
Vol. I. 309 post). It is said to have been four kos from Sehwan. 

I, 225, L 16* Ulugh Khan then sent Taj Kaftiri and Tatar Khan to 
oppose Jam Juna in Sind. 

The whole passage is full of anachronisms, but M‘asum has, in this 
case as in that of Malik Ratan, stumbled by chance upon a part of the 
truth and got at least one name correctly. Malik Taju-d-din Kafuri was 
governor of Multan and Si wistan, during the last years of ‘Alau*d-din 
Khalji. (Barani, T. F 323, 1. 16). This man should not be confused with 
the better-known Malik Kafur-i-Hazar- dinar i. 

I. 226, l. 2. Sultan Muhammad [ Tughlaq ] died in the neighbourhood 
of Bhakkar. 

Read * Tatta’ as in Malet and K. B.’s Tr. in History of Sind. II, 
43, See also 342 post). Sin (1. 5) is Sann, a town in Sehwan, eleven miles 
north of Manjhand and the same distance south of Amri. (Hughes, 
Gazetteer, 696), It is about a hundred miles distant from Thattha and 
the Jam is said to have harassed the retreat of the Sultan and pursued 
him to that distance. (I. D. C. 80). Constable 26 B b. 

I. 226, l . 9. The following story is told of this prince [Jam Khairu-d - 
din). 

Fxactly the same story is told of Kabak, or Kapak, the son of Dawa, 
the fifteenth Khan of the race of Chaghatai, the son of Chingiz, in an old 
History of the Mongols calLed Shajratu-l-Atrak . (Tr, Miles, Ed. 1838, p. 
369). The resemblance is so close that it is worthwhile citing the original. 
" One day, [Kabak] was riding out for exercise with his servants and in a 
cave near the road, he discovered a number of human bones. On seeing 
these, he pulled up his horse and remained in thought for some time and 
then said to his attendants, ‘ Do you know what these bones have been 
saying to me? ’ His attendants, being surprised at the question, re- 
mained silent, when he, answering himself, said : 4 They are the bones 
of men barbarously murdered, who cry to me for vengeance \ He then xxx 
immediately summoned the hazara to whom the land appertained and 
ordered him to examine as to whom these bones belonged.xxx. It was 
discovered that three years previous, a Karwaun had arrived there 
from JJhorasan, and that this tribe had murdered the whole of the 
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persons composing it, and bad seized their property, and that some 
part was still in their possession. When this fact was established, 
the Khan ordered the murderers to be apprehended and the property 
collected and despatched by a messenger to the chief of Khorasan, 
that he might search for and produce the heirs of the murdered 
men. On their being found, they were sentto the Khan, who immediately 
delivered up the property, with the murderers, into their hands . ” 

It iB impossible to say that the two stories are not identical. Either 
M‘asum has ‘ lifted* the tale from the Shajrat or both have pilfered it 
from some other source. 

1. 226, l. 9 from foot. Jam Babamya. 

The name of this Jam has been a puzzle and a pitfall to tlie later 
epitomists and commentators. F. speaks of him as 4 Mani, the son of 
Juna/ (II. 317-8), T. A. as 4 Manibha’ (685, 1. 3) and Abul Fazl as 
‘ Banhatiya* (Am, Tr. II. 342). Raverty’s impetuous assertiveness was 
responsible for the pronouncement that it was not a name at all, bat an 
epithet or title, V i-e. ‘The Founder of Tliatta’ ! (Mihran. 329 n.) But 
this whimsical conjecture is put out of court by the fact that Babaniya 
is said by M*asum, Muhammad Tahir and others to have been 
the name not only of the father of Unar, the founder of the dynasty 
but also of that of its most renowned member, Nanda or Nizamu-d-din 
(224 ante , 273 and 275 post ; Malet 47). 

The fact is that 4 Babaniya’ is a corruption of 4 Bamaniyo \ a name 
which occurs frequently among the ruling dynasties, not only of Sind, 
but of Kachli and Kathiawad. It was borne by a Thakor of Rajkot who 
ruled from 1675 to 1694 A. C. (B. G. VIII ; Kathiawad, 632). The 
Rajkot chiefs are Jadeja Rajputs belonging to the same clan as the 
Raos of Kachh and the Jams of Jamnagar. ‘Bamaniyo’ occurs also in 
the dynastic list of another Kathiawad State named Kotda Sangani, 
whose rulers, as cadets of the ruling family of Gondal, are also Jadejas. 
(Ibid. 521-2). A Jam Bamaniyoji who was the son of Jam Unad is 
said to have conquered Ghumli and to have ruled in Kachh also about 
the beginning of the 16th Christian century. (Ibid, 566), The name 
of a Badshah (or Jam) Bamaniyo also occurs in a widely-known 
Kathiawad folk-tale which is related at some length at 690 Ibid. 

L 228, h 13. Sikandar and Karan and Fath Khan , sons of Tamachi. 

According to Malet *s translation of M*asum’s history, Sikandar 
and Karan only were the sons of Tamachi. Fath Khan was the son of 
Sikandar and this is the true relationship of the men. It is so stated 
in Dowson's own version ( 229, 1. 4 post), T. A. (636, 1. 4) and F, (II, 
318,1.2 f. f.) also declare that Fath Khan was Sikandar’s son and not 
Tam a chi’s. 

I. 229, 1. 15. He sent 3000 horses from the royal stables for the service 
of the Mir zd. 

‘Thirty thousand* in Malet, p. 50, and this is the correct number. 
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( Malfuzat-ir Timur i in E. D. Ill, 420 ; Zafarnama , Ibid, 486). 

* Bhatti and Ahan * (1. 16) also must be an error for * Bhatner and 
Ajodhan \ both of which were sacked by Timur. ( lb . 487). There is a place 
called Bhatti wahan, but there is no reference to it in any of the 
histories of Timur’s devastating inroad, and it did not lie on his route. 
It is said to have been in the Birun-i-Panjnad Sarkar of the Multan 
Suba ( Ain, Tr. II, 331) and situated just midway between Multan and 
Aror. (Raverty, Mihran, ?48 note). 

I. 229, L 10 from foot. Sayyid Abu-l-L’ais. 

Malet (p. 15) calls him ‘Abdul Ghais\ means ‘ abundance of 
wealth.’ Budauni speaks frequently of Mir Abul Ghais Bukhari, a 
warrior-saint, of the reign of Akbar. (II. 21, 245, 304, 347; Lowe, Tr. 14. 
252,313, 358). K. B. re ids Abu-l-Ghais (History of Sind, IT. 49) and 
this is most probably the correct form. 

Mirza Plr Muhammad did not start for Delhi after Timur had 
captured Delhi, as is said here on ]. 2, p. 230, but accompanied his 
grandfather to Delhi from Tula mb a. 

I, 239, L 3 from foot. On the sixth of Jumhda-l-atoical , in the year 868 
/£, Jam Rai Dan came forth . 

This date is irreconcilable with the writer’s own assertions. Mhisum 
has just stated (229 ante) that Timur’s invasion took place when Fath 
Khan was Jam. Fath Khan is said to have ruled for 15 years and some 
months, his successor Tughlaq for 28, and Tughlaq’s son Sikandar for li 
years. Timur ravaged Hindustan in 801 H. If that calamity overtook 
Northern India in the first year of Fath Khan’s reign, the accession of 
Raidhan must be put into 846 H. ; into 845, if in the second ; into S44, if 
in the third and so on. 

But Raidhan himself is afterwards said to have ruled for years, 
his brother Sanjar for 8 years and the accession-date of Sanjar’s 
successor, Nizamu-d-dm is given as 25 Rab‘i I. 866 H. This means 
that Raidhan must have ascended the throne 16 i years before Rab*i I 
866, i, e., in 849. But as he is said to have come forth out of Kachh and 
to have been employed for a year and a half in establishing his authority 
in the province, the death of Sikandar and the coming forth of Rlidhan 
may be put 16i+H-=I8 years before 866, i. e. in 817-848 II. It 
appears as if 858 is a miscalculation or slip for 848 H. The month and 
date, 6th Juraadi I, may have been correctly recorded. 

But there is another complication. T. A. and F. know nothing of 
Raidhan and leave out his name altogether. Abu-1-Fazl has it, in the 
Ain , but it is inserted only as another name for Sanjar, As the original 
source of the information, the Tarikh-i- Bahadur shahi, is no longer extant, 
it is impossible to say who or which is wrong. If M* asum is right in add- 
ing the name of Raidhan, the inconsistencies in the latter part of his chro- 
nology may be reconciled by the supposition that 858 H. whs the year in 
which Sanjar, not Raidhan, ascended the throne. Raidhan appears to 
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have be<m a common name in Sindh and was borne by one of the Jadeja 
Samma rulers of Kachh, who died about 1697 A.C. (Duff, C. I. 290; I. G. 
XL 78). There is a place in Sindh called Riidhan between Larkhana 
and Padu and the name is preserved also in R.idhanpur. 

I. 231, l. 7 from foot. On the boundaries of Mathila and Ubdwar. 

(Mirpur) Mathelc is now in the Ghotki taluqa of llohri district, 
about 45 miles north-east of Rohri and six miles S.E. of Ghotki Railway 
station. It is a very old site and is said to have been captured by Abul 
Hasan, the general of Sultan Maudud Ghafcnavi. (Raverty, Mihrin, 488; 
Cousens, Antiquities of Sind, 175). Ubauro is in the Rohri Deputy 
Collectorate, seventy-five miles from Rohri and on the road leading from 
Rohri to Multan. Lat. 28°-ll' N., Long. 6!)°-30 / E. Constable 26 B. a. 
Ghotki is in Lat. 28°-0 / N., Long. 69-21/ E. (1. G. XII. 236). 

I. 233, l 2. Mza mu-din succeeded Jam San jar on the 26th of RaVi 
I. 800 //. 

According to the Tuhfatud-Kiram , Jam Nanda reigned from 866 
to 914 II. (K. B. II. 5L note). General M. R. Haig accepts Measure’s date, 
866 A.H., for the accession of Nizi mu-d-d in or Nanda and states that he 
died in 914 H. after a reign of 48 years. (l.l).C. S2). T.A. (636, J. 23) 
and F. (IT. 320, 1. 5) assert that he reigned for 62 years, but this is 
undoubtedly erroneous, as 866 4* 62 = 928 II. This would leave no 
room for the reign of Jam Firuz which lasted from 914 to 928 H. 
In the inscription on Jam Nand Vs tomb at Thatta, it is stated that the 
"Dundation-stone was laid in 915 H. The year of death is not stated, 
but it appears probable that the event had taken [dace some time before. 
(LD.C. 83). See also the discussion in h>skine’s H. B. II. (I. 359 Note). 

1. 234, h 4. It advanced as far as l)ara-Karib , commonly known by the 
ntme of J alii gar. 

Jaluglr is a place in the Bolan Pass near Bibi Nani. (Haig, I. D. C. 
83). Bibi Nani is 55 miles south of Quetta, 30 north of Dhadar and about 
1695 feet above sea-level. It is about 30 miles from Kohundilan or 
Ivhundilin, which is the first stage of the Pass. (Hough, op. cd, 425; Sir 
Clements Markham in Proc. R. G. S. 1879, p. 59). 

I. 234, 1. 9. Maul ana J alalu-d-din Muhammad Dhcani formed the 
project of leaving Shiraz and going to Sind. 

I venture to suggest that the litterateur referred to here may be 
Jalalu-d-dln Dawwdnt (not Diwani), the author of the well-known 
ethical and political treatise called Akhldq-i-J aldli. He was born at 
Dawwan, a village near Kazeifn hi Fars, in 830 H. (1426-7 A. C.). He 
was the Qizi of Kazerun and was also a professor in the Orphans* 
College in Shiraz, where he died in 908 II. (1502-3 A. C.), just six years 
before Jam Nizamu-d-din. (Browne, L. II. P. HI. 444, 423. See also 3m, 
Tr, III. 422, 421). This work was translated by J. W. F. Thompson 
under the title of ‘Practical Philosophy of the Muhammadan People * 
in 1839. 
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I. 238, 1. 4 from foot. 

I. 235, l. 12. He compiled a commentary on the Mislikat hut did not 
complete it. Some portions are still extant in the library 
of Masud and passages are commonly tor itten as 

marginal notes in books. 

“ Ho had written marginal notes to many difficult books. ” (Malet 57). 
K. B. (II. 52) translates the sentence thus: “ Maulana Aslrud-d-in was 
well-re;id in the religious law and had written many books on history 
and other learned sciences, lie had written commentaries on many 
difficult books.” ‘ Library of Masud ’ has no sense here. The real mean- 
ing seems to be that the Maulana had written IJashiya or Marginal Notes 
on several classical works and that these Notes in Ins own handwriting 
[o^w#] were extant in the library in the possession of his descendants, 
or some other collection, when M‘asum wrote. 

The Mishkat-al-Mashbih, is a collection of the Hadis or Traditions of 
Muhammad. A translation into English by A. N. Matthews was published 
in 1809-10. 

I. 238, l. 1. Between Siwi, Delira and Kasmur , there is a tract of land 
called Bargan , which breeds horses not inferior to those of 
4 Irak . The young colts - . can go unshod even amongst 
the hills. 

“ Dehra ” is Dera Bugti. Constable 24 C c. It lies in “ the angle of 
the Sulaiman mountains between the Indus and lvachhi. (Dames, Baloeh 
Race, 57.). “ The ponies of the Marri and Bugti hills are light in limb and 
body, but carry heavy weights unshod over the roughest ground. (I. G. 
XXII. 339). “ The Sarawan country and Kachhi still produce the best 
horses in Baluchistan.” (Ibid. XIV. 301). Bargan is perhaps Bfirkhan 
which with Sanjaki and Duki, formed part of the Thai Chotiali district, 
but was transferred to Loralai in 1903. (I. O. XXII. 349). It is shown 
in the I. G. Atlas. 35 E 2. Kashmor is marked in Constable 2 G B a. 

I. 238, l. 6. At Chhatiir, there is a tribe called Kahari , so called from 
the tree called Kahar , on which one of their ancestors 
mounted • • . • and it ?noved on like a horse. 

The Baluch tribe of Kaheri is still found in the Kachhi and Sibi 
districts. (I. G. XIV 250; XXII. 338; Dames, Baloeh Race, 19, 58; 
Eastwick, Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, 100). The tree called Kahar 
(1. 6) is the Kirrar or leafless Caper (Capparis aphylla). It grows to the 
height of ten to fifteen feet and its evergreen twigs orbranches which are 
leafless, produce a fruit called tent which is pickled by the poorer classes. 
(Elliot, Races. II. 393). Hughes (Gazetteer, 13) says that its wood also is 
valuable and is used for rafters and the knees of boats. It is the 
Kariraka of the Shukra-niti. (Ed. Oppert, IV. iv. 1. 118). Chhatur or 
Chatar is now in British Baluchistan. Constable 24 C c. The story 
reminds one of the tales of witches in Europe riding upon broomsticks. 

I, 238, 1 . 4 from foot. Within this recess , are inscribed the names of 
Babar Badshah and.... Mirza Kcunran^ Mirva 
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‘Askari and Mirza Hindal Of all Ms 

dominions , Kandahar was the only place men- 
tioned. When I visited the spot , it came into 
my head , etc. 

Dowson suggests in the footnote that a negative is required here 
nnrt that the sentence should read ‘ Kandahar was not even mentioned as 
forming part of his dominions/ But the emendation is not only uncalled 
for but positively wrong. The ‘ Great Qandahar Inscription’ engraved 
under the directions of M‘asum has been edited, translated and comment' 
eci upon by Darmesteter (, Journal Asiatique , 1890, pp. 195-230) and 
also by J. Bcames. (Geography of the Qandahar Inscription, J. R. A. S. 
1908, pp. 795-802). Mrs. Beveridge gives the following translation of 
the original epigraph commemorating the conquest of Qandahar, which 
M/asum sought to supplement and complete : — 

“ Abul Ghazi Babur took possession of Qandahar on Shawwal 13th, 
928 A.H. In the same year, he commanded the construction of this 
Rawaq-i-Jihannuma, and the work had been completed by his son, 
Kami an at the time he made over charge of Qandahar to his brother 
‘Askari in 9 . ...” [937 ?]. (B. N. Tr. Appendix xxxiv; see also Mohan 
Lai’s Travels in Afghanistan and Turkistan, 312). 

The fact is that Qandahar was the only part of his dominions that 
was mentioned in the original epigraph and the primary object of 
inscribing it had been to record and commemorate the conquest of 
the great stronghold. It was just because Qandahar was the only part 
of Akbar’s dominions which was mentioned in this ancient record, that 
M‘asum thought it necessary to have another engraved, in which the 
names of all the other notable towns and districts comprised in the 
Great Emperor’s realm, from Orissa and Gaur-Bangala in the East to 
Bandar Lahri and Thatta in the West, were registered. 

On line 10 from foot. ‘Sibuda’ is wrongly spelt. Malet is right in 
reading ‘Seepoozah ’ (Sipuza). 

1.239, last line. Tie [Baba Hasan Abdal ] accompanied Mirza Shah 
Hiikh , son of the Sahib Kir an [Timur) to Hindustan. 

This statement is not quite correct, as Mirzl Shah Rukh did not 
really accompany “ the great Tartarian” to Hindustan or take any part 
in his devastating and sanguinary invasion. He did leave Samarqand 
in the train of his father, but was sent back from somewhere near 
Kabul to Herat, as he had been appointed governor of all Khurasan 
about a year before. (May, 1397 A. C.). He remained at Herat all the 
time and a servant of his actually waited upon Timur, when the latter 
was encamped at Janjan near Tulamba and brought assurances of his good 
health. ( Zafarndma , Text, IT. 81, 59 ; see also E.D. III. 408, 417). Another 
attendant brought letters from the Prince when Timur bad passed Kabul 
and Shibar-tuon the return journey. (Z. N. II. 187, 1. 14). 

M ir states in an inscription engraved under his supervision 
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on the Buland Darwaza at Falhpur Sikri that he was a descendant of 
Baba Hasan Abdal. (Muhammad Hadis Introd. to T itzuk-i-J ahangiri. 
Text 4 Note, last line; Blochmann, Tr. Am, 515; Beveridge, A. N. Tr. 
1. 397 note). M‘asum was evidently proud of his ancestry and this 
accounts for his going out of the way to mention the spot where the 
saint performed his miracle of the 1 golden brick ’ and to refer also to his 
having accompanied Mirza Shahrukh to Hindustan. The saint is also 
known asBlba Wali. 

I. 241, L 11. Tie [Gtsu Khan) sent them firing and fighting toicards 
the Shrine of Khwdja Khizr . 

The shrine is situated on a small island, a little to the north of 
Bhakkar and separated from it by a narrow channel of easy passage. 
A mosque in it contains an inscription which has been supposed to 
prove that “the Indus had deserted a former channel and taken its 
present course [in orj before the year 341 H.” in which the mosque is 
believed to have been erected. The inscription runs thus : 

t 0 ^ J ^ ^ ' > i 1 

A i j>~ ' i ^ 

4x2* y J 2 o lai- t» 

j\ L-jf 

K B. Eastwiek appears to have been the first to draw attention to the 
epigraph. (Handbook for India. Part II, Bombay, (1859), p. 492; Dry 
Leaves from Young Egypt, 38). 

He translated it as follows : — 

“ When this Court was raised, be it known, 

That the waters of Khizr surrounded it : 

Khizr wrote this in pleasing verse, (lit. handwriting) 

Its date is found from the “ Court of God.” 

As the numerical value of the words Dargah-i-Ali is 341, the conclu- 
sion he drew from the words was that the epigraph was a contemporary 
document of great historical value, which “ fixed the date on which the 
Indus abandoned Alor and directed its course into a new channel be- 
tween Bohri and Sukkur/’ But Haig rejects this rendering and under- 
stands the first couplet to mean only that “ the Indus [or some branch of 
it] was running by Bhakkar in 341 H. It does not tell us how much 
earlier or when it came there.” He renders the lines thus: — 

“ When this sublime temple appeared, 

Which is surrounded by the waters of Khizr,” (I.D.C, 133-4). 

Raverty who had pinned his faith to the legend of Saifu-l-Mulk 
and had a pet theory about the Hakra having been diverted from near 
Aror, in the time of Dalurai about 335 II., made much of the epigraph, 
as it fitted in with his preconceptions (Mihran, 491 n.), but the more 
recent and better opinion is that the inscription is a fake of compara- 
tively recent origin and historically worthless. The principal reason 
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for this view is that the Nasfaliq script in which it is engraved is 
known to have been devised and come into vogue only in the 14th or 15th 
Christian century. The practice of composing such mnemonic lines or 
chronograms in verse also does not appear to have existed at all in 341 
II. 952 A. C. (Cousens, A.S. 145-6). Mr. Abbott also has recently declared 
that the inscription is 14 a pious fraud contrived to give the shrine a 
hoary antiquity. (Sind, 76 n). In this connection, it may be worth while 
to invite attention to a passage in Ibn Batuta’s Travels. He says that 
when he was at Bakkhar in 734 II., lie saw in the middle of a canal 
derived from the river Sind, a superb hermitage where travellers were 
lodged and fed. It had been erected by Kishlu Khan Bahrain when he 
was governor oL ! the province, i.e., about 1320 A.C. (I)efrcmery, III. 115). 
May not this ‘Shrine of Khwaja Khizr ’ be the hermitage erected by 
Kishlu Khan? 

Ranipur (l. 6) is now in Khairpur State. It is shown in Constable 
26 B b. 

I. 242, l. 8. When Tar trim Muhammad, Khan received permission to 
depart from the court f after being appointed to Bhakkar], 
some of the nobles ob jected that it was im politic to place 
the children of Saifn-l-Mulk on the borders of the country. 

Tarsun Muhammad Khan was the sister’s son of Shah Muhammad 
Saifu-hMulk , who had been, at one time, independent ruler of Ghar- 
jistan, but had to submit to Shah Tahmasp of Persia in 940 ATI. 
Tarsun Muhammad himself afterwards took service under Akbar. He 
rose to be a Panj-hazari and was killed in Bengal by the insurgent 
M‘asum Khan Farankhudi in 992 H. (Blochmann, Jm, Tr. I. 342-3). 
When Tarsun Muhammad Khan sent his cousin Muhammad Tahir (the 
son of Shah Muhammad Saifu‘l-Mulk) and two other relatives in advance, 
to take charge of the Jagir , (see 241 ante), his rivals and enemies at the 
Court pointed out that as he was the nephew of a quondam ruler of 
Gharjistan, a man with a following and connections in Persia and on the 
Indian Frontier, it was not safe to make him governor of an impregna- 
ble fortress, situated, like Bhakkar, in a remote part of the Empire. 
The Emperor was thus persuaded to cancel the appointment and he was 
made governor of Agra, as he would be there under the Emperor’s own 
eye and find it impossible to turn traitor. M‘asum merely records the 
reasons for the change. 

Raverty’s assertion that Slnih Muhammad was entitled Saifu-1- 
Mulk, because he was a descendant of 4 this very merchant ’ Saifu-l-Mulk, 
to whom local legend attributes the diversion of the river and the 
destruction of Alor, is a fantastic and absolutely groundless supposition. 
He had somehow convinced himself of the truth of the folk-tale, but his 
attempt to bolster it up by this grotesque conjecture is a dismal failure. 
(Mihran, 485-6 Notes). Many other persons have been styled Saifu-1- 
Mujk and Saifu-d-daula , Saifu-bMulk are very common Ilqab . 
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His argument that the story must be true because the graves of 
Saif u-I-Mulk and his sons Ratta ami M itta (or Mafcta) are still pointed 
out and visited by pilgrims at a village called Ratta-Matta, lying about 
5 miles from Jatoi and 32 from Dera Ghazi Khan (Mihran 409, 486 
Notes) is scarcely worthy of serious attention. Its logic is almost as 
naive as that of the ‘simple child’ in Wordsworth’s poem. The names 
of the sons and of the village arc obvious fabrications of the eponymous 
type, while those of the merchant and his slave girl are found in the 
Arabian Nights (Lane’s Trans. Ill, 744 and Note) and other story books. 
I. 243, l. 7. He sent a force against the ManJdnjas of the district of 
Gdgri. 

The correct form is * Mangncjas/ Hughes states that they are a 
Sindhi clan settled in Naushahro district. (Gazetteer, 533). They are 
perhaps so called because they are descended from a person named 
‘ Mangne.’ Cf. Same.]* as, Jadejas, Kakeja, Kurej i-Sammas. 039, 340 post). 

Gambaz or Gambat (1. 13) is twelve miles south of Khairpur and 
ten miles east of the Indus. (Hughes,//;. 170). Constable 26 B b. ‘Bajran * 
(1.13) is written ‘Vejuran’ in Malet and may be Vanjhrot > or 
Vinjrot or Vijnot, a very old Hindu town which lies four miles south of 
Reti station and 63 miles west of Rohri. (L G. XXIII. 121). There are 
extensive ruins here in which very large bricks like those of Brahmana- 
bad have been found. (Cousens, A. S. 72). 

1.244, l. 8. The K mperor granted the country of Bhakkar in jdgir to 
F ath Khan Bahadur , Raja Par munand and Raja Todarmal . 

Dowson states that Ms. B makes no mention of Todarmal and speaks 
of only two grantees. The explanation is that Raja Parmanand was 
a relation (u^*) of Todarmal. (A. N. III. 70, Tr. 97 ; K. B. History of 
Sind, II. 109). The copyist of Ms. A must have dropped out the word and 
interpolated the conjunction in its stead. also means ‘son-indaw * 

and that may have been Parmanand’s exact relationship to the great 
minister. 

I. 2 14, /. 11 from foot. He \Shihdh] led a force against the fort of Kin - 

Kof t which was in the hands of Ibrahim Ndhar . 

Malet’s reading is ‘Kamkot.’ It must be Kin or Kinkot. “About 1450, 
the Nahars who are a branch of the Lodis . succeeded in establishing 
their authority in Kinkot and Sitpur in Dora Ghazi Kh;in district and 
even extended their dominions further in the Deraj at, but their power 
was afterwards circumscribed by the Mirftni BaJoch. '’ (I. G. XL 250-1). 
I. 246, l. 12. His advanced guard was composed of Baluchis. 

Dowson says in the note that the original words are -*• J y. 
and he has left out -4. as he could make nothing of it. Malet speaks 
of them as ‘Boordec Beloochees.’ The tribe is known as Buledi or 
Burdi. According to the I. G. (VL 290), the most important Baluch 
tribes are the Harris, Bugtis, Buledis, Alagassisand Rinds. (See also Ibid y 
XIV, 250, art. on Kachbi; Wood, Journey, 33). The name is derived 
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from the Buleda valley in Makran. (I. G. Atlas, PI. 35 B b). They are 
also called ‘Burdi * and there is a tract in Upper Sind near the Indus 
called Burdika, where they are found in great numbers. (Dames, Baloch 
Race, 17, 57). 

I. 247, L 12 from foot. The officials assigned to me the pargana of 

Durbela, Gagri and Chanduka (in the Sarkdr 
of Bhakkar ). 

Cf. 234, 1. c 2, ante where ‘ Lakri, Chanduka and Sindicha * are men- 
tioned. Abu-bFazl registers Kakliri (or Kikri), Darbela and Jandola 
(Recte Chanduka) as Mahals in Sarkar Bhakkar (Ain, Tr. Jarrett, II, 
334). Chanduka or Chandkoh is said to be 20 Kos west of Bhakkar by 
Malet (83, 153). It> is now the chief town of Larkhfina district. 

Gagri (which can be read also as Kakri) may be Kangri or Kingri, 
which lies about 20 miles south-west of Bhakkhar. (Mdiran, 240 note). 
It is stated in the Madsiru-l-U mar a that Mir M/asum was born at 
Bhakkar and educated under Mulla Muhammad of Kingri. (TIL 326; 
Blochmann, Tr. Ain, I. 514). But Gagri is, more probably, Kakar in the 
Mehar Deputy Collectorate of Larkhana District. (Hughes, 314, 730; I.G. 
XIV. 289). K.B. (History of Sind, II.) reads 4 Kakri.’ Darbelo is 10 miles 
north of Naushahro, which is about 76 miles south-east of Bhakkar (Th.) 
Chandkoh, Darbelo and Kakar are all in proximity to one another and 
are shown in Constable Pi. 26 B b. The name Chanduka or Chandkoh. 
the old designation of what is now called the Larkhana sub-division, i- 
derived from the Chandia tribe of I aluehis. (I.G. XVI. 139). 

I. 248, l. 5. The river was crossed , batteries were raised and we began 
to take measures for securing a passage over the river . 

Dowson observes that “the text says JkL ^ The 

word pdij-db , commonly means ‘ a ford ’ 99 . As the river had been already 
crossed, there was neither sense nor reason in making ‘a ford/ Besides v 
a ford is not ‘made’. I suggest that the right reading is pdshib , 

which is used by Barani more than once (T.F. Text, 213, 1. 18 ; 253, 1. 20 ; 
277, 1. 6) in connection with sieges and in juxtaposition with $• 
Dowson renders it as 4 mound* in his translation of the second passage 
(B. D. III. 165) and leaves it untranslated in that of the third. (Ibid, 174). 
Amir Khusrau also uses the word frequently in his accounts of the sieges 
of Ranthambor and Warangal and says in connection with the first, that 
“ sandbags were sewn and with them was constructed a pdshib high 
enough to touch the western tower of the fort. Maghrihis then shot 
large stone-balls from the summit of the Pdshib. 9 ’ ( Khazain , Tr. Habib, 
39; see also Ibid, 41). Elsewhere, he speaks of a Pdshib “reaching the 
summit of the hill on which the fort of Siwana stood” ( lb . .54), of a 
Pdshib “ so wide that files of hundred men abreast may ascend over it to 
the fort ” ( lb , 66) and describes a ‘ Pdshib 9 as “ the means of opening the 
wa^ to a besieged fort” ( lb . 83). There can be little doubt that the right 
reading here is rr^., i. e . “ Earthworks to mount and protect the guns.” 
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I. 248, l . l0. Jani Beg then threw up a sort of fort on the bank of the 
river at the village of Lohari above Nasrpur. 

Tlie correct name is Botriri or Bohri, a village which still exists about 
ten miles north of Nasrpur, It “ lies in a large loop of land formed by an 
abrupt recurving of the river, the neck of which Jani Beg closed with 
strong earth-works armed with artillery ” This earth-work was M'asum's 
4 sort of fort ’ and it was <4 protected on other sides, either by the river or 
by soft and treacherous quicksands or quagmires. His fleet of boats 
enabled him to command the river and keep open his communications 
with the land and draw supplies from the whole of Lower Sindh .’ * 
(I.D.C. 103-4 and 106 note). 

I. 249, l . 18. Khusru Khan acted judiciously ; keeping his own ghrabs 
in the river , he sent others in pursuit , and several of the 
enemy’s vessels with soldiers and Firingi fighting men 
on board fell into his hands . 

This translation is manifestly wrong and Malet’s rendering is very 
different. The 4 Firingi fighting men } were employed, not by the Mughals, 
but by Jani Beg and they must have fallen, not into the hands of Khusrau 
Khan, but into those of his enemy, the Khan-i-Khanan, just as Malet 
says. 

1. 249, 2. 6 from foot. There were some little sandhills ( chihla ) 
around , and the place seemed difficult to take . 
is a quagmire, quicksand, slough or morass, and not a 4 sand- 
hill\ It is practically identical with or J-d* which latter is ex- 
plained in the Wdqiat i- Babur i of Shaikh Zain Khwafi as ^ 
(Treacherous Water). Such a place “ looks like solid ground, but it is 
really so soft that any one who places his foot upon it is liable to sink 
and disappear for ever. ,, (Mrs. Beveridge, Tr. B. N. 31 note). Elliot 
says means wet oozy land, from mud. (Races, II. 266). 
is used at A. N. II. 112 and rendered as 4 quagmire or bog/ (Tr. II. 171 
note), d-fs* and J ^ are used as synonymous terms in the T. J. (102, 1. 
il f. f.) and and V 6 ?' at Ibid . 381, 1. 14, is translated by Dowson 
himself as ‘marsh* at E. D, VI, 390. Shaikh Zain's explanation of the 
term as is a jeu de mot , a play upon words or the figure of 

speech called or by the Persian rhetoricians, It shows, 

however, that he did not understand it as a ‘hill/ but as 4 a piece of 
water, a bog or morass/ The same word is used at 248, 1. 9 f. f. infra s and 
there also, the meaning of jyf ^ jl must be 

that 44 they were obliged to cross over the morass [not 4 sand bank 9 as in 
Dowson] to reach the camp/’ The word is used in the T. A., also in the 
account of the Conquest of Sind under Akbar. (Text, 375, 1. 8 f.f.). Dowson 
himself translates it there as morasses/' (E. D. V. 462). The Tarkhan - 
noma also describes 4 chihlas* as 44 places which are so soft that if any one 
set foot on them, he would sink up to his neck,” (I. D. C. 103). 

I. 250, l. 3. Shah Beg Khan should march to besiege Shdhgarh , 
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As Shahgarh is an oft-recurring toponym, it may be as well to say 
that it was a fort about ten miles north of Bohiri. (I. D. C. 106). In 
the TariJcfoi-Tahiri , Shahgarh is said to have been in the province of 
Nasrpur (236 post). Bohiri was ten miles north of Nasrpur. 

I. 250, 7. 5. Another force went against Badin , Fath Khan and Jim . 

Badln lies 62 miles S. S. E. of Haidarabad and is now a station on 
the North-Western Railway. Constable 26 B. C. Fath Khan is an error for 
‘ Fath Bdgh. y It lay about five miles N. W. W. of and higher up than 
Jim on the right bank of the Ren, and six miles south-east of Tando 
Muhammad Khan on the route to Badin. (I, D. C. 93). It is the ‘ Bagh-i- 
Fath’ of the Ain. (Tr. II. 340). Jun itself lay 75 miles south-west of 
Araarkot and 50 north-east of Thatta. It is now a small village in the 
Guni taluqa of Haidarabad district. It is centrally situated in the 
Delta. All these three places lay on the main route north-wards to 
Nasrpur, Sehiwan and Bhakkar. (I. D. C. 92; Mr. C. E. A. Oldham in 
Indian Antiquary, (LIX), 1930. p. 240; Cousens, A. S. Map, PI. Ciii). 

I. 25l, 7. 1. Jani Beg retreated to Unarpur twenty kos from the battle 
field . 

Abul Fazl says Unarpur was four kos from Hala Kandi (Old Hala), 
and forty south of Sehwan. (A. N. III. 613; Tr. III. 938), This agrees 
with Haig’s location of it at four miles north of Matari and about 
twenty-two north of Kotri near Haidarabad. The battle-field must have 
been somewhere near Fathpur in Sakrand pargana and about 8 miles west 
of Sakrand town. (I. D. C. 108-9). Sann (1.24), where the Khan-i-Khanan 
encamped, is about thirty miles north-west of Unarpur and thirty-four 
south of Sehwan. (I. D. C, 109). See also Hough, op cit . 436. Both places 
are shown in Constable, PI. 26. 

L. 252, l . 4. And Khusru Khan was named to be his [Jani Beg y s] son - 
in-law . 

The reference is not to Khusrau Khan Charkas, who is mentioned at 
249 ante, but to the Shahzada or Prince Sultan Khusrau, the eldest son of 
Akbar’s son, Salim, who afterwards became known as the Emperor 
Jahangir. There is a reference to Prince Khusrau’s betrothal to Jani Beg 
Tarkhan’s daughter in the Tuzuk-i-J ahangiri (Text 8, 1. 2 f. f. = Rogers 
and Beveridge’s Tr. I. 20) . 

There is some confusion in Dowson’s version of the Tarikh-i-Tahiri 
also, in regard to these two names. At p. 287 infra , Khusrau Khan 
Charkas, the quondam slave of Jani Beg, is spoken of as ‘ Sultan Khusru 
Charkas,’ which is a solecism. ‘Kasim’ (1. 6) is a blunder for ‘ Asir.’ 
Malet has it right and calls the place ‘Asseerghur.’ 

I. 252, 7. 6. On the 25th Rajah , Mirzd Jani Beg died of brain fever . 

The year is left out here. It is given as 1008 H. by Malet but that 
is yrrong. Abul Fazl gives the exact date as 13 Bahman in the 45th 
year of Akbar’s reign. Faizi Sirhindi says the event took place on 1st 
Sh'aban 1009 H. = 26th January, 1601 A. C. (A. N. Tr. Beveridge, III, 
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1172 and Note). 

Calculation shows that Abul Fazl’s 13th Bahman XLV R. corre- 
sponds to 25th Rajab 1009. The fortress of Asir was taken on 7th Bahman 
45 R — 16th-17th January 1601 (0. S.). The Ilahi equivalent of 1st 
Sh‘aban (26th January 1601) would be 18th Bahman. The 46th Ilahi 
year of Akbar’s reign began on 15th Ramazan, 1009 H. Between 25th 
Rajab and 15th Ramazan, the number of intervening days is 48 (5 + 
29 + 14) and 13th Bahman XLVR was 48 (18 + 30) days before 1st Fravar- 
din of the XLVItk Regnal year. The date given by M‘asum is practi- 
cally identical with Abul Fazl’s. Faizi Sirhindi puts the event six days 
later, but the correct year is, according to both these authors, 1009 and 
not 1008 H, as given by Malet. Mirza Jani really died of excessive 
indulgence in strong drink, which brought on paralysis and delirium 
tremens. ( Madsiru-bUmara . Ill, 310; Jin. Tr. I. 363). There is no 
truth in the report that Akbar had Jani Beg poisoned on account of his 
having made an indiscreet remark in connection with the capture of 
Asirgarh. (Ibid). 

I. 256, I 4 from foot. Every night he possessed himself of a maiden. 

This exercise of the droit de seigneur is a very comraom feature in 
folktales about dragons, tyrants and monsters of sorts, but it may be 
worth while to note here that similar wickedness is actually ascribed to 
Mirza Ghazi Tarkhan, the son of Jani Beg, who was Subadar of Thatta 
in the reign of Jahangir, by the compiler of the Macisiru-bUmara. “ He 
required,” this author assures us, “ every night a virgin and girls from 
all places were brought to him and the women of the town of Thatta 
were so debauched, that every bad woman, even long after his death, 
claimed to have had relations with the Mirza.” (Text. III. 348; 
Blochmann, Jin, Tr, I, 364). The anecdote may be only a canard, but it 
would seem as if the enforcement of this ‘ ancient privilege 9 was associ- 
ated in the popular mind of Sind with the exercise of strong and vigorous 
rule, even in the seventeenth century. 

The alleged feat of the merchant is a romantic folktale masquerading 
as history. Aror was most probably destroyed, as the I. G. states, by 
“the great earthquake which diverted the Indus into another channel 
and also deprived the town of its water supply. (VI. 4; see also I. D. C. 
72). The legend appears for the first time in the T dr ikh-i-T ahiri and 
there is no allusion or reference to it in the History of M‘asum. It will 
be observed also that neither the merchant nor his handmaiden is given 
any name at ail in the earliest version. They are called Saifu-l-Muluk and 
Bad‘iu-I-Jamal for the first time only in the Tuhfatu-bKirdm, which was 
compiled only about 1181 H. 1767-68 A. C. (p. 328 infra). Both these 
names occur frequently as those of lovers in Oriental story-books and are 
fictitious. A Dakhani poet named Ghawwasi also is known to have 
written in Hindustani a masnavi on the loves of Saifu-l-Muluk and 
BadTu-l-Jamal in 1035 H. (Houtsma. E. I. IV. 1025, s. v. Urdu). 
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I. 258, L 8. Destruction of Brahmanabad . 

Brahraanabad, Bhambor and Alor are all said to have been destroyed 
in a single night and by divine wrath. The legend of Chhota Amra,ni, 
the maiden Fatima who taught him to read the Quran and who, after 
marrying him, escaped from the doomed city just on the eve of the cata- 
strophe, bears a very suspicious resemblance to the story of Zobeide, in 
the Arabian Nights. There, the prince who was the only inhabitant not 
turned into stone was saved because his Muslim nurse had taught him t<* 
read the Quran and made him one of the Faithful. Ibn Batuta’s tale 
(Defremery, III, 113) of the petrified Kafir city which lay about seven 
miles (Kos) from Larry Bunder, looks like another variant of this same 
legend of Chhota Ararani. That city was probably the ruined town of 
Bhambor or Bhanbarwa, which lies about 12 miles north-west of Larry 
Bunder (A.G.1. 299). Hughes notes that Bhambor is still known as the 

* Kafar * or ‘ Infidel City ’ and was formerly called * Mansawar 9 or 

* Manhavar \ (Gazetteer, 120). Cunningham supposed “ the petrified 
city 99 to be Daibal, but that was because he sought to locate the latter at 
Larry Bunder, up opinion which is now almost universally rejected. 

I. 259, L 2 from foot. On the second night , they tcere saved by the 
watching of Gunig'ir, but on the third , the whole 
city was swallowed up . 

It is not easy to say what this ‘Gunigir’ means or stands for. It 
cannot be a personal name, as no such name is known. In the English 
version oC the legend, as it is related on the authority of the Tuhfatu-l- 
Kir am in Hughes’ Gazetteer (p. 141), it is understood as a Sindhi vocable 
or common noun signifying 1 Oil-presser ’ and not as the personal designa- 
tion of any individual. But the interpolation of a vernacular word in 
the Persian text of the story seems to be neither appropriate nor necesr 
sary and 1 suggest that is a miswriting of Kanizaki , “ a 

maid-servant, a young girl.” 

Stories of the fate of doomed cities having been temporarily delayed 
by the players or on account of the presence of some saintly individual 
of humble birth are common in folk-lore and have been not infrequently 
related even by the credulous authors of contemporary histories. For 
instance, we are assured thavt the conquest of Thatta by Sultan Firuz 
Tughjaq vva$ delayed because a saintly old woman was one of its resident*. 
The city could not fall so long as she was alive, but it was destiped to 
Surrender to the invader immediately after her death. (Shams-i-Sirajj, 
Tar iJfh-faF iruzshahi f Text. 241. = E. D/III. 334). 

It mpy be al$o. noted that as the destruction which hovered over the 
city was staved off on the first night by the watching of an old widow 
it Beems quite appropriate and in the true vein of folk-lore to suggest 
that it was held up on the second, by the vigils of a young virgin . Cun- 
njngh$m remarks that “the same stereotyped legend is told of nil the old 
cities in the Punjab, as, well as those of Sind. Shorkot, Harappa and 
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Atari are all said to have been destroynd on account of the sins of their 
rulers as well as Alor, Brahmanabad and Bambhura.” (A. G. I. 275). 
1.263, Footnote. The Tuhfatu-l-Kirdm says , Mir Tahir is here in 
error , the real author being Idrahi Beg. 

The statement will be found in the Translation at 350 infra . 

The “ Chanesar Nama” was really written by Idraki [not Idrahi] 
Beg, but as it was dedicated to or composed under the patronage of 
Mir Abul Qasim Sultan, it is said in the Tarikh i Tahir i to have been 
“ written in his name/ A ->■*)• Idraki i>eglar is explicitly said in 
a 41 Tazkira” called “ Maqdlatu-sh-Shuard ” also, to have been the author 
of a Masnavi called (Rieu, III. Additions, 1906). A A* -P is a 

phrase frequently used in such a connection. The Qanvn-i-M asudi of 
Alberuni and the Kitab-i-Masudi of Nasihi are, both said by Khwand- 
amir, to “have been compiled in the name of Sultan Mas*ud Gkaznavi”. 
(E. D. IV. 199). The Tabaqdtd-Ndsiri is said to have been written in 
the name of Sultan Nasiru-d-din Mahmud A /b] by the author of 

the Tabaqat-i-Akbari (35, 1. 11), It is said of Tansen also that ‘‘most of 
his c< mpositions were written in the name of ‘ Arsh Ashidni , i.e . Akbar.” 

oy jlzl fb j.f\ y\ ( Madsiru-bVmard , II. 134, last 

line). The Emperor Jahangir tells us that his Vazir, Asaf Khan composed 
a poem on the Loves of Khusrau and Shinn and entitled it Nur-nama , 
‘after my own name > * * A £f (Tuzuk, 108, i, 3 f. f.) This is 
rendered as 44 dedicated to me ” by Mr. Rogers. (Tr. I. 22). The Lataif-i - 
Ghiyasi of Razi also was so called because it was “written in honour 
of ” Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Sam. (Budauni, I. 53 = Tr. I. 73). 

I. 267, l. 8 from foot. This was the plan , 

This is an age-old ruse which has been associated with diverse places 
and fathered on diverse national heroes. Grant Duff states that Mahratta 
traditions ascribe a similar stratagem to Shivaji and that a fort called 
Parichitgarh is said to have been captured in this way by a body of 
insurgents in the reign of the Peshwa Baji Rao II. also. 44 Having 
corrupted one or two persons in the garrison, a party of them, each 
loaded with a bundle of grass and having his arms concealed below it, 
appeared at the gate in the dress of villagers to deposit, as they 
pretended, the annual supply for the purpose of thatching the houses in 
the fort, and admittance having been thus gained, they surprised the 
garrison and possessed themselves of the place.” (History of the 
Mahrattas, Reprint 1873, p. 64 Note). This story of the trick by which the 
two Samma chiefs, whose names are said to have been Muda and Manai, 
laid the foundation of their rule in Kachh is well-known and was 
related to Burgess during his tour in the province. The event is there 
said to have taken place about 1320 A. C. and the fort to have belonged 
to Ttfagam Chavada of Gunthri, now a small village about 36 miles 
north-west of Bbuj. (Arch. Survey Reports, 1874-5, p. 200 ; B. G. V, Cutch, 
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133, 222 3). The date is given by other authorities as 1270 A. 0. (Duff, 
C. I. 290). 

I. 268, 7. 21. Rdi Bhdra and Jam Sihtd, the Rdjds of both Great and 
Little Kachy are descended from the Samma tribe . 

Rai Bhara 5s Bharmal, the Rao of Kachh, who paid a visit to the 
Emperor Jahangir at Ahtnadabad in 1027 A. H. ( Tiizuk t Text. 235). Jam 
Sihta (Sata) is Jam Satarsal of Nawanagar, whose son and successor 
Jasa was similarly compelled by a show of force to pay his respects at 
the same time, to the Mughal Emperor. lt Sixty years ago,” 

writes Abul Fazl about 1595 A. C. “ Jam Rawai was driven out of 

the country of Kachch and settled in Sorath and founded the city 

of Nawanagar and his country received the name of Little Kachh. 
Satarsal, the present Raja, is his grandson.” (/Lin, Tr. 11.250). The rulers 
of Kachh and Nawanagar are Jadeja Sammas, i. e. Sammas descended 
from Jada. The Sammas are said to have fled from Sindh to escape the 
tyranny of the Sumras and become masters of the country about 1320 
A. C. “ They then ruled over it, in three branches, upto 1540 A. C., when 
Khengar drove out Jam Rawai and became sole master of the whole 
province.” (I. G. XI. 78). Rao Bharmal ruled in Kachh from 1585 to 
1631 A. C. (B. G. V. Cutch, 136). Satarsal (Sataji or Satoji) was Jam 
from 1569 to 1608 A. C. {Ibid. VIII. 567-569). 

I. 269, l . 3, They [the Swmras ] had many strange customs , such as the 
strong branding the stamp of slavery upon the shoulders 
of the weak. 

The author of the Mirdt-i-Sikandari, a history of the independent 
Sultans of Gujarat which was written about 1610 A. C., says that Sultan 
Mahmud bin Latif (r. 943-961 H. 1537-1554 A. C.) actually revived this 
custom and enforced it in the turbulent parts of his kingdom. “ With a 
view to putting down the turbulent Kolis of Banswara, Rajpipla, 
Lunawara and the Mahikantha, he ordered all those who remained in 
his territories and worked at the plough to be branded on the right arm, 
and if any Rajput or Koli was found without the brand-mark, he was 
killed. He also ordered that no Hindu could ride on horseback in the 
city and every Hindu had to carry a piece of red cloth round his 
sleeve.” (Bombay Li th, 334, Tr. Fazl Lutfulla, 239; Tr. Bayley, 439). 
Biladuri states that ‘Amran son of Musa who was governor of Sind in 
222 H. summoned the Jats, took from them the jizya , ordered every one 
of them, to carry a dog with him and “ sealed their hands,” by which he 
probably means that they were branded on the arm. (128 ante). 

It was the practice to brand slaves to facilitate capture in the event 
of flight or secure proofs of identification in cases of disputed ownership. 
‘Abbas Khan Sarwani informs us that when Shir Shah came to Khushab 
and 41 ordered the Baluchis to brand their horses, ‘Ism ‘ail Khan, their chief, 
said, ‘other persons brand their horses, I will brand my own body*, 
Shir Shah was to pleased that he excused him from the branding and 
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confirmed to him the country of Sind.” (E. D. IV. 388). 

According to the T irfifatu-l-Kir am, the nails were extracted by the 
roots, not from their own hands and feet, but from those of other people 
who were their inferiors (Trans, in K. B. History of Sind, II. 38), but 
the older author appears to have grasped the inside meaning better. 

I. 270, h 6. The late Mirza Muhammad Baki Tarkhan gave 

away in charity the produce of his husbandry. 

The story, as it is translated here, is pointless and incoherent. The 
person who gave away in charity 44 the produce of his husbandry ” was 
not, as this rendering makes out, the mean and miserly Mirza Baqi, but the 
Dervish. 44 The Fakirs, widows and the poor were the recipients of the 
bounty ” of the Dervish and not of the Mirza. Again, it was the Dervish 
and not the Mirza who asked the guest why he did not partake of “the 
sumptuous meal ordered for him”. The word “ Your Holiness 99 

applies really to the devotee and is wrongly translated as “ Your Majesty**. 
It is this fundamental error which is responsible for the confusion. Tahir 
Muhammad, like other devout Musalmans of his day, was a great admirer 
of Santons and hermits and the anecdote is evidently related with a view 
to emphasise the greatness of the Dervish, by laying stress on the 
reverence and awe in which he was held by a sanguinary tyrant and 
grasping curmudgeon like Muhammad Baqi. 

The sordid nature of Muhammad Baqi is illustrated in the Tuhfatu - 
l-Kiram by the anecdote that one of his servants who collected “ a heap 
of grain from the dung of the horses ’’ in the stables was promoted at 
once to a high office and became a great favourite. (Tr. in K. B. 
I c. II. 102). 

I. 271, l . 23. These poople [the Sammas of Kachh] hold in high respect 
their minstrels , such as the Katriyas, the Charans , the 
Doms and the Mdrats (?) 

* Katriyas 9 is a puzzle. Can it be meant for 4 Katviyas* i.e . Gaivi , 

4 Marat * looks like an error for or Barat or Barot, a 

name by which Charans are known. (B. G. II, Surat, 374). “Doms ” are a 
very low caste who are sweepers but also village musicians, tumblers, 
dancers, etc. (Yule, H. J. s. v. Dome). 

1. 275, l. 2. One day [Jam Nanda] went out to hunt f taking with him 
his minister Lakhzhir , 

Dowson observes in the footnote that “the TuhfatuTKiram is 
doubtful about the real name, saying it is Lahakdir or Lahgir *\ The 
right reading is 4 Lakhdhir/ a common name still in Kachh and Kathiawad. 
The present Maharaja of Morvi is named Lakhdhirji. The father of the 
ruling Thakor of Rajkot bore the same name. The Sanskrit form must be 
Lakshadhira or Lakshmidhar. The name seems to have been spelt with 
the Persian dal 9 * which is pronounced like * Z or zal 9 and also as *d 9 or 
4 <»\ 
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It may be noted that Jam Nanda is here said by Tahir Muhammad 
also to have been the son of Babiniya [Bamaniyo], 

I. 275, l. 15. The lad filled the cup and threw in it some small blades 
of grass. 

This is a very common by-plot in folktales about kings who have 
lost their way while out hunting and suffered from a burning thirst. It 
is an episode in the 1 Tale of the King and the Gardener's Daughter' 
which is told by Jahangir ( Tuzuk , Text 251, Tr. II. 52) and also in an 
older variant in Burton's ‘Book of the Thousand Nights and ANight, (V. 
87-8), where it is associated with Khusrau Anushirwan. Maftucci relates 
a very similar anecdote of which the hero was neither Jam Nanda nor the 
Sassanian Kisra, but the Timuride Shah Jahan. He tells us that “the 
emperor was once separated from his retinue while out hunting and felt 
very thirsty. He went to a village where a Brahman gave him water, but 
seeing that he was drinking it very greedily, threw into the vessel a little 
grass. On being angrily asked to explain the reason, he declared that 
it was just what he did to his asses, so that they might not get an 
attack of colic.” (Storia, Tr. Irvine, I. 214). 

I. 276, l. 3 from foot. Sack and burning of Tatta. 

This event is put by the author into 973 A. H. but the Tarkhan 
Hama has the right year which was 963 H. (324 infra). The Portuguese 
accounts leave no doubt as to the raid having been perpetrated in 1555-6 
A. C. (Faria Y Souza, Tr. John Stevens (1693), pp. 184-5; Danvers, 
History of the Portuguese in India, I. 508; I. D. C. 99). A. H. 963 began 
on 16th November 1555 and ended on 3rd November 1556 A. C. 

I. 278, Z. 18. His [Mirza ‘ Isa Tarkhans] reign ended in 984 H \ 

The Tdrikh-i Tahiri is again wrong. Mir M‘asum gives 974 
(Tr. Malet 133) and so also the Tarkhan Hama (325 infra). Abul Fazl 
states that in or about Rajab 974 H. Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan sent 
ambassadors to Akbar saying that his father ‘Isa Tarkhan was dead and 
professing his own allegiance. He also complained that Sultan 
Mahmud Bhakkari was preparing to invade his territory, upon which 
Akbar issued orders to Mahmud Khan to confine himself to his own 
dominions. (A. N. II. 277 ; Tr. II. 411). Elsewhere in the same work, it is 
stated that Mirza ‘Isa had died some years before 978 A. H. (Text. II, Tr. 

II, 526). The arrival of the embassy from Muhammad Baqi, reporting the 
death of his father is also mentioned in the T. A, in the annals of the 
eleventh year (973-974 H.) of Akbar's reign. (E. D. V. 315; Text, 277, 1. 9 
and 628, l 5) and also by B. (II. 91, Tr. II, 93) and F. (IT. 322). This con- 
temporary testimony from independent sources settles the matter. 

Mr, Cousens (A, S. 35) gives 980 H., which must be due to some 
error. 

1. 285, Z. 3 from foot. When he drew near the Lakki mountain, which 
wise men hold to be the key of the country . 

There are two places of this name in Sind. This is the Lakki about 
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twelve miles south of Sehwan. “ Between the town of Lakki and Sehwan, 
the mountain has a nearly precipitous face about 600 feet high towards 
the Indus, between which and the precipice there was at one time a road, 
though in some places so narrow that only a single camel could pass at a 
time. This defile was washed away in 1839 [A. C.] by the Indus, which 
now sweeps along the base of the cliff. ,, (Thornton, 570; see also Hughes, 
Gazetteer, 686). 

I. 286, l. 7. Tribes of the Buluch and Nahamrui , of the Joky a and Jat . 

The Jokiyas are a tribe among the Balueh. (Wood, Journey, 12). 
The Numria and Jokia tribes are mentioned by Hughes (Gazetteer, 290, 
428) as dwelling in the Jhirk and Kohistan districts. He supposes the 
Numria to be a clan of Rajput origin. “ It is said that Esub Khan with 
his eight brothers left Raj putana and settled at Kej in Makran. They 
were well received by the chief, but they subsequently assassinated him 
on account of an insult offered to the eldest brother. After this outrage, 
they were driven out of Makran and obliged to settle on the Western 
frontier of Sind. ,> (Tb. 291). They are again mentioned at 291 infra 
wrongly as ‘ Nabumiya.’ Abul Fazl speaks of them as 4 Nohmardi' ( lit 
nine men). He notes that they were then dwelling in the Kirthar 
range of hills (which runs from Sehwan to Siwi) and were able to furnish 
a force of 300 horse and 7000 foot. (3 in, Tr. II. 337). According to Tod, 
their correct name is ‘ Lumris 9 or ‘ Luka 7 from 4 Lukri\ a familiar term 
for ‘fox* and they are originally Jats. (A. A. R. II. 1198, III. 1299). 
More recent writers, however, regard them as the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Las Beyla. According to the I. G. (XVT. 116), the Sabra, Gunga, 
Burra and six other tribes constitute a group of nine tribes which are 
termed Numria. See also Census of Baluchistan (1911), p. 17 and I, G. 
XVI. 5. 

I. 287, l. 6. Mir zd Jdni Beg made this agreement ivith his soldiers 
that every one who brought in an enemy's head should 
receive 500 gabar s t every one of them ivorth twelve 
Mir is , of which seventy -two went to one tanka. 

The passage is cited in Hobson Jobson by Yule, but he admits his in- 
ability to elucidate it. ‘ The Glibber/ he says, would appear from three 
other excerpts cited in the article, to have been “ some kind of gold ducat 
or sequin , y> but the ‘ gabar 9 of this passage could hardly have borne any 
such signification. The fact is that the gold coin which is called 
* Gubber* in his excerpts from Lockyer and Milburn has nothing to do 
with the ‘ Gabar ' of the Tdrikh-i-Tahiri . The clue to the correct expla- 
nation of the term is found in the 3 in. Abul Fazl informs us that an 
Ibrdhimi was equal to 40 Kabirs and that 14 Kabirs were equal to a 
i*upee of Akbar Shah. (Tr. II. 56). Now we are told here that one Gabar = 
12 Miris and 72 Miris = a Tanka , (of Sind). This tanka was the Shah- 
nikhi or Misqali, which was worth about 2/5ths of an Akbari Rupee. 
(Hodivala, Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, 1-10), The Gabar 
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was therefore equal to l/6th of a Tanka and 1/1 5th of an Akbari Rupee. 
This result is so close to the equation given by Abul Fazl (l/14th of the 
rupee), that there can be little doubt in regard to the identity of the 
Gdbar and the Kalnr. See also my Notes on Hobson Jobson in the Indian 
Antiquary for 1929, p. 171. s . v. The name of the Hindu, 4 Giriya’ 
(1. 11) should be read, perhaps, as Gidiya i. e • Gidumal. 

I. 288, h 13. Charkas Daftir , the chief of the merchants of Fir ang, 
who repaired yearly to Thatta from Hormuz 

As the identification of this * Charkas Daftir ’ is not easy, it may be 
worth while to note the ingenious suggestion of Mr. Beveridge in regard 
to the matter. Abul Fazl in his description of this naval battle, writes: 
“ Four ghrabs full of men and stores were captured. In one of them 
was the ambassador of Ormuz. The rule is that the governor of Ormuz 
leaves one (ambassador) at Tatta . ...Mirza Jani (Beg) had brought him 
in order to proclaim that these tribes (the Portuguese) had come to help 

him Active men brought up their ghrabs and wounded Khusru and 

he was nearly made prisoner. Suddenly, a gun burst and the boat 
was broken to pieces and some were killed ( Akbarmma y Tr. III. 920). 

Mr. Beveridge observes that the word for “ ambassador ” is in his 
own manuscript and in the Iqbalndma-i-J ahdngiri of the other con- 
temporary chronicler, Mu’atamad Khan. The latter author explains 
that he was the Gumdshta or Agent of the Governor of Ormuz. 
is the Portuguese ‘ Feitor/ which is synonymous with the English 4 Factor' 
i.e. t Agent. Mr. Beveridge thinks that 4 Daftir ’ must be a corruption of 
4 Feitor.’ Charkas stands for 4 Jarjis’ or 4 Jurgis ’ (George) and 4 Charkas 
Daftir' would be a perversion of 4 George, the Factor’. 

A Charkas Rumi is mentioned in the X- A. (258, 1. 4— E.D^ V. 484). 

1. 288, Z. 16. But the attempt cost both of them [Daftir and Khusrau } 
their lives . 

Khusrau Khan did not lose his life in this battle. He was captured, 
but escaped in the confusion caused by the explosion of a powder maga- 
zine in the Imperial ghrdb (249 ante). When Jani Beg was obliged to go 
to Agra and leave his minor son, Ghazi Beg, as his deputy in Thatta, this 
Khusrau was appointed one of the members of the governing council. 
Subsequently he was accused of the embezzlement of public funds, but 
Mirza Ghazi happened to die soon afterwards (1021 A. H. 1611 A.C.) and 
he was again saved by the skin of his teeth. He is credited by local tradi- 
tion with the erection, in the days of his power and glory, of no less than 
360 public buildings, including mosques, tombs, wells and bridges. Popular 
legend describes these benefactions as undertaken by way of atone- 
ment for the involuntary sin of having accidentally beheld a neighbour’s 
wife while she was bathing. It is said that he wanted to gouge out hja 
eyeballs and was with difficulty persuaded by the 4 Ulema to adopt and 
rest content with this mode of expiation. The oldest mosque in Th^ti^a 
•—the Dabgar Masjid — is known also as Khusrau Khan’s Mosque $nd 
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Sates back to 1588 A. C. (Cousens, A. S. 121-2). There are biographical 
notices of Khusrau Khan in Blochmann, Ain, Tr. I. 363; Maasiru-l - 
Umara . Ill- 346-7; K. B. History of Sind, II. 123-4, 144, and elsewhere. 

The author is mistaken in prefiring the title “ Sultan ” to the name 
of Khusrau at 287, 1. 10 f . f. Khusrau Charkas was only a slave of Mirza 
Jani Beg. 

1. 293, 1. 6 from foot. Rai Dhar Raj of Jesalmir. 

The real name of the Raja ruling at this time was Mar Raj . Abul 
Fazl says that Rawal Har Raj’s daughter was married to Akbar in the 
15th year, 977-978 H. (A. N. II. 358, Tr. II. 518). She gave birth to a 
daughter named Mahi Begam who died in the 22nd year of the reign. 
1577 A. G. (Ib. III. 200, Tr. III. 282). See also the Dynastic List of the 
Rawals of Jaisalmir in Duff (C. I. 291), and Tod (A, A. R. Edit. Crooke, 
IL 1225 note). 

1.296,2.16. The Chiefs of 4 Umarkot , Jesalmir , 2 Bikanir, Nirohi , 
Mahwa ( Miwcir ?), Kotara , Bahalmer , Rilma , Barkar 
Each) Nakti , Ramdinpur , Chauduwar and the like , were 
gained by his bounty. 

Some of these place-names are indubitably corrupt. ‘Nirohi’ must 
be Sirohi and Bahalmir, Bahadmir, also called Barmer, Balmer or Badmer 
in Jodhpur. Kachh-Nakti is Kachh-Nagan q. v. Hobson Jobson s. v . Cutcb. 
It is another name of Nawanagar or Jamnagar. Nagna or Nagan is 
said to have been the name of the village on the site of which Jam Rawal 
of Nawanagar (also called Little Kachhi founded his new capital. (Ran- 
chhodji Amarji, Tarikh-i-Sorath, Tr. Burgess, 241; B. G. VIII, 566). 
Tavernier says that Dara Shikoh passed through the country of the King 
of * Kachnagona * in his flight. (Travels, I. 347). 4 Ramdinpur ’ must be 
Radhanpur, 85 miles north-west of Ahmadabad. Constable 26 C. d. 
Kotara is Kotra, 60 miles south-west of the town of Jaisalmir. (Tod, A. 
A. R. 11.1226 and note; Ain, Tr. II. 278). Barkar may be Pokaran 
(Pokhran) or Pungal. Both are mentioned in the Ain as Mai axis in the 
Barkar of Bikaner {Ibid). Constable 26 C b; 27 A a. 

This absurd panegyric on the largesses of Khan Zaman is more in 
the style of a Rajput Bhdf than of a sober historian. The name of the 
Bhatti bard given here (1. 6 f, f.) as 4 He wanda ’ must be a mistrans- 

cription of Chonda 

I. 306, Z. 12 from foot. At this juncture, Warash Khan marched upon 

Kara , and set up his standard. 

“ Dermish Khan ” in Malet (p. 76). Budauni says Darmish Khan was 
governor of Khurasan under Shah Ism‘ail Safavi. (I. 342 ~Tr. I. 449). 
Khwandamlr informs us that Durmesh Khan was appointed governor of 
Herat by Shah Ism‘ail in 927 A. H. and that Durmesh entrusted the admi- 
nistration to Khwaja Karimu-d-din Hablbulla, his own# patron and 
the person after whom his history is named. ( JJabibus-Biyar . Preface. 
See also Rieu, Catalogue, 1. 98k The name is written 4 Durmesh Khap’ 
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in the M. TJ, (II. 549, 1. 7). He is called * Durmesh Khan* by Erskine also. 
(H.B. H. I. 457). A Malik Ruknu-l-mulk ‘Izzu-d*din Durmeshi was killed 
in 652 A. H. Raverty says he was called Durmeshi, as his family came 
from a place of that name. (T. N. 218, 1. 10. Tr. 697-8 note). 

‘Kara’ also is an error. Malet (p. 76) has ‘ Furat \ The right 
reading is Farrah. It is 170 miles south of Herat and about 220 
north-west of Qandahar. (Angus Hamilton, Afghanistan. 181: Tdrikh - 
i-Rashidi, Tr. 205; E. D. II. 576; Hunter, I. G. I. 35). Lat. 32°-26' N. 
Long. 62°-8 / E. Farrah is shown in Bartholomew's Atlas of Asia in 
Everyman's Library, PL 45 and the I. G. Atlas 47 B 4. 

The date of the death of Muhammad Khan Shaibani is given 
wrongly here as 915 H. (1509 A. C.). M‘asiim, from whom the account is 
copied, has 917 H. (Malet, 76). The correct date is stated as 29th Sh‘aban 
916 H. 2nd December lf>10 A. C. (Houtsma, E. I. II. 545,1V. 274; 
Baburndma, Tr. 350 note). ‘ Purdili ' Birlas (last line) is called ‘ Peer 
Wullee' in Malet (p. 74) and more correctly, 4 Pir Wali ' in K, B. II. 61. 
I. 307, l. 9. Ann. Bij. 919 ( 1513 A. D .), the Emperor [Balur] having 
determined upon the conquest of Kandahar, marched upon 
it etc . 

This account of Babur's invasions and sieges of Qandahar has been 
copied by the compiler of the Tarkhdnmdma from Masum's History of 
Sind and the dates given below are also borrowed from the earlier author. 
But Mrs. Beveridge is convinced that Masum’s chronology is quite 
wrong and she charges him with “ setting a regularly discrepant series of 
dates from the success Shah Beg Khan had at Kalian. This event he 
allots to 920 H., whereas Babur himself states that he received 
news of it only in 925 H. (1519 A . D.). M'asum makes Shah Hasan go 

to Babur in 921 H but Hasan spent the whole of the year 925 H. 

with Babur. Again, M'ssura makes Shah Beg surrender the keys of 
Qandahar in 923, but 13th Shawwal 928 A. H. is inscribed in the 
Inscription at Chihalzlna, which Babur himself ordered to be cut in 
c cn , numeration of the event. Briefly, all his dates from 919 downwards 
are seriatim five lunar years earlier." (Balur Kama, Tr. 435-6. See also 
Ibid , 338, 340, 365 and 431). 

Mirza Haidar Dughlat says that Babur went on laying sieges to 
Qandahar for five years and five months. (Tdrikh-i-Rashidi. Tr. Elias 
and Ross. 357 ; see also A. N. Tr. I. 233 note). F. gives the date of the 
capture of Qandahar as 928 H. and states that the final siege lasted for 
three years. (I. 202, L 10). Erskine also puts the final surrender into 
928 H. (H. B. H. I. 355). As the real date of surrender was 13th Shawwal 
928, the first siege may be put into Jumadi I. 923. 

1. 307 f l. S from foot. Shah Feg took the villages of Kakdn and Bdghban . 

Kakan»(j Rede Kahan) is Gaha, 48 miles north-west of Sehwan. 
It is 21 miks north* west of Baghbanan, which is 27 miles north- 
west of Sehwan and near Dadu. Kakan $nd Baghban are mentioned in 
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the Jtn as Mahals in the Sarkar of Sewistan. (Tr. II. 340). 

Elliot’s identification of Kahan with another place of that name 
which was gallantly defended by British troops in the First Afghan War, 
(see footnote), is erroneous. That Kahan was not in Sind Proper, but in 
the Marri country in British Baluchistan. (I. D. 0. 84 note, Raverty, 
N. A. 20). The Kahan of Baluchistan is marked in Constable, PI. 24 Cc. 

I. 308, last line. Sultan l Ali Arghun and Zibak Tarkhan . 

Sultan 4 Ali Arghun was Zu-1 Nun’s brother and Shah Beg’s uncle. 
The second name is variously spelt. On 311 infra , ‘Zibak’ is called 
‘ Kaibuk ’ and at page 320 ‘ Kabaik ’ by the same author. The name seems 
to be the Mongol 4 Kapak ’ or 4 Kaipak’ or 1 Guebek \ as D’Ohsson writes 
it, ( Histoire des Mongols apud E. D. III. 42 note. See also E. D. III. 72). 
Mir Masum calls him Kibak. (K. B. History of Sind, II. 53, 64, 66). 

I. 309, 1. 4. He learnt that an army of Samejas ...was encamped at 

Thatta, four kos from Siwistdn. 

A comparison with the Tdrikh-i-M'asvmi, from which the whole 
account is borrowed, shows that Thattha is a slip for 4 Talti’ which is 6 
or 7 miles north of Sehwan and appears to have been on the left bank of 
the river. (K.B. IT, 64 ; I.D.C. 86 : Mlhran,240 Note). 

On p. 310 last line, there is another puzzling perversion of Talti, 
which is written Thati. It is called 4 Talahti ’ In another extract from 
M A asum which is translated at 226 ante , q. v. my Note. The river which 
Shah Beg had to cross was, Haig thinks, probably the Kalri. (I.D.C. 85-6). 
1* 309, l. 5 from foot. Jam Firoz left 7 ha it a and fled without stopping 
until he reached the inllage of Pirdr. 

Pir-Ar village is 13 miles south of Thattha. The river which Jam 
Firuz crossed was the Baghar. r l he Baghar channel was, in old times, 
called the Ar and so the shrine on its left bank, as well as the village in 
which it stood, came to be called Pir-Ar (I.D.C. 86, 126), the Ar of the 
Pir or Saint. See also Burton, Sind or the Unhappy Valley. (I. 168)* 

I. 312, l. 9. In the month of Sh’abdn 92S H . . Shah Beg died . 

Authorities differ in regard to the date of the death of Shah 
Beg Arghun. The Tdrtkh-i-Tdhiri puts it into 924 H., the Tarkhan - 
ndma into 926 H., M‘asum into 928 (Elliot’s Note 502 post)* while the X-A. 
(637, 1. 1 f. f.) andF. (II, 321, 1. 14) are in favour of 930 H. M'asum cites in 
sapport of 9$ 8 H., the chronogram jt~, the numerical value of which 
is 928, but the prefixing of a v to the ^ of jr would make it equal to 
930. The discrepancy between the T. A. and MWum is probably due to 
' this difference in the reading of the chronogram as 

Modern European writers also are divided into two camps on the 
point* Elliot (5 02 post), Haig (I.D.C. 87) and the compiler of the I.G. 
(XXII. 397) are advocates for 928 H. (1522 A.C.), while Erskine (H.B.H., 
1.376), Mrs. Beveridge (B.N. 437, 443), Sir Wolseley Haig (C.H.I. III. 
501) and Cousens (A.S.) vote for 930 H. (1624 A.C.). The origin of 
the cleavage centres really round the preference of one party for the 
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opinion of Masiim and of the other for that of Nizamu-d-din Ahmad. 

I. 313, L 2, When he reached Chdchkan and Rahman , he collected an 
army. 

Chaehgan was a district in the Eastern Delta country and the pre- 
sent Tando Bego par g ana is a part of old Chaehgan. (I.D.C. 88). It is the 
Hajkan of the Mn . Hajkan, Rahban, Jun, Bagh-i-Fath and seven other 
Mahals, which were in a Sark nr also denominated Hajkan, are registered 
in the Ain. (Tr. Jarrett, II. 340). Chaehgan and Badin are both on the 
borders of the Tharr or Sandy Desert between Parkar and Wanga Bazar. 
(403 infra). There is a par g ana called Chachro still in Thar Parkar. (I.G, 
XXIII. 310). Haig thinks that the battle took place at Khari Khabarlo 
in the Tando Bego pargana. This village is near the old route from 
Chaehgan to Gujrat, where Jam Firuz sought and found refuge. (I. D. C. 
88-9 and Note), 

Rahman is probably identical with Rahimdd Bazar or Raham-ka 
Bazar or dahmaka, which lies about forty miles south-east of Badin and 88 
south-east by south of Haidarabad on the border of the Ran of Kachh. 
It is called ‘ Rahiina ' in the Treaty between Muhammad Shah and Nadir 
Shah, (E.D. VIII, 92). Tando Bego is shown in Constable 26 B. b. 
Rahamka Bazar is in Bat. 24 : ’>20 / N., Long. GD'-II 7 E. It is marked in 
Constable PI. 26 B. e., but the name is printed wrongly as ‘ Bah am Ka 
Bazar ? in the map as well as in the Index. 

I. 31S, 7. 15. He [ Uumayun ] established his own residence in Babar- 

luka. 

Babarlo is about live miles south of Rohri. It is now included in the 
territory of the Mir of Khairpur. (Hughes, Gazetteer, 411 ; Cousens, A.S. 
34). 

Hula Kandi (1. 25) ie. Old Hal a is two miles from New Ilala, which 
is 36 miles north of Haidarabad. Lat.25 G -4iV N.Long.68°-28 / E. (Hughes). 
Constable 26 B. c. Bilura or Bathoro as M‘asum spells it, was a place, 
lying on the other side of the river, i. e. west of the Ren, which is the 
river referred to. (Haig, I. 1). C. 93). It may be the Mirpur Batoro of 
Constable 26 B. e, Erskine says the territory north-west of the Ren is 
meant. (H. B. H. II. 216 note). 

I. 318, 7. 3. He [Humayiin] marched with great speed to Satalmir. 

Satalmir lies two miles distant from Pokbaran, which is 85 miles 
from Jodhpur town. It is said to have been founded by Satal, the 
eldest son of Rao Jodha, about the end of the 15th century. (I. G. XXII. 
158; Tod, A. A. R. 1221 note). Pokharan is shown in Constable 26 C b. . 

I. 318, l. 6, On his arrival , Bair Sal, the chief [of AmarJcot] came 

out to meet him. 

‘ \V air Sal ’ in the T nhfatu- f Kir am and 4 Bair Sal * in M‘asum. (K, B. 
Tr. XL 80). The > has been wrongly read as a J. The right reading is 
Wairsal (Sanskrit, Yairisal). Bairi Sal or Bersi occurs in the Dynastic 
List of the Biumi iukrs oi Jaisalmir. (Tod, III, 1224; Duff, 0. I. 291), 
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Bairi Sal, the Raja of Bundi, fell in the defence of his capital against the 
Saltan of Malwa in 1457 A. C. (I. G. IX SO). Gajpati* Raja of Jagdishpur, 
had a brother named Bairi Sal. (A. N. III. IBS, Tr. III. 255). Wairsi (Sansk. 
Vairisinha) is still a common personal name in Sind and Kachh. Wa iris 11 
assumes the fantastic form of [Rami] ‘Par^ld’ in the A. N. (I. 182 ; 
Tr. I. 375), but is ready a miswriting or misreading of 
Birsilpur, a town in Jaisalmir, which contains many old monuments of 
Hindu architecture, is named after Blrsll, another form of Bairisal. (I. G. 
XXI. 101). Raverty also calls the Rina of Amarkot. Birsil. (Mihrln, 464 
note). One of Akbar’s favourite courtiers was called Rai Sal Darbari. 
(Blochmann, Ain, Tr. 1. 419). The Wairsi Rina of Amarkot mentioned at 
290 ante was this Wairisll or Bairls.ll and Rana Kumbha Wairsi (p. 292 
ante) was his son. Elliot appears to be mistaken in correcting the 
Beglar-Nama and asserting that 4 Wairsi’ was not the name of the Sodha 
chief but that of “ the chief clan among the Sodhas (531 infra). 
Wairsal or Wairsi was his personal designation. 

I. 321* 1 . 14 from foot Ahmad Khwaja flourished nineteen gene- 

rations after ‘ Iddi ’ son of JJ'atim Tai. 

According to the most accredited Arab ehronologists, Hatim Tat 
flourished some time before Muhammad in the latter half of the 6th and 
the first quarter of the 7th century. His daughter is said to have been 
led as a captive before the Arabian Prophet. (Nicholson, Literary 
History of the Arabs, 86 ; Houtsma, E. I. II. 299.). As Ahmad Khwaja 
was taken prisoner in Timur’s sack of Isfahan in 789 A. H. [1387 A. C.J 
(Rauzatu-s-Safa, Bombay Lithograph* Jild IV. 73; Browne, L. H. P. 
III. 181, 188), the number of intervening generations must have been 
nearer 25 than 19, even if the average duration of a generation is 
reckoned at 30 years. 1387-622 = 765. 

I. 323, L 11. Mirza Shah Husain marched hack to Bhakkar and on the 
12th of the same month [RaVi 1. ,%‘i], died at the village 
4 Aliputra , twenty kos from Thatfa. 

‘Aliputra’ is now called Aripota and lies about six miles from 
Tando Muhammad Khan in Guni pargana (I. D. C. 95) which is about 40 
miles north-east of Tbattha. Tando Muhammad Khan is shown in 
Constable 26 B. c. The year of the Mirza’s death is given as 962 in the 
T. A. (638) and also by F. (II. 322). According to the contemporary 
traveller Sidi ‘Ali Rais, Shah Husain was alive so late as Jurnldi I. 962 
H. He states that this peace or compromise between the Shah and Mirza 
Tsa Tarkhan was effected by his own intervention and that in the first 
days of JumadI I. 962, Sultan Mahmud of Bhakkar* who was in 
command of Husain’s forces* returned with the troops towards Bhakkar* 
while the Shah started back by river, but died on the tenth day of the 
voyage. ( Miratu-l-MamaUk , Tr. Vambcrv, p. 40. See also Mr. C. E. A. W. 
Oldham’s Art. in Indian Antiquary, LX. (1931), p. 5). But Mir M‘asum 
gives the exact date as Monday, 12th Rab‘i I. 962 H. (K. B. History of 
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Sind, II. 91). ft may be worth while to note that this was 4th February 
1555 A. C. which is shown by calculation to hive been really a Monday . 
See also 198 infra and Note. The C. H. I. puts the death into 1556 
A. C, (Iff. 502), which mast be wrong. The events which are said on 
this page and on 322 ante and 324 post to have taken place in 961 or 962 

H. , should bo put back by a year and 962 and 961 read in their stead. 

I. 324, /. 21. Hefted to Wank a which was the abode of the Shmras. 

Wauga Bazar is 74 inile« south-east of Haidar a bad. Lat. 24°-89 / , 
Long. 69°49 / (Th.). Sidi ‘ All speaks of it as the frontier town of Sind. 
(Travels, Tr. Vamb^ry, 87). It lies on the bank of the Nara, the main 
eastern branch of the Indus and on the road which crosses the Ran of 
Kachh to Bhuj. (x\lr. Oldham in Indian Antiquary, 1930, p. 240), 

I. 325, 1. 10 from foot. The opposing forces met at the village of 

Rakbdn. 

Rafian not in Malet, and also in Kalicli Beg's Translation 
from M’asum in 11. S. TI. 97). Ratlin may be Rafi Dero, where there is a 
ferry and which lies a few miles south-west of Kingri^Mihran, 240 Note.) 
But there is a place called Rukin also, about ten miles north-east of 
Kakar and eighteen south-west of Mehar. (Hughes, Gazetteer, s. n.). 

I, 326, /. 11. M nham m, ad Biiki ascended the throne. 

Authorities differ very considerably in regard to the duration of 
the reign of this monster. In Malet’s Translation of ATasum, he issaidto 
have died in 079 A. H. (1571 A. C.) and this is repeated by General Haig 
(I. D. O. 101), but theT. A. (638, 1. 7), F. (II. 322, ]. 18) and the 
Tuhfatru-J-Kiram (K. B. II. 102) put the event into 993 H. The Man sir-i 
Raid mi states that he reigned for 18 years after the death of Mirza 
l Isa in 974 II. (B. I. Text, 11, 326, 1. 21). His tomb at Thattha is stated 
to have been built in -995 H. tCousens, A. S. 32, 119). Sir Wolseley Haig 
follows F. and gives the date as 1585 A. C. which corresponds to 993 H. 
(C* H.I.T1L 502). 979 H. cannot possibly be correct, because Muhammad 
Baqi was alive in 982 H. M‘asum himself explicitly states that when 
Kish [Gisu] Khan was appointed governor of Bhakkar in that year by 
Akbar, he had orders to “ proceed to Tatta (that is to invade it) and make 
Baqi Muhammad Tarkhan prisoner”, (240 ante). The same chronicler 
declares that when Muhammad Sldiq Khan arrived as governor in Rabh 
I. 994 H., Mirza Jan! had not been long in possession of the throne. 
(Ibid. 244-5). According to the Tarikki-Tahiri also, Muhammad Baqi 
was alive when Path Khan was governor of Bhakkar on behalf of Akbar, 
i.e. between 986 and 994 A. H. (281-5 ante). His daughter Sindi Begam 
was also offered in marriage by him to Akbar after the capture of Bhakkar 
in 982 H. (282 ante). The M. U. also gives 993 H. (III. 308, 1. 8). 

1. 330, 7. 4. A modern story runs thus: A woman stole a pair of shoes etc. 

This is neither a modern story nor a tale known only in Sind. It is 
a hoary old saga which has travelled ‘ from China to Peru’. 

Tales in which a person swears falsely and yet tells the truth are 
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writes Mr. Clouston, “ common in folklore. There is one in the Metrical 
Romance of Sir Tristrem, A Mongolian variant is found in the ‘ Tales 
of Ardshi Bordshi \ There are others also in the mediaeval Life of Vergi- 
liiia and in the [Sanskrit] Shuka Saptati or 4 Tales of a Parrot 9 ” (Popular 
Tales and Fictions, 1 . 177-180). Still another analogue is in Cervantes' 
Don Quixote ^Part II, Chapter 45), where a similar case is said to 
have come up before Saneho when he was Governor of Barataria, An 
even more modern parallel is found in Manucci. He tells the story of 
two brothers, “ one of whom took the whole inheritance and gave nothing 
to the other. The rogue put all the wealth in the form of jewels which 
was the other brother's due, into a hollow staff and during the ordeal 
gave it to the wronged brother to hold. He then took the oath thus: 

‘ I owe you nothing; what was mine I took; what was yours I made 
overdo you; meanwhile hold this staff When he came out successfully 
from the ordeal, the wronged brother struck the staff angrily on the 
ground and broke it ; by the blow, the precious stones dropped out 
and the fraud was exposed.” (Sfcoria, III. 225). 

I. 330, l . 17. The Ordeal of Water . 

44 Under the government of the Mirs of Sind,” Hughes informs us, 
“trials by ordeal, especially those of fire and water, were frequently 
resorted to in cases where the accused person declared his innocence or 
where there was no direct proof forthcoming. The Ordeal of Water 
mentioned in the Tuhfatu-l-Kiram is described in almost the same terms 
by Lieut. James, when lie was Deputy Collector of Shikarpur ” about 
1850. (Gazetteer, 48). Captain Wood also has a word-picture of a similar 
trial which he witnessed at Mithankote in 1836. (Journey, 45-6). 

I. 331, l. 10 from foot. There are also women who feed on liver and 

foretell things to come . 

“ There are amongst the people of Sind”, Ibn Batuta writes, “ some 
who merely look at a man and he falls dead on the spot. The common 
people say that if the breast of a man killed in this way is cut open, it is 
found to contain no heart and they assert that this heart has been eaten. 
This is commonest in the case of women and a woman who act3 thus is 
called a Kaftar ”. (Gibb, Ibn Batuta, 225; Defremery, IV. 36). The 
Turkish admiral Sidi Ali Capudan also notes that 44 in Sind are a great 
number of liver-eaters, against whom you must be on your care, because 
if they meet a man who eats his dinner in public, they have the talent of 
eating up his liver with their eyes and so kill him ( Al Muhit , Tr. 
Von Hammer, J. A. S. B. V. (1836), p. 463). Abul Fazl describes the liver- 
eater or jC- as 44 an individual who by glances and incantations can 
extract a man’s liver..* — He can convey intelligence from long distances 
m a brief space of time and if they are thrown into the river with a 
stone tied to them, they do not sink (Jin, Tr. II, 338-9). The author 
of the Maa$ir-l-U mard says that the 4 Jigar-khwar * is called foO'*]? 

mki n in the vernacular, (III. 313, 1. 3). 

17 
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L 331, (. 5 from foot There is a tribe entitled 1 Bawartiya ’ which go 
about in the guise of beggars professing to 
explain mysteries and past events. 

There is no tribe or caste so called any where in India. The prepo- 
sition -r' Jus been wrongly read as a part of the name, which is really 
* Vartyn The reference is to the priests of the Jninas and the designa- 
tion is derived from the Sanskrit, Vrat, a vow. These ascetics are men- 
tioned by Da Javric, who says that Akbar was pipposed by some people 
to follow the opinions of the 4 Verteas (Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, 
p. 69.) In one of the contemporary Jesuit Letters also, Pinhero writes 
of Akbar, that “ he follows the sect of the Verteas, who live together like 
monks in one body and undergo many penitential observances. They eat 
nothing that has had life. Before they sit down, they clean the spot with 
cotton brushes in case they Lit. on and kill the insects ”. (Maclagan’s Art. 
on 4 Akbar and the Jesuits ’ in J. A. S. B. l&v, 180G, Part I. 70). The 
Italian traveller Pietro del la Valle (c. 1626) describes a temple he saw at 
Cambay which bel mge i to the race of Indians who shave their heads, (a 
thing unusual to all others, who wear long hair like women), and are 
called ‘Verteas \ (Ed. Grey, I. 104). Thevenot also (y. 1665) speaks of 
the Jaina monks as ‘Vartias’ and describes their manners and customs 
at some length. (Travels into the Levant, Tr. 1687, Part iii, 61, Ch. 
xxxvi). The priests of the Jainas have been reputed from very 
remote times to po;sess great skill in astrology and other occult arts. 

(. A . N. I. 50, Tr. I 147 and III. 67, Tr. III. 9 3; Dabistdn , Tr. Shea and 
Troyer, II. 210-6), 

The art of tracking foot prints— the Puggy system,— as it is also 
called, is described by Burton, Sind Revisited, I. 180 ; see also Yule, H. 

J, 736. 

I. 332, l. 17. The story of Sassi and Fannun . 

Burton repeats a popular derivation of the first name from ‘ Sansar 
me Suni \ 4 Heard (renowned) in the world \ (Sind Revisited, 1, 128, note). 
But it seems to be the Sanskrit SI ha shin, one of the many names of the 
Moon. * Pannun \ 4 Pan nil ’ or 4 Panliu * also is derived most probably 
from the Sanskrit ‘Bhlnu \ the Sun. The legend is of some interest as 
indicating that the old channel of the Indus flowed directly from Brahma- 
nabad past Bhambor. Bhambor stands on the Gharo which ceased to be 
an arm of the Indus only within recent times. (I. D. C. 52; IToldich, 
G. 1. 153). 

I. 335, I. 9 . Kazi Murtaza Sorathi , a resident of the village ofKatiana. 

This is 4 K ut i ana ’ now in Junagadh State, Kathiawad, about 25 
miles east of Porbandar and on the bunks of the Bhadar. It Is an old 
town and is said to derive its name from Kunti, a Charan woman. (I. G. 
XVI. 57; B. G. VIII. KathiaWad, 525). The sobriquet ‘Sorathi 9 is 
derived from the fact that Kutiana is in Sorath. Constable PL 31 A a. 
writes the name Kuntiyana, 
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I. 343, l, 11 from foot. They [the Sumras] sprang from the Arabs 

of Samra who arrived in Sind in the 

fourth century of the Hijra. 

The author means * Samarra ? on the Tigris in Iraq, the name of which 
was changer] by the Khalit* Mut’asim into 4 Surra-man-raa 4 he who 
sees it, rejoices', for the sake of good augury. It was from 836-892 A . C. 
the capital of the ‘Abb.isides, but sank into insignificance after the 
return of the Khalits to Baghdad. It is still, however, a place of 
pilgrimage, as two of the ohi‘a Imams are buried there. (Guy Le Strange, 
in J. B, A. S. 1895, p. 39 ; L. E, C. 53). 

I. 343, l 5 from foot. With the 4 VI amen M a send, he brought to Sind . 

is a misreading of J c . The person intended is Sayyad *AH 
Miisawi. He is spoken of as £ ‘ the Sayyid ” in the very next sentence. 
(Sec 485 infra and also K. B. History of Sind, II. 38). 

Mut‘alwi [Mat-‘Alwi. Alat of ‘Ali] is so called from this ‘Ali Miisawi. 
It is now known as Matari. (481 infra note). It is in the Hala Taluqa 
and lies about sixteen miles north of Hiudarabid. (Hughes, 487). 
Constable 26 B c. 

I. 347, 1. 8 from foot. Story of Chanesar and Laila. 

The name of the lady is here spelt as if it was the Arab 
but it seems to be really the Hindu Lila (or Lilavati) and it is so spelt 
at 263 ante. 

So, ‘ KaunriV must be Kamariipa, and 4 Marghin * (348, 1 . 6) ‘ Mrig- 
naina \ deer-eyed. The Gujari queen of llaja Mansinha Tomar of 
Gwalior bore the latter name. Similarly, * Mendra’ (p. 347, 1, 6) must be 
‘ Mahendra \ 
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VOL. II. GHAZNAVIDES, GHORIS AND SLAVE KINGS. 

II. 3, l. 1. He [ Alberuni ] was indebted to the Sultan of Khwarizm for 
the opportunity of visiting India , for he was appointed by 
him to accompany the embassies which he sent to Mahmud of 

Ghazni • ...[Abu Rihan ] is reported to have stayed forty 

years there [in India], 

The statements made in this paragraph are almost all wrong. 
Alberuni was a native of Khwarizm and was in the service of its rulers 
only until the annexation of the province by Mahmud in 408 H. 1017 A.C\ 
“ The princes of the deposed dynasty and the leading men of the country 
were then carried off ”, says Sachau, 44 as prisoners of war or hostages to 
Ghazni. They were then sent away to distant fortresses more or less 
as prisoners of state. Alberuni was one of them, and appears to have 
stayed in different parts of India and been treated as a hostage 
or political prisoner, kept on honourable terms. But he was no 
favourite with Mahmud or the persons in power. But a radical change 
in his life took place soon after the accession of Mas‘ud, who settled 
upon him a handsome pension, which enabled him to devote himself 
entirely to his scientific work.” (Tr. Pref. viii-xvi). He died on 3rd Rajab 
138 H., 13 Dec. 1048. (Houtsma, E. I. I. 727; L.H.PJI. 105). Alberuni 
appears to have left India soon after the death of Mahmud and resided 
during the rest of his life at Ghazni or Khwarizm. As Mahmud did not 
reign for more than thirty-three years, Alberuni’s stay in India could 
not possibly have extended to so many as forty. Its duration could not 
have exceeded thirteen years, even if he returned in the year of Mah- 
mud’s death. 

II. 5, l. 14. The 4 Tartkha-l-Hind 9 treats of the literature and science 
of the I ndians at the commencement of the eleventh century. 

This is how the work is generally called and cited even in Huart’s 
History of Arabic Literature (p. 302) and Houtsma’s Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, (I. 726), but the correct title is 4 Kitabun fi Tahqiq-i-ma li-l- 
Hind , (Nizamu-d-din, Introduction to the J awamiu-l-fUkayat, 37; 
Nazim, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, p. 6 ; Raverty, Mihran, 186 note). 
Alberuni himself writes in the Preface that his 44 book is nothing but a 
simple historic record of facts (Sachau, Tr. 1. 7 ; J x x x yteT 

Text. Pref. p. iv and p. i). 

II. 9, /. 6 from foot* This cave is notv well-known by the name of 
Bakar. 

4 Bakar 9 has no sense or meaning here. Sachau has the right read- 
ing 4 Var \ an old Avestaic word meaning 4 enclosure.' (Tr. II. 10). The 
word is also used for 4 cave, place of refuge ’ etc. The 4 Var-Jam-kard’, 
the * Var made by Jam or Yima > is described at length in the Vendidad . 
It was to be 44 as long as a riding ground on every side of the square, 
and he was to bring thither the seeds of sheep and oxen, of men. of dogs, 
of birds and of red blazing fires,” to preserve them from 44 the fatal 
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winters which were to fall upon the material world and bring fierce, foul 
frost and make snow-flakes fall thick on the highest tops of mountains.” 

( Fargard II. 22-25, Darmesteter’s Trans, in Sacred Books of the East. 
IV. 15-16). The story is told there in connection with a great Deluge 
and the ‘ Var ’ is the Indo-Aryan analogue of Noah’s Ark. 

11.12,2.18. Jaipaf whose successor was Nardajanpal , who ascend- 
ed the throne in 412 A.H. fits son Bhimpal succeeded 
him after the lapse of five pears, and under him the 
sovereignty of India became extinct. 

This is translated wrongly. S. renders the passage thus : 

“ The latter [Tarojanpala, i. e. Trilochanapala] was killed in A.H. 
412 and his son Bhhnapala five years later. ” (II, 13). 

At 463 infra, Elliot himself speaks of Alberuui giving 412 H. as 
the date of Pur Jaipal’s [Trilochanapala’s] death and not of his accession , 
ibn-al-Athir, {Kamil u-t-ta war ikh, Ed. Tornberg, IX, 219) and Farrukhi 
also, in his Qasida , slate that Trilochanapala was murdered by 
his mutinous soldiers in 4T2 H. (Nizim, M.G. 95 n and 206). Banakati 
also states that he was hilled in 412 11. (Tr. in E.D. Ill, 59). 

LI. 13, l. 1. Though J have vanquished you, / do not desire that any 
one but myself should obtain the ascendancy over you. 

It is stated in the footnote that this is translated differently by 
Eeinaud. Sachau renders the sentence just as Keinaud does in Fragments 
Arabes et Persons , (p. 154), and as both agree to differ from Elliot, it is 
safe to say that the true meaning is, ‘ I have been conquered by you, there- 
fore I do not wish that another man should obtain the ascendancy over 
you I’ (S. II. 13). 

It may be also observed that Anandapala had never vanquished 
Mahmud, and the epigram or trope as it is worded in Elliot’s rendering 
would be a mendacious as well as wantonly provocative vaunt. 

II. 13, l 3. 7 his prince [Anandapala j teas a determined enemy of the 

Musalmans from the time that his son Nardajanpal was 
t ahen prisoner , but his son teas, on the contrary , icell dis - 
posed towards them . 

Eeinaud (h c. 154) and Sachau understand this also differently. As 
* Nardajanpal ’ is not known from the histories to have been taken pri- 
soner at any time by Mahmud, it seems preferable to accept here also, 
S achau’s version : * This prince cherished the bitterest hatred against the 
Muhammadans from the time when his son was taken prisoner, whilst 
his son Tarojanpala [Trilochanapala] was the very opposite of his 
father 

II. 14, /. 16. lie [Vtbi] records cm event as happening in 420 Hijra , 
bu t the interest of his uork ceases with the year 410. 

Elliot has been misled on account of a copyist of Jurbadhaqani's 
Persian tianslation having ascribed an event, which really occurred in 
H. 402 to H, 420. (Reynolds’ Tr. 474, but see ‘Utbi, Debli Lithograph, 
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Text 427, ). 3). Rieu (Persian Catalogue, I. 158) states that all the Mss. of 
Jurbadhaq^nt in the British Museum agree in reading the date as 402 H. 
Browne states that, the latest event recorded by ‘Utbi relates to 411 H. 
(1020 A. C\), though the author is said to have died so late as 427 A. II. 
™J037 A.C. (Jj.LLP. 11. 114). Dr. Nazim repeats the statement (M. G. 4), 
but in the last chapter, the date 413 II. ° ^ is clearly men- 

tioned in connection with the proceedings of the Vazir Ahmad bin Ilasan 
Maimandi. tBelhi Lith. of A. 11. 1263, p. 478, 1. 8). The death of Mahmud's 
brother Amir N isr which took place, according to Gardezi, (Z. A. Text, 
79,1. 7) in 41*2 II. is also explicitly mentioned, though the year is not 
specified. (*Utbi, Dehli Text. 441, 1. 11 ; Reynolds' Tr. 486). 

II. 15, 1.4. The most ancient of these [Per si an translations of ‘U tin ] is 
that of Abu-TSharaf J arbazkani. 

Jurbfidhaqln, also called Gulplyagan, is a place situated between 
Ispahan and Hamad In. Mlrkhwand, Khw.indamir. Firishta and other late 
compilers have all freely used and implicitly relied upon Jurbidhaq Ini’s 
Persian version and never turned to the Arabic original, but it is really 
of small value. Noldeke has shown that it is “ exceedingly free, the 
translator’s object being not so much to produce an accurate rendering, 
as a rhetorical imitation of the original, lfe changes, omits and adds as 
lie pleases”. (Browne, op. cit. II. 471-2). lie has also omitted several 
portions of the text, and to judge from Reynolds’ translation, which is 
extremely incorrect, muddled the proper names fearfully. Most of 
the errors and discrepancies which are found in the later epitomists 
arc, in fact, due to their having used this secondhand authority instead 
of the original. 

II. 20, J. 9 and Footnote 2. There was a clear fountain of water of 

the dimensions required by the Ilanafi 
law for purification , [ that is, a cube of ten 
spans , q. r. the footnote J. 

Here * ten spans 9 must be an error for ' ten cubits 9 — — eac h of 

21 fingers or about 18 inches. 

Among the orthodox (Musalmans), it is generally held that if a dead 
body or any unclean thing falls into flowing water or into a reservoir 
more than ten cubits square, the water can be used..., ...It is for this 
reason that the pool near a mosque is never less than ten cubits square. 
If of that size, it is called deh dar deh (literally, 10 x 10). It may be, 
and commonly is, larger than this. It should be about one foot deep. 
(Sell, Faith of Islam, quoted in Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s. v. 
Water). Babur tells us that he ordered such a tank to be carved out of 
a single mass of rock and he gives the dimensions as 10 by 10 cubits. (B. 
N. Tr. 606 ; see also Gulbadan, Humayun Nama. Tr. A. S. Beveridge. 98). 

II. 20, L 9. There was a clear fountain of water If any filth were 

thrown into it , black clouds collected , uhirhoinds arose etc . 

This 1 tale of wonder’ reflects and records the survival of an ancient 
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superstition. The spring was, what the Buddhists called a Ndgahrada 
a ‘ Niga-lake 9 or ‘ dragon-fountain \ The Chinese monks, Fa liian, Sung 
Yuri and Hiuen-Tsiang naively relate wonderful tales about such 
springs in their Travels. The Magas were believed to be demons, half men, 
half-brutes, who hid the power of hurling do vn or stopping rain, piling 
snow, sending tempests of drifting or living sand and hail, raising 
high winds, riding the clouds and gliding over the waters. These half- 
human, half-divine beings resided in such natural reservoir? and many 
circumstantial accounts of offended Nlgas or ‘ Poison-dragons 7 spitting 
winds, rain and snow lo punish those who had polluted the waters or 
otherwise incurred their displeasure arrest attention in the Pilgrims’ 
Journals. (Beal, Buddhist Ticcords, Fa Ilian, I. xxix, xlii; Sung Yun, 
1, xcii ; Hiucn Tsiang, Ibid . ‘-5,49,01-6, 122, 137,159), Dragon worship 
was, in fact, t lie re<tl religion of the people in many parts of 
Afghanistan and the Indian frontier in the 0th and 7th centuries of the 
Christian era. The road to all happiness and prosperity was believed to 
He in the propitiation of the Nlgas or Dragons, while any offence 
given to them wittingly or unwittingly was sure to bring in its train 
the most dreadful calamities. (See x\. M. T. Jackson’s Note in Bom. 
Gaz. I. 502-503). 

Stories of such fountains are common also in other writers. Alberuni 
had heard of a well in the mountains of Fargiuuu, “ where it begins to 
rain as soon as any one throws any dirty thing into it, also of a 
cave in Tabaristan, whore heaven becomes cloudy as soon as it is polluted 
by filth and of a mountain between Herat and SIstin, where you hear a 
clear murmur as soon as it is defiled by human excrement ” (Sachau’s Tr. 
of Atharu-l- Baqiya, or Chronology of Ancient Nations. 235). Abul Fazl 
speaks of a lake in the mountains of Lar between Kashmir and Tibet 
where “ a heavy fall of snow and rain ensues, if the flesh of an animal 
fall into it (Ain, Tr. II. 363) . The strangest thing about the matter is 
that this old-world bedief is not, even now, quite extinct. Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid was credibly informed that such “ a mystic spring ” was actu- 
ally in existence in the mountains of Dfimughiu in Persia. “ It is said/’ 
he writes, “ that when the Shah [Nasi ru-d-i 1 in] passed through Damaghan 
en route for .Mashhad, being incredulous of the story, lie ordered some of 
his suite to throw dirt into the spiing, when immediately such a wind 
arose, that the royal camp was rolled up like so much paper and the Shah 
was compelled to have the cistern completely cleaned out and purified 
before the wind would cease A (Eastern Persia, p. 8sl). 

TJtbi and Jurbadhaqani say that the fountain was in the Pass ^ of 
Glmrak or Ghuz&k and that the site of’ the b ittle was between Ghaz- 
ni, Farwan^nd 15 am a gh an. Alberuni tells us that one of the tributaries 
of the Ghorwarand, th ;t is the Kabul river, was the river of the Pass of 
Ghuzak. ( Indico . Tr. I. 259). But in ‘Awii’s version of the story, the 
fountain is located at a place called Bagharu or Nagharu (182 infra ), 
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(Nizamu-d-din, Introduction to the Jawamia, 63, 252). Now Ghuzak 
is mentioned by Baihaqi also as <^j/j » Baz or Faj for Pass] of 
( Ihurak and as a place on the route from Ghazni to Hindust In (127 infra ; 
Text. 502, 1. 7 f. f.). See also Text. 500, 1. 7 where there is another reference 
to the place. The connecting link here is found in Muqaddasi who states 
that there was at Shiyan (near Naghru) a place in the district of 
Askimasht, 44 a wonderful spring” (. A/tsan , Ed. Gocje, in 13. G. A. viii. 303). 
Askimasht is apparently the Iskamish of our maps (Constable 22 C b). 
The conjecture may be offered that Shiyan is a miswriting of 
‘ Shupian* i. e. Hupian or Opian, which lies about five miles south of 
Parwan, three miles north of Charikar and about twenty miles east of 
Ghorband. Opian possesses “ many vestiges of antiquity ” and is 44 dis- 
tinguished by its huge artificial mounds, from which copious antique 
treasures have been extracted”. (Masson, Journeys. III. 123, 161; 
Cunningham, A. Gr, I. 21 and Map. Ill; Beal, loc, rit . I. 55, 59; II. 285 
Notes). The wonderful spring of Shiyan may have been, therefore, near 
Parwan and the * Uqha or Pass may have been that of Ghurak, i. e. 
Ghurband, which is said by some to have been so exiled because it lay on 
the route to Ghur or Ghor. The fact that Parwan is called ‘Paryan* in 
the Malfiizat-i-Timuri (E. D. III. 401; A. N. I. Tr. 540) may also 
indicate that the place was associated in the popular imagination with 
4 Paris’ or 4 Fairies/ and believed to have something uncanny or super- 
natural about it. The phenomenon which was responsible for the panic 
in JayapaPs host was, no doubt, a snow-storm and Wood assures that a 
whole party of his former fellow-travellers was actually destroyed in the 
Pass of Ghorband by a violent one when traversing it. (Journey. 123). 

II. 21, 1 13 There is no alternative for us hut to destroy our property , 
xxx cast our children into the fire and rush on each 
other with sword, and spear etc. 

This is an early allusion to the 4 Johar > or Juhar, ‘Shaka* or 
‘Sakha* in Muhammadan literature, though there is an older one in 
Biladuri, who says that when Dahir, the King of Sind, was slain, his 
wife set fire to the fort and burnt herself with all her handmaids. 
(E. D. 1. 122 ; Remaud, op. cit. 170, 198). But the practice must be of 
much greater antiquity as Quintus Curtius (IX. 4) mentions it. 44 When 
Alexander the Great marched during his retreat, against the Agalassoi, 
they were routed after an obstinate defence, but the survivors, who were 
said to number 20000, set fire to the town and east themselves with their 
wives and children into the flames”. (V. Smith, E. H. I. 91 and note). 
The popular derivation of this word 4 Johar ’ is from 4 Jiva ’ 4 life * and 
1 hara * 4 taking \ as in C. H. I. III. 19 note, but this is rejected by Sir G. 
Grierson. He traces it to the Jatugriha , the house of shell-lac and other 
inflammable materials which the Kauravas had perfidiously prepared in 
secret for burning to death the Pandavas. ( M ahdbhdrata , I. 141-151). 
Tbe Prakrit form, ‘jauhara* is said to occur in Jaina literature. 
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(V. Smith’s Note in Akbar the Great Mogul. 72; Crooke’s Note in Tod, 
A. A. R., I. 310). 

IL 21. 1 21. [Peace, was made] on condition of receiving 1,000,000 
dirams of royal stamp and fifty elephants. 

They were not royal dirhams but Shdhiya dirhams. The words in the 
text of ‘Utbi (Dehli Lith , 26, 1. 8) are clearly ^ IwJd, which must 

mean * Shdhi dirhams’ — dirhams struck by the Shdhiya rulers of Waihind. 
Elsewhere, also, in his account of the booty obtained at Bhimnagar, 
‘Utbi says that “ the stamped coin amounted to seventy thousand thousand 
Shdhiya dirhams” « — si\ (Text, 290, 1. 11), not ‘ royal 

dirams as in Dowson, at 35 infra. It is significant that ‘Utbi does not use 
the word when dirhams are mentioned in other places. The reason 
probably is that the dirhams spoken of in those passages were not the 
Shdhi mintages but the dirhams of Sultan Mahmud. For instance, all 
that he states in connection with the capture of Multan is that the 
indemnity demanded was “ twenty thousand thousand dirams ”, [32 
infra ; Text. 26 3, 1. 13]. The total money value of the booty 
carried off after the Qanauj expedition is similarly estimated at “three 
thousand thousand dirams”, aH 4li: (50 infra ; Text, 408, 1. 9). 

The specific references to Shdhiya dirhams in connection only with Jaipal 
and Bhimnagar which was in Shihiya territory and the deliberate, 
omission of the qualifying denomination in all other passages are, I 
suggest, of pregnant significance, 

II. 23, l. 6 from foot. The Edjd [J ayapdla] was contented to offer the 
best things in his most distant provinces to the 
conqueror , on condition that the hair on the 
crowns of their heads should not be shaven off. 

This direct reference to still another 4 Hindu Institution * is note- 
worthy. Hiuen Tsiang remarks in the 7th century, that the Hindus wore 
a little knot of hair on the crowns of their heads. (Tr. Beal, I. 75). In 
the 16th, Du Jarric records that when a Brahman of Lihor 41 who had 

determined to turn Christian cut off his ‘ sendi ’— the long 

lock of hair they \et grow on the top of the head as a mark of gentilism, 
the Pagans were filled with consternation as they had never seen any 
one do such a thing before”. (Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, 141-2). Sir 
Thomas Roe’s chaplain, Edward Terry, also mentions the Hindu custom 
of shaving off the hair from the head, reserving only a lock on the 
crown, but he adds, in a grotesquely blundering fashion, that this is 
“for Mohomet to pull them into Heaven”! (Early Travels in India, Ed. 
Foster, 308). Chofikai is even now, a term of reproach which is applied 
in the Punjab, to those who have, on conversion to Islam, cut off the 
4 Choti ’ or Hindu scalp-lock. (Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, quoted in 
Orooke, Tribes and Castes olthe North-Western Provinces, IV. 223). But 
perhaps the oldest notice of this peculiar feature of Hindu manners is to 
be found in Megasthenes. He has left it on record that 44 if any Indian 

ie 
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is guilty of a very heinous offence, the King orders his hair to be 
cropped, this being the punishment to the last degree infamous 9 \ 
(Fragment xxvii. Tr. in MeCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian, Ed. 18 77, pp, 73-4). The excision of the 
scalp-lock ( Shikha or choti) would thus appear to have been 
regarded as a stigma or symbol of infamy and social degradation even 
about 303 B. C. 

II. 26, L 2 from foot. On Thursday , Sth of Muharram , 392 II. 

'Gardezi, the author of the contemporaneous Zainu-l-Akhbdr , has the 
same date but gives the week-day as Saturday. (Ed. Nazim, 66, 1. 11). He 
is followed in the T. A. (5, 1. 2 i 1) and B. (I. 11— Tr. I. 19). F. makes 
it Monday (I. 24, 1. 8), though the date given by all these three authors 
also is 8th Muharram. As 1st Muharram 392 II. corresponded to 
Thursday, 20th November 1001 A. 0., (ride Burnaby, Jewish and 
Muhammadan Calendars or Pillai, Indian Ephemeris, Vol. Ill), 8th 
Muharram or 27th November must have been a Thursday and not a 
Saturday or Monday. ‘LTtbi is thus right and those who differ from him 
must be mistaken. 

II. 28, I, 7 from foot. The conquest of Bhatia. 

Bhera, IJcheh, Bhatner, Bhatinda and even Bhawalpur have been put 
forward as identifications of Bhatiya, but all, except Bhera, are ruled 
out by the crucial test of strategetical considerations. The capture of 
Waihind had merely opened Mahmud's way into the Northern Punjab 
and he had only just acquired the power of extending his incursions to 
the other side of the Indus. He had not even crossed that river and it is 
difficult to conceive Liow he could have advanced so far into the interior 
of an unknown continent as Uchch, Bhatner, Bhatinda or Bhawalpur, 
without possessing a single base of operations within its borders, any 
means of keeping up his communications or of preventing the rulers 
whose territories he had invaded from cutting off his retreat. None of 
these four towns is lesf than three hundred miles distant from Waihind 
and it would not have been possible to reach any of them without 
opposition in crossing several of the Punjab rivers., Mahmud is not 
said to have crossed any other river than the Indus to reach 
Bhera, which lies on the Jhelum, the very next river to the Indus, 
and only about 80 miles distant from Waihind. It lies, in fact, “on the 
ancient trade-route between India and Afghanistan and is even now 
the largest and the most prosperous commercial town in the Western Pun- 
jab (I.G. s.n .). “ The two great routes of the caravans from the Salt 

Range diverged at Bhera and here also was the most frequently used 
ferry ou the Jhelum 99 . (Cunningham, A.GLI. 155). We know that the 
river was crossed at Bheda by the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian. (Beal, 
Buddhist Records, I. xxxi). Bhera has also figured prominently in the 
history of all invasions of India from the north-west. It is recorded 
among the conquests of Chingiz Khan's general Turtai, who sacked it 
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and afterwards proceeded to beleaguer Multan. (: Tarikh-i Jihan Kusha , 
392 infra). Raverty was of opinion that the island on the Jhelum from 
which Shihabu-d-din Tamimi vainly attempted to repel the advance of 
Timur was near Bhera. (Mihran, 279 note), Babur notes that Bhera 
was on “ the border of Hind ” and he captured and held it to ransom in 
his very first invasion of 151*9 A.G. ( Thzulc in E.D. IV . 230, 233). Else- 
where, he speaks of Bhera as if it was the furthermost outpost on the 
Hindustan Frontier. “ The Kingdom of the Body Afghans,” he writes, 
“ extended from Bhera to Bihar” (Tuzuk-i- Babur i in E. D. IV. 259) 
and he exultingly records that “ the countries from Bhera to Bihar 
which were under his dominion yielded a revenue of fifty crores ”. 
(Ibid. E. T). IV. 262). 

When Humayun lied to the Punjab after the rout of Qanauj, it was 
at Bhera that the treacherous Kamran and ‘Askari deserted him as they 
wanted to march to and take possession of Kabul. (T. A. 203. 1. 9~E. D. 
V. 206), Bhera was sacked by Babur’s grandson, Murza Muhammad Hakim 
also, during his invasion of Hindustan. (Alcbarnama, Tr. III. 508, Note). 

Again, when Prince Aurangzeb was sent to reconquer Qandahar, in 
1059 H, with S‘adu-13a Khan the Vazir as his colleague and director, he 
was ordered to march from Multan to Bhera, where S‘adu-lla was to join 
him with his own army and they were to proceed from that base to Kabul 
via Bangash. C Amal-i-Balih, Text. III. 72, 1. 6; Shah Johan Ndma 
in E. D, VII. 89). Bhera, in fact, was a conspicuous point d f appui 
in the North-western Punjab and the spot from which military opera- 
tions could be most advantageously conducted. It was the thoroughfare 
of every invading army — a key-position, or strategic pivot the 
importance of which is demonstrated by historical facts which it will 
not do to ignore. 

II. 30, Foot-note. Firishta says 280 [elephants were captured] and 
M irkhond 120 , but does not notice that this was the 
personal share of the Sultan, 

Neither of these authors takes notice of the point because it does not 
stand in need of any. The question of the 4 personal share ’ of the Sultan 
does not at all arise. Elephants were not allowed, at this time, and for 
long afterwards, to be retained by private individuals or subjects, and 
every animal which was captured in battle, fell ipso facto to the share of 
the Sultan. See infra 40, where ‘IJtbi explicitly states that after the 
sack of Thanesar, “ all the elephants were driven into the camp of the 
Sultan, except one which had fled and could not be found ”. Reynolds’ 
rendering is, “they were all brought to the Sultan’s halter-place ”. (Z.c, 
395). Amir Khusrau tells us that after the conquest of Deogirin 706 H., 
Malik Kafur gave orders that “ the soldiers should retain the booty they 
had acquired, with the exception of horses, elephants and treasure, which 
were to be reserved for the Sultan ( Khazainu-l-Futuh in E.D. III. 77, 
See also ibid . 91-2). All the elephants captured by Balban from TughriJ 
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and by Prince Ulugh Khan in the raid of Jajnagar are explicitly 
stated by Barani to have been reserved for the Sultan. (E. D. III. 120 and 
285). All the elephants captured by Firiiz Tughlaq in his campaigns 
in Bengal and the jungles of Orissa or sent to him as gifts or tribute by 
Sultan Sikandar and the Baja of Jajnagar are said, by Shams-i-Siraj, 
to have been led and mustered before the Sultan and carried off along 
with himself to Delhi. (T. F. 175, 1. 16; E. D. Ill, 816). 

Budautii says in illustration of Islam Shah Suri's ambition to 
establish an absolute autocracy and one-man rule, that he “ would not 
allow any Amir to keep more than a sorry female elephant, adapted only 
for carrying baggage (Text I. 381. Tr. I. 496=E. D. V. 487). The 
author of the Waqiat4-Mushtaqi also declares that in the last two or 
three years of his reign, Islam Sh ill did not present to any of his Amirs 
a single elephant. (E. D. IV. 504 note). Elephants were occasionally 
bestowed by the Sultans of Dehli as marks of special favour on their sub- 
jects and great Amirs and leaders of armies do appear to have kept them, 
but it was a regal privilege which was jealously guarded and its assump- 
tion without permission was regarded as an overt act of treason or 
rebellion. ( Tabaqati-Nasiri in E. D. II. 338, 343 post ; Text 192, L 8, 
198, ]. 10; Raverty's Tr. 650 note, and 662). The gift of an elephant was 
a special favour. (Ibid. 252, 1. 19). 

But evidence still more direct is available. It appears from a Qctsida 
of the contemporary poet, Farrukhi, that the rule was to divide the booty 
collected after a battle in the presence of Sultan Mahmud himself. 
Ordinary articles were, after valuation by experts, distributed among 
the soldiers, but " all precious stones, arms and elephants , to the value 
oi one fifth of the total spoils were set apart for the Sultan ", (M. G. 
138). Baihaqi also explicitly states that all the elephants were under 
the direct control of the Suit In Mas‘ud, (349, 488) and that they were 
annually reviewed by him in person. (M. G. 139). Indeed, Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad explicitly states that in those early days, no one had the right to 
keep elephants except the Bl.dsh.ih. ( r \\ A. 38, 1. 10; see also F. I. 69, 1. 9). 

Dr. Nazim gives the purport of ‘Utbi's words thus : “ He [‘Utbi] 
states that the booty was so immense that the share of the Sultan 
alone amounted to 120 elephants, besides, gold, silver and arms.” (M. G. 
101). Altogether, only 120 were captured and all of them formed part 
of the Sultan's share. Not one went to anybody else. The words used 
by ‘Utbi are odaUI ^ and there is no qualifying epithet corresponding 
to ‘personal' or ‘special 7 in the Arabic text. (Dehli Lith. 260,1.8). 
"Reynolds' translation is “ a hundred and sixty (sic) elephants augmented 
in this victory the stables of the royal stud, with an enormous booty in 
money and weapons." (p. 324). All that Gardezi states is that 280 
elephants were captured. (Z. A. 67, 1. 9). 

11. 31, last line. He [Ahi-bFattih Baud] determined .. to load all his 
property on elephants and carry it off to Sarand'ib , 
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and he left Multan empty. 

This asseveration is, on the face of it, so preposterous, that Raverty 
hazarded the almost equally amazing conjecture that ‘ Sarandib * must 
stand for Kachh Bhuj. (Mihran, 325n). But as he has not advanced any 
reason for the pronouncement, it seems scarcely necessary to discuss it. 
Dr. Nazim makes Dane! fly to “ an island in the Indus (M. G. 97). 
It seems futile to indulge in further speculations and surmises, but if ifc 
is at all worth while to do so, ‘ Debal-Sind * would appear to be a more 
plausible restoration. Muhammad-i-Qasim is said to have sent the 
prodigious treasure acquired at Multan to Debal by boats with a view 
to its ultimate transportation to Baghdad. ( Chachnama in E. D. I. 207 
and note). 

The Qararaaia rulers of Multan were closely associated with Debal 
and Mansura. In fact, the IsnYaili heresy seems to have found its way 
into Sind and the Punjab mainly through Debal, which was the great 
entrepot of commerce with other parts of Asia. Mahmud of Ghazna is 
known to have led a punitive expedition against Khafif, the ruler of 
Mansura, because he was “an apostate Muhammadan” or Qarmatian. 
(249 infra). Khafif was most probably a Sumra and the letter from the 
chief of the Druses to Shaikh Ibn Samar bin Raja Bal exhorting him 
to “bring back Daud the Younger, into the true religion" indicates 
clearly that the Qarmatians of Multan were closely connected with the 
Sumra chiefs of Upper as well as Lower Sind, i.e . with Mansura as well 
as Debal. (See Elliot's Note, 491 infra). 4 Utbi, though learned in the 
history of Islamic conquest, was almost entirely ignorant of Indian 
geography and he seems to have mixed up 4 Sarandib ’ with 4 Sind-Debal 9 
or ‘ Debal-Sind \ 

Firishta [1. 24, 1. 1 f. f.J speaks of Abi-l-Fath-i-Daud as the grandson 
of Shaikh Hamid Lody, and the error is reproduced and propagated in 
0. H. I. III. 14, although it had been demonstrated and denounced long 
ago by Raverty. (Mihran, 325 note). £ Lody 9 must be a miswriting of 
Lawi, who was the son of Ghalib. Mas‘udi ( Prairies , I. 377; Sprenger, 
384; E.D. I. 21), Istakhri (Ed. Goeje, 175, l 7] and Ibn Hauqal (E. D. I. 
36) all say that the rulers of Multan were descended from Usama bin 
Lawi bin Ghalib, an Arab of the tribe of Quraish, the same to which 
Muhammad belonged. The Lodis are known to have been Afghans and 
“ there were no Lodis, nor Lodi rulers ”, as Raverty incisively states, “in 
Multan, at this time nor centuries afterwards 99 * 

II. 33, l. 13. Victory near Waihind. 

Nothing more specific than this can be gathered from the Chronicles, 
but it is stated in the Official Gazetteers of the districts of Attock and 
Rawalpindi and by Delmerick also in his History of the Gakkars (J. A. 
S. B. XL. (1871), p. 71) that, according to a tradition still current in the 
locality, this battle was fought in the plain of Chach between Hazro and 
Atak. Waihind, which is fifteen miles above Atak on the left bank of the 
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Indus, is, by its position on the river, a place of strategetical importance, 
and Alexander The Great is generally thought to have crossed the Indus 
at Waihind. (Smith, E.H.I. 55), It appears to have been regarded as a 
military station of consequence even so late as the reign of Akbar. 
During the campaign against the Raushanais or Tarikis in 994-5 H. 
(1586-7 A.C.), Madhav Sinha, the brother of Raja Man Sinha of Amber, 
was stationed at Waihind with a well-appointed army and was, consequent- 
ly, able on a critical occasion, to come to Man Sinha’s assistance and 
rout the Afghans. (B. II. 355, Tr. II. 366; see also T.A. in E.D.V. 455 
note). 

Raverty, misled by a blundering gloss of F’s, confounds Waihind 
with Bhatinda, and avers that Bhatinda was the capital of Jaipal, whose 
kingdom he extends to the Hakra or Wahinda, (N. A.320;T. N. Tr. 
79-80 note), but both these assertions are demonstrably erroneous. The 
nameless Hindu History of Kashmir which he relies upon so implicitly 
and cites so frequently (T. N. Tr. 453, 455, 460 Notes) is a modern 
compilation of no value. 

II. 33, L 7 from foot. Brahmanpal , son of Andpal . 

I venture to say with some confidence that is a misreading of 

‘Utbi and his copyists do not appear to have ever known what 
to make of the outlandish name Tarojanpal (Trilochanapala). Here it 
is written Brahmanpal, elsewhere (47, 48,50 infra), it assumes the form 
4 Puru Jaipal ’ and in some Mss. of Jurbadhaqani’s translation * Perou 
Hebal’. [Ibid. 47 note). Even Dr. Nazim has not been able to escape the 
pitfall. He says that Anandapala’s array was placed under the command 
of Brahmanpal his son and defeated in the battle of Waihind in 399 H. 
(M. G. 90), but (Delhi lith. 279, 1. 3 or Labor lith. 224) is, like 

‘Perou Hebal’ and ‘Puru JaipaP, really nothing but J h~?v with the 
Nuqt.as misplaced. 

II, 34, h 5. Capture of Bhimnagar. 

F. calls it the * Fort of Bhim 5 (I. 26, 3. 4 f. i\). B. confuses it with 
Thana Bhim or Thana Bhawan which is a place in Muzaffarnagar 
district. (Constable 25 B c). ‘Unsuri asserts that the treasure had 
accumulated since the time of the Pandava Bhima. ( Diwan , p. 60, verse 
3; E.D. IV, 173 note). Reinaud surmised that the place must have 
derived its name, not from that mythical giant, but from Bhimadevaof 
the Shahiya dynasty, while Elliot was inclined to think that “ this town 
of Bhim was on the spot called Bhawan, which lies about a mile from the 
fort [of Nagarkot] and Bhim is a mistake arising from its presumed 
foundation by the heroic Bhim (445 infra). 

All these conjectures are unhistorical. The correct name was pro- 
bably Bhhnanagar . Nagarkot is not specially associated in Hindu 
tradition with the Pandava giant and the name may have been derived 
from Bhima , one of the names of the Devi who is the consort of 
Mahadeva. The explanation has suggested itself to me in the course 
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of a study of the Travels of Hiuen-Tsiang who writes : “ To the nort h- 
east of the city x x x x 50 li or so, we come to a high mountain on 

which is a figure of the wife of Ishvara Deva This is Bhima Devi . 

All the people of the better class and the lower orders, too, declare that 
this figure was self-wrought. It has the reputation of working miracles, 
and therefore is venerated 0 worshipped ) by all, so that from every part 
of India men come to pay their vows, and seek prosperity thereby. Both 
poor and rich assemble here from every part, near and distant ”. (Tr. 
Beal, I, 113 note; see also Ibid . II. 214, where there is a reference to the 
worship of the foot-print of Bhima, i. 0 ., Durga, Parvati, Bhavani, 
Kali etc.) in another place also. 

The temples in the fort itself as well as in Bhawan are dedicated to 
the worship of Bhima as Amba or Vajreshwari Devi, and the name 
‘ Bhavan ’ is merely due to the fact that every temple raised to a female 
deity or Shakti is called 4 Bhavan \ as Elliot himself says. (445 infra). 
The temple at Nagarkot is said, by the author of the Wdqidt-i-Mushtaqi , 
to have been sacred to Devishankar (E. D. IV. 554) and Nizamuddin 
Ahmad also observes that Bhavan was an idol-temple of Mahamaya, (T. 
A. 303, 1. 8, E. D. V. 358), another name of the same goddess. The Devi 
[of] Shankara and Mahamaya are synonymous with Bhima or Bhavani, 
Parvati, Bhairavi, Durga, Kali, Amba, Jagdhatri etc. 

II. 35, L 13. Among the booty teas a house of silver , like to the houses 
of rich men , the length of which teas thirty yards and the 
breadth fifteen. It could be taken to pieces and put to- 
gether again. And there was a canopy supported on 

two golden and two silver poles which had been cast in 
moulds. 

This yard (f j- 3 ) must be the cubit of about eighteen inches. The 
canopy must have been what the old Jaina annalists of Gujarat call a 
Mandapikd. The author of the Sukrita Sankirtana , a Jaina chronicle 
written in 1227 A.C., states that the King of Sapadlaksha, i.e. Sambhar, 
presented to Ajayapala Chalukya, King of Gujarat, a silver Mandapikd 
as a feudatory’s offering to his suzerain, (B. G. I. 194). A Mandapikd 
of gold is also said to have been captured in battle by Damara, the 
general of Bhlmadeva Chalukya from Karna, the King of Cfiedi, and to 
have been presented by Bhima to the god Somanath. {Ibid. I. i. 163). 

‘Unsuri also speaks of this ‘ house of silver/ but calls it a throne of 
pure silver which had belonged at one time to the Pandava Bhima, from 
whom, he supposed or surmised that Bhimnagar had derived its name. 
( Diwdn , Lucknow Lith. of 1922 A. 0., p. 60, verse 11). But ‘Utbi’s 
description is more graphic and precise and indicates that it was a 
folding pavilion made of silver for being used in royal journeys and 
progresses, and not a throne. 

II. 38, l. 2. Arsldnu-l'J dzib [ was posted] to the left wing . 

Is the sobriquet * Jazib , or 1 Hajib*? Raverty contends that 
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‘J&zib ' is an “ error on the part of some early copyist for ‘Hi jib/ and 
which has been blindly followed by Firishta and other modern authors.” 
(T. N, Tr . 118 Note). Bat he is evidently speaking without book. The 
sobriquet is clearly spelt as 4 Jazib’ more than once by ‘Utbi as well as 
Gardezi (Z.A. 68, 85, 89) and Baihaqi (71, 1. 7 ; 98, last line ; 156, 1. 3 f . f. ; 
158, 1. 1 ; see also 135 infra). ‘Awfi also writes 4 Jazib ’ (186 infra). 
Minhaj explains that J azabi in the Mongol tongue signifies a 

Hajib (T.N. Text 340, 1. 3 ; 356, 1. 5=Raverty’s Tr. 979, 1047). 

11. 39, L 18 and Footnote. A stone teas found there in the temple of 

the great Budda [at Nardin]. 

It [ the word ‘ Budda 9 ] cannot be meant for 
an idol , as that toord is Persian. ( Foot-note ). 
The foot-note is likely to mislead, and should be read in connection 
with what Elliot himself says at E. D. I. 507. ‘Utbi does not mean that 
the temple was a Buddhist shrine or dedicated to the worship of Gautama, 
the Buddha. * Budda ’ here is really the generic Persian term for ‘ idol ’, 
in Arab guise. It is frequently used for 4 idol ’ and ‘ idol-temple 9 in 
Biladuri who says that “ the Indians give the name of budd to an idol 
(E. D. 1. 120). See also Ibn-al-Athlr, 246 infra . 

On line 20, ‘ Fifty thousand 9 is a slip for 1 forty thousand’, which is 
found in Jurbadhaqani. (Reynolds, 392). The old Dehli lithograph of 
‘Utbi also has ^ ^1 (335, 1. 10). See also F. (I. 31, 1. 17). 

11. 40, l. 3. In the country of Thanesar there were elephants of the 
Sailaman ( Ceylon ) breed famous for military pur poses. 
There can be little doubt that the readings ‘Muslim’, ‘Musalmin’ and 
‘ Solaimani’ are copyists’ errors, {Vide Elliot’s Note 455 infra). Taver- 
nier states that the elephants of Ceylon were famous for their courage, 
and for that reason, much sought after in India even in his day. (Travels. 
Tr. Ball. I. 276). His contemporary, Thevenot, also bears witness to the 
great esteem in which they were held. (Travels into the Levant. Eng. Tr. of 
1687. Part iii. 45). The fame of the species is of ancient date. The trade 
in elephants between Ceylon and the mainland is mentioned by Aelian 
in the Third Christian century, Cosmas Indikopleustes in the Sixth, 
(Cathay, I, 230), Odoricin the Fourteenth, ‘Abdu-r-razzaq in the Fifteenth 
(E. D. IV. Ill) and Ribeiro in the Sixteenth. The last author observes 
that King Dharmapala of Ceylon (c. 1597 A.C.) used to “sell 20 or 30 
elephants every year to the Mogor at a very high price”. (Barbosa, 
Tr. Dames, II. 41 and 113-4 Note). 

The name of the island is written cAA* by ‘Utbi’s copyists, but the 
contemporaneous poet Mas‘ud Sad Salman’s spelling is (E. D. IV. 
519). It is not improbable that ‘Utbi himself wrote oVr* and that 
the scribes have altered the ‘ ha ’ into a ‘mim’. Qazvini writes 1 Sailin’ 
(Gildemeister, Op. cit . 61, 293), RashTdu-d-din and ‘Abdu-r-razzaq (E. D. 
I. 70 and E. D. IV. 103), 4 Sllan \ 

In this connection, it may be worth while also to draw attention to 
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the feet that wild elephants were found, in former times and are, even 
now, in the Siwdlik range in the neighbourhood of Thanesar, Thornton 
states in his article on Hastinapur, the traditional capital of the Kauravas, 
which lies about 20 miles N. E. of Meerut and 60 miles south-east of Tha- 
nesar, that “ these animals abound in the forest about 50 miles north of 
Hastinapur, at the south-western base of the Siwalik range**, Hastinapur 
itself is said by him to derive its name from Fasft'-Elephant. (Gaz. 401), 
May it not be that these 4 Sailamani elephants’ of the Raja of Thanesar 
were those found in the Siwalik Hills close to Thanesar? Ceylonese 
elephants are generally Muknds , that is tuskless (Yule, H. J. s. v. Mukna), 
and perhaps all that is really meant is that these Thanesar elephants 
resembled the Ceylonese species in that respect, 

IL 42, L 3. Sabli, son of Shahi , son of Bamhi x x x x came forward, 
offering his allegiance and his services as guide , 

As the variants are Jr*-> Jr* and he may be the Jangi, Japki or 
Chapki, who is said to have been governor of the fort of Kalanjar in 
the hills, by Baihaqi. (61 and 92 infra). The Jakki or Chakki Hindu, 
who is again mentioned in the same author’s account of Mas‘ud’s expedition 
against Hansi as the commander of a fort near Jhelum, may perhaps 
be the very same individual. (140 infra ; Text, 88, 169, 211, 664). 1 Bamhi* 
is spelt Bikini in the Dehli lith. (397, 1. 10) and the name may be 
read as Bhimi. The infamous Kashmir queen Didda was the maternal 
grand-daughter of Bhima Shahi of Waihind and her father was a Prince 
of Lohar (Duff, C, I. 91). It is possible that a son or grandson of Bhima 
Shahi had also married into the Lohar family and that this Sabli, Japki 
or Janki was the issue of that uniou and thus related to both families. 

This fort of Kalanjar appears, (Baihaqi, Text, 664, l. 3 f. i), to have 
lain north of the Jhelum in the pass leading into Kashmir. Sir A. Stein 
has identified it with Kotli in Kashmir, Lat. 33°-38 / N., Long. 78°-58' E. 
Kotli lies to the north of Jhelum and in the Hills to the north-west of 
Punch. These hills were held, till early in the nineteenth century, by 
petty chiefs known as the Rajas of Kotli. ( Art on Ancient Geography of 
Kashmir in J. A. S. B. 1899, p. 129; Rdjataranqini, Trans. II. 433 Note). 
Gardezi, Nizamu-d-din and P. inform us that Khwaja Ahmad Hasan, 
the Vazir of Mahmud, was imprisoned in the fort of Kalanjar of which 
Janki was the governor. (Z, A., 96, 1. 16 ; X- A. p. 11 ; F. I. 40, 1. 4 f. f.). 

The man was probably a cadet of the ruling family of Lohar, not the 
Raja himself, as is suggested in the C. H. I. (III. 18), but a brother or 
nephew who aspired to oust his relative and pave his own way to the 
throne. He was, in fact, one of those domestic traitors who have always 
been common, both before and since, in all ruling dynasties. He had 
gone over and offered his services to the invader only with that object. But 
when Mahmud had to retire discomfited from Lohar, this Sabli, Janki 
or Chakki was consoled and had to be content with the governorship of 
Kotli, the nearest frontier fortress of the province, as the prize for Which 
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he had staked everything was out o f reach'. 

II. 42, L 17. He arrived at the fort of Barba in the country of Hardat. 

Elliot notes the variants ‘ Banna’ and^urdur*, but the name is 
clearly written * Barana’ by Gardezi (Z. A. 75, 1. 4), whose work was 
not accessible to him and there is no doubt now as to the situation of 
the fort. A copper-plate inscription relating to this ruling family has 
been found at Baran or Bulandshahr. Haradatta’s name is explicitly 
mentioned in this record as that of the seventh of the line of Dor (Doda 
Chauhan) Rajas of the town. The inscription is dated V. S. 1233= 
1177 A. C. and is edited in J. A. S. B. 18G9, Pt. i. 21-27. See also Growse, 
Bulandshahr, 40. 

II. 43, L 5. Capture of Kulchand's Fort. 

Gardezi gives the name of the fort as Mahawan (Z. A. 75, 1. 9) and 
‘Unsuri calls it Mahawin ( Ditcan , p. 101, verse 2). See also T. A. 7, 1. 5 
f. f. Kulehand (Kulachandra) is a common Hindu name and it has been 
supposed that he was some subordinate of the Raja of the country and 
merely the castellan or governor of the fort. But the manner in which 
4 Utbi speaks of him militates decisively against any such supposition. 
Whatever the correct form of the name may really be, it seems certain 
that he was one of the greatest and most powerful sovereigns of his day 
in India. The description which follows leaves little room for doubt on 
that head. lie is said to have been “ a Satanic leader who had assumed 
superiority over all other rulers , defeated , put to flight every one he had 
fought with and possessed a great army, numerous elephants and strong 
forts, which were secure from attack and capture This means, if words 
have any meaning, that he was not a second-rate territorial chief or 
governor, one of the small fry of feudatories and vassals, but a real Triton 
among the minnows, a man who represented one of the five or six Great 
Powers of Continental India in his day. And this inference is 
corroborated and confirmed by the concrete fact, that after his defeat, 
Mahmud was able to capture no less than 185 of his elephants. ‘Utbi, 
Gardezi (Z. A. 75, 1. 14) and Khwandamir (E. D. IV. 178) agree in this 
statement, and it indicates that he must have possessed and brought to the 
battle-field many more, as some must have been able to make their escape. 

The number of elephants which an Indian Raja could command in 
those days, provides a fairly reliable criterion, if not absolutely crucial 
test, of the extent and magnitude of his power. Thus, when Mahmud 
encountered JayapaJa, the latter is said to have brought 300 elephants to 
the theatre of war (Z. A. 66, 1. 2) and surrendered 50 as the price of 
peace. (27 ante). The Sultan’s defeat of Biji Rai of Bhatiya yielded one 
hundred and twenty (30 ante), and the capture of 270 after the final rout 
of Trilochanapfila on the Rahib must have helped to seal the fate of 
his dynasty. (51 infra). The great strength of Ganda, Raja of Kalanjar, 
lay in a battalion of 640 war-elephants, of which 580 fell into the 
invader’s hands after his pusillanimous flight. (Z. A. 77, 1. 11 ; 78, 1. 8; 
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2\ A. 7, L 20). The petty Raja, of Baron was let off with a tribute of 
thirty elephants and the equally powerless Kaehhwah chief of Gwalior 
was able to secure immunity by yielding thirty-five (Z. A. 79, 1. 6 f. f.), 
but Ganda was so plentifully supplied with them that he was supposed to 
be able to spare 300 and mulcted in that number. (Ibid. 80, 1. 6). 
Similarly, we are told at a later period, that when Jayachchandra, the 
great Raja of Banaras, was defeated and slain at Cbandawar, 100 or 300 
elephants were captured by the victor (223, 297, infra ) out of a total of 
700 which he is said, by another authority, (251 infra\ to have been able 
to muster and bring to the field. 

Moreover, ‘Utbi declares (1. 3 f. f.) that in this battle “ nearly fifty 
thousand of Kulchand’s followers were killed or drowned ”, which, even 
if overstated, indicates that he must have been one of the greatest among 
the rulers of his times. 

In view of these facts, I venture to offer the suggestion that this name 
should be read as • Kakalla (or Kokalla) Chid ’ or as 4 Kal- 

Chldi, or [Kalachari?]. He took up his position in the great jungle near 
Mahaban, with a view to intercept the invader. This town is situated at 
a strategic point near the Jumna and has often figured in later military 
history. “ A short distance west of it”, writes Thornton, “the Jumna 
is passable by a much frequented ford, by which Jaswant Rao Holkar 
fled from the Doab ”, after the rout of his great army by General Lake 
at Farrukhabad in 1804; and here also in 1805, “Amir Khan crossed 
in his incursion into the Duab and subsequently recrossed, in his flight 
from the British army (Gaz. 640). 

Chedi is one of the many Sanskrit names of the Jumna and that 
river formed the boundary between the empire of Qanauj and the king- 
dom of the Kalachuris or Chedis of Tripura in the south-east, from very 
early times. (Vaidya, H. M. H. I., II, 105, 134). The Chedi country lay, 
according to Mr.Pargiter, 44 along the south bank of the Jumna, from the 
Chambal on the north-west to Karwi on the south-east. Its limit 
southwards was the plateau of Malwa and the hills of Bundelkhand ” 
(J.A.S.B, 1895, Pt. I, 253). The Kalachuris have been inseparably asso- 
ciated with the Jumna from the very inception of their power and they 
are indebted for the alternative 'designation, Chedi, to the fact of their 
sway having extended to the Chedi, i. e. % the Jumna. This accounts also 
for Kakalla Kalachuri or Chedi having posted himself at Mahaban, which 
lies near the left or eastern bank of the Jumna. (I. G. XVI. 427). He had 
done so with a view to obstruct the progress of Mahmud and prevent him 
from crossing over and sacking Mathura which lay on the opposite side of 
the river. As Kakalla II is believed by experts to have reigned from 
about 1000 to 1020 A.C. (Duff. C.1. 105, 293; Vaidya. H.M.H, L, III. 188), 
the chronology offers no difficulty. His son Gangeya is explicitly said 
by Alberuni to Have been reigning in or about 1030 A.C. and we have it 
from another Musalman contemporary, Baihaqi, that Banaras formed a 
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part of his extensive dominions in 424 A.H.=1034 A.C. A Hindu record 
also fotrnd at Piawan shows that Gangeya was in power in 1038 A.C. and 
there can be little doubt that he reigned from about from 1020 to 1040 A.C. 
(Duff. 118, 121 apud C.A.S.R. XXL 113 ; Epig. Ind.II. 304). The fact of 
the matter is that this Gangeya Chedi is no other than the Chand Rai, i.e . 
Chid ( -4* ) R5i of ‘Utbi and Gardezi and their copyists. And this will 
stand out clearly if we bear in mind that ‘Utbi speaks of him as “ one of 
the greatest kings of Hind, who in his pride and self-sufficiency, thought 
that he held the Pleiades in his hand even while sitting The site of 
Sharwa, [Terva, Tevar ?] the fort in which he took refuge and from which 
he was obliged to fly has not been fixed, but the most probable opinion is 
that it, and also the lofty hills and impenetrable jungles to which he 
was pursued by Mahmud, lay somewhere in the Chedi country. I have 
shown elsewhere that the great Hindu king who was a neighbour of 
Ganda of Kalanjar and master of one thousand elephants and who sought 
to placate Mahmud by sending him some most extraordinary presents 
must be this Chand Rai, Chid Rai, or Chedi Rai. His name 4 Kabakana 
Najdah’f*-^ is, I think, a miswriting of Gangeya Chedah. 

IL 45, l. 2. There teas a sapphire the weight of which was 450 

miskals ♦ 

This statement has stumped the commentators. Sir Wolscley Ilaig 
refuses to believe in the existence of a sapphire 11 weighing over sixteen 
pounds and a half” (C.H.I. III. 19) and Dr. Nazim also remarks that 450 
misqals is “ an impossible weight for a precious stone (M. G. 108 note). 

The real question is, was the stone a sapphire at all, as modern 
mineralogists understand tliat term? 14 The sole criterion of the old 
lapidaries ”, Mr. C. W. King warns us, “ was the eye. Their system of 
nomenclature was also utterly unsound ” (Natural History of Precious 
Stones, p. 63). Although we now possess chemical, microscopic, optical 
and other scientific tests, it is not infrequently difficult to place a precious 
stone in the proper class and even competent experts differ on the point. 
Many semi-precious stones are, even now, liable to be confused with and 
pass for their really precious congeners. The grey hyacinth is said to be 
occasionally mistaken for the diamond and its red variety for the ruby. 
(Emanuel, Diamonds and Precious Stones, 140). Spinels also are often 
wrongly classed as rubies. {Ibid. 105, 108). 

Many Oriental writers appear to have had very foggy notions on 
these matters. Minhaj assures us that M‘uizzu-d-dm Sam had amassed 
“ 1500 mans of diamonds which are the most precious kinds of gems'* 
L-l .uA 3 J\y d,], (T. N. 125, 1. 3). Mirkh'wand 

asserts that Mahmud of Ghazna possessed more than a hundred ratls of 
precious stones .” (E. D. IV 135) . See also Amir Khusrau in E. D. III. 92. 

Tavernier observes that even professional jewellers in the East were 
so ignorant that 14 they called all coloured stones rubies. The sapphire is a 
blue ruby, the amethyst a violet ruby, the topaz a yellow ruby/* (Travels, 
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Tr. Ball. II. 101). Ibn Batuta naively states that "in Ceylon, some of 
the rubies are red, some yellow and some blue.” (Gibb. 257). 

This particular stone is called ‘ blue ruby ’by ‘Utbi, Mlrkh- 

wand and Firishta, while Gardezi speaks of it as ‘ a ruby of the colour of 
antimony J*S^A (16, 1. 1) and Khwandamir as a 4 purple ruby’ 
■^AaA (H. S. II. 4, p. 28, 1. 3 f. f.). The sapphire is a variety of 
corundum of different shades of blue, and when possessing an amethyst 
or purple colour is known as the Oriental amethyst. Mr. Emanuel 
complains that even jewellers confound the ordinary, i. e. semi-precious 
amethyst with the Oriental variety. (Op. cit. 114, 137). It would seem that 
this stone was not a real sapphire but a very fine specimen of the semi- 
precious amethyst, which is found in largo blocks in Ceylon, (Tennent, 
Ceylon, I. 544) and many other places. (Dana, Mineralogy, II. 196). 

The weight of the stone also has been greatly overstated in the C. H. 

I. , probably on account of some arithmetical error. The real weight 
appears to have been only about 4 2/3 lbs. The misqdl was equal to about 
72 grains. (C. P. K. D. 1G1 ; Poole, Coins of the Shahs of Persia, Introd.; 
Alberuni, Tr. I. 160; Tdrikli-i-Ilashidi , Tr. 256, 469 notes). 450 misqdls 
would be 32400 grs. i. e. about 4 2/3 lbs. Avoirdupois or 5 5/8 lbs. 
Troy, not 16£, as the C. II. I. makes it. 

Again, Sir Wolseiey Haig observes that the quantity of gold yielded 
by the idols “ may very well have been over 548 lbs. as is recorded.” But 
the weight recorded by ‘Utbi, B. (I. 15, Tr. 25), and F. (I. 29, 1. 2 f. f.) is 
98300 misqals , i.e. more than 1010 lb«. Avoirdupois, not 548 only. 

The name of the ruler of Qanauj was Rajyapala (JWb in ‘Utbi), not 
Jaipal as it is here on 1. 4 f. f . There is no authority for calling him 
Jaichand. (C. H. 1. 19). He is called Rajyapala in several inscriptions. (V. 
Smith in J. R. A. S. 1908, p. 791; E. II. I. 354 note; Duff, 105, 113-4). 

II. 46, l. 11 from foot. Capture of Munj. 

Elliot identified Munj with Majhawan, on the Pandu river, ten miles 
south of Kanhpur .(Cawnporc), Asni with a town ten miles north-east 
of Fathpur and Sharwa with Sriswagarh on the Pahuj or with Seunra 
on the Ken. (458-9 infra). Dr. Vest was for locating Munj at Manaich, 
which is said to have been the old name of Zafarabad near Jaunpur and 
for placing Asni also in its vicinity. (J. R. A. S. 1905). Sir Wolseiey 
Haig accepts Dr. Vost’s hypothesis. (C. II. I. III. p. 20). Dr. Nazim differs 
from them all. He postulates that Mahmud captured these forts not on 
his direct route, but on the return march from Qanauj to Ghazna and 
locates Munj at 14 miles north of Etawa, Asni at Asai Ghat 6 miles 
west of it and Sharwa at Sarsawa 13 miles west of Meerut, (M. G. 109). 

II. 50, L 14. Battle of the Jldhib . 

Elliot (462-3 infra). Sir Wolseiey Haig (C.H.L III. 21), and 
others are agreed that the battle took place somewhere between 
Qanauj and Bari on the Ramganga or the Sye. Dr. Nazim, however, 
contends that the site was near Afzalgarh in Bijnor. (M.G. 95 and note),. 
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The reason he gives for this opinion is that “ the Ramganga is Known as 
the Rrhut in the upper part only of its course , according to the I. G. 
XXL 175.” (M. G. 94 note). But this argument is almost decisively 
invalidated by the fact that, however correct the statement of the I. G. 
may be, in regard to modern usage , it is not at all borne out by what we 
find in the historical literature. 

Alberuni explicitly states that the waters of the Ganges, the Bahab , 
the Gudi and the Sarju meet near the city of Bari, which he places at 
three days’ march eastwards of Qanauj. (E. D. I, 49-50, 54= Sachau’g 
Tr, I, 199, 201). The author of the Tdrikh Mubdrakshahi (written 
about 850 H.) tells us that in 817 H., Taju*l-mulk, pursuing the course 
of the Rahab, arrived at Sargdwari, and crossing the Ganges there, 
attacked the infidels of Khor and Kamplla. (Text. 184, 1. 9=E, D. IV. 47). 
This statement is also found in the T. A. (134, 1. 10). Again, Ni'amatulla 
writes that when Buhlul Lody invaded Jaunpur, Sultan Husain, being 
unable to resist, retired towards Babraicb, towards which place Sultan 
Buhlul likewise directed his foot-steps and they met on the banks of the 
Bahab . (E.D.V. 89=Dorn. I. 53. See also T. A. 158, 1 . 10; B. I. 311=Tr. 
409; P. I. 178, 1.7). The last of these passages seems decisive and 
indicates that the designation was not confined, in the fifteenth century, 
to the upper course only of the Ramganga, but teas applied to its lower 
course also . The fact is that the name Ramganga is not found anywhere 
in the older chronicles and appears to be modern. The original name of 
the entire stream , from its source in Kumaon to its confluence with the 
Ganges opposite Qanauj, appears to have been Rahab or Rabat. 

It may be worth while to note that Gardezi, the only other con- 
temporary authority, places this battle on the Ganges and also states 
explicitly that the eight men who crossed the river proceeded to Bari and 
finding it empty, sacked and looted it. (Z. A. 72, 1, 2). This is manifestly 
inapplicable to Afzalgarh or to the upper course of the Ramganga. 
The T* A. (9, 1. 8) and P. (I. 31, 1. 3) have substituted the Jumna, but 
this ib one of the numerous blunders into which these compilers have 
fallen. 

II. 53, l, 7 from foot. The portion [of Baihaqi } s work] relating to 

Mahmud 9 s history was called Tciju-l-Futuh as 
is evident from 'Unsurfs Kasaid. 

But ‘Unsuri died either in 431 H. or 441 H. (P. 1. 39, 1. 9 f. f.; Beale, 
Oriental Biographical Dictionary, s. n . and as Elliot himself states, E. D, 
IV. 515). Baihaqi explicitly informs us that he began touorite his annals , 
only in 448 H. (Text, 79, 1. 5 f. f.) and his work could not have been 
published at all before 455 H. as Sunday, llthRajab 455, is mentioned in 
this passage as the actual date of writing. It is, therefore, impossible for 
‘Unsuri to Have made any reference to Baihaqi *s Chronicle. The name of 
the author of the * Taju-l-Futuh 9 is not certainly known, as the work is not 
now extant. J)r. Na2im ascribes it to \Upsuri himself on the ground that 
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tEe poet refers to it “ in glowing terms” repeatedly (M. Q-. p. 1 note), but 
the reason advanced for the conjecture is hardly convincing and it seems 
neither fair nor charitable to accuse him gratuitously of puffing himself 
go impudently. 

II. 56, l. 6. Most people love silly stories , as where the narrator 

says that in a certain sea, 7 saw an island on which people 

landed and it then moved away, and toe saw it was a fish* 

It is strange to come across in Baihaqi (Text, 836, 1. 1) this ancient 
sailor’s yarn, which is referred to by Milton (Paradise Lost, 1. 200) and 
has been traced by his commentators to Olaus Magnus’ History of 
Scandinavia. The tale is told in Hakluyt’s Voyages (I. 568) also and is 
the theme of Sindbad’s Fourth Voyage. The legend of the old woman 
who turned a man into an ass by witchcraft is another hoary mythus. 
It is Apuleius’ story of the Golden Ass which was written in the second 
century, in imitation of one of the works of his Grecian contemporary, 
Lucian. 

II. 59, l. 5. Abul Fazl mentions in his Ayin-i-Akbari that Sultan 
Mahmud twice visited Benares. 

Abul Fazl’s authority on such a point is of little or no weight, espe- 
cially as both the contemporary historians, ‘Utbi and Gardezi, say nothing 
about it and as all the other later compilers also are silent. It is true 
that such silence proves nothing but there is in the work of Alberuni 
a categorical statement which clearly implies that the ‘ Holy City ’ had 
been never harried by the iconoclast Sultan of Ghazna. Writing in 1030, 
he observes that “ Hindu sciences have retired far away from those parts 
of the country which have been conquered by us, and have fled to places 
which our hand cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, Banaras and other 
places.” (Sachau’s Tr. I. 22). Alberuni ’s statement read side by side 
with Baihaqi ’s (123 infra) is decisive. 

II. 65, 1. 14. The Amir said, 7 will entrust him with all the duties 
excepting such as respect conviviality, wine-drinking, 
fighting, the game of Chaugan and Chank-kabak 
Dowson has left the word J^in (Text, 173, 1. 14) untranslated. 
«-&? here may mean * harp ’, i.e., music and musical entertainments. 

literally signifies 1 gourd ’, hence ‘ archer’s mark or target \ The 
game called JS| Jr* is thus described in the Ghiyasu-l-Lughat. A pole 
40 or 50 gaz [yards] long was fixed in the ground, to which in olden times, 
a gourd in Persian and in Turki) and in later days, a tray (c^i*) 
was hung. The players were mounted on horse-back and shot arrows at 
the Jj or while riding ”. Babur says of his uncle, Sultan Ahmad 
Mirza, that “ he drew a good bow and as a rule hit the gourd {qdbaq ) in 
riding across the maidan ”. (B. N. Tr. Beveridge, 34; Lrskine s Tr. 21). 
Abul Fazl records that Akbar once showed his skill in shooting at the 
Qflbaq before Humayun and Bairam Khan composed an ode in Honour of 
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the event (A.N. Text, I. 335=Tr. I. 613). See also Ibid. I. 218, where the 
phrase -jt f f 3? “the Qabaq bazar was hot, i.e. archery was keen” — 

(Tr. I. 440) arrests attention. The games oftS'A J: 9 are 

mentioned twice in connection with Humayun’s sojourn in Persia in 
the Maasiru- MJ mar a. (1.874,395), See also S‘adi, Gulistan, Ch. III. 
Story xxviii; Houtsma, E. I. II. 592, s.v. Kabak. Richardson says in his 
Dictionary, (s.v. jl*) that j j\* i s “a tall post from which they 
suspend cups of gold as marks and prizes for archers who shoot riding 
at full speed ”, _ 

The Bibl. Ind. Text reads J; 9 <-£*, but Dowson has read J: 9 * 
and the meaning may be that the conduct of military operations was 
to be outside the Minister’s province. The words may be also read as 
j* -&>. witli an izdfat rnd mean ‘ the contests for the Qabaq ’—the 
Archery M atehes. 

U. 65 , l . 21 , I icill write down some points which mast be taken to - 
morrow to his Majesty, 

173, 1. 4 f. f. ** J- ^ J ^ (*-*> «*>!>• ‘ I will write down 

the deed of agreement (containing the conditions or terms on which I will 
accept the Vazirship), that it may be submitted the next day to His 
Majesty 

It was customary for the Grand Vazir to submit a written statement 
elearly defining his own powers, his authority in relation to and as against 
the other ministers and high officials, and even as against the Sultan 
himself. It appears from the context that the Sultan was to formally 
signify his acceptance of every one of those articles or conditions, and then 
the Vazir had to take orally and also write out with his own hand an oath 
of allegiance to his master. (66-7 infra). Similar agreements or were 
indited and signed by some of the other ministers, and the terms and 
conditions laid down in those relating to the inferior officials were 
settled and determined by the Grand Vazir himself. The was, in 
fact, a Covenant or Contract of Service, in which the duties, obligations, 
rights and privileges of both the employer and the employee were pre- 
cisely defined. A few lines higher up on this page, the Khwaja is made 
to say that he “ must be fully informed of the duties of his office and 
have authority to offer such advice and counsel as may be necessary 9 \ 
The word occurs frequently in Baihaqi. At 86 infra, ^ 

(Text 197, 1. 9) is rendered as ‘bond' (for the fine imposed on Hasiri) 
and at 136, (Text 661, 1. 4) it is translated as ‘ engagement But at 123 
infra , <**»! y j jd>(Text 497, 1 9) is rendered as 4 revenue and tribute \ 

H. 68, i. 1. When Khwaja Ahmad had gone to Hirat , the Amir 

said , * There is none fitter than he [‘ Abdu m s- samad] for his 
office \ 

176,1. 11. mt\ C)& “When Khwaja Ahmad 

[ibn Ilas^n Maimandi, the Grand Vazir] died at Herat — passed away 
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or went from Herat to the ‘bourne from which no traveller 
returns \ It is clear from what follows that the subject of the Sultan’s 
cogitations was the appointment of a capable and trustworthy successor 
in the place of the deceased Prime-minister. 

II. 71, h 9 from foot. Bu 4 Abdul-Ua Par si was chief of the royal messen- 
gers at BaUch and Hoed in great splendour . 

D‘. jd; 180, 1. 9. The Balab-i-Barid was rather, the Post- 

master-general, Head of the Department of Political Intelligence and 
Chief Informer or News-Reporter rolled into one. His duty was to 
keep the Sultan informed of every important event in every district and 
of the conduct and proceedings of the civil and military officials. (M. G. 
14G). He occupied a position of great trust and responsibility. (See 119 
infra), ‘Utbi the historian, as well as Ibn Khurdadbih the geographer, 
hnd been Sahib-i-Barld in his day and two of Mahmud’s Vazirs, Abui- 
\fibbos Fa/d and Ha^an bin Muhammad [Hasnak of Bailiaqi] had been 
4 Masters of the Post’ before they ro<c to the highest station in the 
Sultan’s service. Originally, the word h BarkF was used for the post- 
mule, then for the courier who rode it and lastly for the distance from 
one postal station to another. The word is said in the Arabic Dictionaries 
to be derived from Pers. d cut, as the mules had their tails cut or docked 
(Sprenger, Tr. MashVli, 331 note), but Yule traces it to the Latin 4 Vere- 
dus\ a posMiorse, a courier’s horse, and this appears to be the correct 
etymology. 

T I. 72. 7. 1 r totn foot. So he ordered ten thousand dinars 

five horses and ten l Abdhs camels to be 

taken to him . When the camels brought the 

presents before the Khraja , he rose up The 

camels then returned . 

The Munshi who translated these extracts from Baihaqi for Dowson 
lias made a mess of the passage. ‘Abdiis camels’ is sheer nonsense. 

l y^ uy? V. B * j' ** 0 ^ x* 

182, 1. 1. 3^. y 

‘ Five horses of the class reserved for the Sultan’s own use and ten 
camels were taken by ‘Abdus to him. When ‘Abdus, with these presents, 
approached the Rhwaja, the Kliwaja rose up .. and \Abdus [not the 
camels] then returned 

‘Abdus was the favourite personal attendant of the Sultan. He is 
frequently mentioned in these extract?, *>. g. on G2, 90, 91, 9J, 101 infra. 
His full name is given by Gardezi (98, 1. 8 f. f. and T. A. 11,3. G f. f.) 
as Abu S 4 ad ‘Abdus bin ‘Abdii-l-‘AzIz. 

II. 73, /. 4. The next day , the Khiraja attended the Court . The 

Amir aas very severe and the day passed in great pomp 
and splendour . 

^ j 3*. j? i. 182, 1. 4. 14 The Amir [Sultan 

2Q 
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Mas 1 ud] held a Court of Justice, to hear the complaints of those who had 
been oppressed or wronged, and it was a very great (or eventful) day,” 

(lUa* is the plural of ‘oppression, tyranny * (Richardson). The 
(tiiA. <jf _*o W as the Tribunal of Justice presided over by the Sultan 
himself to hear and redress the grievances and complaints of the masses 
as well as the classes. Baihaqi has just said on the immediately preced- 
ing page (72, 1. 5 supra) that KLwaja Ah rand Hasan, the Prime Minister, 
had ordered all complainants (Text, 181, 1. 41 and suitors to be 

called. Gardezi says of Sultan Mas‘ud that, soon after taking his seat 
on the throne, he sat in the Court of Justice heard what the 

subjects had to say and dispensed justice. (93, 1. f. f. See also 42, 1. 1). 
At Ibid, 93, 1. 5, the synonymous phrase j s used and 

also explained by him. Baihaqi states in another passage that Sultan MasTid 
announced that a would be held twice a we< k in the palace, the doors 
of which would be open to all and every individual who lux i to complain 
of tyranny should speak out fieely and without restraint, so that 

perfect justice might bo awarded. (40, 1. 7). Elsewhere, he declares that 
Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznavi listened to the complaints of the oppressed 
and gave them justice on the very first day of his accession in 431 A.H. 

j aXA (108, 1. 8 f. f.). Minhaj-i-8iraj also uses 

‘redress of grievance';’ and J 4 dispensing of justice \ as 

synonymous expressions (T. N. 273, 1. 2) and speaks of ‘ dispelling 

of tyranny and injustice ’ (04, last line). Elsewhere, he dcrcribes the 
T)iimn m i-Muzalim as the tc place where disputes are decided and grievances 
remedied ” (3, 1. 3). The phrase also occurs in the ftl adsir-i-Iilamgiri 
of Muhammad Saqi who notes that Aurangzeb ordered the ‘ l)iwan-5- 
‘Adaiat’ to be called ‘ Diwan-i-Muzyjim (4G0, 1. 11 ; see also Ibid , 473, 

I. 6 and 320, 1. 9). There is a reference to this order of Aurangzeb’s 
which was issued in the 4(>th year of his reign, [1114 H.j in the 
M ads ir u-l-U mar It also. (1. 314, 1. 13). 

II. 73, l. 10. The business of reporting matters was not properly 

conducted 

The words in the original are: \ £ * 182, 1. 8. 

“ The department of Military 7 Affairs (lit. of the Muster-master- 
general) is in disorder or confusion, [for want of a capable man at the 
head]”. The duties of the \4n.:, as the author of the T. A. (138, 1. 17) 
explains, corresponded to those of the Bakhshi in the days of the 
Mughal Emperors of Delhi. He was the head of the military adminis- 
tration. He recruited and reviewed the army, directed all arrangements 
for the payment of the troops, kept a muster-roll, and was also the con- 
troller of the commissariat department in war-time. The designation, 
which literally signifies ‘Petitioner’, is sail to be derived from the fact 
that “it was his special business to bring into the presence of the 
Emperor any one seeking for employment or promotion and there to 
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state the facts connected with his case”. (W. Irvine, Army of the 
Indian Moghuls, 38). 

Dr. Nazim maintains that the to which', the other 

minister Hamduni is said to have been appointed, was not the “ control 
of financial affairs ”, as Dowson calls it (p. 74, 1. 5 infra), but the 
Department of Secret Intelligence, Secret Service or ‘Political Police 9 
as the French now call it. It was so called, he says, because it employed 
a large staff of spies under inspectors or overseers or Mushrifs , It was 
their business to keep a sharp look-out on the conduct of foreign princes, 
courtiers, ministers and even the Sultan's own sons and submit confidential 
reports to this department. (M. G. 144-5). Baihaqi himself describes 
the Ghaznavide system of espionage at 101 infra, in connection with the 
arrest and imprisonment of Ariyaruq, and uses 3 as 

synonymous expressions. (Text. 154, J2S). 

11.76, l . 23. He repeated the matter making it ten or fifteen times 

tcorse to him. 

186,1 5, ‘He related the circumstances, 
exaggerating them in the ratio of ten to fifteen, i. e., fifty per cent/ The 
phrases a J 5 A - 1 a:5 ^ and similar 

collocations are idiomatic expressions which have been often incorrectly 
understood by some European writers. Thus does not mean, as 

Dowson says, (E. D. VI. 351) , ‘ ten times and twenty times ; but ‘double*, 
i. e., ‘in the ratio or proportion of ten to twenty'. So should 

not be rendered ‘ one-tenth or one-eleventh ? as Mr. Morland and Mr. Dew- 
hurst do, (Agrarian System of Northern India, 42-3, 227), but 1/10, or ten 
per cent, the difference between 11/10 and 10/10. *■> by the same rule, 

signifies as ‘ten is to fifteen,’ (15/10-10/10), i. e . 5/10 or fifty per cert 
more. Similarly, which occurs in the T. J. (5, li. 1, 2, 3) means 

twenty per cent, (12/10-10/10). is spoken of by Minluj in the T. N. 

(275, 1. 18) as a customary perquisite or fee exacted by the Chief 
Justiciaries of the Empire from suitors. Raverty has wrongly read 
this phrase as 0 and translated it erroneously as ‘ten per cent or 
fifteen percent * (Tr. 790). 40 cannot be the correct lection in this 

passage, as a fee of fifty per cent on the value of suil3 is unthinkable. 
It is due to Messrs Rogers and Beveridge to say that they have 
Understood these expressions correctly in their version of Jahangir’s 
Tuzuk. They have rendered 4: 3b J,J by ‘au incruase of 20%’ (1.10, 
11, 111), ° by ‘one of fifty per cent * (lb. 10) and by ‘one 

of one hundred per cent/ (I. 10, 41 i). The phrase *■> occurs also 

in the Akharnama. Abut Fazl states that a remission of the 

land revenue in the Punjab was sanctioned in 1007 H. 1599 A. C., on 
account of a fall in the prices of agricultural produce. Mr. Beveridge’s 
rendering is “in the proportion of ten to twelve, i.c., 4 two in ten.’ or 
20%”. (Text, III, 747 ; Tr. Ill, HIT.) ^ is found (Ibid, 
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Text. I, 299; ?ud ^ rendered as ‘four or five times’. (Tr. I, 562). So 
JfZ >> j o in the lUhumama is translated by Mrs. Beveridge as 
“ fliirt;. or 40 on 10, i. e. 300 or 400 per cent”. (202 and note). 

II. 88, /. 14. Execution of Amir Hannah'. 

ifasnak’s real name is given as Hasan bin Muhammad-al-Mikaili by 
Oardozi. (9- : , 1. 6 f. f ). P. says it was Ahmad Hasan bin Mikail, (1,38, 1. 
11 f. L), but ‘Etbi speaks of him as Abu ‘Ali Hasan bin Muhammad bin 
‘Abbas. (Labor iith. 329 ; Reynolds’ Tr. 479). Khwandanfir follows ‘Utbl 
and calls him xAbu ‘Ali Husain [rede Hasan J bin Muhammad. (Das- 
tiiru-l-Wuzara in E. I). IV, 151). ‘ Hasanak’ is the diminutive or familiar 
form of ‘ Hasan*. 

II. 88, J. 9 from foot. It is some years since Kfocaja Bit SuhaJ Zauznni 
passed away, and teas placed in the prison for 
the answer which he gave. 

jbi ^ ^-*-1 » O iT* L JU* j.:>- i 

207, 3. 12, dAj Ob 

If signifies ‘imprisoned 7 the meaning may be that he was imprisoned, 
as a punishment or retribution i ) for the deeds he had done (lit. 
that which proceeded from him'. It was A bn Sahl who had advised Sultan 
MasTnl to compel the army and the courtiers to refund the douceurs 
they had received as largesse from his brother, Muhammad, at the time 
of the latter’s accession. Mas*ud incurred great odium in consequence, 
and Abu Sahl fell out of favour. Some time afterwards, he is said to 
have again misled the Sultan by false representations in regard to the 
conduct of the Khw irkm-shah AHimUsh and he wa^ deprived of all his 
offices and imprisoned in the fort of Quhanduz in 422 H. (Baihaqi, 
Text, 311, 3U, 389, 4u2f At 5084) infra , Elliot notes that the story 
told there on the authority of Baihucp’s Tarikh-i-Nasiri explains the 
“ unintelligible allusion to Abu Sahl on p. 88 Abu Sahl was subse- 
quently appointed head of the IHiohn-i-Risalat, Department of Corre- 
spondence, (in which Baihaqi was Deputy or Under-Secretary), after the 
death of Abu Nasr Mishkan in 431 11. Baihaqi complains of having been 
treated unkindly by him. But the reference is, most probably, not to 
imprisonment or punishment in the earthly life, but to retribution for 
sins in the next. 

II. 92, l 7. ]Ye marched towards Matcarau-n-Nahr and visited it idth 
Kadr Khan. 

211,1.8. ‘We marched towards 
Mawaniu-n-Nahr and had an interview with Qadr Khan’. Mahmud’s 
march was an invasion and he did not visit Transoxiana in the company 
of Qadr Khan. The interview took place early in A. 11. 416. (Baihaqi, 
246, 1. 14). Gardczi has a lengthy chapter on the Muldqat or meeting 
between Mahmud and Qadr Khan. (82, 1. 12; see also T.A. 11, 1. 7 ; B. I. 17 
— Tr. I, 27 and F. I, 31, h 1 f, f.) who put the event, not quite accurately 
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into 415 H. Qadr Khan was the ruler of Turkestan or Mawarau-n-Nahr 
itself and it is manifestly wrong to speak of Mahmud “ visiting his coun- 
try with him ”. 

II. 92, 1 . 14 from foot. Tell the Khwbja to issue such orders as may 

he proper. 

a,i !_>>*. 211, 1. 4 f. f. “ Tel] the Khwaja 

that all such orders as are proper will be issued 5 ’, (by the Sultan, not by 
the Khwaja). The context shows that no orders were passed by the 
Khwaja He said he knew nothing of the rights and wrongs of the matter 
and afterwards did everything he could to stay the execution of Hasnak, 
II. 93, /. 6 from foot. Until at length Mahmud obtained the Far man. 

c-ii* x <\ l", 213, 1. 4, i. e., “ until Amir Mahmud received the 

summons or call (from the Almighty which every mortal has to obey ” 
i.e.< until Mahmud died. Wassdf uses the same phrase* “Bahrain 
Shah had died, having received the order of God ” (B. D HI. 37), where 
the meaning is correctly given, but that is because the passage was 
translated by Sir H. Elliot, not by Dowson’s Munshi 

The phrase occurs very frequently in Baihaqi who repeatedly 
speaks of the event of Mahmud J s death in these identical terms, (Text, 
27, 1. 11; 95, 1. 2; 234, 1. S; 2*3(3, 1. 9; 301, 1. 9). Gardezi also informs us 
that the Prince Mas‘ud was in Guzganau when Sultan Mahmud &\tj 
(92, 1. 2 f. £.). 

The idiom or periphrasis is used and also explained in the highly 
rhetorical passage in which Abul Fazl records the death of his brother 
Faizi : “ On 2 1st Mihr, Saturday, 10 Safar 1004 II., the order came to the 
King of Poets, Shaikh Faizi, my elder brother, and that high-soul ed and 
enlightened on', on receipt of the Call for the Last . Journey , proceeded 
wi uh open brow to the Holy City”, (Akbarndma, Tr. Beveridge, III. 
1034; Text, III. 673). B. also uses it in speaking of the death of Mah- 
mud’s father, Subuktigln. (I. 9=Tr. I. 15). 

II, 94, L 7. TM wise Amir sent there the Commander-in-chief of the 
army and Nasr Khalaf \ 

WI I j j* j j [variants k:* or <«*] Vi j * I j 

213, 1, 12. 

There is no hafat after and the j seems redundant. “ And the 
Amir sent the learned theologian Baniya [or Nabiya or Munabbih] and 
the Commander of the Army, [and] Nasr-i-Khalaf there te is 

frequently used as the title of theologians or jurists and this Dlnishmand 
Baniya (or Nabiya or Munabbih] is mentioned elsewhere also by Baihaqi 
(54, 1. 11), and at 216, 1. 9, he is spoken of as the 41 Faqih [lawyer, jurist] 
Baniya” [variants, Munabbih or Nabiya]. Elsewhere, he speaks of the 
Danishmand Hasiri, (51, 1. 13) and he is also styled Faqih Bu Bakr Ilaslri. 
(76.52, i. 13). Shaikh Lidan Danishmand is said to have been the ‘Imam’, 

‘ Beligious Director 7 or ‘ Keeper of the Conscience * of Sikandar Lody, 
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( Tar%kh-i“T)tJidi in E. D. IV. 470; see also Ibid . 538). Mulla Nizam 
Danishmand was one of the persons burnt along with Shir Shah at 
Kalanjar, (T. A. 232, 1. 15; B. L 372 = Tr. 482; F.I. 228, 1. 17). The 
Djlnishmand was really a jurisconsult or jurisprudent, a 4 Counsel 
learned in the Law 9 of Islam. 

II. 96, ?. 9 from foot. An account of this assembly teas given to the 
Amir by the governor of the city and the 
lawyers . 

j ** I (var. V or V* 4 ) V. V” ) ft* b CfJ 216, 1. 9. 

“ And the proceedings of this assembly were reported to the Amir by 
the Commander of the Army |Nasr-i-Khalaf] and the lawyer [or jurist 
Baniya (or Munabbih or Nabiya).” Munabbih was the name of one 
of the remote ancestors of Muhainmad-i-Qasim. (Alberuni, India, Tr. 
Sachau, 1. 21, 116). Mas'udi also says that when he visited Multan in 300 
A. H., it was ruled by Abu-Dilhat bin Munabbih bin Asad al-Quraishi 
as Sami, (Sprenger, 385 = Prairies. I. 376; E. I). I. 454). Munabbih 
occurs also as the name of the father of a historian named Wahb. {Ibid. 
Prairies , I. 10 and Sprenger, 8. See also Houtsma, E. I. IV, 1084), The 
4 Amid ‘Abdur-razzaq to whose father Abu Sahl is said to have paid a 
visit on the day before the execution of Hasnak (last line) was 4 Abdu-r- 
razzaq, the son of the Grand Vazlr, the great Khwaja, Ahmad ibn Hasan 
Maimandi. 

II. 99, l 1. Let the prayers of the Nishapiirians be made for me, but 
they were not made. 

j \ i f*. 218, last line. 44 He said *[l hope that I 

the prayers of the people of Nishapur will serve (save, protect or avail) me*, 
but they did not avail him (in fact)” The remark is Baihaqi’s. Hasnak 
had been the ifuhs-hcad of the civil administration of Nishapur, before 
his appointment as Prime Minister (Baihaqi, 765, 1. 3 ; M. G. 136 apud 
‘Utbi, Lahore Text, 329-333), and the meaning seems to be that he had 
become very popular there, and earned the prayers and good wishes of 
its inhabitants by his just and sympathetic sway. 

II. 100, ?. 13. /She | Hasnak 9 s mother] then exclaimed , 4 What a fortune 
teas my son's? A king like Mahmud gave him this 
worldj and one like Mas'iid the next 9 . 

An equally biting and pathetic retort is ascribed to the mother of the 
*Amidu-l-mulk Al-Kunduri—the Vazir of the Seljuq Sultan Tughril, 
when he was put to death by TughriPs nephew, Alp Arslan. “ Lo, a 
fortunate service hath your service been to me ”, he cried out in bitterness 
of heart, “for thy uncle gave me this world to rule over, whilst thou, 
giving me the martyr’s portion, hast given me the other world. So by 
your service, have I gained this world and that”. (Ibn-al-Athir, sub anno 
450 H. Ed. Tornberg. X. 11, quoted by Browne, L. H. P. II. 174). As it 
is not likely that either author borrowed from the other, the close coinci- 
dence in phraseology between these tu quoques is not unworthy of note. 
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II, 101f l. 8. These two generals had two clever, wise and experienced 
men to conduct their business. 

What the author really says is just the reverse. 

The Bibl, Ind, Text (262, ]. 8) reads a negative which has been 
inadvertently dropped in the translation. What Baihaqi means is that the 
counsellors and managers [ I ^ *&] of these Turki generals were neither 
wise, clever nor experienced. As he states, a few lines lower down, that 
they were “ servants of little worth and low position ”, and also ‘ despi- 
cable base persons \ he would be stultifying himself if Dowson’s render- 
ing was correct. The masters themselves were simpletons like other Turks 
and as their counsellors and guides were equally lacking in prudence 
and experience, their affairs went naturally to ruin. 

Ghazi’s name was Asightigln (Baihaqi, 97, 1. 5 ; 286, 10 ; 4 Utbi, 35 ante ; 
Delhi Lith. 281, 1. 8), not Asaftigm as it is written in C.H.I. 28. 

II. 106, l. 5. Various dishes were ordered and brought in. 

As statements throwing light on society or manners are very rare in 
Oriental histories, this gastronomic allusion deserves comment. 

267, 1. 12. ^ Richardson says that 

ilSy or means ‘ vermicelli or long slices of paste put into broth \ 

is spaghetti, a kind of maccaroni. Lit. [China or Cathay 

Thread], apparently resembling vermicelli, is mentioned along with other 
sweets and delicacies in Abu-l-Fazl’s account of Humayun’sentertainment 
in Persia (A. N. Text, I. 208) and Mr. Beveridge quotes a description 
of it from the great lexicon of fullers. It is there said to be made of rice 
flour and in appearance like thin silk thread, and flavoured with almonds, 
pistachios or rose water. (A. N. Tr. I. 423 note). These ‘ Threads 

from Cathay ’ are also known as 

II. 112, l. 5. Who still survives and lives at the Kandi inn. 

The word translated here as 4 inn , is Hjl which was used at this time, 
not in the sense of an 4 inn ’ or a 4 hostel/ but for a 44 frontier place exposed 
to the invasions of those who have not embraced Islam. In order to 
form, in such places, an armed population for the defence of the Moslem 
territory, some worldly advantages, all possible privileges in heaven and 
the title of y were attached to a resident in them.” (Sprenger. Tr. 
Mas'udi, 241 note). These Eibdfs or 44 fortified barracks constructed 
on the frontiers of the Empire ” as Dozy describes them (B. I. Tr. 44 
note), afterwards came to be used also as stations for the post, where the 
horses were changed and later still, became inns and hostelries. See also 
the article on 4 Ribat ' in Iloutsma, E. I. III. 13503, where it is said 
that life in the 4 Ribal ’ was spent in devotional and religious exercises, 
but also in doing military duty and keeping guard. The Ribat , was both 
a monastery and a fortified picquet. 

Alberimi gives the latitude of Kandi, or the 4 Guard Station of the 
Prince ’ ( ^1 H; ) as 83°-55', that of Kabul being 33°-47', of Ghazni 33°-/ 
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35', and ox Diinpur (near Jalalabad) 33°-45' N. (S- Tr. I. 317). Elsewhere, 
he mentions a place called Kiri and states that it lies opposite to the 
country of Swat, Sachau ( Ibid . II. 182, 397) thinks that Kiri is a mis- 
spelling of Kandi which he suggests may be Gandamak. (Text, 

IntrocL p. xii-iii). But in the Bibb Ind, Text of Baihaqi t sj occurs at pp 
546, 1. 3 f. f., 829, 1. 2 and 867,1. 13. is mentioned only in this passage.’ 
(Text. 274, 1. 11). On p. 829 (— E. D, II. 150), Baihaqi mentions, ‘ Wai- 
liind, Marminara, Barshor and K.3 ri y in juxtaposition. This would 
indicate that Kiri was somewhere near Peshawar and Waihind, whereas 
Kandi was situated to the north of Kabul, as it was eight minutes of 
latitude more to he north. 

I venture to suggest that Kiri, which is explicitly said by Ba'diaqi to 
have been in Hindustan (54G, 1. 3 f. f,), and appears to have been near 
Mdrgala, may be Shahbaz-Giri or Kapnr-d i-Giri, which lie^ nt ; 3 miles 
north-east of Peshawar. Sliahbaz-Giri is a place of gi\ai intiquily 
siud one of the seven recensions of the Fourteen Rock Edicts of Asoka has 
been found there. (V. Smith, E, H. I. 156 note). It was “on the ancient 
circuitous route to India from the Kabul valley which lay through Pesha- 
war, Charsadda, HotiManlan, and Shahbazgiri to Waihind” {lh, 55 note). 
Kapur-da-Giri, means ‘ Infidels’ Mount J or ‘ G T ri oi the Infidels/ and must 
have been a place of note in ancient times. It is only one mile distant 
from Shahbaz-Giri and the two places are practically identical. 

11. 114, ?. 11 from foot When the bridge was so destroyed that no one 

could pass or, ps it , that holy personage {Amir 
Masud) constructed the present bridge of one 
arch of such excellence and beauty. 
ojjl j\ 3^ ur? * * * ^ \ ^ j\ *1*1 jl o}? 

) J 316, 1. 11. “When it was destroyed by the flood, that 
pious man ‘Abiiya, the merchant, erected the fine and beautiful Bridge of 
One Arch [which is now extant] It is clear from the context that the 
rcbuilder was not Sultan Mas‘ud, but a godly or devout and philanthro- 
pic merchant. Mas‘ud, whose outrageous carousals and drunken orgies 
are described with ill-concealed disgust by Baihaqi, was not and is not 
likely to have been belauded by that author as ‘ a holy personage ’ ). 

it would appear from the words, k no one could pass over it J in the trans- 
lation, that the name of the merchant, was wrongly deciphered and 
written as by the copyist and misunderstood in consequence. This 
^ J; ‘ Bridge of One Arch ’ in Ghazni is mentioned by Minhaj at 
289, 292 infra. 

II, 118, L 5 from foot. First came the golden girdle which teas of the 
value of one thousand kanis and with it * * a 
4 cap '' * prepared at the expense of the same sum . 

is j j-b c** j€ j\j* yjj? ^ ^ 326 , 1. 8 f. f. 

deaThe word is clearly printed as gmi in the text, and the real meaning 
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is that it was worth one thousand dirhams or misqals of gold or silver, 
is the collective plural of J A ‘ thousand \ A similar phrase 
j) j* occurs elsewhere in Baihaqi (Text, 182, 1. 7 f. f.) and is 
more correctly rendered as “ a girdle worth (not ‘ with ’ as in the print), 
seven hundred pieces of gold ” at p. 73 supra. 

We again hear of J& 4 a girdle worth 503 Misqals 

(Text, 24, 1. 3 i f. ), of a a ApJ * in connection with 

a presentation of KhiTats (Text, 417, 1. 13 and 462, last line). Neither 
of these passages is translated by Dowson, but in another, Dowson himself 
says that when Khwaja Hasan Mai man di was appointed Prime Minister, 
he received a rich Khil‘at, a long chain and a girdle, of one thousand 
Misqals (p. 69 supra ; Karnar i hazar Misqal in Text, 177, l. 15). 

1 One thousand Kanis ’ has no meaning, as Kdni is not a monetary 
or Donderary unit in Persian and the real meaning in all these passages 
is the same —a girdle weighing or worth so many hundred or a thousand 
dirhams ot Misqals* The question is discussed more fully in my article 
in Num. Suppl. No, XLII to the J.A.S.B. Yob XXV, 1929, pp. 46-54. 

II. 124, h 3 from foot. He crossed the river Ganges and unexpectedly 
arrived at a city ichich is called Benares and 
which belonged to the territory of Gang. 

5 y JUlhi jj )\ U* jh» | J \ & iSjr"* J. ... yl 31 y 

497, 1. 9 f. f. 

The ‘ territory of Gang ’ must mean here ’ the Kingdom of Gangeya ’ 
lOhedT, who was at this time at the height of his power. Alberuni also 
mentions him and states that Dahlia, the capital of which was Tiauri, i. e 
Tevar near Jabalpur, was, at the time he wrote the Indica (1039 A. 0.), 
ruled by Gangeya. (S. I. 202— E. D. 1. 53). We know also from inscrip- 
tions that Gangeya was ruling in 1033 A . O. ( E. IT 1. 362, 369 ; Duff, 118). 

I have shown elsewhere that this Gangeya is the ‘Kabkana’, 
who sent the extraordinary presents to Mahmud which are men- 
tioned by Ibnu-l-Athir (Ed. Tornberg. IX, 234), Qazvini, Firishta and 
others. 

II. 124, last line. Wrote these letters from Indar-dar-bandi. 

Dowson notes that Elliot’s Mss. read 1 Indar-bedi’ and that form is 
certainly less incorrect. Alberuni speaks of the Duib as k Indra-vedi’. 
(B, I. 211 and note at II, 321). 4 Antarvedi’ is the old Hindu name of the 
Lower Duab from about Etawah to Allahabkl and it is sometimes loosely 
used for the whole Duab also. The name is said to be derived from the 
Kansk. Antar , within and vedi , altar, hearth or earthen platform in the 
courtyard of a house. (Elliot, Races. II. 10). But others say it means 
between the waters \ (I. G. XI. 364). 

II. 125, 12 and Footnote. Here occurs the lacuna mentioned in the 

Bibliographical Notice at p. 54 . 

Dowson, following Morley, states that “ about a page and a half of / 

21 
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matter is missing’* at p. 498 [not 408] of the Bibl. Inch Text. This seems 
to me to be an estimate so conservative as to be utterly misleading. The 
lacuna is much more extensive and embraces the chronicle of no Jess 
than eleven months . The record of the occurrences of the year 424 H. 
commences on 1. 13, p. 446 of the B. I. Text, The latest event of that 
year which finds mention is the death of Abu-l-Hasan ‘Uqaili on the 4th 
of Rajah (491, 1. 4 f.f.). The next four pages relate to some events which 
had taken place at Nishapur in the summer and this is followed by the 
account of Ahmad Nmltigin’s conquests in Hindustan, (pp. 496-8). This 
is where the lacuna is found, but the event recorded on the immediately 
following page relates to Friday, 4th Jumddi II [425 IL], Then we have 
references to Tuesday, 15th Jumadi II, middle of Rajab, 1st Sh‘aban and 
5th Sh‘aban on p. 506 and 16th Sh'aban and 1st Ramazan on p. 509. Along 
story of Iiarun-al-Raslnd and the Barmecides intervenes on pp. 512-522 
and then there is an explicit reference to the arrival on Monday, 10th 
Ramazan 425 II., of bad news from Khwarizam on p. 522, 1. 8. The diary 
of the rest of the year then proceeds as usual and a regular series of dates 
in the three subsequent months arrests attention at pp. 524, 526, 528, 
531, 536, winding up with Wednesday, 21st Zi-l-hijja at p. 538. Baihaqi 
then notes that the 1st of Muharram 426 fell on a Saturday. (540, 1. 10). He 
had meticulously registered before, the week day on which the 1st of 
Muharram of 422, 423 and 424 had fallen (pp. 103, and also 168, 353 and 
446). The fact that there is no such record for the initial day of 425 H. 
proves beyond doubt that the events of Ibe latter half of 424 and the 
first five months of 425 H. find no place in the extant portion of his 
History. This also explains why the Expedition to Hindustan and the 
siege and capture of Sarsuti in 424-5 II. which is descri bedin some 
detail by Gardczi (Z. A. 99, 1. 8), the T. A. (11, 1.2 f.f.), andFirishta 
(I. 41, 1. 10 f. f.) is apparently ignored there, altogether. 

II. 125, l. 8 from foot. Insurrections have also broken out in Khatlan 

and Tukharistan . 

Khatlan or Khutlan was the country of the Ilaiatala, Hephthalites or 
Ephtlialites and its capital Hulbak, was near the modern Kohlb. (L. E. C. 
438). Tukharistan lay to the eastward of Balkh, stretching along the 
side of the Oxus as far as the frontiers of Badakhshan and was bounded 
on the south by the mountain ranges north of Bamiyan and Panjhir. 
The towns of Khulm, Samangan, Andaraba, Walwalij and Tayiqan were 
all included in Tukharistan (L.E. C. 426-8) and the province corresponded 
roughly to the Afghan Turkestan of our maps. The derivation of the 
name from the Sansk. Tushar , ‘ cold or sno w \ does not sound convincing. 
II. 126, l. 15. The Amir sent a Persian Secretary to Tilak . 

di; jji * y 501, 1. 6 f. f. 4 He sent Iraqi, the 

secretary, privately to Tilakb Iraqi was the nisba or surname of the 
Secretary. ‘Iraqi the Secretary ;0 is frequently mentioned by 
Baihaqi who gives hig full name as Abul Hasan-i-‘ Iraqi. (Text, 618, G22; 
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see also 549, 617). The death of Abul Hasan-i-Traqi the Dabir, on 
6th Sh‘aban 429 H, is also recorded. (Ibid, 672, L 6). 

II. 127, 7. 9 from foot. This Tilak was the son of a barber. 

X ^ 0-* - 503, 1. 5. This is what is said in the Bibl. Ind. 

Text, but F. (I. 42, 1. 10) calls him 1 Tulak the son of Husain \ while the 
T.A. (12, 1. 13) prefers 4 Taluk the son of ‘ Husain and still another per- 
version ‘ Jaisen ’ is found in one of Elliot’s manuscripts. (60 supra). 
Baihaqi does not give the name of Tilak’s father at all, but Gardezi 
states that he was the son of 4 Jahlan 5 uW* (Z. A. 102, 1. 6.). This 
would indicate that 1 Husain 9 and ‘ Jaisen ’ are both mistranscriptions 
of ‘ Jahlan’. ‘Jalhana’ or Mahlansi ’ is an old name found in dynastic lists 
and inscriptions. (Duff. C. I. 192, 297 ; I. A. XVIII. 213-4). 

II. 134, 1. 11. The Amir arrived at Herat on Thursday , the middle 
of Zi-l-hijj a. 

The month is given but the year is not specified in Dowson’s transla- 
tion. It was 425 H. (538, 1. 4). The next event mentioned — the appoint- 
ment of Prince Maudud as Governor of Hindustan on Saturday 6th Zi-1- 
q‘ad — is also recorded without any mention of the year. It was 427 II. 
(622, 1. 4). 

15th 2l-l-hijja 425 H. was Thursday, 31st October 1034 A, G. 
6th Zi-l-q‘ad 427 H. was Tuesday, 31st August 1036. But 3rd Zi-l-qad 
427 II. was Saturday, 28th August 1036. The printed text has fr- ‘ third 
of £H-q‘ad, ’ not ^ sixth, as in Dowson. 

II. 134, l. 9 from foot. And S'ad Salman to be accountant and 

treasurer. 

This SVH-Saluun was most probably the father of the poet 
Ma^ud-i-S'ad-i-S^lman. Masud says in a Qasida written in the reign 
of Ibrahim Ghaznavi that his father had been in the service of the 
dynasty for sixty years. (E. D. IV. 521). Sultan Ibrahim died in 492 H. 
The statement is repeated in another of this poet’s oU : v 0 r ‘ Prison- 
rhymes’, where the father is said to have done service for fifty years and 
to have been rewarded with large estates, which after descending by 
inheritance to Mas‘ud, had been taken away from him on account of the 
intrigues of his adversaries. ( lb . 526). 

II. 135, l. 14. On another day of the 'Id, 

‘ Another day of the ‘Id/ is hardly intelligible. A :° ,3ij (660, I. 9) 
means ‘ On the day after the ‘ Id / i.e after the ‘Id -i-Q urban, 10th Zi-1- 
hijja 428 H. The event next recorded, the investiture of the Comman- 
der-in-chief, * AJi Daya, with a robe of honour, is referred to Thursday, 
the middle, i.e . 15th of Zi-l-hijja. As the ‘Id or 10th had fallen on a 
Saturday (Text 659, last line), 15th, Thursday is serially correct. The 17th 
is stated to have been a Saturday. (138 infra). 

II. 136, 1. 1. Tits , Kohistnn Hirat , Ghurjistdn ... ..arc well garrisoned . 
ia Text, 661, l. 1, Quhistan is the specific nme of a hilly 
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district which lay north-west of the Zarah lake and on the border of the 
Great Desert. Its chief towns were Tun and Qain. Tun was one of the 
strongholds of the Assassins. Qain was the central town of Quhistan. 
Tun (Lat. 34 c N., Long. 5 Q :° E.) lay about fifty miles westward of Qain 
(Lat. 33° N., Long. f>9 E.). (Browne, L. H. P. II, 458). Birjand has 
now taken the place of Qain as the chief town of Quhistan. They are all 
shown in the Map appended to Holdich’s Gates of India. 

Gharjistan lay north of Ghor and to the east of Badghis, at the 
head of the Upper Murghab. (Be Strange, L. E. C. 415; Houtsma, E.I. 
(I. 141). It should not be confused with Gurjistan or Georgia, as it has 
been in the Index to Raverty’s Translation of the T* N. and elsewhere, 
il. 137, 7. 8 . After the Sultan has subdued lie , Khurasan and the 
J abb dl {Hills), 

Jibal (not Jabbil) does not mean here ‘ hills ’ in general, but is the 
specific or proper name of a district which corresponds roughly with 
the Media Atropatene of the old Greek and Roman geographers or 
the ‘Irfiq-i-‘A;jam oil the Arabs. It was called k Pahlcv 7 or ‘the Hilly ’ 
region in S assanian times, 1 Jibal \ lit. 4 mountains \ is the Arabic render- 
ing or substitute of ‘ 1‘ahievi The boundaries of the province were rather 
ill-defined. “ Some! lines Azarbiijan and the Caspian provinces were 
considered to form part of it, sometimes, they, as well as Rai and Isfahan, 
were considered as bmng outside of it (lloutum-Schindler, Eastern 
Persian Iraq, p.5). EKewhere, the Jibal is described as “the mountainous 
district from Isfahan to Zanjin, Qazvin, Hamadan, Dinawar and Kir- 
misin : \ Hasan-i-Sabab was indebted for bis sobriquet of Sliaikhu-l-Jibil 
— " Old Man of the Mountains ’—to this district. {At a, Tr. III. 896 note). 

The 4 son of Kaku’ (1. 8) was ‘ALiu-d-daula J 4 afar bin Tvakuya. ‘ Kaku- 
ya 7 signifies in Turki ‘ maternal uncle’ and this Prince was so called 
because he was the maternal uncle of Majdu-d-daula Dilami. (Khwan- 
damir, H. S. in E. D. IV, 135). 

II. 137, l. 9. The chief of the Ghdzis , the army of Lahore ., might 

undertake the business . 

‘ Chief of the Ghazis 7 was the official designation at this time of 
'Abdulla Qaraiigm, who is mentioned under bis proper name at 119 
supra. (Text, S02, 1. 3). The warriors (Ghazis) who are said at 123 supra 
to have sided with Ahmad Nialtigin in his struggle with Qazi Shiraz 
were under the command of this ‘Abdulla Qaratigin. (Text, 497, 1. 1). 
Qaratigin had been one of the favourite Hajibs of Sultan Mahmud 
Ghaznavi. (M. G. 139 note). These Ghdzis were men who had volunteered 
for service in India. Mr. Gibb points out that “though the old feeling 
for Jihad had cooled down by this time, the inducement of paradise 
held out as the reward of the martyr was still strong enough to maintain 
a steady movement of volunteers to the theatres of war against infidels. 
These volunteers lived on the frontier in forts or fortified lines called 
‘ Rib at ’ which means litei ally ‘Pickets’ and were known as Ghdzis or 
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Murabits , “Mounted Frontiersmen ” (Ibn Batuta. Introd. 33* See also 
Houtsma, E.I. III. 1150-3). The Salar-i-Ghazian was their Commander- 
in-chief. “ Twenty thousand volunteers from Mawarau-n-nahr, who were 
anxious to be employed in some holy expedition ” had taken service under 
Mahmud when he invaded Qanauj. (‘Utbi, 41 ante ; see also 31, 49 ibid.). 
There is another reference to them in Ibnu-l-Athir’s account of the 
Somanath expedition also, where the invading force is stated to have 
consisted of 30000 horse, besides volunteers”. (469 infra). 

II. 139, l. 9. He appointed Khwdja Bu Nasr Noki , my preceptor , to 
be in attendance on him [Amir S' aid, the son of Sultan 
Masud\. 

I lj £ y j**' y ^1^** 664, 1. 9. 
He [the Sultan] appointed Khwaja Bu Nasr Noki, as the preceptor [of 
his young son Amir S‘aid, who was left in Ghazni, as the representative 
of his father while Mas‘ud was away on the expedition against Hansi]. 
Noki was never the preceptor or superior of Baihaqi. here 

used in the sense of ‘ guide, director, manager, virtual administrator \ 
Abu Nasr Mushkan was Baihaqi’s Ustad and Head of the Correspon- 
dence Department upto his death in Safar 431 H. (Text, 748-749), when 
Abu Sahl Zauzani succeeded him. (Ibid. 753, J. 16). Abu Nasr Noki was 
employed in the same department, and Baihaqi was, in fact, the senior 
officer. (Ibid. 332, 1. 1). 

II. 139, l. 8 from foot. He encamped, on the banks of that river 

[Jailam] near Dinarkotah . 

This camping ground has not been identified, probably because the ‘ re 5 
and ‘ kaf ’ have been transposed by the scribe. The place meant is, most 
probably, Dhangrot or Dangrot on the Jchlum, still a well-known place 
of mahseer fishing on that river. It is now in Jehlum district and is 
mentioned in the I. G. (XIV. 151). It is also called Tangrote and is close 
to Dina, a railway station eleven miles north of Jhelum town. Dina is 
in Lat. 32°-40 / N.; Long. 73°-50 / E. Constable, 24 E c. This Dhingrot or 
Dingrot should not be confused withDinkot or Dhankot. (Lat. 32 U -5<S / N. ; 
Long. 71°-40 / E.) which is mentioned sometimes in the Mughal Chronicles. 
Dinkot was situated on the Indus , about seven miles above Kalabagh. It 
has been now washed away by that fickle river. (Wood, Journey 76). 

II. 140, Z. 6 from foot. He came through the pass of Sakawand , where 

so much snow had fallen that it was beyond 
calculation. 

Le Strange says Sagawand was one of the three chief towns of the 
district of Bamiyau. (L. E. C. 418). Babur describes it as one of the 
villages of Luhugar [modern Lohgar] which was one of the turnans (sub- 
divisions) of the Kabul district proper, and locates it near Charkh. 
(B.N. Tr. 217). Dowson (578 infra ) places it at or near Jalalabad and 
speaks, on the authority of Idrisi, of its warm climate, in which snow 
did not fall ! It is obvious that this last remark is inapplicable to the 
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place an^er notice. The fact is that this Sxhawand was not near Jalal- 
abad at all, but lay about 50 miles south of Kabul, and about 35 miles 
north-east of Ghazni. The Saga wand Pass lay along the direct route 
from Ghazni to India, (by way of Iriyab, Kurram, Shanuzan and 
Naghar), which was followed by Mahmud Qhaznavi as well as Shihabu-d- 
din Ghori and other early Musalmau invaders of India. (Raverty, N, A. 
72-4). The Saji/van Pass is shown in Constable 24 C a. 

II. 141, l 7, The commanders and officers of the garrison of the five 
forts also returned to Ghazni. 

The B. I. text says nothing specific about the number of the forts. 

>. 3 ^->3! A* 11 *. ^ 0 ^')^ 3 aUJ* 3 Vh 3 665, 1. 2 f. f. 

“ And the families and the honoured ones and the other great 
persons (who had retired for a time) to the forts came back.” £r- means 
4 retiring ' and £cr- may mean “ fortresses to which people could 
retire”. But Richardson says that gy* [sipanj] also means 4 a place to 
which one retires to take rest for a few days Elliot's Ms. appears to 
have read [panj] instead of f sipanj], but there is no specific 

reference to ‘five' forts anywhere in the preceding context. It would 
appear that when Mas* fid marched to India, the palace establishments, 
the women, the servants, etc. who did not accompany the Sultan were 
sent away to rusticate during his absence in certain fortresses, which, 
from their natural position or capability for defence, were regarded as 
secure places of refuge in critical times. 

II. 141, L 14. On Tuesday , the 3rd of Jumada-l-awwal, the Amir cele- 
brated the festival of New Year’s Day. 

There must be some error here, as we have just been told that Masud 
returned to Ghazni on Sunday, the 3rd of Jumadiu-l-awwal (140, 1. 7 
1 f.) and stayed lor one week at the old palace of Mahmud. (141, 1. 4). 
According to the B. I. text, the festivities connected with the Nauruz 
commenced, not on Tuesday, the 3rd, but when four days remained of 
Jumada-l-awwal, • a‘.U J\ j \ <*033 (666, 1. 4). Calcu- 

lation proves that this day, i.c . the 26th Jumadi I, was Tuesday, 6th 
March 1038. This reckoning is also serially correct, as if the 3rd was a 
Sunday, the 26th must have been a Tuesday. 

11. 143, ?. 7. The author out of employ. 

There is nothing corresponding to this caption in the printed text and 
its interpolation here is uncalled for and misleading. Baihaqi does not 
speak here of himself at all. The person who is here said to have been 
thrown out of employ and ordered to remain as a sort of prisoner in his 
own house was not Baihaqi, but Khwaja Abul Fatb Mas* ud, the son-in-law 
of the Sultan's Vazir, Khwaja ‘Abdu-s-Samad, This man had been appointed 
* Kad-Khuda ' of the Prince Maudud, through the influence of his father- 
in-law, as is related only a few lines lower down. He appears subse- 
quently to have fallen out of favour and what Baihaqi says is that this 
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Masud was , at the time when he icrote this paragraph in 451 H ., 4 out of 
employ ' and kept as a prisoner in his own house by the command of Sultan 
Ibrahim. Baihaqi then moralises in his platitudinous way upon the 
vicissitudes of earthly things and the changes brought about by the 
whirligig of time in men's conditions. Baihaqi also explains the causes 
of the man's downfall in subsequent times. He observes that this Khwaja 
Mas‘fid was a handsome and elegant youth of good family, but he was 
totally inexperienced in practical affairs and the ways of the world. 
He had been brought straight from his domestic circle and his school to 
the foot of the throne without any training and so “ had afterwards 
to see what he saw and bear what he bore." (Text. 822, 1. 13; 823, 1. 9). 

Baihaqi does appear to have been dismissed from office in the latter 
part of the reign of ‘Abdu-r-Rashld and was out of employ also in the 
fifty-seven days’ usurpation of Tughril. lie appears to have been rein- 
stated after the accession of Farrukhzad, but again sent into compulsory 
retirement towards the end of his reign. He does not appear to have 
been “ out of employ " at any time during Mas ‘fid's reign, (see Text, 754), 
though he is said to have been sent to prison, for some misdemeanour 
by a Qizi, in that of Maudud. (Barthold, Art. in Houtsma, E. I. I. 593). 
II. 144, /. 5 from foot. A sumptuous feast was prepared and messes 

of potage were placed round. 

This is another allusion to good living and gastronomy. The word 
used is j* (824, 1. 12). It occurs again on 825, 1. 2, and is translated by 
Dowson as 'dinner ’ at 145 infra. But ‘ Harisa’ really signifies a sort of 
ragout, a delectable viand like potpourri and not ‘ dinner'. Abul Fazl gives 
the recipe for making it thus : “ Take ten seers of meat, 5 seers of crushed 
wheat, 2 seers of ghee, £ seer salt and 2 dams weight of cinnamon". (Atn y 
Tr. I. 60). Steingass says 4 Harisa ' is made by boiling bruised wheat to 
a consistency and adding to it meat, butter, cinnamon and other aromatic 
herbs. 4 Harisa ' is mentioned by Firdausi as a rich dish placed before 
Bahram Gor when he found shelter in a dihkan’s house after losing his 
way in the chase. (Turner Macau's Ed. of the Shahnama t III. 1514, 

I, 19). Budauni tells us that Shah Fath-ullah Shirazi died, because he 
“ treated himself by eating Harisa , when he had a burning fever and 
however much the Hakim ‘x\li forbade i( f he would not be prevented” 
(Text, II, 869, Tr. 381). 

II. 147, l 17. He sent me a sealed, answer by the hands of the Silt - 

kadar or seal-bearer. 

jIj SL\ 5* 826, 1. 3 f. f. The word is 

‘ Askudar ’ and it is used by Baihaqi at 363, 1, 4, 392, 1. 7, 424, 1. 6, 451, 1. 9, 
494, 1. 7, and 694, 1. 9, either for a courier or for his post-bag. Sprenger 
states that “ in the post-office OO’.- 3 ), every letter or parcel put to 
post or come by post was entered in a list, which was called 
in Arabic, that is to say, eSol J & V 1 - In this list, the number of letters 
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and parcels was named and the address of every one of them specified / ’ 
(Tr. Mas‘udi, 331 note). The derivation from ^ j\ is only one 
of the many etymological enormities of the Arab lexicographers and is 
absolutely worthless. In the very same note, Sprenger tells us that the 
postal station where the mules and the horses were changed was also 
termed and Richardson says j\&*\ signifies ‘courier/ 

II. 147, 1. 9 from foot. During the night , Amir Muhammad was 

brought from the fort of Naghar . 

Dowson notes that “ Elliot read the name as ‘Naghz/ which must be 
wrong, as the author probably “means the fort of Nagarkot*'. But the 
context shows that Elliot was right. This Naghar (or Naghz) was not so 
very far from Ghazni itself. Ga^dezi, in the counter-part passage, calls 
the fort ‘ Barghand * ^ j. and states that the Prince Yazd\ u\ who is here 
said to have brought Muhammad, had been sent shortly before on a 
punitive expedition to the [Foot-hills orj ‘ Koli payeh-i-G hazni/ as the 
Afghans in that region had been again refractory and truculent. (Z. A. 
109, 1. 3 ; B. I. 29, Tr. 44), I venture to suggest that this is the Naghar or 
Naghz which is mentioned in the Zafarna ma of Yazdi (E D. III. 522) and 
the Matlau-s-S'adain of ‘Abdu-r-Razzaq. (Ib. IV. 93). It was near Iryab, 
and situated in close proximity to, if it was not identical with, what is 
now called Baghzan or Bazghan. Gardezi’s appears to be only 
another form of or Bazghan “is the chief place in Iryab ” 
and lies thirty-five Kuroh or about seventy miles south-east, of Kabul. 
(Raverty, N. A. 68). Bayazid Biyat also speaks of Gardcz (65 miles 
south-east of Kabul,) Naghz and Bangash in juxta-position, (Memoirs, 
Tr. J. A. S. B. (1898), LXVII, 299). Naghar or Baghzan is now in the 
Kurram Political Agency. 

II. 149, l. 18. Then asked Hurra Khutali , the mother of the Sultan , to 
interfere in the matter. 

o*- ^ y-J* O^E j\, §28, 1. 13. The 

Hihl. Ind. text also reads the sentence thus, but there must be some error 
and a 3 or copulative conjunction must have been inadvertently dropped 
out by the copyist. Baihaqi repeatedly states that Hurra-i-Khutali was 
the aunt «•* of Sultan Mas ud and not his mother. (Text, 12, ]. 9; 18, 1. 8; 
136, 1. 5). On p. 18,1.8, L’aihaqi explicitly speaks of the Sultan's 
mother and Hurra-i-Khutali as two different persons. j 
J’E At p. 80,1. 10, he mentions them again S* ) u^E SjJi^ 

•j. $ 4 The mother of Sultan Masud and other ladies of 

the harem and Hurra-i-Khutali/ The mother of the Sultan is frequently 
mentioned by him as Sayyida . (Text, 3, 1. 4 f. f.; 5, 1. 16; 125, 1. 10). 

II. 149, l. 20. But she replied that any one who unshed to fall into the 
hands of the enemy might remain at Ghaznin . 

It was not the lady or ladies who gave the reply. It was the Sultan 
who rejected the request and used these angry words in doing so. 
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828, 1. 14. “ They spoke [to the Sultan] and heard in reply that whoso- 
ever wished to fall into the hands of the enemy should stay in Ghaznln’’. 
II. 149, last line. I have determined to go to Hindustan and pass the 
winter in Waihind and Marminara, and Barshur 
{Peshawar) and Kiri. 

Waihind, Ohind or Hund, as it is now called, lay about fifteen miles 
north of Atak. Marminara has not been identified and the name of the 
place is probably spelt wrongly. It may be the x** ‘ The Ford 9 
[of the village] of ‘ Mahanara’, which is mentioned by Alberuni. “ Swelled 
by these affluents ”, he writes, u the river Ghorvand, [i. e . the Kabul river] 
is a great river opposite the town of Purshavar, being there called the 
Ford , from a ford near the village of Mahanara , on the eastern bank of 

the river ”, and it falls into the river Sindh below the capital of Alqan- 

daliar [Gandhara], i.e. “ Vaihind (Sachau’s Tr. I 259). It is not un- 
likely that this ^ is a copyist’s error or local corruption for x.**. There is 
still a place called ‘ Prata’li Minara’, signifying in Pushtu, ‘ the Fallen 
Minara’ [or Tower], in this neighbourhood and Bayazld Biyat states that 
Humayun crossed the Indus somewhere near it in 950 A. II. — 1551 A. C. 
(Raverty, N. A. 93 ; J. A. S. B. 1898, p, 305). Elsewhere also, Raverty says 
that Prata’h Minara lies “ on the west bank of the Indus, above Atak.” 
(T. N. Tr. 7S, 1043 notes). Peshawar is 43 miles W. of Atak (Attock). 

Kiri or Giri is probably, Shahbaz-Giri, or Kapur-da-Giri, * Giri 
of the Kafirs \ 40 miles north-east of Peshawar (Vincent Smith, Asoka, 
note) and 20 miles north-west of Waihind. (Beal. Buddhist Records, 

I. 114 note). Peshawar is 22 miles N. W. of Waihind. See my notes on 

II. 112, 1. 5 ante and 273, 1. 8 post. 

IK 154,?. 6. And of my being appointed to the government of 
Khwarizm and of my losing it and going to Re and of 
Altuntash . All this 1 will mention. 

Cfij ^ y&s 51 ^>^3 O* 3 j fjj ly. j y 

^ £*. (£j iSy y. 833, 1. 3. As Baihaqi is not known to have been 
appointed governor of Khwarizm at any time, he conld not have lost the 
governorship and he was certainly not responsible for the loss of that 
kingdom. What the sentence means is, “ I will relate fully how the 
kingdom went out of our [i.e., Sultan Mas‘ud’s) hands and speak of 
Khwarizm and Altuntash and how that province [Khwarizm] passed out 
of our [Sultan Mas‘ud’s] grasp and of our [Sultan Mas'ud’s] march 
towards Re.” 

This tenth volume of Baihaqi’s work is entirely devoted to the 
affairs of Khwarizm and contains a detailed account of its history from 
the days of Abu-l-‘ Abbas Mamun to the year 432 H. 

Khwandamir informs us that in 426 H., Masud marched with a great 
army to Jurjan and Tabaristan, because his governor in ‘Iraq im- 
22 
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plored help from him against the Seljuqs. The inhabitants of Qum and 
Sawa also had rebelled and Abu Sahl Hamduni, his Governor of Rai, 
nad been driven out by ‘AMu-d-dauJa bin Kakuya. (E.D. IV, 196-7; see 
also Gardezi, Z.A, 99-100 ). Mas*ud bad to march again to Rai in H. 430 , 
as the Seljuqs bad besieged that town. Baihaqi himself refers to the 
event at 137, 141-2, ante. 

II. 15S, l . 8. The author teas Maulana Nuru-d-din Muhammad Vfi. 

Dr. Nizamu-d-din has pointed out that ‘Awf/s real laqab was 
Sadidu-d-dm and not Nuru-d-dln, as Elliot and other writers have given 
it on the authority of Hamdulla Mustaufi. Very few of the facts of 
‘Awfi’s life-history have been ascertained with precision. All that can 
be said is that he was born between 1171 and 1176 A.C. in Bukhara 
and died about A.C. 12 3 2-3. Besides composing the Jaicamia and the 
Luuabu-l-Albab , he made in 620 H. a translation of Tanukhi’s Faraj 
b'adu-sh-shidda , which takes priority over the better known version of 
Dihistani. The latter was made about 650 H. and, before its discovery, 
was supposed to be the earliest. (J.H. 14-19). 

II. 159, l. 20. So he [ Bahrain Gaur ] placed Ms army and country in 
charge of his brother Zasi . 

^-3 is an error for Narsi (Narses). (Rogers, Tr. Shdhndma. 
414, 415; Rawlinson, Seventh Oriental Monarchy, 296, 298). 

II. 160, l. 17. 4 1 am that ferocious lion; I am that huge elephant; 

My narneis Bahram Giir, and my patronymic Bujabala 9 , 

The original words are: 

^ (* : * (*** } ^ Jr* c/ (**• 

This story, as well as the distich, is held by modern scholars to be 
spurious, though it is sponsored by Th‘alibi ( Ghurar, Ed. and Tr. 
Zotenberg, 556-7), wbo quotes it on the older, if not more respectable 
authority of Khurdadbih. Browne says that this tale of Bahram Gor is 
only “one of many apocryphal legends relating to the origin of Persian 
pootry, which the authors of the Tazkirahs delight to tell, Daulatshah 
relates still another anecdote ascribing the invention of the Persian 
couplet to the joint efforts of Bahram Gor and his mistress Dilaram. 

( Tazkira , Ed. Browne, 28-29). According to others, the first Bait in the 

language was inscribed on the Palace of Shirin, or was the graceful 

utterance of a young son of Y‘aqub ibn Lais or composed by ‘Abbas 

of Merv in praise of the Khalif Mamun All these tales are unworthy 

of serious attention and entitled to little or no credence (L.H.PJ.12-14). 
See also Berthels in Houtsma. (E ,1. III. 1058-9). 

Perhaps the most curious and arresting thing in the couplet is the 
word ‘ Bujabala/ which Bahram says was his patronymic. ‘ Bujabala 9 or 
1 Abu Jabala* may mean in Arabic, ‘ Father of the Mountain/ but 
* Bujabala 9 also bears a close phonetic resemblance to the Sanskrit 
Bhujabala , 4 strong-farmed * — a name or epithet actually borne by more 
than one Hindu king. (Duff, C, I. 155, 160). 
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II. 161, l 8 from foot. The Solis of Persia. 

1 Soli 7 is a miswriting of ( Luli 9 or 4 Luri, 9 which is generally 
derived from Luristan, the district from which the Persian gypsies are 
believed to have originally come and spread over other parts of Asia. 
Th*alibi speaks of them as 4 Luriy-yun \ ( Ghurar , 564-9). The inter- 
change of 4 r , and 4 1 ’ is very common. Luristan is in Lat. 34° N., Long. 
47° E. Dames says that the Loris or Lolis of Persia are really the same 
as the Dorns or Mirasis, the hereditary minstrels of Indian villages. (The 
Baloch Race, 17), 

II. 162, l. 2 from foot. Muhammad Tift, the compiler of this work 

..... had once been in Kambayat {Cambay). 

Dr. Nizamu-d-din’s comments on this incidental personal reference 
are more imaginative than historical. “Soon after this”, we read, “he [ 4 Awfi] 
was sent as the Chief Judge at the behest of Qabacha to the recently 
acquired country of Gujarat or Nahrwala, as it was then called”. (J. H. 
IntrocL 14). And again, “ We gather that he [ 4 Awfi] was the judge of 
that place (Kambayat) in the province of Nahrwala, then a depen- 

dency of Malik Nasiru-d-din Qabacha ” {Ibid, 8), Now, it is common 
knowledge that Nahrwala or Gujarat was an absolutely independent 
Hindu kingdom upto 1298 A.C, and that it came really under Muham- 
madan sway only in that year. If Qabacha ever invaded any part of the 
country, it was only a lightning raid like Mahmud's in 1026 or Aibak's in 
1199 A.C. This learned writer seems to me to have completely misunder- 
stood the real position of ‘Awfi and the nature of his duties. Lstakhri 
and Ibn Hauqal tell us that * 4 from Kambaya to Saimur is the land of 
the Balhara and in it there are several Indian kings. It is a land of 
infidels, but there are Musalmans in its cities and none but Musalmans 
rule over them on the part of the Balhara, There are Jama Masjids in 
them,” (E.D.I. 27, 34. See also Idrlsi, lb. 88). Elliot, commenting upon 
this, states: “The Musalmans in these parts were treated** with great 
consideration by the native princes. They were governed by men of their 
own faith, as the traveller (Ibn Hauqal) informs us, was also the case 
ivith Musalmans in other infidel dominions , as among the Khazarson the 
Volga, the Alans of the Caucasus and in Ghana and Kaugha in Central 
Africa, They had the privilege of living under their own laws, and no 
one could give testimony against them, unless he professed the Muham- 
madan faith”, {Ibid. 457), ‘Awfi was sent as Chief Judge only to decide 
cases among the Musalmans who had resorted for commerce and trade 
to the country, which was still hold firmly in the grasp of its Hindu 
kings. His functions were like those of Consuls in our own times. 
The author of the KitabvA- Ajaib al Hind informs that the Hindus 
punished theft in a Hindu with death, or a heavy fine or with confis- 
cation of property. But “ if the thief is a Musalman, he is judged by the 
Behermen of the Musalmans, who pronounces sentence according to 
the Jaws of Islam. The Behermen takes the place of the Qadi ia a :j 
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Musalman country. He can only be chosen from those who have made 
a profession of Islam.” (Book of the Marvels of India, Eng. Tr. 140. See 
also Ibid , 120-1). 41 In every one of the cities of China”, writes Ibn 
Ratuta also, 44 there is always a Shaikh-al-Islam, to whom all matters 
concerning the Muslims are referred, i.e. who acts as an intermediary 
between the government and the Muslim community, and a Qadi to 
decide legal cases between them *\ (Gibb, 290). 

II, 163, l. 3. In this city , . . . teas a body of Fir e-tcor shippers as well as 
the congregation of Musalmans. 

The word rendered as 4 Fire-worshippers 7 is (164 infra, note), 
which Dowson himself translates as 4 Buddhist 7 at 311 infra. Restates 
that it 41 means Christianity as well as Fire worship 77 and is applied 
probably to “any established religion other than Muhammadanism. 77 
Ravcrty also tells us that according to the Dictionaries, “ it is very 
widely applied, to signify a Christian, also a worshipper of fire or Gabr, 
a pagan, an infidel or any unbeliever 77 . (Tr. T.N. 567 note). Vullers 
and Steingass both give 4 Lamaism 7 as one of its many meanings and 
there can be little doubt that 7 Jm-i-Tarsdi is employed by Minhaj for 
Tibetan Lamaism or Shamanism in the passage translated at 311 infra . 

Moreover, two statements are made by k Awfi himself in the course of 
the narrative which militate with considerable force against the * fire wor- 
shipper 7 interpretation. 44 None of the courtiers of the Rai 77 , writes 
*Awfi, “paid any attention to him [the complainant, IvhaUb 4 ^liJ or 
rendered him any assistance, each one being desirous to screen those of 
his own persuasion And again he informs us that the 44 Rai then told 
them (his courtiers] that he had felt unable to place implicit confidence 
iu any one, because a difference of religion was involved in the case ” 
Now, if these words have any meaning, they must imply that some 
at least of the courtiers of Siddharaja were Parsis or Indian Zoroastrians, 
and that they possessed such influence, that he was apprehensive of 
their suppressing and distorting the truth. In other words, these Tarsd 
must have constituted not only a numerous and dominant element in 
the population of Cambay, but a powerful party or faction in his own 
court, whose clannishness he distrusted and whose bigotry he disliked. 
No one who knows anything of the history of the Indian Parsis can 
entertain any such supposition fora moment and the unavoidable con- 
clusion must be that these Tarsd must have belonged to some other Indian 
sect e. g . the Jaina, whose tenets bore a striking resemblance to those of the 
Buddhists. Now the similarity between these two creeds is so close and 
remarkable, that European scholars are still divided in opinion as to their 
historical relation and philosophical connection. Some hold that the 
Jain; are a mere offshoot of the Buddhists, while others are sure that 
they e an independent sect, 44 which sprang from the same period and 
the sa ' religious movement, in opposition to Brahmanism. ” The politic 
&al cor ection of the Jainas with the rulers of Gujarat also dates from very 
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early times and it is common knowledge that not only the councillors and 
ministers, but the commanders and leaders of tlie armies of the Chalukyas 
were Jainas. (B.G.I. i, 169-171; Forbes, Ras Maid , 139-41), These Tarsd 
were, I think’, Jainas. I leave the matter here as I have discussed it more 
fully in the Journal of the Cama Oriental Institute, VIII, 1926, pp. 19-37. 
II. 164, L 9 from foot. Bat tohen the army of Bala invaded Nahrwdla , 

they [the mosque and minarets] were destroyed. 

Dowson notes that ‘Bala’ is also written ‘ Balwa } and ‘Maid* 
[Malwa ?]. An invasion of Gujarat by a king of Malwa, named Subhat 
Varman (died c. 1211 A, C.) in the reign of Bhima Deva II (1178- 
1241 A,C.) and another by his son Arjuna Deva are mentioned in contem- 
porary inscriptions, (Duff, C.1. 162, 177). The Jaina chronicles of Gujarat 
also state that Balldla , the King of Malwa, invaded Gujarat about 1145 
A.C. in the reign of Kumarapala and that Kumarapala took the war into 
tlie enemy’s country, beheaded Ballala and reduced the rulers of Malwa 
to their former position of vassals of Gujarat. This statement is con- 
firmed by several epigraphic records. (B.G.I. i. 185; Ind. Ant. LVI. 1927, 
p. 10). The name of Ballala is not found in the dynastic list of the 
Paramaras of Malwa (Duff, 300), but it may have been the familiar or 
contemptuous appellation of some king who appears in the list under a 
more pompous or dignified designation. In any ease, it is certain that the 
Chalukyas and the Paramaras were at constant war with each other and 
their invasions of each other’s territories were frequent. The destruction 
of the mosque in one of these incursions is, therefore, not at all 
improbable, 

A king named Devapaladeve also ruled in Dhar about 1218 A. C, 
(C. I. 178, 185 ; II. M. II. I. Ill, 176) and he may be this Bala. 

II. 165, l. 5. The Rdi of Daur , icho teas the head of all the Rais of 
Hindustan • • * *sent ambassadors . 

Dr. Nizamud-din reads 1 Dwarka ’ here, but Dwarka was probably 
included in Siddharaja ’s own territories and even if it was not, its petty 
chief was not “ the head of all the Rais of Hindustan” and he would not 
have dared to send such an insolent and minatory message to a great king 
like Siddharaja, The conjecture is also ruled out by the fact that the 
king of ‘ Daur ’ is said to have been a great king whose territory was at a 
great distance (176 infra), which is inapplicable to Dwarka. Dowson 
suggests ‘Dravara,’ i.e. the Dravida country. A Jaina chronicler does 
relate a story in connection with an embassy sent by a Sinda or Kadamba 
ting named Permadi of Kalyanakataka (B.G.I. i. 173-4) to Siddharaja, 
but the narrative relates to what is really a conjuring trick founded on 
and interwoven with the prevalent belief in necromancy and hardly 
deserves discussion. 

It seems to me that * Daur 9 is not Dwarka or Dravara but Dhar, the 
metropolis of the Paramaras of Malwa who were the hereditary rivals and 
implacable fpes of the Chalukyas. We know that Siddharaja Jayasiftha 
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invaded and sacked Dhar about 1120 A.C. and confined in anfiron cage 
its king, Yasbovarman, whom he had taken prisoner. (Ind. Ant, X. 159 ; 
Duff, C. 1. 134; Vaidya, H.M.H.I. III. 172). He may have been provoked 
to do so by some such truculent embassy. The war between them is said 
to have lasted for twelve years, (B.G.I.i, 177-8). There are several 
references to the ancestral feud between the two dynasties in the Gujarat 
chronicles. Munja, who ruled at Dhar, circa 1000 A.C., is said to have 
insulted the Chalukya Raja Chamunda and to have taken away his 
umbrella when the latter was passing through Malwa on pilgrimage to 
Banaras. (B.G.I. i. 162). A general of Munja’s nephew, Bhoja, is stated 

to have invaded Anahilvad and sacked the capital, when Bhima I was 
engaged in a war against the King of Sindh. ( lb . 163). Yashovarman’s 
predecessor, Naravarman, is also seated to have continually raided and 
harassed the Ourjjara-Mandala. ( lb . 172-3). 

11, 168, l. 5 from foot. There was a Bdi of Nahrwala named Oitrpal 

... ... Before he had been raised to throne, he 
had passed many of his days in beggary ..... 
and endured all the miseries of travel. 

Dr, Nizamu-d-din reads ‘ Kurpal ’, but makes no attempt to identify 
him. I venture to say with some confidence, that he is no other than 
‘Kumarpal ’[or Kuvarpal] Chalukya who ruled from 1143 to 1173 A. C. 
He was bitterly hated by his predecessor, Siddharaja Jayasinha, who is 
said to have repeatedly tried to seize and make an end of him. Several 
stories of his wanderings in remote places and hair-breadth escapes are 
related with much gusto and wealth of detail by the Jaina chroniclers, 
Hemachandra, Merutunga and others. (Forbes, Ras Mala. Rep. 1874, 
pp. 138-41; B.G.I. i. 182-3). 4 Kuvar * is the Gujarati form of the Sanskrit 
Kumara. Gurpal is a miswriting of J 

There is a curious parallel of the story related by ‘Awfi in the 
Bappa Bhatti Charita, a biography of a Jaina saint so named, which is 
incorporated in the Prabhavakacharila of Chandraprabhasuri, written 
in 1277 A. C. The tale told there is that Amaraja, who reigned at 
Qanauj after his father Yashovarman in the first quarter of the 9th 
century, was so charmed with the beauty of a low-caste Matangi (Mang) 
dancing girl that he gave himself up to her embraces. At last, the Jaina 
saint, Bappa Bhatti, who is said to have lived from 800 to 895 A. C„ 
made him realise the grievousness of his sin. The exponents of the 
Hindu Dharmashastras, on being asked by the king to prescribe the 
proper penance, decided that adequate expiation could be made only by 
the ltaja embracing a red-hot copper image of the woman — as she was a 
Chandala. As this meant certain death', Bappa Bhatti, who was the 
king’s friend and counsellor, pointed out that the sinful deed had 
proceeded only from sinful thought, that if he would keep his mind free 
from sinful thoughts, there would be no sinful deed, and that the best 
mode of expiation was the eschewing of all sinful thought. The king- 
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was delighted with this reasoning, and agreed to follow his advice. 
(Dr. S. K. Ayyangar’s art. on the Bappa Bhatti Charita in J.B.B.R.A.S. 
1927, p. 112). ‘Awfi’s anecdote seems to be a replica of this old Jaina 
legend, with a change in the name. Bappa Bhatti is said to have 
converted Amaraja to Jainism, just as Hemachandra is stated to have 
brought over Kumarapala from Shaivism to the faith of Mahavira. 

II. 172, l. 3. Rdi Kamlii and the Governor of Zabulistan. 

Kamalu’s date is fixed by the fact that his adversary ‘Amr [not 
‘Amru] bin Lais reigned from 265 to 287 H. — 878-900 A . C. Sachau 
suggests that Kamalu must be a hypokoristikon of some such name as 
Kamalavardhana ( Alberuni’s India, II, 361 note), but R. B. Dayaram 
Sahni has recently published an inscription of Bhima, the father of Jaya- 
pala, from which it appears that the full name was Kalakamalavarman. 
(Arch. Surv. Bep. 1917, p.20; Vaidya, H. M. H. I. III. 21). According 
to the Rdjatarangini (V. 232-3), the Kashmir king Gopalavarman 
deposed Samantadeva, the rebellious ruler of Udabhandapura (Waihind), 
and gave his kingdom to Torn min a, son of Lalliya, (Kallar of Alberuni, 
12 ante), with the title of Komaluka. (Duff, C. I. 83 and the authorities 
quoted there; I. G. XTX. 150). This ‘ Komaluka ’ must be the Kamalu 
of ‘Awfi and Alberuni. The British Museum possesses the unique coin of 
a king called * Shri Kamara ’ or ‘ Khamarayaka’ which has been attributed 
to the Shahi Kamalu. (Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval India, 59 ; 
Smith; I.M.C. I. 243-4). Kamaluka was succeeded by Bhima and he by 
Jayapala, the antagonist of Subuktigin and Mahmud. 

The name Fardaghan (1. 6) is read as ‘ Furu’an ’ or ‘ Furughan’ by 
Dr. Nizamu-d-din (foe. cit. 164). 1 suggest that the correct form is 

Farukan or Farukhan. We know that Ardashir Babakan or Papakan, 
the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, married the daughter of a Persian 
noble named Farukan or Farrukhan. Farrukhan was also the name of 
one of the Ispahbads of Tabaristan, who ruled from 709 to 722 A. C. 
(Houtsma, E. I. II. 69; Browne, Tr. of Isfandyar’s History of Tabaristan, 
99). Farrukan or Farrukhan was, in fact, a very common name at this 
time and Justi gives details about no less than twenty well-known men 
who bore it. ( Iranien Namenhuch. 94-5). ‘Sanjari’ is an error for 
‘ Sijizi’.ie. of ‘Sijistan’ or ‘ Sistan.’ 

II. 176, l. 18. Rusal. 

There is a veritable plethora of variants, Ratbal, Ratbil, Rasal, Ratsal, 
Ranbal, Zanbil, Runabil, etc. As the name occurs continuously in the 
Arab Chronicles in some corrupt shape or other, for more than two 
hundred years beginning from A. H. 43, it seems clear that it was not 
the name of an individual, but the designation of a dynasty or a here- 
ditary regal title. The Arab writers give one and the same name, Rotbil, 
Ratbal, Ranbal etc. to the ‘ Kabul Shah ’ or the Shah of Sijistan through- 
out this period of more than two centuries. H. H. Wilson thought it 
must be Ratanpal (Elliot’s note, 417 post), while Raverty could not make 
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up his mind between Ratanpal [Ratna-pala] and Ranapala (N. A. 62), but 
neiiber of these emendations has found favour with other writers. It 
seems unprofitable to indulge in further conjectures, but it may be per- 
missible to offer the suggestion that it maybe J».j Ran-zabal or J*jo 
Rai-zabal, i.e , Rana or Rai of Zabul, the old name of Sistan. Toramana, 
the father of Mihirakula and the leader of the White Huns of Zabul 
who conquered Sind and Malwa about 500 A. 0., is often styled Toramana 
Jauvula. The name of ‘Rajuvula’ or ‘Ran jubula’ is found on Indo-Scythian 
coins (Smith, I. M. C. I, 56 note, 191 and 196) and there are monetary 
issues of the Ephthalites also in the name of Shah Zobola, ‘Shahi Jabula/ 

* Shahi Janabula * or ‘ Shahi Jabuvla*. (Cunningham, Coins of the Later 
Indo-Scythians, 95-97 and 108-110). It is possible that the clue to the ‘Rusal 1 
puzzle lies here and that under it is disguised some such name or title 
as ‘ Ra-juvala \ 4 Rai Jabula/ or 4 Rano Jabula*, ie. King of Jabul , Jamil 
or Zabul. It is possible that the name of the country itself is eponymous 
and that 4 Jauvula 9 or Zobola was the name of some old Ephthalite king 
of great renown. (Ib. 108-9). Indeed, the name Rajuvala or Ranjubula 
seems to be older than the rise of the Ephthalites and some coins on which 
it is inscribed have been assigned to an Indo-Scythian Mahakslitrapa 
who reigned about 110 B. C. (Smith, loc . cit. 196). 

II. 189, foot note. It appears from a statement of I bn Hauqal that the 
Sultans used to reserve a large portion of indigo 
to themselves as a sort of royalty. 

Indigo was, in the old days, a highly-prized substance and Pliny says 
that it used to sell for twenty Denarii the pound. (Tr. Philemon Holland. 
II. 531). Baihaqi states that Sultan Mas‘ud sent, on one occasion, twenty- 
five thousand mans of indigo along with other presents to the Khalif of 
Baghdad and the members of his court. (361, 1. 10). Mr. W. II. More- 
land thinks that this Man must be the small Man of only two pounds, as 
having regard to the scale on which the trade in indigo was carried on 
and the great money value of the article, twenty-five thousand mans or 
twenty-two tons of indigo would be a very substantial figure for those 
days. ( 4 Notes on Indian Maunds ’ in Ind. Ant. LX. 1931, p. 202). 

Daulatshah also relates that when Sultan Mahmud sought to make 
tardy reparation for his niggardliness to Firdausi, he sent him twelve 
camel-loads of indigo. Unluckily, the beasts arrived at one gate of Tus 
only when the poet's coffin was being carried out of the town by another 
gate. ( Tazkira , ed. Browne, 54), 

The point of the anecdote in the text is not very clear. The name of 
the minister was not Hasan Maimandi but Ahmad ibn Hasan Maimandi. 
When the father of the scamp begged the Vazir to forgive his son, 
because the son was an Ahmaq , (fool), whose name was Ahmad, 
He would seem to have unwittingly alluded to the vulgar gibe or word-play, 
that “Every Ahmad is an Ahmaq,” i.e. Fool, See the version in 
Nizamu-d-din, J, H. Ill, xi. i„ p. 222. 
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II. 193, L 14, Destruction of robbers by Sultan Mas'ud . 

This story can be traced to the Siyasatndma of Nizatnu-l-mulk, the 
Vazir of Malik Shah Seljuqi, which was composed in 4S5 H. 1092 A.C. — 
long before ‘Awfi’s JawamVa. The anecdote which follows about the 
poisoned apples is also related there, but with many variations. (Ed. 
Schefer, 58-65; Bombay Lith. Pt. i. 69-78). As Mas‘ud was governor of 
Herat about 408 H. (Z.A. 74, 1. 18), the first story must relate to that period. 
In the Tar'ikh-i-Guzida and the Zinatu-l-Majalis (50G post), the hero of 
the apples anecdote is Mahmud himself, but there is no real difference, as 
the Prince Mas‘ud was appointed Governor of Iraq by Sultan Mahmud 
soon after its conquest in 420 A. H. Mahmud was king, Mas‘ud his 
lieutenant or viceroy and it is even said in the T. N. by Minhaj that 
Mahmud “ placed Mas‘ud on the throne of that country ” (272 infra). 

II. 193, l. 18. In the desert of Khabis there mas a body of Kafaj and 
Buluchis who robbed on the highway . 

Khabis lies on the edge of the Great Persian Desert (called Lut), 
which separates Kirman from Khurasan. (Dames, Baloch Race, 31, 33). 
It was the northern sub-district of Bardaslr, one of the five divisions of 
the Kirman province. Lat. 30°-26 / N., Long. 57°-42 / E. (L. E. C. 299, 322). 
The Kuch (written Qufs by others) were a lawless and most truculent 
Kurdish tribe which dwelt in the mountains of Kirman from very 
early times, down to the seventh century of the Hijra. They, are said to 
have been finally exterminated only by Qutbu-d-din, the Qara Khitai ruler 
of Kirman. who reigned between 651-655 H. ( Tarikh-i-Gu:ida , Gibb 
Series, 180,399,418,530). They Had been severely trounced and almost 
decimated before by ‘Azudu-d-daula Dilami also. (J. H. 80 note). 

There are two places called Tabas and it is far from easy to decide 
which of the two is meant. (1) Tabas-i-Gilaki or Tabas-i-Tamr, i. e. 
Tabas of the Date. It lies on the border of the Great Desert of Lut, 
where many of the roads meet, for which reason Baladhuri calls it the 
4 Gate of Khurasan/ (L. E. C. 359-60). It is also described as a town in 
the Desert between Nishapur, Ispahan and Kirman. {Jin. Tr. III. 67 note). 
Lat, N„ Long. 56°-54 / E. But the Tabas of the text, the place to 

which some of the persons attached to the mission fled after the attack is, 
probably, the other Tabas — Tabas-i J U nndb, Tabas of the Jujubes or Tabas-i- 
Masinan, which lies some fifty miles east of Birjand (L, E. C. 361-2) and 
two marches from Qaln. (Istakhri, loc. cit . 285, 1. 10). Lat. 33° N., Long. 
60° E. Khabis, Birjand and the two places called Tabas are shown in the 
map prefixed to Holdich’s Gates of India. See also Houtsma, E. I. IV. 582. 
II. 196, l. 14. He showed favour to Abu Suhail Rdzihi and they con- 
spired against the great Khwaja 4 Abdu-r-Razzaq* He 
quarrelled with Ahmad Maimani and had him sus- 
pended and called to account . 

There is some blundering here. The same story is translated again 
by Dowson from the Zinatu-l-Majdlis (512 infra) 1 where the sentence 

99 
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runs thus: '‘Among these, he supported Abu SuKal Raziki, whom he 
pitted against the good Khwaja, ‘Abdu-r-Razzaq, son of (Ahmad) 
Hasan Maimandi,” and it appears to be more correct. At any rate, this 
Tuman could never have quarrelled with Ahmad Maimandi, as the latter 
had died so long ago as 424 A. H., 17 years before the accession of 
‘Abdu-r-Rashid. The person ‘ suspended and called to account’ was 
really ‘Abdu-r-Kazzaq his son and it is the latter who is said in th eZinat 
to have been dismissed and heavily fined by ‘Abdu-r-Rashid. The father 
and son have been mixed up with each other in the version of the story 
in this part of the volume. Mubarak Marde’s sobriquet should perhaps 
be read as <S}j* or <£ i.e . 4 of Merv.’ Raziki or ^y^b ‘ Razihi * 

also is dubious as Abu Sakl is always styled ‘Zauzani by Baihaqi. Can 
it be a miswriting of Eafird ^b which is used as a term of reproach 
for a Shi‘a as a heretic? 

Dowson says here and also at 511 post, that he was unable to find 
this story in the Mss. of the Jawarnfa which he had used. But it does 
occur in those which were consulted by Dr.Nizamu-d-din, J. H. Introduc- 
tion, 63. 

II. 202, l, 15. Abu Rihan mentions * "that there exists an animal 
called Sharu , 

Read ‘ Sharva.’ The last letter in the name is a consonant and the 
4 animal ’ is the Sanskrit ‘ Sharabha,’ a mythical beast which is described 
as a lion with an elephant’s trunk- The Puranic story is that when the 
Narasimba avatar of Vishnu had destroyed the giant Hiranyakashipu, 
his fury was so great that it began to destroy the whole world. The gods 
appealed to Shiva, who then transformed himself into the ‘ Sharabha \ 
the terror of the lion. Vishnu then changed himself into the Gandabhe- 
runda-— another mythical monster apparently resembling a double-headed 
eagle, which can devour the ‘Sharabha’, the elephant and all living 
creatures, ‘Awfi’s paraphrase of Alberuni’s account is not quite accurate. 
The animal is said by Alberuni to be found, not in the country “ east of the 
Ganges” or in “the forests of Oudh ,” but in “ the plains of the Konkan 
called Dang.” (Sachau’s Tr. I. 203; see also E. D. I. 61). ^ is a mis- 

reading of eft Konkan. Dr. Nizamu-d-din’s Ms. of ‘Awfi’s JawdmVa 
also reads ‘Konkan’ and 4 Danak ’ (Introd. p. 37; IV\ xxiii. No. 2057, 
p, 257), but his gloss that 4 Danak ’ is a “ sea-coast place situated to the 
south of Samhita in India,” is incomprehensible and founded on some 
misapprehension or inadvertent error. The Dang is a wild forest-region 
now included in the Khandesli district of the Bombay Presidency. It is 
shown in Constable 31 D a. 

II. 215, l. 8 from foot 1 he lidi of Ajmer appears to have been 

detected in some intrigue , which is very 
obscurely indicated . 

. Hasan Nizami is at times so intoxicated with the fumes of his own 
magniloquence that his speech is no more than a stutter, and Elliot 
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appears to Have been unable to make mucK sense out of his verbiage. It 
may be therefore pertinent to cite the following statement from the 
Hammira Mahakavya. “ When Udayaraja, a great friend and ally of 
Prithviraja, heard of his captivity, he sat down before Delhi and besieged 
it. During the siege, a courtier of the Ghori Sultan suggested to his master 
that it would be becoming on his part to release the Chauhan. M‘uizzu-d- 
din, it is said, was so incensed by the proposal that he denounced the 
adviser as a traitor and ordered Prithvi Raja to be imprisoned in the 
citadel, where a few days afterwards, he breathed his last/ ’ (Ed. Kirtane, 
Introd. 2021). Can this have been the obscure intrigue of the text? 

II. 217, 7. 9 from foot. The accursed J atwan •• -»}iad raised his hand 

in fight against Han si. 

The name is a puzzle. It has been conjecturally interpreted as ‘ a 
body of Jats/ But this will not bear to be looked into, because, as Elliot 
points out in the note, the singular is used throughout, and Jatwan him- 
self is explicitly stated to have been killed. Elliot seeks to evade the 
difficulty by suggesting that Jatwan must be supposed to have been 
“ a mere leader of the Jat tribe which still maintains its position in the 
neighbourhood of the scene of action But this quibble or supposition 
has not found much favour. I venture to think that ob 1 ? is a mistrans- 
cription of Cibi? Chahwan . The insurgent was a Chauhan, a member of 
the same tribe to which Prithvi Raja belonged, perhaps one of his 
paladins. Hasan Nizami did not know his name or had not troubled to 
ascertain it. It was enough for him that he came of the same ‘ accursed 
stock ’ as the 4 Kola Pithaura.’ 

This confusion between ildjrr and Obt* is not uncommon in Mss. 
On E.D. III. 109 and also on 215, Dowson and the B. I. text of Barani’s 
T arikh-i-Firuz Shahi read 4 Jatwan' [Jats], (65, 1. 1 f.f. ; 483, 1. 4 f.fj but 
the T. A . (104, 1. S) and F. (I. 137, 1. 4 f. 1) write ‘ Chauhan ? in the coun- 
terpart passages. Jatwan is said to have wrested the fort of Hansi from 
its Musalman commander. Now we know that Hariana — the district round 
Hansi and Hisir— had been under the sway of the Chauhans for many 
years before this and the fact is explicitly mentioned in two inscriptions 
of V. S. 1337 (1280 A.C.) and 1384 (1327 A.C.), in which it is stated that 
several generations of Chauhans had ruled there before the Muhammadan 
conquest. (J. A. S. B. XLIII. 104; Epig. Ind. V. App. p, 34; Ibid. I. 93). 
A very large number of Chauhans are still found on the site of their old 
kingdom near Karnal and Ambala. F, (I. 61, 1. 11) makes Jatwan one of 
the relatives or connections of Bhimadeva, the Raja of Anhilwar, and 
states that he fled to Gujarat after this defeat by Aibak iu 589 H., 
although Hasan Nizami explicitly declares that lie was killed. Elsewhere 
again, F, avers that Jatwan was the Commander-in-Chief of the Raja of 
Anhilwar and that he was routed and killed in attempting to repel 
Qutbu-d-din from before the fort of Anhilwara two years later in 591 

(I. 62 , h3). He does not cite any authority and hi3 assertions canuo^ 
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be accepted as they are in conflict with the contemporary chronicle. In 
the C. H. I. Jatwau is made “ the leader of an army of Jats ” who owed 
allegiance to Kaja Bhim, but F.’s statements about his escape and flight 
are rejected and he is said to have lost his life at this time. (III. 41). 

II. 218, l 3. The soldiers of Islam came up to the army of Hind on the 
borders of Bagar . 

“The Bagar tract stretches from the south and south-west of Sirsa 
along the western border of Hissar district through Sirsa, Fathabad, 
Hissar and Bhiwani, gradually widening towards the south.” (I. G. XIII. 
149). The southern and eastern parts of modern Bikaner are included in 
this sandy region, (lb. VIII. 20). Hansi was the capital of Hariana, 
which was a part of Bagar. It was in the centre of the old Chaukan 
kingdom of Sapadalaksha, or S^walik. (I, A. XLI. 17-19). 

II. 219 and note. The rebellion of Hiraj , brother of the Bai of Ajmer , 
The real name is neither Hiraj nor Dhiraj, nor Bhuraj or Bahraj as 
Raverty (T.N. Tr.517 note) will have it, but Hariraja. This is now known 
from the Prithviraja Kavya — a Sanskrit poem written by a contem- 
porary Kashmiri author. (J. R. A. S. 1913, pp. 275, 278-9), According to 
another work also, the Hammirci Maha-Kavya— a poetical biography of 
Hammira Chaukan of Ranthambor, composed by Nayachandra Suri about 
1430 A. C.— Hariraj was the brother of Prithviraj. On hearing of his 
death, he abandoned himself to despair, took no thought of the govern- 
ment and passed his time in the company of women and musicians. But 
when Shihabu-d-din invaded his country, he performed the Sak and 
ascended the funeral pile with all the members of his family. (Kirtane’s 
Edit. Introd. 21-22) . 

II. 220, 1. 17. The son of Rdi Pithaura sent abundant treasure 

together with three golden melons , which with extreme 
ingenuity had been cast in moulds etc . 

The name of this son is said, by Nayachandra Suri, to have been 
Govindaraja but others give it as Rainsi. The things sent were not 4 melons ’ 
but kettle drums. Fakhruddin Mubarakshah also states that there were 
four Kharbiizas which weighed three hundred mans and that Qutbu-d-dm 
sent them all to the Sultan M‘uizzu-d-din Sam, who presented one of 
them to his brother Ghiyasu-d-din. The latter had it conveyed to Herat 
and the Jcirni Mosque in that town was constructed out of the proceeds 
of the Kharbuza. (Ed. Ross, 22-23). A similar statement is found also in 
Minbaj’s T. N. (91, 1. 8 f. f.= Raverty, Tr. 404). The word •jy.J* does not 
here mean 4 melons \ but 4 kettle drums 9 or N agar as shaped like melons, 
and Minhaj speaks of them as oljj 1 golden drums/ A is^ 
according to the Ghiyasu-l-Lughat, a 4 a great drum or Naqara / 

II. 224, 1. 13. Hisamu-d-dm 4 Ulbak . 

The right reading is 4 Ughlabak’ as in the T. N. Bibl. Ind. text, 
178, 1. 10, and at 305 infra . Raverty has Aghulbak (Tr. T. N. 627) and he 
is followed in the C. H, I. (III. 42). 
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Hisamu-d-din is mentioned by *Awfi in the JawdmVau-l-Hikaydt 
and the title is read there as Aghlabak/ ‘Awfi says that Hisamu-d-dln 
was falsely accused by Jamal Parsai and Qazi Muhammad Gardezi of 
extortion in connection with the affairs of Miyana [Bayana?] and that 
when those charges were found , on investigation by Nizdmu-l-Mulk' 
Junaidi, the Prime Minister of Iltutimish, to be baseless , the slanderers 
were publicly disgraced. (J. 5. ILL xix, 9 = No. 1729, p. 228). Ughli 
in Turki is said to mean ‘ Prince 9 or ‘ General ’ and the title may signify 
4 Chief of Princes or Generals’. 

II. 225, l. 13. Jihtar t supported by an army , hastened to the borders 
of Dehli. 

Elliot notes that the name is written ; Jihtar 9 and ‘ Jhitar/ I submit 
that it stands for 4 Jaitra Sinha’ — a form which occurs, not infrequently, 
in the dynastic lists of Hindu principalities. In the C.H.I. III. 43, and 
Raverty’s Tr. of the r JL\ N. (519 note), he is called ‘ Jhat Rai/ but this 
is an impossible name for a Hindu. There is a somewhat similar name in 
the Chachndma , where it is spelt variously as ‘Jhatra/ ‘Chatera’ 
(E.D.I. 141 and note), 4 Jetar 9 or 4 Chitra ’ (Kalieh Beg’s Translation, 31) 
and this may be meant for some such form as Jaitra (Sinha) or ‘ Chhatra ’ 
(Sinha). In any case, Jhat Rai, Jihtar and Jhitar are alike untenable. 
It is not easy, in the absence of any other clue than the name, to identify 
the person meant, but the conjecture may be offered that this * Jihtar 9 
may be the Maliarajaputra Jayanta Sinha of an inscription at Bhinmal, 
which is dated in Y.S. 1239-1183 A.C. (B.G.I. i. 470, 474). There is a 
temptation to identify him also with the Jaitsi Paramar of Abu whose 
daughter’s beauty is said by the bards to have been the cause of the 
disastrous feud between Bhima Chalukya and Prithvi Raja. (Forbes, 
lias Mala, Ed. 1921, I. 202 note and 215). But the tale told by Chand 
Bardai seems to be a fiction, and the existence of Jaitra Paramara is 
more than doubtful. This Jayanta Sinha of Bhinmal was the Chauhan 
ruler of Nadol who reigned there between c. 1249 and 1262 V.S. = 1192 
and 1205 A.C. He was the son of Kelhana, eleven of whose inscriptions 
ranging from 1221 to 1249 Y.S. = 1164 to 1192 A.C. have come to light. 
(Epigr. Ind. XI. 46-52). Jayantsinha was succeeded by his son 
Udayasinha who was Raja of Jhalor and ruled circa Y.S. 1262 to 
1305 = 1205 to 1249 A. C. {Ibid. 73; Tessitori, Bardic Survey of Raj- 
putana, J.A.S.B. 1914, pp. 406-7. See also my note on 1 . 16, p. 236 infra). 

II. 226, l . 24. They marched towards Thangar . 

This name is written Thankar, Bhankar and Bhangar at 297 and 
304 infra . Ranking (B. I. 51, Tr. I. 71 note) and the writer of the Article 
on Budaon in the I. G. are mistaken in identifying it with Bangarh near 
Budaun. F. (I. 59, 1 . 2) asserts, in his characteristically careless way, 
that it is now known as Bayana and Raverty has reiterated and dissemi- 
nated the error. (T. N. Tr. 471 note). But Thangar is really * Tahangarh/ 
ft fort lying about 15 miles south of Bayana. (Seeley, Road Book of India, 
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19). Minhaj states that it was in the country of Bayana. (304 infra). 
It was built by Tahanpal [Tribhuvanapala] Jadon, the ancestor of the 
Rajas of Karauli. (I. G. XV. 27). The contemporary writer Fakhru-d-din 
Mubarak Shah calls it t&j&r Tahank(g ?)iri, and says it was taken in 
592 TI. ( Tarikh , Ed. Ross, 23, 1. 5 f. f.). Tahangarh is now in the State of 
Karauli and lies 24 miles north of Karauli town. Bayana is now in 
the State of Bharatpur. (I. G. XV. 27, 34). The Raja of Bhangar [Bede 
Tahangar] is mentioned in the Tarikh-i-MubaraJcshahi also. (E.D. IV. 62, 

I. 9 f, f. q. v. my note). Tahangarh was a place of importance even in 
Babur’s days and is mentioned by him in his Tuzuk. (B. N. Tr. 538). It is 
marked in the Oxford Indian School Atlas of John Bartholomew, PI. 24, 
and also in the I. G. Atlas, PI. 34, E 2. The local pronunciation now 
seems to be Timangarh. 

II. 229, last line. The people {of Pali and Nadul) had collected under 

their leaders , Bai Karan and Darabars in great 
numbers at the foot of Mount 7\bu. 

4 Iiai Karan ’ is called ‘ Kunwar Pal ’ in the C. H. I. III. 43, but con- 
temporary inscriptions of the Gujarat Chalukyas and other ruling dynas- 
ties now enable us to restore both the names correctly. an error for 

Kirat, i. e. 9 Kirtipala Chauhan of Nadole, who is known to have 
wrested Jalor from its former rulers, the Paramaras. (I. G, XIV. 301). 

The Chaulians of Nadole were a branch of the ruling family of 
Sambhar and were feudatories of the Gujarat Chalukyas. The first king 
of Nadole was Lakshmana, a younger son of Vakpatiraja. One of his 
descendants, Asaraja had a son Alhana who had two sons, Kelhana and 
Kirtipala. Several of their inscriptions dated in the 13th century V. S. 
have been found. (Epig. Ind. XI, 72, 77 ; Vaidya, H. M. H. I. III. 302; 
G. H. Ojha’s Hindi Tr. of Tod’s Rajasthan, 40 ; Ray, D. H. N. I. 1123-1132). 

Iddayasinha his grandson submitted to Iltutimish (236 infra) about 
1215 A. C. Darabars is Dharavarsha Paramara, Chief of Abu, who was 
the son of Yashodhavah He was the general of the Gujarat army both in 
the battle of 1178 and of 1197 A.C. The Paramara rulers of Abu had 
been feudatories of the Gujarat Chalukyas ever since the reign of 
Siddharaja (1094-1143 A. C.), if not earlier. (B. G. I. i. 160). Fifteen 
contemporary epigraphs prove that Dharavarsha ruled at Abu from 1163 
to 1218 A. C. as the feudatory of four kings of Gujarat. (Ojha, loc.cit , 
384; Vaidya, l. c. III. 301-2; Duff, C. I. 175, 220; Eas Mala, I. 225, 255; 
I. A. XI. 220: LVI. 47-48). 

F. gives the names of the leaders of the Gujarat army as ‘ Walan and 
Darabsi * (1. 62, 1. 9 f . f.). 4 Walan 9 must be a miswriting of or cA 
i. c., Pahlan, the short form of Frahladanadeva— the younger brother of 
Dharavarsha. The town of Pahlanpur near Abu is said to have been 
founded by and named after this Prahladana or Pahlan Deva. (Forbes, 
?oc. c it. 261-2). 4 Darabsi 9 is only a perversion of Dharavarsha. 

The battle is said to have taken place on Sunday, the 13th of Rab'iUr 
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1-awwal 593 A. H. The Julian equivalent of 13thi Rab‘i I. Hisabi, 3rd 
February 1197, was a Monday. TKe date given may have been the 
18th according to the ‘Hilali/ the 4 Ruyyat * or orthodox system, as it was a 
Sunday. 

II. 231, l . 19. His Dlwan , or Mahtea Aj Deo was not disposed to 
surrender so easily . 

F. (I. 62, last line) calls him 1 Jadah Dev 5 y. 5 The real name was 
probably Baj Deva or Vaj Deva. We know that Bach Deva or Bachharaja 
or Vacliharaja [Vatsaraja] was the prime minister or Amatyaof Parmardi- 
deva, ‘ the accursed Parmar ’ of this author. He was a poet and wrote six 
dramas entitled Biipaka Shatkam , which have been published in the 
Gaikaw.'uVs Oriental Series. BaccKon, a small town about fifteen miles 
north-east of A jaigarh, is said to have been founded by this Baj Deva or 
Bachha Raj and an inscription dated V. S. 1376 (1320 A.O.) has also been 
found near an old tank in which the town is called Vacchiun. (I.G.V. 
130). Baj, Bachha, Vachha are vernacular forms of the Sanskrit Vatsa> Calf. 
II. 231, l. 12 from foot. On Monday, the 20th of Rajab 599 H [Kalan- 

jar surrendered ]. 

20tli Rajab 599 H. — 4th April 1203, Friday. 

8th Rajab 599 II. = 23rd March 1203, Sunday. 

20th Rajab 598 H. = 15th April 1202, Monday. 

Fakhru-d-din Mubarakshah puts the event into 599 H. (24, 1. 1 f. f.) 
and so does F. (I. 62, 1. 4 f. f.). T. A. and B. do not specify the year. The 

I. G. (XIY. 312) and Mr. Vincent Smith (O. H. I. 222) vote for 1203 A.C. 
but Sir Wolseley Haig favours 1202 (C. II. I. III. 47). If 599 H. is 
right, the correct date must be 8th (not 20th) Rajab ( Ruyyat ) 599 H. = 
Monday, 24th March 1203. £—2 and are often confused in the 
Semitic script and 20th Rajab may be an error for 8th Rajab [Ruyyat], 
But the week-day works out correctly with 20th Rajab, [Tfisdbi] 598 also. 

II. 233, L 11. He went immediately to Amir Dad Hasan , the lord of a 

standard . 

‘ Amir-i-Dad* (Chief Justiciary) was the designation of his office and 
Hasan only and not 4 Dad Hasan ’ was his personal name. The Amir-i- 
Dad was also called 4 Dadbak ’ at this period, just as the 1 Ariz’ was also 
called Mir-i-‘Arz or ‘Arzbegi.’ Barani says Nizamuddin was the Amir-i- 
Ddd of Sultan Muizzu-d-din Kaiqubad (T. F. 148, 1. 12) and he speaks 
of him elsewhere as Dadbak (126, 1. 5 — E. D. III. 126), which shows that 
the two official titles are identical. The same author states that Malik 
Taju-d-din ‘Iraqi was Amir-i-Dad-i-Lashhar , Judge-Advocate-General of 
the Army, in the reign of f Alau-d-dm Khalji. (358, 1. 1 ; 361, 1. 17). 

II. 234, note. (The river) Sodra is so called from the old toion of that 
name on its eastern bank . 

It is more correctly described as the ‘River of Sodra/ just as the 
Ravi is spoken of as the * River of Lahore 9 and it is arguable that 
the town was founded and named after the river. The old Hindu 
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native of the Chinab was Ch'andrabhaga and Abul Fazl says that it 
is made up of two streams, the Chandra and the BKaga, which unite near 
Khatwar [Kishtwarj. (Ain. Tr. II. 310). 4 Utbi speaks of it as the 
4 Chandraha ’ (15. D. II. 41) and so also Baihaqi (lb. 120; Text, 328, 1. 3) 
and Alberuni. (E. D.I. 68; Tr. Sachau, I. 206, 259). The mutation of the 
Sanskrit 4 Cha ’ into 4 S ’ or 4 Sh * is very common and Chandraha would 
become Sandraha, Sandra, Sondra and Sodra. The town of Jandaruz 
(Chandrur or Chandrawar) which was on the banks of the river of 
Jandarud (the Chanda-rud, i.e. Chand-ab or Chin-ab) is mentioned by Ibn 
Hauqal (E. D. I. 40), and this is most probably no other than the town of 
Sodra. Sodra must have been originally Chandrapura, then Chandrawar, 
Chandror, Sandror and Sodra by the metathesis of the vowel. Sangwan 
which is said to be within the borders of Multan may be Sanawan in 
Muzaffargarh, Punjab, q . v. Constable, 24 D b. 

II. 236, l. 3. Some impious men ....... inflicted five or six desperate 

wounds upon him [M i uizzu-d-din Sam]. 

The word used in the original is • (Raverty, T. N. Tr. 485 note) 
which indicates that in this author’s opinion as well as in that of Minhaj, 
who speaks of them as • ‘ Malahida Fidais or desperadoes’ 

(T. N. Text, 124, 11. 2, 3), the assassins were Fidais of the Batini or 
Ism’ailiya order. M'uizzu-d-din Sam had been at war with these heretics 
throughout his life. He had driven them out of Multan in 571 H. (T. N. 
243 post) and in 595 H. t he had routed and expelled them from Khurasan, 
where they had established their sway. The sect had developed 
assassination into a fine art and Yule gives a list of nearly twenty 
distinguished men — Khalifs, Ruling Princes and their Vazirs (including 
two Europeans, Raymond Count of Tripoli and Conrad o£ Montferrat, 
titular King of Jerusalem) — who were murdered by its emissaries 
in the course of the century intervening between 1092 and 1191 A. C. 
(Tr. Marco Polo, 1. 145) and there is still another long list of their victims 
in Browne (L. H. P. II. 311-2). Baizawi (E. D. II. 258) and Hajji Dablr 
also state that the assassins were Malahidas of th'e Ism’aili sect. (Z. W. 
682,1.16). 

Firishta is chiefly responsible for the dissemination of the error that 
the assassins were Gakkhars. He has been followed by Elphinstone (p. 367), 
Thomas (C. P. K. D. 12) and others. But his account is enriched with 
so many adventitious details, that it looks more like a dramatic recon- 
struction of the scene by a poet or painter than real history. The number 
of the conspirators was, if we are to believe him, just twenty. One of 
them wounded the Sultan’s gatekeeper with a knife and fled and when the 
other attendants were all gathered round him, some others cut open the 
tent in which M‘uizzu-d-din was lying down and inflicted just twenty-two 
knife- wounds upon his person. (I. 60, 1. 7). F. does not state his authority. 
But it would appear that the idea of ascribing the assassination to the 
Gakkhars is not older than the 16th century, Yahiyabiu ‘Abdu-l-Latif 
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who wrote the Labbu-t-tawarikh in 1541 A. 0. seems to have said that the 
conspirators were pl-U* ‘ Hiidi Fidais Qizi Ahmad Ghaffiri who 
compiled t'ie Nusakh-i-J ahanara in 972 H. then turned this phrase into 
_p'r |a} ‘ Khokhar Fidais ’ (cited in Elliot, Bibliographical Index to 
the Historians of Muhammadan India, 1849, Persian Extracts, PP. 34, 37). 
This was followed in the T. A. (20, 1. 1) and the TariWi-Alfi (T. N. Tr. 
486 note). F. then copied this gratuitous conjecture, but at the same time 
perverted the name ‘ Khokhar 5 into 4 Gakkhar.’ The Gakkhars are not 
mentioned by any of the older historians and their name occurs for the 
first time only in the Memoirs of Babur (16th century). Most modern 
ethnologists are agreed that the two tribes are quite distinct. (Raverty, 
T. N. Tr. 455 Note). See also Mr* H. A, Rose’s Art. in the Ind. Ant. 
XXXVI (1907), p. 4. 

II. 237, l. 10 from foot. This arm y teas drawn out near the 

Bagh-i-Jun ( the Jamna Garden ). 

So also in the T. N. (Text, 170, 1. 12; 323 infra \ where the battle is 
said to have been fought in the plains (O^) of the Jumna, but the 
better copies have and this is the preferable reading. (Raverty, 
Tr. 606 and note). See also my note on 357, 1. 10, post . 

II. 238, 1. 16. Udi Sah the accursed , took to the four walls of J ale war. 

We may safely identify this Udi Sah with Udaya Sinha Chahamana 
(Chauhan), who is called ruler of Javalipura [Jalor] in the Kolophon of 
a Manuscript of the Viveka-vilasa of Jinadatta, who flourished under 
him about 1220 A. C. Udaya Sinha was the grandson of the Kirtipala 
Chauhan of Nadole— Rai Karan of p. 230 ante— and ruled between 1206 
and 1249 A.C. He was a contemporary of Viradhavala Vaghela of Dholka 
and Viradhavala’s son Virama was married to Udayasinha’s daughter. 
(Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit Mss. 1883-4, p. 156; I. A. 
VI. 190; B. G. I. i. 474-6; Duff, C. I. 179, 185; Epig. Ind. XI. 55-57). 

II. 239, l . 18. [Shamsu-d-din Tltutimush ] advanced icith a large army 
to Sdmand ichich he reached on Monday , the 3rd of 
Shawwdl 612 ff. 

This was Monday , 25th January, 1216 A’. C. Minhaj says the battle 
was fought near Narain or Tarain, 324 infra. Samand may be Samanain 
Patiala, which lies about 40 miles north-west of Tarain or Tirauri. 

II. 241, l. 22. Conquest of Kdlewar ( Gioalior ) Behar and Bar ah. 

Barh (or Barr, as Thornton calls it) is a town on the right bank of 
the Ganges, 44 miles east of Dinapore, which last is 10 miles west of 
Patna. Constable, 29 A c. It is now the headquarters of the north- 
eastern sub-division of the same name in Patna district. (I. G. VII. 15). 
Bakhtyarpur which is named after Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar is now in 
Barh. I. G. 6. n. 

II. 242, l 29. Nasiru-ddm died shortly after of grief and the boat of 
his life teas drowned in the tchirlpool of death. 

Whether Qubacha was drowned by accident or by design is not 
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quite clear. The author’s words are equivocal and may imply either 
death' by misadventure or deliberate suicide. Minhaj states explicitly 
(304 infra) that “ he drowned himself in the Indus ’ ’ 

(Text, 144, 1. 15). F. merely says that he “ got into a boat and was drowned 
in the sea (or river) ” (I. 66, 1. 7) and the T. A. (28, 1. 7 f. f.) is even more 
obscure. It may be therefore pertinent to draw attention to the fact that 
‘Awfi speaks not only of his having deliberately committed suicide, but 
quotes a 1 tutiai which he is said to have recited, before throwing himself 
into the river. The verses are: 

y* 0^.3 ■) y $y* S 

yX Oh' Oil pT 

• ^^1 l £ y** & p ^ yM 

y* OV by™ Si & 

The quatrain is cited on the authority of 4 Awfi by Illjji Dabir also. 
(Z. W. II. 696, 11. 22-3). 

In view of the expli cit declarations of these contemporary authors— 
both of whom had been in the service of Qubacha—it seems safe to hold 
that Qubacba did commit felo de se. It should be noted that Minhaj 
mentions the event in two passages and the second is even more emphatic 
than the first * Cyf * ->•* *-> *3* 31 (173, 1. 11). 

Ravcrty translates it thus: “He threw himself from the walls of the 
for tress of Bhakarin to the waters of the Panj-ab and drowned himself ” 
(p. 614). Minhaj and ‘Awfi were both present on the spot and the latter 
gives the exact date of the suicide as Thursday, 19th Jumadi II, 625 
IT. (202 ante). The Ilijri date corresponds to Friday, 26th May 
1228 A. C. 

The question is left open in the C. II. I. (III. p. 54) and no opinion is 
pronounced, but the contemporary evidence points clearly to premeditated 
self-immolation and not to accident or misadventure. The non-committal 
verdicts of the later compilers carry little or no weight, as they had no 
other contemporary sources of information than those we possess. 

II. 246, l. 14. Hijra 160 , A. D . 776, Conquest of the town of Barada. 

Biladuri al so % mentions an expedition by boats against Narand or 
Barbad ( x -)l» or j^) in the days of the Khalif Mansur, who reigned from 
136 to 158 A. II. (E. D. 1. 127). Elliot notes that the Manuscript in the 
British Museum reads 4 Barbad ’ and surmises that 4 Barbad ? may be the 
Barda Hill district of Jaitwar near Porbandar in Kathiawad. (E. D. I. 
125, 444). Alberuni states that soon after Mansura was founded, Ranka, 
a disaffected subject of 4 Balaba’ (Valabhi), persuaded the Arab lord of 
Mansura to send a naval expedition against that town. The king of 
‘Balaba* was killed in a night attack and his people and town were 
destroyed. Alberuni gives no date, but as Mansura was founded about 
750 A. C. and as the latost Valabhi coppcr-plate is dated in 766 A. C. t it 
has been suggested that this expedition to ‘ Barbad ’ which was des- 
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patched by sea in 776 A. C. may be the one referred to by Alberuni. Dr. 
Bhagvanlal Indraji tells us that in some Jain a chronicles, the destruction 
of Valabhi is said to have taken place in the year 826 of some Era, which 
he thinks must be that of Vikrama, i. e. in 770 A.C. (B.Q.I. i. 94-6 and 
note). But the two dates do not exactly tally and the whole question is 
enveloped in doubt. The Hindu accounts give several other conflicting 
and discordant dates for the destruction of Valabhi which are cited 
by Dr. Bhagvanlal, but which it would be infruetuous to repeat here, as 
they really lead nowhere. The actual cause of the destruction of the town 
of Valabhi also— fire, flood or foreign invasion — has been the subject of 
dispute and the truth seems past finding out, as nothing decisive can be 
inferred from the ruins on the spot. 

II. 249, l. 15. ITe fined the inhabitants of Multan 20000 dirhams. 

‘Utbi says (Text, 363, 1. 3— E. D. II. 32) that the amount was twenty 
thousand thousand dirhams. Gardezi states that Abu-l-Futuli Da‘ud bin 
Nasr was compelled to paya tribute of twenty thousand thousand dirhams 
annually. (Z.A. 97, last line). Mahmud's dirhams were silver pieces weighing 
from about 40 to 50 grs. (Rodgers, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Part IV ; Catalogue of Dr. White King's Collection of Coins, 
Part III. Sect. XXIV). 20000 dirhams would have contained only about 
as much silver as 6000 of our rupees, which' appears to be an absurdly 
small war-indemnity for a kingdom like that of Multan — a kingdom 
which is said by Mas'udi, though with some exaggeration, to have con- 
tained H0000 villages. (E. D. I. 23; Tr. Sprenger, 384). Influenced 
most probably by some such consideration, F. (I. 25, 1. 8) turns 
it into an annual tribute of 20000 gold dirhams and he 

has been followed in the C. II. I. (III. 15), but there is no warrant for the 
whittling down of the amount or for the substitution of * gold ' for 
‘ silver in either of the two contemporary historians, ‘Utbi or Gardezi. 
The discrepancy between the primary authorities and the later compilers 
is most probably due to the omission by some scribe of the second j f 
or ‘ thousand '—a frequently recurring error. 

II. 249, l. 18. Bhim , the chief of Anhalwara had gone to the fort of 
Kandahat . 

Variants, Khandama, Khandaba (q.v. 473 infra), Kandana, Khandana 
etc. The location of this mysterious fort has taxed the ingenuity of the 
commentators and at least five identifications bearing a superficial 
phonetic resemblance have been suggested. Dr. Buhler was in fayour of 
Kanthkot in Vagad (East Kachh), Watson of Gandhvi on the Kathiawad 
coast, a few miles north-east of Miani near Porbandar, Reinaud of Gandhar 
at the north of the Dhadar river near Broach, and Elliot of Khandadhar 
at the north-east angle of Kathhiawad. (473 infra ; B.G.I. i. 167 and note). 
Sir Wolseley Haig thinks that it must be Bet Shankhodhar at the north- 
western extremity of Kathiawad (C. H. I. III. 25), though he admits that 
the description is not applicable to Shankhodhar and he is obliged to add 
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that “if the chronicles are to be credited, it was possible in those days to 
reach the island on horseback at low tide, though it cannot bo done now.” 
As there is no evidence to indicate that any great change Has taken place 
on this coast, his suggestion may be safely dismissed. 

The only clue to a correct solution is the statement that the ford 
near Kandahat was s) exceedingly treacherous that 41 if the wind blew a 
little, all would be submerged ” or, as the Tarikh-i-Alfi expresses it, 44 if 
the tide should rise a little at the time of their passing, it would drown 
them all.” (473 infra). This is the real crux of the matter and the 
phenomenon to which reference is made must be a Bore — 44 a tidal wave 
of great height and force which appears in certain rivers at the period of 
high or spring tides. Rushing from the estuary along the gradually 
narrowing channel of the river, the impelling force resolves the water 
into a huge wall or wave which carries everything before it.” (Yule, H. J. 
s. v. Macareo). Yule assures us that there are only two places in India, 
where there is such a Bore, Eagre, Macareo or Mascaret, (as it is variously 
called), viz., the Bore in the Hoogly and the Bore in the Gulf of Cambay. 
There is no such 4 tidal wave ’ either at Kanthkot or at any of the places 
which have been put forward by the authors named. Ibnu-l-Athir ’s 
description is applicable only to Cambay or Kanbahat and the Bore 
there. The phenomenon was well-known to Mas 4 udi, who was hugely struck 
by it. He writes of it thus: 44 The ebb Here is so marked in this estuary 
that the sand lies quite bare and only in the middle of the bed lies a little 
water. I saw a dog on the sand which was left dry in the water, like the 
sand of a desert ; the tide coming in from the sea caught him, although lie 
ran as fast as he could to the land to escape, and the poor animal was 
drowned, notwithstanding his swiftness.” (Tr.Sprenger,278— Prniric. 9 . 1. 
255). There is a reference to it in Ibn Batuta also (Defrcmery, IV. 60) 
and several oftheold European writers, e.g. De Barros (II. ii. Cap. 9), Var- 
thema (Tr. Badger 105), Barbosa (Tr. Dames, 1. 138), Pietro della Valle (Tr, 
of 1665, p. 33) and Hamilton (II. 33) were greatly impressed by it. The 
last of these authors informs us that 44 a body of water comes rolling in 
on the sand... ..and whatever body lies in its way it overturns and no ship 
can evade its force, but in a moment is overturned.” (Yule, loc. cit .), 

Ibnu-l-Athir says that 4 Kandahat ’ was about forty farsakhs distant 
from Somanath. Now Cambay is in Lat. 22°-18 / N,, Long. 72°-39 / E. and 
Somanath in 20°-55 / , Long. 70°-26 / E., a map-distance of about 165 miles. 
According to Thornton, Cambay is 52 miles south Alimadabad (Gaz. 179) 
and Somanath 210 south-west of it ( Tb . 923) — a difference of about 160 
miles. Forty farsakhs would be equal to about 160 miles at 4 miles to 
the farsakh. Alberuui says Somanath is 30 farsakhs from Cambay, i. e., 
about 150 miles (E. D. I. 66), as he reckons the farsakh at five miles. 

II. 251, l. S from foot* When the elephants tcere brought before 

Shihabu-d-din they all saluted except the 

white one. 
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This wonderful story of Jayaehand’s white elephant refusing to make 
the Salam to the victor of his master finds a parallel in Manucci’s tale of 
the Emperor Shall Julian’s favourite elephant, Khaliq-dad, refusing to 
salute Aurangzeb af;er his usurpation and of his running amuck when 
induced to do so by a trick. That animal also is said to have died of grief 
on the very day on which Shah Jah in expired. (Storia, II. 10, 1271 F. says 
that as JayachancTs white elephant refused to salute the Sultan, it was given 
away some days after the battle to Aibak and that it died on the third day 
after Aibak’s death. (I. 61, 1. 11 f.f,). Other equally tall stories are told 
in connection with the salaming of elephants. Tavernier assures us that 
when elephants from India and other parts of the world see a Ceylon ele- 
phant, they instinctively pay it reverence by placing the ends of their 
trunks on the ground and then elevating them. He emphatically assures 
us that, incredible as it may appear, this statement is quite true. (Tr. Ball. 
11,317). His contemporary Fryer goes even further and asserts that 
“ Ceylon elephants exact homage from all others , which prostrate them- 
selves submissively before them.” (New Account of East India and Persia, 
Calcutta Reprint, 169). But these asseverations are derided by Sir J. E. 
Tennant as * fanciful/ (Ceylon, II. 3S0). 

F/s story of the tragic end of Jayachand’s white elephant must, if 
Raverty is right, be a fable. It would appear from the contemporary 
sources cited by him that V : animal was really presented after Shihabu- 
d din’s death by his nephew Ghiyasu-d-din Mahmud, to Muhammad 
Kliwarizmshab, It was neither turned over to Aibak nor died of grief 
after his demise. (T. N. Tr. 258, 402, 470 notes). Old histories abound in 
similar tales of wonder. Ahmad Yadg ar, who is inordinately partial to the 
fabulous, says that the Raj a of Jharkhand had a white elephant which 
never “ threw dust upon its head.” (E. D. IV. 362 note). Modern zoo- 
logists discredit these yarns and have exploded much of the 4 mythology 
of the elephant.’ 

II. 255, 1. 1. The j Nizamu-t-taicarikh. 

These extracts from Baizawi’s History are full of demonstrable errors 
and serve only to introduce further confusion into the perplexed chrono- 
logy of the Ghaznavides, E. G. Browne justly says of the Nizanm-t - 
tawarikh that “ it is a dull and jejune little book, scarcely worth pub- 
lishing, It is doubtful if it contains anything new or valuable and it is 
not calculated to add to the fame which its author enjoys as a juris- 
consult, theologian and commentator.” (L. H. P. III. 100). 

II. 255, l. 11. Muhammad was taken prisoner and sent to the fort of 
Balbad. 

The true reading must be ‘Balbaj’, i.e. Walwaj, or Walwalaj. Gardezi 
(95, 1. 8) and T. A. (11, 1. 9) give the name as 1 Walaj’ and Baihaqi calls the 
place ‘ Walwalaj ’. (Text, 693, 695, 696). The latter says that it was on the 
road from Kabul to Balkh. (350, 1. 3 f, f.). Istakhri puts it as two days* 
journey east of Khulm and four days from Balkb. It was a town in 
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Tukhari itfin (Ed, Goeje, 275, 1. 6; 286, I. 1; Le Strange L.E.C. 428) 
and Abul Fida makes it the capital of that district. ( Vide Am, Tr- III, 88 
note). Minhaj calls it Wakikb [Rede, Walaj], (T. N. Text 343, 349, 359). 
Holdich says it was just north of Qutiduz (Gr. I. 272) and it is shown ou 
his Map. Lnt. 37°-0' f Long. 69°-0'. F. states (I. 40, ]. 14) that Walaj in 
which Muhammad was interned is also called ‘Khaluj’ and Elliot con- 
sequently seeks to identify it with Kelat-i-Ghilxai (E.D. IV. 192 note), but 
the gloss as well as the conjecture must, be rejected. Sultan Mahmud of 
Gliazna had a mint at Walwalij and silver dirhams struck by him at a 
place, the name of which has been read as dnJl jlj are in the British Museum. 
(Lane Poole, Catalogue of Oriental Coins, II. p. 148, No. 503; Thomas, 
J.R.Al.S. XVII). I suggest that tin right reading is Walwalij. 

II. 266, Z. 10. Sultan S' aid Mahmud heard from his father . 

Here ‘ S‘aid ’ is not a name or part of the name of the Sultan, but a 
laudatory epithet or benedictory prefix signifying ‘Happy, blessed, 
august/ Sultan Sanjar, Sultan Ghiyasa-d-din Muhammad-i-Satn and his 
brother Mu‘izzu-d-din as well as Ulutmish are all called ; S‘aId > on pp. 
279, 2S0, 281 and 301 infra by Minhaj. 

II. 267, L 4 from foot. Alptigin wrested Ghaznhi from the hands 

of Amir Anhk . 

The last name is, as Dowson notes, variously spelt. The correct form 
seems to be [ AbuBakr] Lawlk. The history of the predecessors of Subuktigin 
in Ghazn a is obscure and there is considerable divergence of * opinion on 
the subject. I r i(Zc Khwandamir in E.D. IV. 159 and Elliot's remarks there. 
Raverty has a lengthy note on the subject (L N. Tr. 71-73), in which he 
maintains that Alptigin reigned for eight years and died in 352 H., that 
Ishaq his son was in power upto 355 1L, that Ishaq was succeeded by 
Bilkatigin whose rule lasted lor eight years upto 362 and that his 
successor Pircy was defeated and expelled by Subuktigin in 367 H. 

Dr. Nazim who lias recently re-examined the whole question arrives 
at the following conclusions: — Alptigin conquered Ghazni about 
Zi-l-Hijja 351 II. after a siege of four months, but died after a reign of 
only eight months (not years), on 20th Sh‘aban 352 IT. Abu Ishaq, after 
being driven away by Abu ‘Ali, [son of Abu Bakr] ‘ Lawik ? returned and 
defeated Abu ‘Ali on 27 tb Skawwal 354 H. Ishaq died on 25th 
Zi-l-q’ad 355 IT. Bilkatigin ruled for eight or nine years from 355 to 364 
II. and Pirey from 364 to 27 tb Sh‘aban 366 H. (M. G. 24-27 ; 175-176). 
Minhaj is therefore right in saying (269 infra) that Sultan Mahmud was 
born in the 7 th year of Bilkatigin. 

II. 268, Z. IS. On the 27th of Stiaban A. II. 366, on Friday- he 

[Subuktigin] - . . . was confirmed in the government . 

Fasib’s Mujmil (quoted in Raverty, Tr. T. N. 73 note), F. (I. 18, 
1. 8 f. L), B. (I. 8 = Tr. 1. 14) and Elphinstone (p. 320) give the year 
as 367 H., but this must be an error as 27th Sh‘aban, 367 H., or 9fch 
April 978 A. C. was a Tuesday . Ibnu-l-Athlr (Ed. Tornberg, VIII. 507) 
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gives the same date as Minhaj. As 27th Sh‘aban, 366 H.=20fch April 977 
A. C. was a Friday (Ind. Eph.), it must be correct. The date given in 
the C. H. I. (p. in. 11) is 9tii April 977 A. C., but it must be a miscalcu- 
lation, as that day- was a Monday and its Hijri synchronism was 16th 
Shaban 366, not 27th. 

II. 268, L 2 from foot. All the sources of internal dissensions in 

Khurasan were eradicated f by Subuktigin]. 

£.1* p. 3, 1. 1. “ And he uprooted the stock 

of the heresy of the Bdfiniya from fall parts of] Kliuras in,” The Batiniyas 
were identical with the Qaramita, Malahida, IsmVilia or Talimiya. 1 Batin ’ 
means ‘ inner, esoteric 5 and they were so called because they taught an 
‘ Inner 5 or ‘ Secret Doctrine 5 based on the allegorical interpretation 
of the Quran and the Law of Islam. Their Imams also claimed to 
be the sole inheritors and guardians of that Law. (Browne, L.H.P.II. 196). 
II. 269, l. 20. Amir Subuktigin saw in a dream. 

Both these tales— of Subuktigin’s dream and of the falling down of the 
idol in a place called Waihind (or ‘ Bahind 5 , not l in TTimV )— are in 
‘Awfi’s Jawdmia (I. XXI, No. 1072, J.H. 61, 185) and are both related 
there on the authority of the TariJcIri-Nasiri , that is, the earlier and lost 
portion of Baihaqi’s History of the Ghaznavides. ‘Awfi also states in the 
course of the first story, that the birth of Mahmud took place in 361 II. 
Neither of these anecdotes is to be found in the chronicle of TJtbi, but 
Minhaj also explicitly cites the lost portion of Baiinqi’s work as the 
Tarikh-i-Nasiri (266, 267 ante) and we maybe sure that he has taken 
the stories directly from Baihaqi and not at second-hand from ‘Awfi. 

II. 269, L 5 from foot. An idol-temple in India , in the vicinity of 

ParshawaVy on the hanks of the Sind , fell down. 

But see Corrections in Vol. VIII, p. xiii. The idol temple was not ‘in 
India/ but at ‘ Bahind 5 , i . e., Waihind, a place 15 miles north of Attoek 
and 26 south of Peshawar. P. says 4 the idol temple ’ was on the banks of the 
Sodra (I. 23, 1. 12) and thus turns the ‘ Sind 5 into the 4 Chenab. 5 Minhaj ? s 
spelling is probably influenced by Jarbadhaqani, who writes . Raverty 
is in error in transporting 1 Bahind 5 or ‘ Waihind ’ to Bhatinda (T.N. Tr. 
80 note; Mihran, 411note) and Mr. Vincent Smith also, following his lead, 
is mistaken in speaking of Bhatinda as JayapalVs capital. (O.H.I. 190). 

II. 270, l. 6. Kept him [J ayapdla\ at Yazd (?) in Khurasan and gave 
orders so that he was bought for eighty dirhams. 

But the Text reads o* P o b x * 9, 1. 17. 

Raverty observes that “ nearly every copy 55 agrees in reading the 
name as “ Man-Yazid ” and his rendering is, “ He was kept a prisoner at 
Man Yazid” (Tr. 82), but he does not say where this 4 Man-Yazid 5 is to be 
found. He also surmises that either the word 4 thousand 5 has been left out 
after ‘ eighty 5 or that “ Mahmud did not set much value on his capture. 55 
UHd t note). Dr. Nazim reads the name of*thc place as ‘Mirand 5 because 
it is so written in a Ms. of ‘Unsuri’s Qasida and surmises that “the sale 
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of Ja'pal meant only the fixing of his ransom ” (M. G. 87 note). 

I submit that Raverty’s Mss. are quite right in reading 4 Mm Yazid 
but that he and others have erred in supposing it to be the name of a place. 
I understand it as a common noun signifying 4 auction' or 4 sale in a 
market.' This clue to the solution of the puzzle is obtained from and 
founded on the authority of the Qhiya*u-l-Lughat . -kJ’ is defined there 
as a 44 kind of sale in which that person purchases who gives a higher price 
than the other bidders. The word is also used, this author says, for ‘the 
sale of goods' and ‘a market' (.>1)^) ” 

The real meaning is that JayapHa was publicly exposed at one of the 
slave-auctions in some market in Khurasan , just like the thousands of 
other Hindu captives. As he was an old man and had few or none of the 
qualifications or attractions of the superior classes of slaves, the price he 
would fetch in the open market would be of course low and it was fixed at 
only 80 dirhams. The object of exposing him to public derision and con- 
tumely was evidently to compel and frighten him into surrendering un- 
conditionally to his victor’s demands, to impress upon him that the Sultan 
was resolved to show no consideration for his person or position and that 
he would be treated just like any other bondman, if he did not purchase his 
release on his captor’s own terms. ‘Utbi also informs us that Jayapxla him- 
self and his relatives “ were strongly bound with ropes and carried before 
the Sultan, like common evil-doers” aui that Jayap.i law us '‘paraded about 
so that his sons and chieftains might see him in that, condition of shame, 
bonds and disgrace.” He states, besides, that Mahmud 44 entered into condi- 
tions of peace with him” only after iufiictiog upon him the public indignity 
of 44 commingling him in one common servitude" with his subjects. The 
conditions were the surrender of 50 elephants and of his son and grand- 
son as hostages (26, 27 ante). It is clear that this exposure in the 4 slave 
market’ or -kJ: 0* was intended to be the crowning humiliation of Jaya- 
pala's life and part of a callous and deliberate plan of frightfulness and 
intimidation. In this connection, it is worth while to note that the author 
of the FxduhU'S'Salafjn has interpreted the passage in the same way. 
This is a metrical nistory of the Sultans of Delhi written by a poet named 
Asarni in the fifteenth century and is frequently cited by Firishta. 

The author writes: 

<£\j ol* (Jotb _ rg y| da- ctLi 

^ k b ^ 

1 J J J ^ f 

The lines are quoted iu Dr. Nazim’s Article on the 4 Hindu Shahiya 
Kingdom of Ohind ’ in J. R. A. S. 1927, and thus translated by himself 
(p. 494): “He (Mahmud) scattered the army of the Hindus in one 
attack and took Rai Jaipal prisoner. He carried him to the distant part of 
the kingdom of Ghazni and delivered him to an agent of the Slam Market 
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[j\j\ I heard that at the command of the king (Mahmud), they 

[the Brokers of the Market , jOl* p\c~“ in the original,] sold Jaipal as a 
slave for 80 Dinars and deposited the money realised by the sale in the 
Treasury.” 

It would be difficult to get better evidence than this. This author 
has understood o 4 in exactly the same sense that is assigned to it in 
the Ghiydsu-l-Lughdt , and it should finally settle the question regarding 
the real meaning of this knotty passage. 

II. 270, l. 12. 4 Unsuri composed a long Kasida on this victory [of 
Somanaih]. 

There is an inadvertent error here. Minhaj cites the two first couplets 
of the poem itself (10, 1. 1 >, but the real author of the lines which he quotes 
was ‘Usjudi and not ‘Unsuri. F. (I. 39, 1. 8 f.f.) and B. (I. 10 = Tr. 1. 17 
note) agree in attributing the lines to the former and the entire Qasida in 
which these couplets are found is quoted in the Majm awl-Fusahd in the 
section devoted to ‘Usjudi. (I. 310). The two first Baits of a Qasida 
composed by ‘Unsuri on the conquest of Khwarizm are transcribed by 
Baihaqi. (851, 1. 8). They differ in toto from those cited by Minhaj. 
Fakhru-d-dinMubirakshah informs us that Parrukhi a Iso wrote a panegy- 
rical ode on the destruction of the Temple at Somanath and was rewarded 
with an elephant-load of silver. ( Tarikh , Ed. Ross. 52). Farrukhis Qasida 
also is reproduced in the Majmaii-l-Fusahd (I. 452-3). 

II. 270, l. 15. He died in the year 421 H ., in the thirty-sixth year of his 
reign. 

Sic also in the printed text, (11, 1. 7 f.f.), but ^ must be an error for 
fj - and Raverty has ‘ after a reign of thirty-three years \ (Tr. p. 88). As 
Subuktigin died in Sh 4 aban 387 H. and Mahmud defeated Ism* all several 
months after that date, the duration of his reign could not have much 
exceeded thirty-three lunar years. As IsmVil’s rule is said to have lasted 
for about seven months, he must have been deposed in Rab‘iu-l-awwal, 388 
H., not 389 as Raverty says. (75 note). See also Nazim, M. G. 40 and note. 
II. 270, i. 19. Many curious poems are attributed to him. 

x::S jLw 4-y* I 6} Ji j. p. 11 last line. Raverty reads 
and not and understands the words to mean that he was “ an 

authority with respect to the text of several Arabic poems.” (Tr.88 note). 
He may be right, as Baihaqi actually cites two couplets of an Arabic ditty 
of which Amir Muhammad was very fond and which were frequently sung 
in his assemblies by his favourite musicians. (79, 1. 4). If the reading is 
it may mean ‘ rare, curious, not generally known, out of the common, 
recondite.’ 

II. 271, l. 8. When Mas'ud toas killed at Mdrikala . 

^*.1# (12, 1. 16), i e. ‘ when a disaster or calamity befell him.’ 
Mas ud was not killed at Marikala. Alberuni identifies Marikala with 
Takahshila or Taxila. (Sachau, I. 302), The name is preserved in that of 
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a pa h& and a range of hills, about two miles to the south of Shahdheri 
(Cunningham, A. G. I. Ill) and a few miles east of Hasan Abdal. (T.N. Tr. 
95 note). Takshashila or Shahdheri is twelve miles north-west of Rawalpindi. 
Raverty’s derivation of 4 Marikala ’ from the Hind. 4 Mar-gala/ a place 
chosen by “ brigands for attacking travellers and Karwans of traders,” 
(T.N. Tr. 95 note) is an example of meaning-making, a populai" etymology 
invented ex post facto and possessing little or no value. 

II. 271, l. 9 from foot And even an elephant could not stand before 

him. 

See Corrections in Vol. VIII, p. xxiv. Raverty reads Jh and not Ji> v 
and says J?. Bil or B'd means 44 a target or butt for arrows.” But neither 
Richardson nor the Ghiyasuddughat gives any such meaning for that 
word and F. who has copied^the passage from Minhaj, paraphrases it 
thus: Ji* J. ^ ^ dn>| p\yS j j! 3I jS 3 (1.40, 1.11 f. f.). “ And 

his arrow, having passed through the iron armour, used to pierce the 
body of the elephant.” Minhaj himself mentions on 55, 1. 18. 

This indicates that the reading in F.’s copy also was FU or Pil and not Bil 
or Bel . F., with all his faults, may be justly postulated to have been 
at least as good a Persian scholar as Raverty and his interpretation of 
Minhaj’s words must be taken into consideration. Mas 4 ud was a man 
of extraordinary physical strength. Baihaqi says that he used to wield 
a mace [^] weighing twenty mans (Text, 131, 3.7) and that in a hand-to- 
hand struggle with a tiger, he smashed the skull of the beast by a single blow 
of his hands. ( Ilh 141; see also r I uz . Jah. Text 366, 1. 6 f.f.; Tr. II, 270). 
II. 273, l . 2. He [M as ud] eventually fought a bloody battle with them 
at Talikan. 

So also in the C.H.I. (III. 31), but Gardezi (107, 1. 19), Baihaqi (792-4), 
T. A. (Bibl. Ind. Text, 25, 1. 21) and F. (I. 43, 1. 14) all agree in calling 
the place Dandaiqan or Dandanqan. This town is two or three days’ 
journey, i.e. about 40 miles, north-west of Marv-ar-rud, also called Maru- 
chak, Marv-i-Kuchik, or Little Marv, as distinguished fromMarv-i-Shahjan 
or Great Marv. Dandanqan was on the road from Maruchak to Sarakhs. 
There is a Xaliqan or Taiqan near Marv-ar-rud, but it lies about 50 miles 
south-east of it, not north-west , towards Sarakhs. Holdich says that 
1 Deudalqan ’ was near the modern Ak-tepe, which itself lies not far 
from the now famous Panj-deh. (G. I. 244*6). See the Map prefixed 
to that work. The battle was fought on Friday, 9th Ramazan, 431 H. 
(Baihaqi, 777, 1. 7 f.f.) See also T. N. Tr. Raverty, 131: T. A. 13, 1. 2 f. f. 
F.givesSth Ramazan 431, H. (1. 43, 1. 14). It was the 3rd of May 1040 A.C. 
II. 273, l. 8. They sent Mas*ud to the fort of Kiri , and there he was 
slain in the year 432 H. 

This Kiri has not been satisfactorily identified. .Raverty thinks that 
it must be Gibav-kot, a ruined fort lying about 3| Kurohs north of 
Pashat, the chief town of Kunar in Kafiristan. (N.A. 151 and note). 

But it appears from the context that Kiri was not very far from 
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Marlkala, where the slaves in charge of the Sultan’s treasures revolted 
and looted them. The Sultan took refuge in the fortified Ribat at 
Marlkala, was taken prisoner and sent to Kiri, which must have been in 
the vicinity of Marlkala and not in Kunar which lay far off and was 
occupied by unfriendly tribes. Baihaqi, moreover, speaks of Waihind, 
Marminara, Barshor and Kiri, as if they were in proximity to one 
another. (150 ante, Text 829, 1. 2). Marlkala is about fifteen miles north- 
west of Rawalpindi. Waihind lies about 15 miles north of Atak (Attock), 
which is about 27 miles distant from Marlkala and Hasan Abdal. ( Chihar 
Gulshan , in Sarkar, India of Aurangzeb, p. ci). Peshawar is about forty- 
six miles from Atak by rail or about thirty from Waihind. ( lb . cii). It 
seems to me that Kiri must be Glri, i.e. Shahbaz-Giri, or Kapar-da-Glri, 
which lies about forty miles north-east of Peshawar. It was situated on 
the old road from Waihind to Kabul (V. Smith, E. H. I. 55 note), 
about 20 miles north-west of the former. (Beal, loc. cit , I. 114 Note). 

II. 274, l. 4. Maudud defeated him at Takarhariid. 

Bakhrala, the identification suggested in the foot-note is wrong. ‘Takar- 
harud’ is a misreading of 4 Nagarahara,’ the old name of a town and 
district near modern Jalalabad in Afghanistan. There is a village ‘called 
4 Nagaraka ’ even now near Jalalabad. (N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary 
of Ancient and Mediaeval India, 5. n .). Baihaqi explicitly states (867, 11. 
8-15) that the battle took place at Dlnur, The latter name is also written 
Depur or Dunpur, These are all forms of Udayanapura, ‘ Garden-city/ 
another name by which the Nagarahara district is known in Sanskrit 
literature. It seems as if this old form, 4 Udayanapura’ still survives in 
4 Adinapur,’ which is now represented by Bala Bagh, twelve miles from 
Jalalabad. (Masson, Journeys into Balochistan etc. 1. 180, 182). Fatliabad, 
the town founded by Maudud to commemorate his victory, still exists, four 
miles south of Balabagh. {Ibid. 184; Beal, I. 91 note). In some Persian 
chronicles, 4 Nagarahara’ is also written ‘Nang-nahlr’ and supposed to 
refer to the * nine streams ’ or 4 torrents ’ which are said to issue from 
the Safed-koh and join the Kabul and Bar an river. 4 Nang ’ is said to be 
the Pushtu word for 4 Nine.’ (Elphinstone, Caubul, I. 160). Raverty 
(N. A. 49) vehemently upholds this view, but the better opinion is that 
4 Nangnahar’ [or ‘Neknahar’ or 4 Nangarhar J ] are all later corruptions, 
and that the correct form is 4 Nagarahara,’ which occurs in the Ghosrawa 
inscription of about 810 A. C. which was first published by Kittoe in J. A. 
S. B. 1848, pp. 492-8, and has been re-edited by Kielhorn in the Ind. Ant. 
XVII. 1888, p. 311. Nagarahara is mentioned in the Chinese annals of the 
Sung dynasty also as 4 Nang-go-lo-ho,’ which corresponds exactly, Stanislas 
Julien says, with the Sanskrit ‘Nangrahara/ ( Voyages du Pelevins Bond - 
dhistes , II. 96). Bellew derives the name from Nava vihara % 4 nine monas- 
teries ’ (Races of Afghanistan, Ed. 1880, p. 64), but this seems doubtful. 

U. 274, l . 9 . He [*Abdu~r- Rashid] used to listen to chronicles and write 
history* 
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tSiJ> c-Jjj } c-5-U 16, 1. 5 f.f. “ He [the Sultan] had learnt by 

heart the facts relating to the life of Muhammad and the Traditions lA*l] 
and used to recite them from memory”. Elsewhere, Minhaj again says of 
Malika-i-Jalali, the daughter of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Muhammad-i-Sam 
that she 3 «&*■ J 3 <s**V -At"' A*-' (29, 1. 1). He uses a similar expression 
lit 86, 1. 12. Baihaqi employs the synonymous phrase ^ 3 A A-t A*** 
(123, 1. 5 f.f.). Barani also uses f-d 3 A" for “ I remember having heard 
(36, 1. 4; 52 last line). Iradat Khan Wazih says of the Mughal Emperor 
Bahadur Shah, Shah ‘Alam I, that he “ used to relate the traditions of the 
Prophet, in the number of which he excelled, as well as in a knowledge 
of the Holy Law.” (E. D. VII. 552). 

II. 276, l. 8. Suddenly, some fleet messengers arrived with the intelli- 
gence that the accursed Tughril has been killed. 

Raverty insists that the right reading is not cA.r* 4 , as in the printed 
text, but «AA*. ‘ Murghan ’ means ‘ birds,’ but he interprets it as ‘ carrier- 
pigeons.’ He urges in support of this lection that Saladin is known to 
have established a pigeon-post for the conveyance of news and that a 
victory of the Saracens over Baldwin, Count of Tripoli, in 1179 A. C. was 
announced at Cairo by carrier-pigeons. (Tr. 101 and note). But 
is repeatedly used in at least six other places by Minhaj. (172, 1. 4 f. f.; 
245, 1. 8 ; 277, 1. 2 f. f. ; 375, last line; 421, 1. 13 and 423, 1. 11). The 
synonymous is used at 288, 1. 14, and in every one of the six 

passages, Raverty himself renders the word by “ swift messengers ”, (Tr. 
622, 740, 793, 1082, 1217 and 1228). Baihaqi also uses the word frequently, 
e. g- .ed-Tr* (3, 1. 6 f. f.) , (3, last line ; 275, 1. 1), £_r“* ,0'jl y 

11, 281, 'l. 2; 402, 1. 7 ; 422, 1. 20), l**U ( 17 , last line; 299, 1.8 ; 
497, 1. 21 ; 808, 1. 16). 

See also P. (I. 25,1. 10). There is nothing to show that carrier- 
pigeons were ever employed by Mahmud or any of his descendants and 
there is no reference to them in any of their chronicles. 

II. 276, l. 17. Farrukhzad was proclaimed king on Saturday, the 9th 
of Zi-l-h’ada 443 H. 

The Ind. Ephem. make this Friday, 13th March 1052 A.C. The discre- 
pancy indicates that the author is giving the Ruyyat and not the Hisabi 
date. The Sultan must have been proclaimed on Saturday, 14th March’, 
if the week day is correct. P. (I. 47, 1. 16) says Tughril was assassinated 
while sitting on the throne in the Darbir held on the Nauriiz-i-Sultani, 
that Nushtxgn arrived some days later and placed Farrukhzad on the 
throne. The Nauruz fell in that year on 3rd March 1052 A.C. (Cowasjee 
Patell’s Chronology), just eleven days before Farrukhzad’s coronation. 
The date given by Minhaj is thus corroborated. 

II. 276, 1 . 10 from foot. The country of Zawulistan was in a state of 

desolation from disease and murrain . 
i in Text, 19, l. 2. See Criticisms, YoJ. VIII, p. xv. Raver* 
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ty’s reading * &Ay (T.N. Tr. 102 and note) is not free from doubt* 
The meaning also is not quite certain. does mean 4 diseases * and cfiy 
‘any deadly distemper/ or ‘epidemic*, not ‘murrain* only as he contends. 
But <yjb° signifies ‘taxes’ and ‘supplies/ also. May not the true 
reading be 3 a collocation which occurs frequently and means 

“adverse circumstances and impediments or untoward events and hin- 
drances.” 3 is used in this sense. (T. A. 298, last line). 

II. 277, Z. S. And on Monday , he [ Ibrahim ] auspiciously ascended the 
throne . 

Minhaj gives the week-day, but leaves out the day of the month'. 
The omission is made good by Baikaqi who gives the precise date as 
Monday, 19th Safar 451 H. (Text, 467, 1 . 3 f.f.). The Julian correspon- 
dence of 19th Safar was Tuesday, 6 th April, 1059 A.C. Raverty has a dis- 
cursive note on the year of the death of Farrukhzad, in which he cites the 
mutually discordant statements of several later compilers. The gist of it 
is that Hamdulla, Fasih and Yaf‘ai put his death into 450 H., while the 
Muntakhabu-l-TawariJch is in favour of the year following. He refers also 
to a sentence from Baihaqi in which Farrukhzad is said to have been 
alive in ZH-hijja 450 (Text 207, 1. 9 = E. D. II. 88 ), and suggests or 
surmises that he must have died in that very month in 450 — as his demise 
was sudden. (Tr. 102 Note). He has apparently overlooked the passage 
which I have cited, as well as another at Text, 350, 1. 5, from which it is 
clear that Farrukhzad was alive in 451 H. Minhaj gives 451 H. (276 ante). 
Ibnu-1-Athir also explicitly states that Farrukhzad died in Safar 
451 ( Kamil , Bulak Edit. X. 2, 1. 3), and they are quite right. The date 
given in the C. H. I. (III. 84) is March 1059, which is a good shot and 
near the mark, but not quite in the bull’s eye. 

II. 277, l 13. Ibrahim was born at Hirat in the year of the conquest of 
Gurgan , 424 H. 

Gurgan or Jurjan (the ancient Hyrcania) and Tabaris tan were con- 
quered by Mas*ud and taken from the Ziyarid Prince, Dara bin Minucliihr 
in 424-5 H. = 1034*5 A. C. (Gardezi, Z, A. 99 ; T. A. 12, 1 . 1 ; F. I. 41, 
last line ; Khwandamir in E. D. IV. 196 ; Browne, L. H. P. II. 169). The 
capital of Gurgan, in our own times, is Astrabad. 

II. 278, l . 5. He {Ibrahim) died, in the year 492 H. at the age of sixty . 

Sic also in the Text (21, 1 . 11 ) and in Raverty’s Mss. and Tr. 105. 
But as Minhaj has just stated that the Sultan was born in 424-5 H., he 
must have been 67, not 60 years old at the time of his death. The exact 
date of his demise is given as 5th Shawwal 492 H. (25th August 1099 
A.C.) by Hamdulla (Tar. Guz . 404, Tr. II. 81), who is followed in the 
C.H.I. (III. 35). T. A. (17, 1. 2) and F. (I. 49, L 12) give 481 H. as well as 
492 H. without pronouncing any opinion on the correctness of either. 
The numismatic evidence is in favour of 492 H. (J. R. A. S. IX. 361-4). 

II. 278, Z. 10. In the days of ( the Khalif ) Al Mustazahar bi-Uah 

son of Muktadar. 
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Sic in the text (21, last line), but the father of Mustazahr was 
Mnqtadi. (. Rauzatu-s-safd , Jild III, p. 225, 1. 7). He reigned from 468 
to 487 H. (Muir, Caliphate, 577). Coins struck by Ibrahim in the name 
of Mustazahr (487-512 H.) are extant. (J. R. A. S. IX. 364; XVII. 280). 
Muqtadir was Khalif from 295 to 320 H. 

II. 278, l. 3 from foot. Malik Arslan Abu-l- Malik ascended the throne 

A. II. 509 (A. I). 1115). 

The printed text has (22, 1. 4 f. 1), which is manifestly 

erroneous. Raverty gives the patronymic as ‘Abdu-l-Muluk in his 
Translation, but surely, the Sultan would not style himself ‘ Servant of 
(other) Kings/ The correct ‘Kunya’ must be Abul-Muluk , ‘Father of 
Kings/ which is found in some of the authorities he cites. (T. N. Tr. 
107 Note). Mirza Muhammad Qazvini also states that the Kunya was 
Abu-l-Muluk. (J. R. A. S. 1905, p. 710). It may be permissible to note 
that a Hindu king, Mallikarjuna of the Shilahara dynasty of Thana ( circa 
1156 A. C.) assumed a somewhat similar title, Rajapitamaha , ‘Grand- 
father of Kings’. (I. A. XII. 150 ; B. G.XIII.Pt. ii, p. 426; J.B.B.R. A.S. 
XV. 278-9). Arslan’s grandfather Ibrahim styles himself j^ 9 ‘ Con- 
queror of Kings on one of his dirhams. (Cat. of Oriental Coins in the 
British Museum, II. No. 558, 171). ‘ Abdu-l-Malik’ given in the C. H. I. 

III, 35 is a conjecture devoid of auy authority. 

The exact date of Arslan’s accession is not given by any of the 
chroniclers, but it can be recovered from a contemporary Qasida of 
Mas‘ud-i-S‘ad-i-Salman. He gives it as Wednesday, 6th Shawwal 509 
A. H. = 23rd February 1116 A. C. (Mirzx Muhammad Qazvini in 
J. R, A. S. 1905, p. 705). According to the Ind. Eph., Wednesday, 23rd 
February 1116 A. C., was 7th Shawwal, but the difference of a day is not 
unusual and 6th must be the Hilali or Ruyyat date, and 7th the Hisabi 
or Book-rule date. 

The date of this Sultan’s demise given by Minhaj is 511, but ‘Awfi 
records the date of his first defeat as Wednesday, 14th Shawwal, 511 
A.H. = 8th February 1118 A.C. (199 ante ) and Ibnu-hAthir states that 
he was expelled from Ghazna again and killed in Jamadi‘u-1-Akhir, 512 

H. (Bulak Edit. X. 179, 1. 5). Minhaj has left out Kamalu-d-daula Shirzad, 
who was the immediate successor of his father ‘Alau-d-daula Masud II. 
He was deposed or murdered a few months after accession in 509 H. 1116 
A. C. (Khwandamir inE. D. IV. 206 and Note 6; B. 1.38, Tr. 55; F. I. 49, 

I. 22). The contemporary poet Mas‘ud-i-S‘ad-i-Salman also styles him 
Shirzad Shah. (Ibid). 

II. 280, h 2. He ( Bahlim ) with his ten sons fell on the day of 

battle into a quagmire. 

Dowson says the Text here has some unintelligible words. The words 
are j* (24, 1, 11). The right reading seems to be <JLJ ffri 

The last word [recte Bur ini ] is a conjectural or variant read- 

ing which the copyist had found transcribed in the margin and inserted or 
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transferred by error into the text. cs.j'. or {yjy. means 4 a ditch, marsh, a 
place where water stagnates’. (Richardson’s Diet ). F. (I. 50, 1. 5) substi- 
tutes the synonymous in his paraphrase of the passage. Abu-1-Fazl 
employs the latter word in the Akbarndma (Text. I, 277) and Mr. 
Beveridge says that it means 1 morass, collection of water, bog, quagmire \ 
(Tr. I, Errata , p. xxviii). 

II. 281, L 6 from foot. They put Khusru Malik to death in the year 598 

A.H. 

Sic in the B. I. Text, 27, 1. 3, but Minhaj himself puts the event in- 
to 587 H. at p. 295, and also at p. 300 post (Text, 74, 1. 8 and 118, 1, 4), 
which must be correct. The C. H. I. (III. 37) gives 1192 A. C. (588 H). 
In the section on the Khwarizmshahis also, Minhaj declares that Sultan 
Shah was defeated by the Ghori Sultans after the contest between them 
had gone on for about a year, in 587 H. (Tr. Raverty, 248-9). Sultan 
Shah died soon after his discomfiture in 588 H. {Ibid), 

II. 282, V* 7. When the founder of the house of 'Abbas, Abu Muslim 
Marwazi revolted. 

$ iSJiis 0 ^ 1 -J| £)y*, 34, 1. 7 f. f» Abu 

Muslim was not the ‘ founder 1 of the house of 4 Abbas, but only a pur- 
chased slave of the family, who became their most capable agent, emissary, 
missionary or propagandist. (Muir, Caliphate, 422). The Founder or 
First Khallf of the ‘Abbaside dynasty was Abu-1- 1 Abbas Saffxh. Abu 
Muslim was a sort of king-maker, but not king himself. He was 
afterwards put to death by the ungrateful Khalif. 

II. 283, l. 16. Owing to the inaccessibility of the mountains of Rasiat , 
which are in Ghor. 

c— 1 jy JU. 39 ^ ]. % oL-l Jl Jli ‘tops of 

mountains’ occurs in ‘Utbi’s chapter on Mahmud’s invasion of Ghor. 
(Delhi Lith. 306, 1. 8). Yazdi uses and in his 

description of the mountains which stand as a natural wall in defence 
of Kashmir. (Zafarnama, II. 180, 1. 4 and 178, 1. 4). is again 

used by Minhaj himself (Text 332, 1. 2) for 4 precipitous mountains/ 
‘ mountain precipices ’ or ‘mountain-peaks.’ 

II. 285, l 2. And the fifth mountain is Faj Hanisdr. 

See Criticisms in Vol. VIIT p. xvii and Corrections Ibid . xxiv. The 
variant ‘Khaisar’ is, most prob. bly, right. Richardson says means a 
broad way, especially between two mountains, a pass.’ Baihaqi also uses 
J. or y. for a ‘mountain pass.’ (350, 1.3 f. f.). Raverty (Tr. 319 note) 
speaks of Khaisar as a well-known place, without stating where it is to be 
found. But it appears from Istakhri (Ed. Goeje, 285, 1. 10) that it was 
two stages distant from Hera,t and about nine from Khaslit, which was 
just on the frontier of Ghor. Baihaqi’s ‘Bazghurak (127 ante ) seems to 
be really j: or ^ ‘Pass of Ghurakh 

II. 386, 7. 9. («) Amir 1 Abbas bin Shis bin Muhammad bin Suri. 
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The early history of Ghor is exceedingly obscure. Baihaqi says 
Ghor was invaded twice in Mahmud’s reign, viz. in 401 H. and again in 
411 H. ‘Unsuri speaks in one of his Qasidas of “ the capture of the son 
of Suri and the conquest of Ghor”. ( Diwan , Lucknow Lith. p, 58). Abu- 
1-Hasan Khalaf and Shir wan were the chiefs of Ghor in 411 H. and 
422 H. according to Baihaqi. (Text, 128, 11. 8, 14 and 274, 1. 6 = 111 ante). 
When Sultan Mas‘ud passed through Ghor in his flight after the defeat 
at Dandanqan in 481 H., the country was ruled by Abul- 4 Abbas, the son 
of Abu-l-Hasan Khalaf (Text, 795, 1. 10), who may be the Amir ‘Abbas 
(No. 6) of Minhaj. Mas fc ud-i-S‘ad-i-Salrnan also states that when Sultan 
Ibrahim Ghaznavi invaded Ghor, the ruler was Muhammad- i-‘ Abbas. 
(Trans, in E. D. IV. 519). There can be little doubt that he is No. 7 of 
Minhaj. These corroborations lrom contemporary sources indicate that 
Minhaj is not writing without book. 

II. 286, l . 12 from foot. Revenge for the death of Sultan Suri , King of 

the Jabal, 

Insert ‘and the ’ between * Suri ’ and ‘ King’. ct. the B.I. Text (54, 1, 
18). See also 288 and 291 post. Sultan Suri had the laqab Saif u-d-din. The 
name of the Maliku-l-Jibal was Qutbu-d-din. They were brothers, Qutbu- 
d-din being the elder. ‘Jibal’ is here used as the specific designation of the 
hilly country on the northern parts of Ghor and Batman which lies to 
the south-east of Herat. The King of the Jibal was poisoned, Sultan 
Suri was captured and gibbeted on the One-arched bridge of Ghazni. 

II. 289, last line. Some emissaries of the Muldhidatu-l-Maut came to 
him. 

Correctly Malahidat-i-Alamiit , the Heretics of Alamut. Mulahidatu-l 
Maut is nonsensical or misleading. They were emissaries of the Malahida, 
also called Qaramita, Batiniya, Ismaili or Assassins, who had their 
headquarters in the stronghold of Alamut, 20 miles from Qazvin. It had 
been captured by Hasan-i-Sabah in H. 483. By an extraordinary 
coincidence, this date represents the Ahjad value of the letters «N. 
Elliot (574 infra) and others say that * Alamut ’ signifies ‘Eagle’s Nest/ or 
‘Eagle’s Find/ while Browne thinks that Ibnu-l-Athir is right in deriving 
it from Aluh f an old Persian word for 4 eagle ’ and amut , ie. 4 Amukht\ 
‘taught’. The name thus signifies ‘Eagle’s Teaching’. Houtum-Schindler, 
however, challenges this opinion and maintains that 4 Eagle’s Nest ’ is 
“ more natural and probable,” and has the support of the best Persian 
Dictionaries, e. g. the Burhan-i-QatV a, the Farhang-i-Ra£iidi and the 
Shamsu-l-Lughat. He states that one of the Dcfis , “ reached the summit 
of a rock while in pursuit of game, and finding the position favourable, 
built a castle upon it and called it ‘ The Eagle’s Nest’, because eagles build 
their nests on high places.” (J. R. A. S. 1909, pp. 162-164; see also Ibid, 
1907, p. 460). The fortress was destroyed by Hulagu in 1256 A. C. 
(L. H. P. II. 203-4, 311 and 458). 

II. 290, J. 2. He paid great honour to these heretics, inviting them into 
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all parts of the kingdom • 

!r- c+ly 31 l ?vnJ I b 63, I. 6. 

It was not ‘Alau-d-din who invited the Ism'ailis into all parts of his 

kingdom. What Minhaj says is that the emissaries of the sect secretly 
invited the residents of all the villages in Ghor to join their 
creed. They carried on an insidious propaganda with a view to convert 
or pervert the Ghorians and ‘Alau-d-dln was guilty, in so far that he 
permitted and encouraged them to make proselytes. The phrase 3- j-> is 
used again in the T. N. at 65, 188, 189, 289 and 329, in the same sense. 

II. 291, l. 2 from foot. The horsemen of Bahram Shah overtook 

them in the neighbourhood of Sang-i-Surakh. 
Raverty states that Sang-i-Surakh signifies ‘ Perforated Rock or 
Stone’ and that there are three or four places bearing this name. He 
locates this Sang-i-Surakh near the Helmand river, north-north-west 
of Ghazni, on the route from that city and from Kabul also to Ghor. (Tr. 
441 note). A Surkh-Sang Pass, N. W. of Ghazni, is shown in Constable, 
22 C c and 24 B a. 

II. 292, ?. 3. The horsemen captured them , bound them hand and foot , 
and conducted them to Ghazni . 
c-*- a» 3 xzi c—l j c-o 3-4^. (jjl ; 113, 1. 3 from foot. 

“They seized him and brought him into their power by giving 
promises and [confirming them] by pledges with the right hand ” (See 
also my note on Vol. II, 315, 1. 8 infra). 

II. 293, l . 7. He assigned to him the countries of Kasr-i-Rajuran and 
Istiya. 

There is a place called Istiya in the Kurram Valley, now the 
Kurram Agency of the North-West Frontier Province. Kurram cor- 
responds to the Upper Bangash of Akbar’s historians, while Kobat is 
their Lower Bangash, (I. G. XVI. 49). This Istiya lies five Kuroh or Kos 
from the Peiwar Kotal, which is about ninety miles south of Kabul. 
(N. A. 77, 80). Qasr-i-Kajuran may be what is now called Kajuri 
Kach, which is about fifteen miles from the western boundary of Bannu 
district. (I. O. XI, 202 ; I. G. Atlas, 33, A 3). But Raverty says that 
this Istiya was in Ghor and a mountain between Ghazni and Herat. 
(T. N. Tr. 339 Note). 

II. 293, last line. It has been icritten by some that these Sankaranians 
have been called martyrs , in agreement with the 
declaration of the Kuran but as they etc . 

S' jjj • j y c-ij ^lJ| d j m J* 

5 116, 1.7. 

“ Some people have argued that as the great majority of these 
Sankaranians were outwardly Musalmans {lit. reciters of the Quran) and 
were put to death, they are entitled to be called martyrs.” Minhaj denies 
their claim to any such honour, They had, he says, rebelled against their 
as 
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lawful sovereign and had been not unjustly put to death, although the 
sentence had been passed, not in accordance with the religious law, (£», 
but with “political necessity”. it vvas an act 

of executive or administrative justice. 

Minhaj is giving here a fatwd—% legal opinion pronounced obiter , as 
Chief Qazi of the Empire. He, his father and his grandfather were 
all jurists by profession and the Law was, so to say, in his blood. These 
Sankaranians were 4 reciters of the Quran’, i.e. men who professed Islam. 
Now no Muslim can, according to the Shari* at , be put to death except for 
one of three offences, Murder, Blasphemy and Apostasy. These men 
were rebels, but rebellion did not come within the purview of the 
Canonical Law, and was not punishable under it with death. Their execu- 
tion could be justified, however, on grounds of political exigency or 
necessity— the necessity of maintaining law and order in the State on 
the principle, Sahis populi suprema lex. 

II. 294, I. 6. The Rat of Nahncdla Blnm-deo was a minor. 

All the Musalman historians speak of Bhlma as the King of Gujarat 
who defeated the Ghori Suit In. But the local chroniclers record the 
event in the reign of his predecessor, Mularaja and in many Chalukya in- 
scriptions also, Mularaja is praised as “the conqueror of the difficult-to-be- 
conquered King of Garjana”, i. e. Ghazna. Gnd. Ant. VI. 194, 193, 200, 
201). He is known as Bala Mularaja, ‘ Mularaja the Boy and is said to 
have “dispersed the Turushka army even in childhood ”, in two of the 
Jaina chronicles quoted in the B. G. Pt. 1. 195. The mistake may have 
originated in the fact that Mularaja’s reign was a very short one and he 
was succeeded by his brother Bhima II, who was al>o very young at the 
time and had a long reign of 62 years (1179-1241 A C.). 

The site of the battle is said, in the Hindu accounts, to have been at 
Gadarira Ghatta — and the Suit In’s defeat is stated there to have been 
partly due to a sudden fall of rain. (Merutunga, Tr. Tawney, 154; B. G. I. 
Pt. i. 195; Epig. Ind. IX. 77). It has been recently suggested by two 
scholars acquainted with the loe ilitv, that Gidarara must be the village 
called Kayadra in Sirohi State which lies at the foot of Mount Abu. 
(D. K. Bhandarkar, Epig. Ind. XI, 72; E. R. Haidar in Ind. Ant, LVI, 
(1927), p. 47 note). 

II. 295/ foot note 2. The text has T a rain , but Firishta gives the name 
as Narain and says it was aftencards called 
Tirauri . 

There is no doubt that the battlefield was somewhere near what is 
now called Tirauri , which lies about ten rnile^ north-west of Kamil and 
14 south-east of Thanesar, but no village actually called Tarain or 
Narain can be now traced in the vicinity. It L true that Cunningham 
speaks of “Narain, lying on the banks of the RIkshi river, four miles 
south-west of Tirauri and ten miles north of Kamil ”, but the existence 
of any such village is denied by Raverty (Tr. 459 Note) and others, 
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In the Official Gazetteer of the Kam il district, (1918), p. 10, the correct 
name is given by the local expert who compiled it, as Nardtna, a village 
in theNai Wafi in Nardak, twelve miles south of Thanesar and three miles 
from Tirauri. Raverty's contention that the real name of the village 
was ‘ Tarain ’ (Tr.) thus lacks confirmation and Cunningham’s 4 Narain ’ 
must be an error for 4 Nardtna \ 

Tirauri or Talavari is apparently, a modern name signifying ‘a small, 
lake, tank or pond/ Its Muhammadan alias ‘Azirnblbad, was given be- 
cause Aurangzeb’s son ‘Azim was born here. There is a great ‘Ribat/ or 
fortified Sarai in the place. (I. G. XXIV. 390). The vernacular Tdl or 
Talar, Pers. means ‘a pond or lake/ 4 Talavdi’ or ‘ Taravadi’ is its 
diminutive. The phonetic resemblance between 4 Tarain ’ and ‘Tirauri’ 
seems fortuitous. 

There is a strange lack of concord among the authorities in regard 
to the chronology of the reign of Mufizzu-d-din Muhammad-i-Sam, and 
it was the subject of a somewhat acrimonious controversy between 
Raverty and Blcchmann in the J. A. S. B. The two oldest authorities, 
Minhaj and Hasan Nizami, frequently give discrepant dates. Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad, Firislita and Budauni merely copy the older authors accurately 
or inaccurately. It may be therefore worth while to cite the dates given 
by a third contemporary source— the Tdrlkh-i~Fakhru-d-din Mubarak - 
shah — which has seen the light and has been edited very recently by 
Sir E. Denison Ross. 

These dates are as follows:— 


Defeat of Rai Kaula Pithaura. 

58S H. 

p. 22. 

Qutbu-d-din’s conquest of Kuhram. 

588 H. 

p. 22. 

Conquest of Delhi and Ranthambhor. 

588 H. 

pp. 22-3. 

Defeat of Rai Jltchand. 

590 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Ajmer. 

591 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Thankir. 

592 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Nahrwala. 

593 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Budaun. 

594 n. 

p. 24. 

Conquest of Chantarwal [Chandawar], 
Qanauj and Sarwa [Sarju-par], 

595 H. 

Ibid. 

Conquest of Malwa. 

596 ’H. 

»* 

Conquest of Gwaliar. 

597 H. 


Conquest of Kalanjar. 

599 H. 

>> 

Conquest of 

600 H. 

p. 25. 

Qutbu-d-dm goes to attend upon the 
Sultan at Parshawar. 

601 H. 

Ibid . 


II. 298, l 2. He [. M'uhzu-d-din-i-Sdm ] fell into the hands of these infidels . 

This is misleading. The persons into whose hands he fell were not 
the ‘ infidels’ or Khokhars who were defeated in the battle described above* 
The assassins are explicitly said by Minhaj to have been * (l24f 

1. 3) the fanatical desperadoes of the M alalddd, Qardmata or Ism alii 
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sect,— tKe Maldhida of Alamut, as they are called by MinKaj, on p. 289 
antt. q. v. Note). Hajji Dabir states that the assassins were Ism alii 
Maldhida (Z. W. 682, 1. 16) and so also Hasan Nizami. 

II. 299, l. 16. He teas not comely in appearance. His little finger 
was broken from his hand , and he was therefore cal led 
Aibak) % maimed in the hand. 9 

JA ij j| *■*»*•* i i) jl ( J l«| 

(£ ^ 138, 1. 4. f. f. 

The meaning of this passage has been the theme of acute controversy. 
Baverty contends that 4 Ibak * in Turki means 4 finger ’ and 4 Shil ’ or 4 Shal ’ 
signifies 4 soft or paralysed * in Persian and that the real name of Qutbu-d- 
din was not and could not have been ibak, but Ibak-i-Shal, signifying 
“ Powerless-fingered ”. (T.N. Tr. 513-14 and Notes). On the other hand, 
Thomas (C. P. K. D. 32 note) and Bloehmann (J.A.S.B. 1875, XLIV, pp. 
277-8) agree in holding that * Ibak * or ‘Aibak 5 by itself was the original 
Turki name (derived probably , from the Turki Ai, ‘moon’ and ‘Bak\ 
‘Lord’)* and that 4 ShaP or ‘ShiP was a nickname signifying 4 withered, 
maimed, disjointed’. They maintain that 4 Ibak ’ is stated in the Turki 
dictionaries, to mean, not 4 finger ’, but 4 a crest or a comb ’ and that in the 
Shamsu-l-Lughat, 4 Ibak 9 is given as the synonym of ^ 4 Lord of the 
Moon/ In other words, 4 Shal ’ is neither the explanation of 4 Aibak’, nor 
the name of the tribe to which he belonged, but his nickname. The T.A. 
(20, 1.9), F. (I. 60 last line) and B. (I. 54, Tr. 1. 77), all state that 44 he was 
called 4 Aibak’ because his little finger was broken/’ but this seems to be 
founded on some misunderstanding or mutilation in the text of Minhaj 
which was available to Nizamu-d-din Ahmad. F. and B. have only copied 
the sentence word for word from the T\ A. 

The name ‘Ibak’ or 4 A ibak’ was borne by several other Turki slaves 
at this time. One of them who was purchased at the same time as Iltutmish 
had the sobriquet of Tamghaj. The name of his native districtor province 
was appended to his name just as 4 Shil ’ or 4 Shal ’ was suffixed to that of 
Qutbu-d-din, (322 infra). A second namesake was, with a view to distinc- 
tion or differentiation, styled Bahtu (i&„ 334), a third Sanjan or Khitai 
(i&., 354, 356), a fourth Barbak or Kishli Khan ( ib. y 359, 368), a fifth 
Khwaja (T. N. Text 213, 1. 5), and a sixth was called Yaghantat. 
(Text, 238, 1. 6 f.f.). Still another person named fbak is mentioned by Minhaj 
elsewhere, as the chief Inkstand-bearer of the ill-starred Khalif Must‘asim. 
(Text, 425, 1. 2 f.f.). Another ibak Hajib is known to have been comman- 
der of the army of Amir Nuh Samani of Bukhara. ( Tarikh-i-Yamini , 
Tr. Reynolds, 121 and note). 

It is not possible that all these ‘Aibaks’ were so called, because they were 
‘moon-lords’ or had ‘broken-fingers’ or bore some resemblance to the 
* Combs of cocks/ Ibak was a name just like any other, like Chingiz, 
Timur, Aitigin, Aitamaror John, James, Paul or Peter. It may have 
possessed some sense or meaning or raison d 9 etre at first, but it had, in 
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course of time, been given to all sorts of individuals so frequently and so 
very much at random, that it had, by this time, lost all significance or 
meaning. It thus bore no relation at all to the qualities, physical, mental 
or moral, or the circumstances, general or particular, of the person 

designated by it. , , 

II. 300, 1 2 from foot, On Tuesday, the 18th of the month ot Zi-L-Ka ada 
[602 //.], he [Quttiu-d-dm] mounted the throne. 

This date is repeated in the T. A. (2u, ). 4 f. f.) and I. (I. 63, 1. 7). 
The Julian correspondence of 18th Zi-l-qad ( Ilishbi ) was Monday, 26th 
June, 1206. This 18th must be therefore the lluyyat date. Fakhru-d-din 
Mubarakskah states that Qutbud-din arrived at Lahore on the 11th of 
21-1-q’ad, 602 H. (Ed. Ross, p. 81). The coronation must have taken place 
exactly a week later. 

II. 304, 1. 9. On Tuesday, the 27th of Jumada-l-amcal, the fort [of 
Ucch ) teas taken. 

The dates which Minhaj gives for the siege and capture of Uchch are 
inextricably confused and self-contradictory. Here, the siege is said to 
have commenced on the 1st of Rab‘i I, 624 H., and to have terminated 
after 2 months and 27 days on Tuesday, the 27th of Jumadi I, 624. 
[Raverty also has 27th, but Saturday; Tr. 544], Then on pp. 325-6 infra. 
Minhaj himself states that the fortress of Uchch capitulated on Tuesday, 
the 29th of Jumadi II, 625 II., and that Qubacha drowned himself in the 
same month. But in Raverty’s Mss., this date is Tuesday, 27th or 28th 
Jumadi 1, 625 H. (Tr. 613). Again, Minhaj avers here that the news of the 
fall of Bhakkar arrived at Uchch on the 22nd of Jumadi II, 624 H„ and 
that Qubacha ’s suicide took place about the same time. But Muhammad 
‘Awfi, who was himself besieged in the fort along with Qubacha and was 
as Elliot observes, “ well acquainted with all the details (155 ante), 
gives the date of Qubacha’s death as the night of Thursday, 19th Jumadi 
II, 625 H. (202 ante). 

Now 19th Jumadi II, 625 H., was Friday, 26th May, 1228 A. C., 27th 
Jumadi II, 625, Saturday, 3rd June, 1228, and 29th Jumadi 1, 625 H„ was 
Saturday, 6th May, 1228. The conclusion would appear to be that the 
death of Qubacha took place on 19th Jumadi II, 625 H., and that Uchch 
had fallen some days previously on Saturday, 29th Jumadi I, 625 H. 

624 H. is irreconcilable with another statement made by Minhaj 
regarding his own life-history. He tells us that be arrived at Uchch on 
Tuesday, 26th Jumadi 1, 624 H .{Friday, 14th May, 1227) and was appointed 
head of the Firuzi College there in Fl-l-hijja of that year. (Text 144, 1. 
3=303 ante). He also states that he paid his respects to IRutmish on 
Wednesday, 1st Rab‘i 1,625 ^Wednesday, 9th February, 1228 (Text, 
231, 1. 16), the very day on which the Sultan encamped there and that when 
the Sultan returned to Dehli in Ramazan, 625 H. after the conquest of 
Uchch, he was one of the members of his retinue. (326 infra, Text 173-4). 
The date given in the C. H. I. (HI, 52), 4th May 1228, A.C., corresponds 
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wit H 27tn Jumadi I, 625. It was a Thursday . 

II. 305, h 4. He obtained Sahlat and Sahli in Jdghir . 

Variants, Salmat, Sahlast. Raverty’s Mss. read ‘Bhagwat and Bhuili’. 
They are, he says, two parganas situated between the Ganges and the 
Karamnasa — the latter river being the boundary of the Bihar territory. 
(X. N. Tr. 550 and note). Bloehmann accepted the identification and it 
may betaken as satisfactory. Bhuili is mentioned in the Jiin as a pargana 
in Sarkar Chunar. (Tr. II. 165). Elliot says, Bhagwat was also known 
as Hansa. (Races, II. 119). Both parganas are situated to the south of 
Banaras and east of Chunar. (Bloehmann, J. A. S. B. 1875, p. 281 and 
note). Thornton says ‘ Bhoelee’ is 10 miles east of Chunar and 15 south 
of Banaras, Lat. 25°-6 / N., Long. 83-3, Bhagwat, Bhuili, Ahraura, Chunar 
and Kariat Sikhar are listed in the LG. as the five parganas of the 
present Chunar Tahsil. (X. 332). 

II. 305, l. 2 from foot. Districts of Munir ( Monghyr ) and Behar . 

jr* in Text, 147, 3. 6. The gloss is wrong. Munir (or Maner) is 
not the same as Monghyr. Maner is about twenty miles west of Patna. 
Monghyr is about one hundred south-east of it. (Seeley, Road Book of 
India, p. 3). The town of Bihar, Lat. 25 C -I1 / N., Long. 85°-31/ E. is by rail 
18 miles to the south of Bakhtiarpur, which is 28 miles south of Patna. 

II. 308, l. 3. In that country ( Bengal ), the current money is Kaudas 
( Kauris ) instead of chitals. 

In all the passages in which these coins are mentioned by Minhaj, 
the name is spelt in the B.I. Text as Chital (149, 1. 2 f. f, ; 168, 1. 2f. f. ; 
197, 1, 2; 237, 1. 11 ; 247, 1. 6 ; 295, L 3 ; 452, L 4f. f.). Barani's spelling also 
is ck* (B. I. Text. 116, 1 ; 118, 1. 2 f. f. ; 195, 1. 2 f. L; 204, 1. 4 f. f.; 212, 

I. 13), though Raverty and others call them ‘ Jitals . and that spelling also 
is found in Mss. The numismatists have not thrown any light on the 
derivation of the word though some think that it may be Turki. It may 
be permissible to suggest a connection with the picture of the ‘ Bull ’ 
and ‘Horseman/ which is found on the Dehliwdls , another name by 
which these Chitals are called, e.g, by Hasan Nizami. (242 ante). The 
word is perhaps the Sanskrit Chitrala , “ variegated, painted, pictured.” 
In Hindi, Chital is used for ‘ the spotted deer/ and also for * a species of 
large snake which has spots/ The reptile is described in the Tuzuk-i- 
Jahangiri as about 2£ Ilahi gaz (about seven feet) in length, twelve 
inches in girth and large enough to swallow a hare. (Text, 369-370). The 
‘ bangles made of conch shells which are coloured and engraved with all 
sorts of designs/ are also known by the same name. The Chital or chudd 
was the mark of a married woman and was broken only when the husband 
died. The leopard [Hind. Cheetd , Sanskrit ‘ Chitraka ’] is so called be- 
cause of the spots with which he is marked. 

II. 308, l. 6 from foot. Most of the Brahmans and many chiefs ( Sdhan ) 

went away to the country of Sankndt. 

Barani uses Sdhan wa Sarrafan (546, }. 6) and Multanian tea 
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Sahani 120,1.7). The Hindi word really means ‘wealthy merchants, 
respectable men of the commercial classes/ 4 Sail 9 is generally derived 
from ‘Sahu/ Sanskrit ‘Sldhu,’ ‘pure, honest, of immaculate integrity/ 
The word is also found in Ibn Batuta who explains that the great 
merchants of Daulatabad who dealt mostly in pearls were called Salt. 
Defremery traces it to the Sanskrit Sartlvwaha , Pali tiatthavaha , which 
is pronounced Sattvah * or Satthah'i (17, 49), but the Gujarati and Hindi 
dictionaries give the first of these etymologies. 

Dowson notes that ‘ Sanknat 9 is also written * Sank it * and ‘ Saknat 9 
and he asks if it is not 4 Jagannath \ Bat Minhaj states a few lines lower 
down, that Lakbmaniya himself fled to SanJcnat and Bang “ and that his 
sons are to this day rulers in the territory of Bang 99 (Text, 151, 1. 14; 309 
infra). Now Vanga or 4 Banga 9 is the specific name of Eastern Bengal, 
and we possess epigraphic evidence of Lakshmanasena’s descendants 
having ruled for at least three generations at Vikrampur near Sonargaon 
in Dacca. Sanknat may be a mistake for Sonargaon [or SongaonJ. A still 
nearer phonetic approach would be Satgaon (0^ : ~), and it is possible 
that Minhaj who knew little or nothing of Bengal geography has 
confused the two names. Hoogly district in which Satgaon lay was under 
Hindu rule for long after the Muhammadan conquest of Lakhnauti. 

II. 310, L 1. The one is called Kuch> the second Mich and the third 
Tiharu. They all have Turlci features. 

Mr. Crooke tells us that “ the Tharus have still their headquarters in 
the Himalayan Tarai and colo lies in Gorakhpur division and Northern 
Oude. The Meches resemble them in habits and features and inhabit 
that portion of the Tarai which separates the plains of Bengal from the 

liills of Sikkim Tiie Tharus still retain in their features strong 

marks of a Chinese or Mongol origin, although these marks are some- 
what softened The most probable opinion is that the Tharus are 

originally a Dravidian race, who by alliance with the Nepalese and other 
hill tribes, have acquired some degree of the Mongolian physiognomy.” 
(T. C. IV. 380-5). According to the I. G. (VI. 44) also, they are of Indo- 
Chinese origin and of a marked Mongolian type. The author of the 
‘ Alarngirnama says of the Meeh that “ they are to be found in Kuch 
Behar, are very ugly and look like the Qalmaqs [CalmucksJ, having a 
steel-blue complexion.” (B. I. Text, 692). 

IL 310, l . 8. He led him to a place cohere there teas a city called 
Mardhan-Kot. 

Westmacott suggested (J. A. S, B. 1875, XL/IV. p. 188) that this is 
Rordhankoti in Dinajpur, about 35 miles south of Rangpur town and 
20 miles due north of Bogra. Lat. 25°-8', Long. 89°-25 / E. He thought 
that the original Sanskrit form was Varddhana-Kuti and sought to 
connect that name with Paundra Varddhana or Pundra-desha, which com- 
prised Dinajpur, Rangpurand Kuch-Bihar. Westmacott’s suggestion was 
accepted by Blochmann (J.A.S.B. 1875, p. 282) and it has been endorsed 
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by the writer of the article on the subject in the I.G. More recently, 
Mr. E. H. Stapleton announced, in a paper read before the Hoyal Asiatic 
Society, that Westmacott’s identification has been confirmed by subse- 
quent research. (Report in the Times of India of 24th April, 1934). 

In Dowson’s translation, this city is said to have been built by 
Gurshasp, at the time when he returned from China and came to 
Kamrud. Raverty says that some ■*£ his Mss. read 4 Garshdsib’ and others 
* Gushtasib ’ and he contends that 4 Gushtxsib ’ only can be right, because 
the latter’s son, Isfandyar, is said, in Iranian tradition, to have conquered 
Hind and also invaded China. (561 Note). But the T. A. (24, 1. 4), B. (L 58— 
Tr. I. 84), and F, (II. 294, 1. 6) agree in reading 4 Gershasp.’ There is no 
mention in Firdausi’s Shdhndma of any invasion of India or China, 
either by Gushtlsp or by Gershisp. But the reference here is not to the 
great Iranian Epic, but to the “ Gersliasp Nima ” of the younger Asadi 
(son or nephew of Asadi, the teacher of Firdausi), in which there is a 
lengthy account of the hero’s deeds of derring-do in Hind and Chin. 
(Rehatsek’s Cat. M. F. L. 164; Mohl, Le Livre des Rois. Ilepr. 1876, I. 
Preface, lxiii-ixix ; Rieu, B.M. Cat. IV. 127, 133, 137 ; Ethe, I.O. Cat. 559). 

M. Clement lluart has recently edited a portion of this romance 
and Gujarati translations of this Epcpee, as well as the Barzo Ndma , 
Fardmarz Ndma , Jahangir Ndma etc. have been printed. The ‘Gershasp- 
nama’ is cited as an authority in the M uj malu-t-T awd r'ikh (E. D. 1. 102) 
and also by Mirkhwand. (Tr. Shea, 118). Abu-l-Fazl says it “ narrates his 
invasion of India ” and the exploits he performed there. (Ain, Tr. Ill, 
328). Gershasp is the 4 Keresaspa ’ of the Avesta, (Yasht XIX. 38-44). 

II. 310, U 10. Before the town , there runs a stream which is exceedingly 
large. It is called Bangamati . 

The river flowing in front of Burdhankot, which is here called 
Bangamati and supposed by Dowson to be the Brahmaputra, is believed 
by others to be the Karatoya, 44 which formed, for long, the boundary of 
the Muhammadan kingdom of Lakhnauti and Kamarupa, Koch Bihar and 
Koch Hajo. The Karatoya was probably connected at the time with the 
Tista, which then flowed west of the Karatoya, joined the Atrai and fell 
into the main branch of the Ganges, the PadmL” fBloehmann in J.A.S.B. 
1875, pp. 282-4). [Sir] Edward Gait (J. A. S. B. LXII. 1893, p. 280 note) 
takes the same view and he is sure that Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar did 
not cross the Brahmaputra at all, either near Gauhati or elsewhere or 
that he ever entered Assam. He thinks that Muhammad merely marched 
northwards along the Karatoya. (See also his History of Assam, p. 34). 

On the other hand, Raverty contends that the river must be the Tista. 
It seems scarcely worth while to dispute about the matter, as the 
changes in the courses of these rivers preclude the possibility of deter- 
mining the channels in which they actually flowed in the thirteenth 
century. The uncertainty which exists every where in India in regard 
to the popular nomenclature of rivers also aggravates the difficulty, The 
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Karatoya is, in parts of its course, even now , called the Burhi or Old 
Tista. It is also certain that at the time of Major Rennell’s Survey, i. e. 
about 1780, the main stream of the Tista flowed south, down the bed of the 
Karatoya (instead of south-east, as it does at present), and joining the 
Atrai, fell into the Ganges. But in 1787, it forsook this old channel and 
cut anew one, by which it found its capricious way to the Brahmaputra. 
Early in the 19th century, it again altered this course for a more direct 
one eastwards. (I. G. XXIII. 401). Most modern experts are also agreed 
that the Bangamati of Minhaj cannot be the Brahmaputra, though the 
statement about its having been “ three times greater than the Ganges ” 
can apply only to that great river. 

The site of the bridge also is quite uncertain. Blochmann thought that 
it was somewhere near Dorzheling, the modern Darjeeling, for the not 
very eonvincing reason that, at the present day, the boundary separating 
the Meches from the hill-tribes is about 12 miles south of Darjeeling. 
Dalton (J. A. S. B. 1851, XX. p. 291) suggested that the bridge was the 
one still existing at Sil Hako near Gauhati and Ranking (B. Tr. I. 81 note) 
was inclined to favour that location, but Raverty (T. N. Tr. 563-5) has 
shown this hypothesis to be untenable in an elaborate note. He does not, 
however, make any attempt to determine its situation himself. 

The fact is that the details mentioned by Minhaj are so scanty as well 
as vague, that it is extremely hazardous to make any positive statements 
in regard to the route followed by the invader or the distance to which he 
penetrated. Minhaj, besides, had little or no knowledge of tlie geography 
of the country and he has merely repeated the random gossip and hearsay 
reports which he picked up at Lakhnauti, during his sojourn in that town, 
forty years after the catastrophe, Mr. Vincent Smith has suggested that 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar marched through' the modern districts of Bogra 
and Jalpaiguri and crossed the Karatoya, although he was unable to 
proceed beyond a certain point to the north of Darjeeling (0. H. I. 221), 
but he admits that this is only a conjecture. 

II. 310, last line. One night in the near 641 (1243 A . (7.), he halted at a 
place between Deokotand Bangdwan. 

There is a good deal of confusion here. The person who halted was the 
author Minhaj, not Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar, as the above rendering makes 
it out. (See Criticisms in Vol. VIII. p. xviii and Corrections. lh % p. xxv). 

Deokot or Devikot is now in the Balurghat sub-division of Dina j pur 
district in Lat. 25°-ll / N., Long. 8S°-31/ E., near the ruined fort of 
Damdama, on the left bank of the Purnabhaba, south' of Dinajpur 
town. It is about seventy-five miles north-east of Gaur and lies close 
to Gangarampur, where one of the oldest Muhammadan inscriptions in 
Bengal (that of Kaikaus Shah, dated in 1297 A. C.) has been found. 
(Blochmann in J. A. S. B. 1873, XLII. 211; Thomas, C. P. K. D. 
149). Deokot contains the shrine of ‘Ataulla, who is said to have been 
the spiritual guide of Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar and an inscription in an 

Vi 
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old mined mosque in the town is dated in 1293 A, C. (BlocKmann, 
J. A. S. B. 1872, p. 102; AreK. Survey of India Reports, XV, 95-104; 

I. 0. XI, 275). Raverty reads the second name as ‘ BekanwaH ’ (T. N. 
Tr. 565) , but BlocKmann says that ‘Bangawan’ is the name of a well- 
known place near Deokot. The local tradition is that Deokot was the 
citadel of Bannagar, th’e fortress of an A sura named Ban Raja (I. G. 
XI. 275) and Blochmann is most probably right in accepting ‘ Bangawan ’ 
or ‘ Bangaon’ (village of Ban) as the right reading. 

II. 311, l. 4 from foot. The inhabitants of it are Brahmans and Nitnis 

They profess the Buddhist religion . 

Variants, oW or 0^. Raverty also leaves the word ‘Nuni’ un- 
translated, but Quatrem&re has shown that the correct reading is ‘ Tuinan ’ 
0^/, and that it is the Mongol name for 4 Buddhist priests/ ( Histoire des 
Mongols de la Perse , p. 198 note). Juwaini, the author of the Tarikh-i- 
Jehan Kusha , states that Christians were called by tlie Mongols ‘Arcouns’ 
and Buddhist monks ‘Touines/ Rubruquis states that ‘Touiu > is the 
Mongol word for Buddhist ecclesiastics. (Yule, Cathay, 1st Edition, I. 241 
and 83 notes : see also Tdrikh-i-Rashidi, Tr. Ney Elias and Ross, 290 note; 
D’OKsson, Hist des Mongols , II. 264). Steingass also tells us that 4 Turn 9 
means 4 Buddhist priest, a Lama.’ It is said of these 4 Nunis’ that they 
44 profess the Din-i-Tarsai” and Raverty renders the latter phrase in his 
te$t, as 44 the pagan religion”, but he suggests, at the same time in a note 
that the reference must be to Christianity or Manicliaeism. (Tr. 567 note). 
Quatremere, however, is right in understanding it as the “tenets of the 
Lamas.” Juwaini explicitly declares that 44 the idolators (oh-j* £-» ) called 
‘Touins’ pretend that in the times anterior to tlie advent of Islam in 
Mongolistan, they could converse with the idols, but that since that time 
they (the idols) had been annoyed and remained dumb.” 

jl ^ -&‘I >> ifj J* 3 

1 1» ify* j\ I 3 c-llSs4 X X c^t5| 

3 (I. 10, 1. 6). This shows that the Din-i-Tarsai was 

identical with 4 the religion of the Turns or Lamas/ Elsewhere, Minhaj 
gays that the 4 Nuins } are J v ^ or ^ (383, 1. 14; 

402, 17). See also my Note on the meaning of Tarsa, II. 163, 1. 3 ante . 
11.315, h 8. 4 Ali Mar dan contrived to ingratiate himself with the Kotwah 
Jl// t 158, 1. 5. ‘Ali Mardan, 

by some device, got the Kotwal to pledge his right hand, Le. to enter into 
gome sort of compact or engagement with himself (and promise him 
safety). The same phrase is used again *y. & -H* J 
T.N. 309, 1. 6. See also my note on 357, last line post- Jb* c~*\j c-o 
occurs at Text, 224, 1. 5 f. f . (See also 223, 1. 9 and 264, 1. 12). 

11. 315, l . 10 from foot. Quarrels after tear ds broke out among these 

chiefs in the neighbourhood of Makida and 
Mantus . 
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‘Maksida’ and ‘Santus’ in Hajji Dabir. (Z. W. 959, 1. 8). The 
correct forms are ‘Masidha and Santosh’. These two places lie in 
adjacent parganas south-east of Deokot in Dinajpur. Santosh', now 
called Mahiganj, is on the eastern bank of the Atrai river in TKana 
Potnitala of Dinajpur district. Raverty’s identification of Makida 
[Masidha] with Maqsudabad (Tr. 576 Note) is quite untenable, as the 
latter toponyin is not older than the 16th century. In Hunter *s Statistical 
Account of Bengal, Debikot (Deokot) is registered as Pargana No. 28, 
Mosidah as Pargana No. 58, and Santosh as Pargana No. 68 of Dinajpur 
district. (Blochmann in J. A. S. B. 1875, pp. 284-5 and 290). 

II. 317, l. 16. He had with him some travellers ’ bread. 

1* tljk* j ; 160, 1. 2 f. f. “ He had with him a 

round of bread and some such condiment [savoury, relish, kitchen or 
seasoning], as is usually carried on a journey ” S 4 adi writes in the Bustdn 

(Chap. VI, Story 8th), “ One had no other condi- 
ment than an onion Barani also says of the ascetic Sidi Maula, that 
while he gave sumptuous feasts to all those who came to his monastery, 
his own diet was extremely plain and consisted only of rice-bread and 
some simple relish or seasoning. Jf- J £j. p^ (T. F. 208, 

I. 18). Dowson in his rejoinder to Raverty suggests that the right 

reading is Ndn-i-Khurish-i-Safriijanai that is, ‘Bread for travelling- 
food, 1 (Vol. VIII. p. xx), but is a frequently-used compound with' 

a definite meaning of its own. 

II. 317, Z. 2 from foot. And built a fort for his residence. 

(variant t 3 (161, 1. 9). “He built a fort at 

Basankot.” (See Vol. VIII. pp. xxi-xxv). * Basankot’ is again mentioned 
in association with Lakhnauti at page 320 infra (Text, 180, 1. 4 f. f.) 
and once more at Text, 243, 1. 2. The place has not been traced. 

II. 318, Z. 18. And his name teas mentioned in the Court of Ghiyasu- 
d~din. 

<ci-C . 20l ? k 3. “ A ‘ Tazkir’ was recited 

(delivered) by him in the Court of Ghiyasu-d-dm.” “ Tazkir ” does not 
mean 4 eulogistic speech’ or 4 commemorative ode or speech/ as Dowson 
states (VIII. p. xxi), but a religious discourse or sermon, a ‘ serious call ’or 
exhortation to lead a holy life in accordance with the precepts of Islam, 
and to sacrifice it for the Faith. Mr. Gibb observes that 44 in the early days 
of Islam, Jihad or the duty of defending by the sword the territorial 
heritage of Islam was reckoned as an obligation of the same degree as 
Prayer and Fasting, but the old enthusiasm, in course of time, cooled 
down, and stood in need of incitement and stimulation. (Ibn Batuta, 
Introd. 33). Elsewhere, Minhaj himself explains that the object of a 
Tazkir is to “exhort people to undertake a Jihad to earn the religious 
merit obtainable by waging Holy Wars ( ) and exert themselves 
for the preservation of the dignity of Islam and Sultan’s throne/* 
(310, \ % 3 f. 1). This passage is translated by Eowson at 379 infra, but* 
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* Tazkir 5 is rendered by him as ‘ Ode 9 1 

II. 318, h 3 from foot. That to the west [of Lakhnauti ] is called Dal , 

the eastern side is called Barbanda . 

Variants JiJt and j.* At Text, 243, 1. 4, the reading is J U i.e. RarK 
or Radha. 4 Barbanda ’ or ‘ Barand ’ must be 4 Barind ’ ( Varendra or 
Barendra). Hamilton informs us (Hindustan, I. 114) that Bengal was 
divided in olden times into five districts, (1) Rarh or Radha, the country 
west of the Hugli and south of the Ganges ; (2) Bagdi, the delta of the 
Ganges; (3) Banga, the country east of and beyond the Delta; (4) 
Barind or Barendra, the country to the north of the Padma and between 
the Karatoya and Mahananda rivers ; and (5) Mithila, the country west 
of the Mahananda river. (< apud Blochmann, J. A. S. B. XLII. 1873, p. 
211). Barendra was the name given to the ancient Hindu kingdom of 
Paundraor Paundravarddhana— which included the Rangpur, Dinajpur, 
Purnea, Malda, Rajshahi, Bogra and Pabna districts of our times. (I. G. 
XX. 244). According to the same authority, Rarh is the ancient Karna 
Suvarna, which lay west of the Bhagirathi (the old channel of the Ganges) 
and included the modern districts of Burdwan, Bankura, Western 
Murshidabad and Hugli. (XXI, 237). 

II. 318, last line. From Lakhnauti to the gates of Lakhnaur , and on the 
other side of the river as far as the city of Deokot , 
embankments {pul) have been raised , which extend 
for ten days' journey. 

Blochmann (J.A.S.B. 1873, p. 212 note) thought that Lakhnaur must 
be Lakarkuda in Birbhum, about 85 miles south of Gaur. Lat.23 0 -18' N., 
Long. 87°-15 / E. Deokot is about 75 miles north of Gaur. Stewart 
suggested that the correct reading must be ‘Nagore,’ i. e , Rajnagore, the 
capital of the Hindu Rajas of Birbhum. Raverty laughs at Dowson’s 
objection to Stewart’s suggestion on the ground of its being 44 right 
away from the river .” He maintains that this is just what is required 
in the case and is a proof of the identification being, not unsound, but 
sound. (Tr. 585 Note). An entrenchment, wall or embankment extending 
in an irregular and broken line for a distance of 32 miles is still extant 
in the vicinity of the town, though rapidly decaying. “ The gateways 
have fallen and many parts of the wall itself have been washed away/’ 
but enough remains to demonstrate its former existence. (Hunter, Stat. 
A cc. of Bengal, IV. 335; Arch. Sur. Rep. VIII, 146-7 apud I. G. XXI, 
78-9). Elsewhere also, it is stated that “ the Pathan rulers of Bengal con- 
structed a road from Deokot in Dinajpur through Gaur to Nagore in 
Birbhum.” Nagore is in Lat. 23°-57 / , Long. 87°-19 / . (I. G. VIII. 241). 

In this connection, it may be noted that there are some coins of 
Iltutmish minted at a place, the name of which was read by Dr. 
Hoernle as Lakhnauti (J. R. A. S. 1900, p. 482), bat by Thomas as 
‘Nagor. 1 (C.P.K.D. Coin No. 59, p. 78). Mr. Nelson Wright supposed. that 
the place meant by Thomas must be Nagor near Jodhpur, and ftuwtipnpd. 
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the decipherment on the grounds that “ Nagor Has the initial a long and 
that it is surprising to find a coin of Ghori pattern issuing from a mint 
in Rajputana.” (I, M. 0. II. In trod. p. 6). But these objections would 
lose their force, if the mint name was deciphered as Nagore [in Birbhum ]. 
Mr. Wright himself read the name then as * Lakur ' and he adheres to 
that lection in his later work on the 41 Coinage and Metrology of the 
Sultans of Dehli.” (p. 20; Coin No. 52 A). He thinks that the mint was 
somewhere in Bengal, but does not tell us where this Lakur is to be found. 
II. 320, l. 8. Sultan Abu-l-Muzaffar Altamsh. 

Budauni unwittingly set a ball of discord rolling when he averred 
that 4 Altamish’ or ‘ Iltamish' was so named because he was born “ on the 
night of an eclipse of the Moon”. (T. 62, Tr. I. 88). Neither Minhaj nor 
‘Awfi nor Hasan Nizami hazards any conjecture in regard to the meaning 
of the name and the T. A. and F. are also wisely reticent. On the coins of 
this Sultan, his name is variously inscribed as L r^\ - - J^\ and 

The Nagari transliteration is 4 Ilititimisi 9 or 4 Lititimisi \ 
(Wright. Coinage, p. 30; Thomas, C. P. K. D. 44 and note). ‘Altamash/ 
4 Altmash' or 4 Iltmish' is said to mean ‘sixty’ in Turki, and Khwafi Khan 
(11.876, 13) uses the word, for the advance guard of the centre of an army. 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole assures us that ‘Htutmish ' signifies ‘hand- 
grasper, supporter, upholder/ Mr. Redhouse, another Turkish scholar, was 
at first in favour of reading the name as ‘Iltimish ' and supposing 
it to mean 4 kidnapped 9 or 4 carried off/ [Scil.] 4 the slave who had been 
carried off.’ But he was not sure that it was not used in the active 
sense of 4 carrier off' or ‘kidnapper', [Scil] ‘the ravisher (of hearts)/ 
(Catalogue of the Coins of the Sultans of Delhi in the British Museum, 
p. xxix). But when Thomas drew his attention to the passage in Budauni, 
Mr. Redhouse changed his mind. He suggested that the J had been dis- 
placed and the name wrongly inscribed on the coins. He opined that the 
correct form must be 4 Aitutulmish,* which might mean 4 The moon was 
eclipsed 9 or 4 Eclipse of the moon/ But he also thought it not unlikely that 
Budauni's dictum was only “ one of those Eastern remarks one so often 
meets with and really beside the mark.” Dr. Barthold has lately re-examined 
the question and he agrees with Mr. Lane Poole and holds that the 
correct form is Iltutmish, signifying 44 Maintainer of the Kingdom/' 
(Zeitschrift derDeutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft , 1907, p. 192). 

‘Altamash ’ was a not uncommon name among the Turks. Malik 
Firuz Shah Altamash, Shahzada of Khwarizm, is mentioned by Minhaj 
himself as one of the grandees of Sultan Shamsu-d-din. (T. N. Text, 
177, 1, 7 ; Raverty, Tr. 625). Another man of the same name, who was an 
adherent of Timur, is said by the latter's historian, Ibn ‘Arabshah, to 
have been imprisoned by the Sultan of Egypt. (Tr. Manger, II. 275, quoted 
by Beveridge, Tr. A. N> I. 210 note). A Hajji Altamash (or Iltmish) was 
seat as his ambassador by ‘Abdulla Khan Uzbeg to Akbar in 979-980 
Si (A. N* II t 368* Tr, II, 534). Cf, also the names, Tugh-timish, Qal-timish 
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(Riverty, T. N. Tr. 133 note), Suyurg K-timish, Adku-timisH, (Z. A. 21)', 
etc. The name appears to be maSe up of ‘timst* or ‘timish , with another 
word prefixed. This may be Ilti, Iltu or Alti . Baihaqi speaks of a Saljuq 
raider named cM- (Text 709, 1. 8), Ilti or Alti Salman (143 supra) 
and another man named ‘Altutigin’ or ‘Iltutigln’ Cr^ is also men- 
tioned by him. (Text 272, 1. 1. 1 = 110 supra). We also know that an 
Amir named Iltutmish-al-Turki was governor of Al-Rayy in A. H. 289. 
(Zambaur, Manuel de Chronologie pour Vhistoire de VIslam,p. 44; H. 
N. Wright, Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Dehli, 70). 

Here, as in the case of Aibak, the soundest conclusion seems to me 
to be that the name should be taken, just like any other name which has 
no topical or qualificative significance, and that whatever its meaning, 
it has no connection with either abduction in childhood, power of 
ravishing hearts, real or supposed birth on tlie night of an eclipse of the 
moon or “ seizing, upholding or maintaining ” kingdoms. Every one is 
agreed that the name was given to him at birth, and surely those who 
did so could not have known that he would be the maintainer or 
upholder of a great kingdom. 

II. 320, l. 16. Sultan Shamsu-d-din teas from the tribes of Albari. 

Sir E. Denison Ross thinks that i; the real name must be 4 Alpari’ 
from ‘Alp-ar,’ ‘ brave man/ a name given to the Turanian Afrasiab, from 
whom the Turks claimed descent. ( Vide Kashgliari, Diwan-i-Lughat-i- 
Turk ). An Alp-ar Khan is also mentioned in Juwaini’s account (Tar. 
Jehan Kusha , Text, I. 92) of the siege of Samarqand by Chingiz Khan.” 
(Hajji Dabir, Z. W. III. p. lv). Minhaj says that Balban also was 
descended from the Albari Khans [Khanan, not Khdqdns , as at 
360 infra ; Text 281, 1.6]. The Qara Khanid dynasty of Turkestan to 
which Ilak Khan — the contemporary of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna— 
belonged is often described as that of the 44 Afrasiyabi Maliks.” Barani 
also assures ustliat Balban claimed descent from Afrasiab. ( T . F . 37, 1. 7). 
II. 323, L 14. 'Alt Ismail who had charge of Delhi. 

*y. J*- 5 ° j ^ * 170, 1. 4. Hajji Dabir calls him 

(Z. W. 687, 1. 18). He was the Amir 4-dad of Dehli, i. e. the chief judicial 
officer of the state, a sort of Lord Chancellor or Justiciary. See p. 327 
infra— T. N., Text 175, 1. 8 f. f., where the phrase is correctly rendered 
as 1 Chief Justice * by Dowson himself. See also Text 274-5, where Malik 
Saifu-d-din Shamsi is called 4 Dadbak 9 and also Amir-i-ddd. Another 
noble, Amir Dad Hasan, is mentioned in the Tdjul-M aasir, (233 ante , 
q. v . my note) . 

II. 326, L 10. Malik Sindnu-d-din Habsh . 

The sobriquet is written in various ways, Hasrar, Jaisar, Jaisi, etc. 
See Elliot’s note at E. D. I. 490, where he opines that it must be Chanesar. 
Iu the Notes to his Translation of the T. N., which was published in 1881, 
Raverty hesitated between 4 Jatisar \ 4 Chatisar 9 and 4 Chanlsar 9 (pp. 614-5), 
but in his Essay on, 4 The Mihran of Sind and its Tributaries’ in the J, AS,B. 
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1892 (326 Note), He speaks of him as Sinanu-d-dm Chamsar . TKe 
Tuhfatu-bKiram and Muntakhabu-Hawarikh , the authors of which 
were Sindhis, also write Chanesar. (E. D. I. 345, 485). Sir W. Haig 
prefers ‘ Chatisar ’ (C. H. I. III. 54), is not supported by either reason or 
authority. Chanesar is the theme of many tales and ballads still recited 
by the common people in Sindh, and they may be trusted to know better 
than any outsider, the correct pronunciation of the name of their tribal 
or national hero. 44 The Loves of Chanesar and Lila have been sung by 
more than one Sindhi poet.” (E. D. I. 263, 347). Chatisar has no meaning, 

4 Chanesar ’ appears to be the Sindhi form of 4 Janesar/ as 4 Chach , is 
that of ‘Jajja.’ 4 Janesar 9 is derived from 4 Yajneshvar \ one of the 
epithets of the god Vishnu. (Vishnu Purana, Tr. Wilson, II. 313 ; III. 183 ; 
V. Pt. i. 200, 253). Janesar (Janeshwar) is still a not uncommon personal 
name in Bengal. Chanesar is also a place-name and Raverty maintained 
that the real name of the place to which Jaisiya, the son of Dahir, 
fled was not 4 Jaipur ’ or 4 Jltur/ but ‘Chanesar’, and he located it at a 
village which still exists twenty miles west of Ghausgark in Bhawalpur. 
(Mihran, 242 n.). See also E. D. I. 176 and 179 note, where the name 
of the place is said to be written as * Chanesar 9 in Dowson’s Mss. 

II. 326, Z. 22. On Monday , the 2nd of RaVi-u-l-mvwal 626 H. 

they [the robes from the Khalif J arrived . 

The text has 4 22nd’ (174,1. 6) and so also Raverty. (Tr. 616). The 
Taju-l-Maasir says it was the 23rd. (243 ante). 22nd Rab‘i I, 626 H., corres- 
ponded with Sunday, 18th February, 1229 A. C., and 23rd to Monday, the 
19th. Minhij would appear to have again given the liayyat date. Hasan 
Nizami has the Hisabi or Book-rule date. 8th February 1229 as given in 
the C. H. I. Ill, 54 is a misprint for 18th or a miscalculation. It was, 
moreover, a Thursday and must be wrong. 

The city (Dehli) was not ‘adorned by the presence of the envoys 9 
(1. 23). It was beflagged and decorated, triumphal arches were erected 
and the gate3 were hung with silks, as was usual on such occasions, 
The words in the Text are o/T Ij (174, 1. 7), 

II. 326, l . 5 from foot. Balka Malik . 

Some authors, e. g. Sir Wolseley Haig (C. H. I. III. 54), following 
Raverty ’s translation (617 and 626) say that Balk;! or Bilk! Malik Khalji 
was the son of Husimu-d-dm ‘Iwaz, but no such statement is found any- 
where in the B. I. text o£ the T. N., where he is called Balka Malik Khalji 
at 174, 1, 12, 237, 1. 5 f. f. and his full name given as Ikhtyaru-d-dln Iran 
Shah Balka Khalji at 178, 1. 14 in one manuscript. 

But there is a coin on which Balka styles himself 4 Shahinsliah ’ 
'Alau-d-din ‘Abul M‘aali [or Abu-l-Ghazi] Daulatshah bin Maudud.’ The 
date can be read either as 627 or 629 H. (J. R. A. S. 1873, p. 367 ; Wright, 
Coinage, p. 21). This numismatic evidence would show that he was not 
the son of Husamu-d-din, though he might have been a relative or even his 
son-in-law, as J*** is loosely used in both those senses. 
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II. 327, l. 3. MilaTc Dev, the accursed son of Basil the accursed . 

Raverty proposes to read the names as ‘ Mangal Bhava Deo son of Mai 
jDeo/ (Tr. 619 and note). The T*A. has ^ (21, 1. 13) and F. S'.x* 

(I. 66, 1. 15). Sir Wolseley Haig calls the -Raja * Mangal Bhava Deva, the 
son of Maldeo or Birbal Deo/ (C.H.I, III. 55, 533). Bat ‘ Mangal Bhava 
Deva' is an impossible name for a Hindu and Raverty’s conjectural and 
fanciful restoration cannot be accepted by any one acquainted with' 
Sanskrit. 4 Milak\ i.e. 4 Melag’ or 4 Megal ’ is a name which occurs in the 
dynastic list of the Chudasama rulers of Junagadh. (Duff, C. I. 284; 
Burgess, Arch. Survey of Western India, It. 164; Tarikh-i-Sorath , Tr. 
Burges 3 , 139; B. G. VIII, (Kathiawad) 488, 498). Burgess points out that 
the name of Melak, the son of Mugat and father of Jayasinha Chudasama 
occurs also in an inscription dated 1416 A. C. (Ibid, note), Hajji Dabir 
also calls this Rajx of Gwalior Melagdeo, the son of Baisll. (Z. W. 699, 11. 
2 and 7). Amir Khusrau gives the name of the Rxja from whom the fort 
of Mandu was taken by ‘Ainu-Mulk Multani in 705 A. H. as Mihlak Deo 
( Khazain-al-Futiih , Text, 60, i. 5; E.D. III. 76), which is really the same 
name. ‘ Mokal ’ also occurs and was borne by a Rani of Ciltor in the 15th 
century. (Duff, C. I. 235, 249, 254). The name which follows 4 Melak ’ is 
probably 4 Bisal * [Visala Deva]. We know from inscriptions that a 
Parihar, who is called Visaldeva (and also Parimal Deva), captured 
Gwalior from the Kachhwahs in or about 1129 A. C. and that the 
Parihars ruled there until they were expelled by Iltutmish. (Cunningham, 
Arch. Survey Reports. II. 312; IV. 27. 51; I. G. XII. 411; Vaidya, 
H. M. H. I. III. 305, 357 ; Elliot, Races, I. 159 ; Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes, IV. 83). When Minhaj says that Melag was the 4 son f of the 
accursed Bisal, he probably means merely that he was the descendant 
of Bisal (or Parimal) who was the founder of Parihar dominion in 
Gwalior. The forms 4 Birbal/ ‘Pilpal/ ‘Balbal ’ must be perversions of 
the alternative form, Parimal. 

II. 328, l. 2. A halt of five days was called here . 

ai {\ma ^1 ^\kL 175 , last line. “And the Sultan, after 

arriving here, issued orders for striking or sounding the 4 Naubat 9 
[the orchestra of kettle-drums, trumpets, pipes, cymbals and lutes] five 
times every day.” 

Minhaj uses a similar expression in, at least, four other places. 
(Text 76, 1. 16; 192, 1. 8; 198, 1. 9; 253, 1. 3 f. f.). In the first of these, he 
states that when the Khallf Nasiru-d-dm-i-Allah sent a rich Khil’at to the 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Muhammad-i-Sam, (fy ^ “the Sultan 

ordered the Royal Naubat to strike five times.” In the second, we are told 
that Ikhtiaru-d-dln Itgin, the regent of Mu‘izzu-d-dm Bahram Shah, 
gave great offence to that Sultan by keeping an elephant and ordering 
the Naubat to play three times a day at his gate.” (338 infra). 
An almost identical statement is made of another over-ambitious 
nfimster, Nizamu-l-Mulk Muhazzibu-d-din (343 infra). 44 The playing 
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of tKe Naubat at the King’s Gate was originally a jealously-guarded 
royal privilege. It was subsequently granted to or usurped by provincial 
governors and other persons in power. The old rule appears to have 
been to strike it five times in the nycthemeron, four times during the day 
and once at night.” ( Siyaru-l-Mutaakhirin , Tr. I. 3 note). It appears 
to have been played eight times — once at the end of every pahr or 
Watch in Akbar’s times (Jim, I, Tr. 51), but this may have been one of 
that Emperor’s innovations. 

The phrase ‘ Pan j Naubat 1 occurs in Nizami’s Sikandar Nama 
(Canto XI, verse 11; Clarke’s Trans, 95) and the Ghiyasu-U Lughat ex- 
plains that Sultan Sanjar Seljuqi was the first sovereign to order the 
Naubat to be played five times at his gate and not three only, as had 
been the rule or custom before. F. also informs us that Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani ordered the ‘Naubat’ to be played five times, soon after 
his accession. (I. 282, 1. 4 f. L). 

It appears to have been an ancient Hindu custom also. It is stated 
in the Chaehnama, that when Chach had conquered all the provinces of 
the old Kingdom of Sind upto the frontiers of Kashmir and Kermln, 
he, “in accordance with the Hindu custom, ordered a naubat of five musical 
instruments to be played every evening and morning.” (13. L). I. 152). 

II. 328, l 5. A temple which was three hundred years in building 

1 [was destroyed at Bhilsa]. 

| J\ k JL ^ di:* ; 176, 1. 3, which is obscure and 

eqi; r |mcal. 

^he Tarikhd-Mubarakshahi has oy, JL jl -T v.Uj (Text, 

20, J| 5). Budauni’s paraphrase is cH- 51 ^ (I. 67) and 

Raijpng’s translation is, “ which had been built six hundred years previ- 
ous^!’ (L 95). B.’s 4 six hundred ’, must be a mistake for “ three 

hunjed” Alberuni says that Bhilsa was so called after the temple of 
the "Xd Bhaillesha (the Sun-god), who was worshipped there. (Tr. 
SachT 1 , I, 202; E, D. I. 59), The temple demolished by iltutmish 
wasHobably one of those erected in the palmy days of Parum.ira rule 
in by Munja or his nephew, the renowned Raja Bhoja, who reigned 

abq ,1J 1tjhe end of the 10th and beginning of the 11th century. (Dulf. C, L 
300 a ^*his would make it more than 200 years old in 1234 A. C., though 
d e, l*not have been the same as that referred to by Alberuni. T. A. (29, 
b 8 a (I. 66, 1. 11 f. f.) and B. apply the remark, not to the temple 

at Bk a wL but to that of Mahakal in Ujjain, which must be wrong. 

II- 31 * 4 , 13 . In A. H. 636, he led the armies of Hindustan towards 
* Banyan. 

* ^in]p n * * s nientioned by Wassaf (E.D. III. 36), who says that it was 
in the ^glhills. Barani speaks of a Maulana Hamilu-d-din Baniani (363, 
i* 16), ls Ahaj states elsewhere that it was the place from which Saif-d- 
din H" a »Qarlugh invaded Uchcha. (Text, 238, 1. 1). Raverty’s opinion 
was tfc J was situated somewhere between KUrrata and the Jhelum, 

28 , 
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and near the hills of Jud. But he was not sure of the actual site and 
thought it might be either Banian, which lies nine miles south-east of 
Khanpur of the Gakkhars, or Panian, another village, situated about six 
miles south-west of Haripur in Hazara district, N. W, F. Province, 
(N. A. 281-2) . This Haripur is shown in Constable, PI. 24 B a. But Banian 
was a place of great note and not a mere village and the I. G. may be 
right in identifying it with the much better-known Bannu in the N.W.F. 
Province. (XVI. 49). Mr. Longworth Dames also is of the same opinion. 
Coins struck by Iltutmish at Banian are known. (J.R.A.S, 1908, pp. 390*1 ; 
Wright, Coinage, 34, 75). Minhaj afterwards speaks of the expedition as 
the Sultan’s “last campaign from the Indus and Banyan. 1 ’ (330 infra). 

II. 329, l. 3. He sent to hell the accursed Bartiih (?), under whose sword 
more than 1,20,000 Musalmans had received martyrdom . 

It is surmised in the C. H. I, (III. 54) that he was a Raja of Kama- 
rupa, but no evidence is cited in support of the conjecture. The real 
name was probably ‘Prithu’ and I venture to propose an identification 
which Has occurred to me. Local traditions in Bangpur tell of a great 
Raja named Prithu, who was ruler of Bhitargarh in the Jalpaiguri district 
of Eastern Bengal, some time in the thirteenth century, and who drowned 
himself in a large tank in his capital to avoid pollution from the touch 
o£ the Kichakas (Musalmans) who invaded his country from the north. 
The extent of his power can be judged from the fact that the ruins of 
his capital near the town cover an area of four miles in length and two 
in breadth. They are described at considerable length in Montgomery 
Martin’s Eastern India, III. 433-446. See also I. G. VIII. 117 and ? XI. 
224. Rangpur formed the western outpost of ancient Kamarupa, 

11. 331, l 30. Taju-d - din Muhammad , Bahau-l-Mulk Husain As y ari 
and other confederate officials killed the Ta. \k. 

This is all topsy-turvy, a ; t £ \j ctljlr J b j 

(Text, 183, 1. 6 f. f.). “ And [the Tnrki nobles and other personal a^ ^end- 
ants revolted and] put to death unjustly [lit. made martyrs] Taj u-1 ^lulk 
Muhammad, Bahau-l-Mulk Husain Ash’ari, et cetera , along with the 3L jher 
civil officials [or administrators] who were Taziks ”, i.e t Persians a . >r< not 
Turks. Sec Text, 261, 1. 9, (Raverty, Tr. 731), where Minhaj me Lions 
the matter again. Taju-l-Mulk and the other persons named were it the 
murderers, but the persons murdered by the Turki nobles. Thei is an 
* izafat ’ after Ob' . The T. A. (31, 1. 14) and F. (I. 67, 1. 2 f. ) have 
also misunderstood the passage and made “a terrible blunder” ere, as 
Raverty puts it (Tr. 635 Note). 

II. 334, h 13. In the neighbourhood of Bahul and Nakwan. 

‘ Babul ’ is a misreading of ‘ Pail’, now in Patiala S te. Lat 
30°-40' N. f Long. 76°-5 / E. Nakawan, which Raverty leaves uni entitled 
(Tr. 640 note), is a small town or village in its neighbourhood. ail is 34 

miles north-west of Patiala town. Pail and Nakawan are both sntiouec 
in the I. G. (XIX. 316), 


te. Lat. 
entitled, 
ail is 34 
mtioued 
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II. 334, 7. 16. She conferred the officeofwazir on an upright officer • 
<^1 ^ <rfA; ; 187, ]. 9. She gave the office 

of Wazir to Khwaja Muhazzib who had been the deputy of Nizamu-1- 
Mulk.” This Khwaja Muhazzib is again mentioned at 338, 341, 342 and 
313 infra. He is also called Niz lmu-1-Mulk Muha;zibu-d-din Muhammad. 
He was put to death by the Turki nobles in 640 H. (343 infra). A Mulla 
Mazhab {rede Muhazzib) is mentioned in the Memoirs of Babur also. 
(E. D. IV 284 q. v. my note). 

II. 335, 7. 11 from foot. Some of the officers on the frontier sup - 

ported him. 

A '*y. A \ jl j; 185, 1. 5 t f. They were not 

officers ‘ on the frontier \ They were the Amirs who were leagued or 
confederate with him in secret. The phrase is dar sir /% and is again used 
at Text, 189, 1. 6, where the Qaramitas arc said to have sworn oaths of 
fidelity or allegiance in secret among themselves, ^ See 

336 infra. j j* ->■> is again used in this sense at 289, 1. 2 f. f. 

Ii. 33S, l. 2 from foot. r l 7 he Karmatians and heretics of Hindustan 

being seduced by a person who teas 

called Nur Turk flocked to him in large 
numbers . 

This passage has been the subject of considerable speculation in 
connection with the history of the Ismhuli or Khoja community in this 
country. The Khojas are, as Mr. Enthoven says, ’Isrcfailians of the 
Niuirian sub-division of the Must‘aalian branch, who separated from the 
la^fr in 1094 A. C. on a question of succession to the throne of the 
Fat mite Khilafat. The most noted leader of this sect was Hasan 
Si’th — the Old Man of the Mountains— who founded the order of 
th \Fidais or Assassins and concentrated his power at Alamut in 
Da* 4m. Another Hasan — the fourth ruler on the pontifical throne of 
AU lut (G. 1163 A. D., 559 A. H.) — is said in the traditional history of 
fhe^fect, (as related in the Gujarati history, Khoja Vrattdnt , p. 155), to 
ha^uUnt a missionary to India, whose real name was Nuruddin or Nur 
Shahtnd whom the Khojas call Nur Satagur, “ the Teacher of Pure 
Eight* t Nuruddin is said to have paid two visits to Gujarat and 
conVe led the Raja, who is, by a gratuitous conjecture, supposed to be 
Bhimvl {R< 1179-1242 A. D.). He was killed by Chach, one of his two 
leaditl disciples, when he was “ absorbed in a Samddhi or trance” Mr. 
Entholn cites this passage from the T. N. and Minhaj’s account of 
the M jhida riot under the leadership of Nur Turk, in his article on 
^m$^ 3 an( l seems to suggest that ‘ Nur Turk 9 is no other than 
^A^Jtagur/ the first Khoja missionary. (Tribes and Castes of 
Boml llL 217-201). 

Ulcre is little else except the name on which any identification 
Catl ^ allied. The chronology is indubitably shaky and the legendary 
accre ijthe conversion of Bhima If, Nur’s miracle of bringing a dead 
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man to life and his matrimonial alliance with another Raja named 
Surchand do not inspire confidence, though the statement about the 
rioters having come from Gujarat and Sind is intriguing. 

Minhaj states that the cmeute occurred in the reign of Raziyya, but 
the T. A. (30, 1.15) and F. (I. 67, 1. 8) transfer it to that of iltutmish 
and make no mention of any such riot in her own. The C. H. I. (III. 55, 59) 
has turned this into two outbreaks, one in each of these reigns, but this 
eclectic duplication seems to be uncalled for. The assertions of Nizamu-d- ’ 
din and F. who has servilely copied the T. A., cannot weigh against the ex- 
plicit statements of Minhaj, the primary and only contemporary authority 
known. Moreover, if these Sectarians, whom Minhaj detested so bitterly and 
whom he has denounced so vehemently, had been ever guilty of an attempt 
on the life of Iltutmish, he would have been the first to seize the opport- 
unity of holding them up to the execration of posterity. In this con- 
nection, it may be worth while to recall the following severe, but not 
quite unjust, verdict of Ravertv on the earlier part of Nizamu-d-din’s 
Chronicle. “I had some faith in the Tabaqat-i-Akbari , before I compared 
its statements with respect to the Shamsi dynasty. I found it a mere tran- 
script with verbal alterations of our author’s [Minhaj’s] statements plus 
the geographical anP other blunders I have before referred to.” (Tr. 698). 
II. 337, l. 12. She [Raziyya] had reigned three years and six days . 

The variant reading *1* 3 (Text 190, footnote) is more 

correct. As she was placed on the throne on 18th Rab‘i I. 634 H. (331 
ante) and defeated on 24th Ramazan 637 H., she must be taken to haye 
ruled for 3 years, 6 months and 6 days, which is just what is found in 'lie 
best Mss. (Raverty, 648). TheT. A. (33, 1.6),F. (1.69,1.3) and B, {!.&}- 
Tr. 122) all agree in making it three years, six months and six days. 1 

II. 337, l . 14. Sultan Raziya was killed on the day following . ,!i 

The body must have been brought to and buried in the Capital, as 
the Empress's tomb still exists in Dehli, at the point where the Sita E 
Bazar ends. Ibn Batuta says that it was a place of pilgrimage in his 
day and that it was situated on the banks of the Jumna at a distanc of 
about a parasang from the city of Delhi. (Defremery, III. 167-f 1 " -593 
infra). It is mentioned also by Shams, as having been included j thin 
the limits of the New City of Firuzabad. (303 infra). See also Far awe, 
D. P. P. 60; Thomas, C. P. K, D. 106 note; Asar, Part II. 15). tells 
us that the army of Ghazi Malik Tughlaq was encamped in the 1 J mity 
of the tomb of Sultan Raziyya. (I. 220, Tr. I. 294). 3 

II. 340, l. 19. He had lived for some time quietly in the tan 9 8 
water-palace. 1; 

oK'pIi j#* j (195, 1. 7). 14 He had lived in Monas- 

tic seclusion for a time in the palace near the Hauz-i-Sult? [the 
Sultan's Reservoir].” The Hauz-i-Sultan was the Hauz-i-Shamsi, t T 7 great 
Tank built by iltutmish. It is called Hauz-i-Sultan by Amir Khi .mu, as 
well as by Baraui. (See my note on Vol. III. 104, l, 18), There was palace 
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there and this Darvish must have lived in one of the cells of the Mosque 
or Khanqah attached to it. Ibn Batuta thus describes this Qasr-i-Hauz-i- 
Sulfan. “ Outside Dehli, is a large reservoir named after the Sultan 
Lalmish [Iltutmish], from which the inhabitants draw their drinking 
water... . ..Jn the centre, there is a great pavilion built of squared 
stones, two stories high ....... .Tnside it, is a mosque and at most times, it is 

occupied by mendicants devoted to the service of God?’ (Gibb, l . c. 196; 
Defremery, III. 154). The palaee in the centre of the Hauz with its fine 
terrace is described in the Qiranu-s-S'adain also by Amir Khusrau. 
(‘Aligarh Text 82; 525 infra), 

II. 341, L 18. He sent the Shaikhu-l-Islam Saiyid Kutbu-d-din to 

allay the outbreak . 

Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (T. A. 34, 1. 7), F. (I. 70, 1. 3) and B. (I. 87) 
identify this Shaikh Qutbu-d-din with the renowned saint Qutbu-d-din 
Bakhtiar-i-Oshi, after whom the Qutb Minar is said to have been named. 
But this conjecture must be founded on some inadvertence or error, if 
the recorded date of the Saint's death is correct. Abul Fazl (im, Tr. 

III. 363) and Beale ( Miftahu-Mawar'ikh , 58) give it as 14th Rab‘i I. 633 
and F. himself states in another part of his work, that the saint died on 
that identical day and month in H. 634, (II. 383, 1. 10 f. 1). In either case, 
and whichever of the two discrepant years is correct, the saint could 
not have been alive at this time (639 H.), and this Shaikh Qutbu-d-din must 
have been some other person of the same name. It is not unlikely that 
the Shaikhu-l-Islam Qutbu-d-din, who is mentioned as one of the leading 
conspirators and adherents of Qutlugh Khan in 655 II., is identical 
with this Qutbu-d-din of 639 H. (Text, 223, 1. 6—357 infra). 

On 1. 5 f . f . ‘ Farkhi ? is an error for 4 Farrukhi\ 

II. 343, l. 4. Kdzi 'Imddu-d-din Shakurkani was appointed. 

The variant ‘Shaffirqani ? gives the right reading. Shafurqan, 
Shabargan ( q.v . 142 ante, 577-8 post , and E.D. VII. 81) lies about ninety 
miles west of Balkh (Yule, Tr. Marco Polo, I. 149) and was at one time 
the seat of government of Juzjan or Juzjanan, Minhaj’s native district. 
(Le Strange, L. E. C. 426). A Nizamu-d-dln Sharkani is mentioned at 
331 ante. His sobriquet also must have been ‘ Sha/tirqani f or ‘ Shabur- 
qani.' It is shown as 4 Shibarkhan * in Constable, 22 A b. The original 
Pahlavi form may have been Shahpurgan, ‘ the city of Shahpur \ but it is 
supposed to be* A sapuragan/ ‘city of the Asagartii\ inHoutsma. (IV. 360). 
II. 343, l . 6 from foot. And the office of Lord Chamberlain teas given 

to Daru-l-Mulk Baligh Khan. 
pU. dhiijfj > (199, 1. 6), 

“ And the office of Ha jib of the Palace (lit. Capital) was assigned 
to Ulugh Khan the Great (May God perpetuate his good fortune \)» 
The person ref erred to is no other than Minhaj’s great patron, Ulugh* 
Khan, who afterwards became Sultan Balban. ‘Daru-l-Mulk Baligh Khan* 
is an impossible collocation. 
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II. 344, 1. 3 from foot The accursed Mankuta ( Mangu Khan). 

The explanation in the*parenthesis is a manifest error. Mankuta 
the N iiyin (Prince or General) and Tiir Bahadur are again mentioned. 
(Text, 235, 1, 8 f. f.). Mankuta was only one of the favourite officers of 
Chingiz Khan. Mangu [or Mdngke] Khan was the son of Tuli, the youngest 
son of Chingiz* The error is committed again at 363 infra. 

II. 347, L 21. In the neighbourhood of Kanauj there is a fortified 
village called Nandana . 

Variants, 4 Talanda ' and 4 Talsaiida’. (Text, 210, 291 footnotes). 
Hajji Dablr reads 4 Tasanda ? . (Z. W. 713, 1. 21). Most of Ilaverty’s Mss. 
are in favour of ‘ Talsanda/ but he notes as variants 4 Talanda', 4 Talbanda 9 
and 4 Blsida'. (Tr. 679 and 816 Notes). Cunningham, relying on the 
reading Nandana, thought that it must beNava-Deokali, near Raj gir— the 
fort of the legendary heroes Alha and Udal — four miles south-east of 
Qanauj. (See Thomas, C, P. K. I), 125 Note). But it is not likely that 
the stronghold of this contumacious Raja could have been in such close 
proximity to Qanauj, where the Musalmuns had established themselves 
permanently, ever since the defeat of Jayachand, and which they must have 
held in great force. 

Minlrij vaguely states here that tlrs fort was within 

the boundaries of Qanauj district , (not town), below the Ganges 

Jumna Duab, (Text 210, h 14; 291, 1. 12). Thornton mentions a Dursenda 
or Dulsenda as a pargana and town on the river BIghIn, a tributary of 
the J uinna, seven miles south-west of its right bank and 39 miles east of the 
town of Banda. Lat. 25°-27 / N., Long. 80°-57' E. It is situated just in the 
sort of country in which the Rxja is said to have entrenched himself, in 
which “ the defiles were arduous, the mountains rugged and the jungles 
many! and which no Muslim army had ever penetrated". Banda is 35 
miles N.W. of Kalanjar. (I. G, XIV. 307). Darsenda is shown in Constable 
28 B c. There is a place culled Bhaisunda also in this neighbourhood. 
Lat. 25°-17 / N. Long. 80°-53 / E., It lies about twelve miles south-west of 
Dursenda and is one of the Chaub6 Jagirs in Central India, I, G. Altas, 
PI. 38, D 2, See also Thornton, s. n. Bynsont or Bhysondah, But the 
closest phonetic approach seems to be to Tiisanda, a village near 
Cawnpore, q. i\ the Post Office Guide, and there I must leave the matter. 

II. 348, l. 10 from foot. There teas a Rana who was called Dalki 

wa malki. 

One explanation of this name which lias been suggested (Thomas, 
C.P.K.D, 65-6) is that it may be a corruption of Trailokyamalla, A Chandella 
king so called was the successor of Parmardi or Parimal, from whom 
Kalanjar was wrested by Aibak. It can be urged in favour of this view that 
this Trailokyamalla is actually described in an inscription of his son, Vira- 
varman, as 44 the uplifter of the land from the ocean of disasters caused by 
the Turushkas,” and he does appear to have driven out the Muslims during 
the feeble regime of the successors of Iltutmish and regained possession of 
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a considerable portion of the old Ch'andella territory. (Epigr. Ind,I, 327). 
It is also clear from his inscriptions that he reigned between 1205 and 
1245 or 1247 A. 0, (Duff. C J. 177, 201). Inscriptions at Kalan jar itself 
prove that it was temporarily recaptured by the Hindus (Ind. Ant. 
XXXVII, 128-9 ; Vaidya, H.M.H.i. III. 184 ; H. C. Ray, D.H.N J. 722-730). 

Mr. Vincent Smith, however, rejects this suggestion and, following 
Mr. W. C. Bennett, who first proposed the identification in the Indian 
Antiquary (I, 265), declares, with perhaps greater confidence than is 
warranted in the circumstances, that Dalki and Malki were the Bhar Rajas, 
Dal and Bal, who are also called Tiloki and Biloki and who are credited in 
the local traditions with the conquest of the whole of Southern Oude. 
(J. A. S. B. 1881, pp. 35-88). But this surmise is largely invalidated by the 
fact that Minhaj speaks oi Dalkimalki or Dalakiomalaki in the singular , 
and as one person only and not two, (Text, 210-11 ; 291-2 ; see also Dowson, 
366-7 infra ; Raverty’s Tr. 680-6S2 notes). Moreover, just as Mr. Smith 
champions the Bhar Rajas, so Cunningham is for sponsoring the Bighels. 
He states that Dalki Malki were not the Bhars, Tiloki and Biloki, 
but the two Baghel chiefs, called Dhalkeshwar and Malkeshwar. (A. S. 
R. XXL 605). Mr. Crooke (Tribes and Castes, TI. 3 and I. 52), however, 
is equally sure that the Bhar hero Dal is mythical and Mr. C. A. 
Elliot is of the same opinion. (Chronicles of I mao, 20; see also the Rae 
Bareli Settlement Report, 15). Sir Wolseley Haig holds that there 
was only one Raja, whose name was either Dhalki or Dhallci of 
Mahalki (C. H. I. III. 67 and note), but this gets us nowhere. All that can 
be said with any approach to certainty is that Dalkiomalki constitutes the 
name of one individual and not two. In that case, neither the Bhar 
theory nor the Baghel hypothesis can be sustained, even if the tribal 
heroes named are not as legendary as the Knights of the Round Table or 
the Paladins of Charlemagne. 

II. 349, Z. 3 from foot. The Sultan gave his daughter in marri- 

age to the son of the Khan [Ulugh Khan], 

What Minhaj really says is 

[Ulugh Khan] jl Ji)j; 213, 1. 11. “His [Ulugh Khan’s] 
daughter became the Malika-i-J ahan, ‘ Empress of the World 

Sultan Nasiru-d-din Mahmud was only about seventeen years old at 
the time of his accession in 644 IL, as he is explicitly said to have been 
born after the death of his eldest brother, which took place in 026 II. 
(326 ante). He could not, therefore, have had a marriageable daughter at 
all in 647 H. The T. A. (36, 1. 4), F. (I. 72, 1. 3) and B. (I. 91, Tr. I. 129) 
all agree in saying that it was the Sultan who married Balban\s daughter. 
The error cries for correction, as even Thomas has been misled by 
Dowson’s translation and speaks of the Sultan. “ having given his daughter 
in marriage to the son of the Khan/ 7 (C. P. K. D. 125). 

II. 350, L 8. He [the Sultan ] was graciously pleased to give her one 
hundred beasts of burden, 
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r 1 *’* b Jbj* -**j*V. 214, 1. 1. **j. here means 

"slaves” In another account of the same transaction (Text, 271, 1.3), 

Minhaj speaks of them as 0 ^ 5 ^ 4 slaves*. On 295, 1. 7, he again states that 
•*jl * forty slaves * were given to him. Slaves from India were, at 

this time, the most easily vendible commodities in the markets of Khurasan. 
Baihaqi also uses the word in this sense, and states that when the fort 
of Hansi was captured by Mas‘ud Ghaznavi, the women and children of 
the garrison were made slaves. b o'~d p\*jj 3 0* ; 3 (Text, 665, 

I. 9.). Fakhru-d-dln Mubarak Shah uses the word in the same sense. 
(! Tarikh . 28, 1. 7). Dowson himself translates as 4 prisoners* at 371 in ft* a, 
by which he probably means 4 persons captured in battle and enslaved/ 

II. 350, l A from foot The author , passing by the fort of Mar tit (Mir at) 

to Sarsuti and Hansi , arrived at Dehli. 

The parenthetical gloss is unauthorised and misleading. The place 
meant cannot possibly be Mirat, though it may be Marot, now in the 
Khairpur tahsil of Bahawalpur State, 60 miles east of Bahawalpur town. 
Lat. 29°-5 / N., Long. 72°-40 / . (Th.). 44 Marot was a place of some importance 
in the early Muhammadan period on account of its lying on the direct 
road from Multan to Delhi, via Sarsuti or Sirsa/* (I. G. XVIII, 210. 
See also Raverty, Tr. 688 Note). It is again mentioned in juxtaposition 
with Sarsuti at 364 infra. Captain Arthur Conolly travelled by the 
same route, via Marut, from Dehli to Multan in the company of an 
Afghan caravan, so late as 1830 A. C. (Mihran, 168). 

II. 351, l . 18 and foot note. Jdhir Deo was the greatest of the Ranas 

of that country . 

The text has 4 Jahirajar/ with the variants 4 Jahirajad * and * Jaha- 
warjar/ (215 note). Hajji Dabir calls him 4 Rai Jahar Ajar ” (Z. W. 716, 
1, 16). Every body is agreed that the name of the Baja was Chahad, but 
4 Ajar ’has severely taxed the ingenuity of the commentators. Cunningham 
thought that Ajari was a corruption of 4 Asavari,* which appears on some 
coins struck by Chahad Deva who was supposed by him, to be the Raja 
of Rantambhor, as well as of Narwar. (Coins of Mediaeval India, 91-92). 
Thomas’s explanation was that 4 Ajari* stood for 4 Acharya\ 4 spiritual 
guide/ and he sought to substantiate it by the argument that 44 many 
of the chiefs of these Rajput tribes, in later days, affected hierarchical 
honours, calling themselves mahants etc. and that the famous Samarsi 
was designated as the ‘Regent of MahadevaV* (C.P.K.D. 69-70). This 
problematical elucidation has been accepted by Raver ty (T. N. Tr. 690 
note) and also in the C.H.I. (III. p. 68). But the statement on which it is 
founded is true only of the Ranis of Chitor. They did style them- 
selves 4 Priests of Eklingji' or Mahadeva, but this was only on account of 
a somewhat dubious legend or tradition connected with the origin of their 
dynasty. No other Rajput chiefs have ever 4 affected hierarchical 
honours * or pretended to be 4 Mahants.* And if they have, how is it 
that not one out of the scores of Hindu Rais and Rajas who aye 
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mentioned by Minhaj himself and other Musalman chroniclers is styled 
‘Acharya \ as 4 Jahlr Deo* is supposed by him to have been! The fact 
is that ‘Ajari’has nothing to do either with ‘Acharya* or'Aheriya*, 
that is, Gehlot, [which is another explanation hazarded by Thomas], 
or with the invocation to 4 Asavari on the coins of Chahad Deva, 
with which Cunningham seeks to connect it. Chahad Deva's territory 
was in the neighbourhood of Gwalior and Chanderi and he is also stated to 
have built or repaired the fort of Narwar, which is said to have been his 
birth place. Minhaj speaks of him as ^ i.e. ‘ The Rana of Ajar' (296, 
1. 8), in another place as ‘The Ajari Rana* (296, 1. 13; 297, 1. 2) 

and in a third as * The detestable Hindu of Ajar ' (297, 1. 5). 

This may indicate that ‘ Ajar 9 was the name of a place and the suggestion 
may be offered that it is meant for Arjar, a fairly well-known town or 
village lying about 18 miles east-south-east of Jhansi and about eleven 
miles south of Orcha. It is now a station on the Jhansi-Manikpur branch 
of the G. I. P. Railway. There is a big lake here and it is shown in Con- 
stable's Atlas, 28 C c. Minhaj states that when Nusratu-d-dln Tabasi (or 
Taeshi) was returning laden with booty from Kalanjar to Gwalior, he was 
encountered by this 4 Rana of Ajar', who seized upon the defiles of the 
river Sindh, which lay upon the route of the returning army and that this 
“Hindu fellow of Ajar fell upon him as a wolf falls upon a flock of sheep” 
(Text, 297, 11. 1-6 = 369 post). Narwar stands on the right bank of the 
Sindh, which often overflows its banks daring the monsoon and causes 
swamps. (Th.). It is 44 miles south-west of Gwalior and about twenty 
west of Jhansi. Arjar is therefore about forty miles south-east of Narwar. 
It would seem that Chahad had taken up his station and lain in wait for 
Nusratu-d-din at or in the neighbourhood of the swamps or lake near Arjar, 
and that this is the reason for his being described as the 4 Rana of Ajar 9 
and this 4 Hindu fellow of Ajar 9 . Chahaddeva is said in some Rajput 
accounts to have been a brother or relative of Prithvi Raja Chauhan (Ind. 
Ant. VII. 59) and the supposition is, to a certain extent, corroborated by 
the recent discovery of an inscription of a Mahrajakumara Chahada Deva, 
in which his genealogy seems to be traced to Arnoraja and Prithvi Raja 
III. (Epig. Ind. XII, 221-224). But the inscription is fragmentary and its 
purport not free from doubt. Others have maintained, on the contrary, 
that he was not a Chauhan, but belonged to the Jajjapella or Yajvapala 
family and two epigraphic records discovered near Narwar have been 
put forward to support this theory. (Ind. Ant. XLVII, 1918, pp, 221-224). 
Chahada Deva’s coins also dating from about V.S. 1291 to 1311 [1234 to 
1254 A.C.] have been found, but Cunningham has imported a good deal of 
confusion into the numismatic aspect of the matter, by mixing him up witK 
his contemporary BIhad Deva of Ranthambor. (Coins of Mediaeval 
India, 89-93). The guardian goddess of the Chauhans was Asapuri Devi 
(I. G. IX. 79) and the true explanation of the name, Asiwari, which is 
inscribed on his coins, may be that it is an invocation to that deity* 
as 
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II. 352, l. 15. His estates in the Siwalik hills and Hdnsi . 

Here as well as on pp. 297, 324, 325, 355, 358, 371, 375 and 380 of this 
volume, Dowson makes Minhaj speak of the 4# Siwalik hills” but there is 
nothing to warrant the interpolation of the second word and in the text 
Siwalik only is mentioned as a district or tract of country and not 
as a mountain range. See my note on II. 375, 1. 5 infra. 

II. 352, l . 18. ( The SultanYretarned to Dehli and directed his attention 
to the nobles and public affairs. 

juiC 217, 1. 6. 44 And there was a great change in 

the temper of the loading nobles and alterations were made in regard 
to offices (at court).” 

II. 352, last line, TJis fief of Hdnsi teas, through the Lord Chamber- 
lain, bestowed upon Prince Euknu-d-dm. 

217, ]. 6 f. f. 

41 And the fief of Hansi, along with the office of Lord, Chamberlain , was* 
assigned to Prince Rulmu-d-din.” Balban held the fief of Hansi and also 
the office of Lord Chamberlain and both the fief and the office were trans- 
ferred to the name of the infant Prince. 

II. 353, L 14, Victories were gained in the vicinity of the moun- 

tains of Bardar and Pinjor. 

The mountains of 4 Bardar ’ arc mentioned also at 334 ante , where 
the form is ‘[SarmandJ Bardar’ and F.’s reading also is 4 Sirmur \ 
‘Bardar’ looks like and may be a miswriting of Hardwar. 

Raverty reads the second name as 4 Bijnor ”, and is sure that 
[Pinjor] is an error for Jy*" [Bijnor]. Hardwar is situated at the 
southern base of the Siwalik range. (Th. 389). The hills of Sirmur 
are generally known as the Siwaliks. Bijnor town lies about 40 miles 
south of Hardwar and Bijnor district is 44 an irregular triangle of which 

the apex points directly northwards, and which stretches like a wedge 

between the valley of the Ganges and the hills of Garhwal”. (I. G. VIII. 
192). Mayapur, which is mentioned only two lines lower down, is one of 
the suburbs of Hardwar and is one of the names by which that place of 
pilgrimage is mentioned by Hiuen-Tsang, (Tr. Begl. 1. 197), Sharafud- 
din Yazdi (E.D. III. 514) and other old writers. Raverty lays stress on 
the fact that every one of his nine Mss. reads Bijnor, not Pinjor. (696 
note). As one Ms. of B. also reads Bijnor (Ranking, Tr. 1. 130 note), it 
may be correct. If Bijnor is the right reading, Bardar may be Hardwar. 
If Pinjor is preferred, Bardar may be a miswriting of or -> * J, the 

Rudra Himalaya, q . v. Constable. 

II. 353, h 19. The Sultan ordered an attack to be made on Kdithar 
( Kaithal ). 

in the Text, 218, 1. 12, is an error for jer^, Kather, the old name 
of the district now called Rohilkhand. Kaithal or Kithal is a very 
different place near Jhind and Karnal in the Punjab. 

U. 355, l . 7 from foot. He proceeded into Mawds . 
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This word ‘Mawas’ is said, in the I. G. (XV. 402), to signify ‘the 
troubled country ’ and to be a “ name given by the Mah'rattas to the 
Western Satpuras, a reminiscence of the time when the Korkus were 
notorious robbers and freebooters Elsewhere, however, in the same 
publication, it is derived from ‘ Mahivasi’, ‘ dweller on the Mahi’ and 
stated to have been “ imported in Mughal times into Delhi and used by 
Muhammadan writers as a general term to denote hill chiefs and those 
living in mountain fastnesses (XVII. 12). But both these derivations 
are devastatingly exploded by the fact of the word having been used 
by Minhaj, Barani and Amir Khusrau, long before the Mahratta or 
Mughal domination in India. The last of these authors writes in refer- 
ence to ‘Alau-d-din’s raids upon Bhilsa and other districts in Malwa that 
“ wherever in the forest or by the bank of the river, there was a Mawas, 
whether in cultivated land or in wilderness, he trod it under foot with his 
army”. (Text, Khazain , 8, 1 . 11. Tr. Habib. 5). 

Raverty’s rendering, “they sought shelter among the independent 
(Hindu) tribes” (Tr. 705 and note) is, notwithstanding his lengthy justi- 
ficatory note, of doubtful validity. I venture to say that mawas 
does not signify a person, “ a tribe or a tribal chief”, but a district or tract 
of country. The plural form which frequently occurs in the T.N. 

(247, 1. 2 f. f. ; 259, 1. 1 ; 260, 1. 15; 280, 1. 17 ; 285, 1. 3 f. f. ; 287, 1.10; 
291, 1. 9; 294, 1. 4 f. f. ; 306, l. 6; 312, 1. 2) indicates that it is a neuter 
noun, employed to designate a place and not a person. If all the pas- 
sages in which it occurs are examined, it will be found that the word is 
associated with tracts of broken country, regions covered with jungle or 
cut up by glens, ravines or impracticable defiles, in which mounted 
troops and cavalry charges arc ineffective. Thus, in the first of these 
passages (Text, 247,) the reference is to the Mawdsat on the frontiers or 
outlying tracts of Oude and Tirhfit, in the fourth (p. 280) to the hilly 
region round Mayapur (Hardwar) and Rurki, in the fifth (p. 285 = 361 
infra) to Rewari in the mountainous district of Mewat, in the sixth (p. 
287 = 362 post) to Jalali and Deoli in Etawa district with its intricate 
and dangerous ravines, in the seventh (p. 291 = 366 post ) to the country 
of Dalkimalki, the “arduous defiles, rugged mountains and numerous 
jungles of which are particularly noted, as if to justify the applica- 
tion of the term to it. In the eighth and last (Text, 306=375 post), “ the 
dense jungles and narrow ravines, *-> y. i of Bishnupur ( ?) on 
the frontiers of Tirhut are also characterised by the appellation. In the 
passage under notice (Text, 221, 1. 2 f. f.), the hills of Santur in Sirmur 
are associated with a Mawas (in the singular). 

The word in both forms, in the singular as well as the plural number, 

^ used in the history of Barani in two passages which are crucial, inas- 
much as neither can be construed so as to support Raverty’s conjectural 
interpretation. At p. 182, 1. 4 f. 1, Barani writes that when the rebel 
Dhhajju was routed, he and his followers crept into an adjoining 
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Mums, and the chief ( f a **) of that Mated s sent them, after some days, to 
Sultan Jalalu-d-din [Khalji]. For Dowson’s rendering see E, D. III. 138. 

b y u*\y 31 •**. ^ < 3 ^ 3 * ( 3 ^ 1 ^ J* Ob** p* 

^ -djj3b ji 

Again at 491, last line, he states that when ‘Ainud-Mulk was 
routed and his rebellion scotched, those of his adherents, cavalry as well 
as infantry, who fled across the Ganges fell in the Mawdsdt there into the 
hands of the Hindus, who despoiled them of their horses and arms. For 
Dowson’s rendering see E. D. HI. 249. <S'S jl lib 3 j\ y* T j 

i 3 Cj 3 j^. There are two 

passages in the T drikh-i-M ubdrakshdhi also which are quite decisive. Its 
author tells us that Muhammad Tughlaq’s project of introducing a token 
currency failed, because “ the Hindus and strife-mongers of the Maicasdt 
of the Imperial territory openly constructed mints in every village and 
struck copper muhrs there.” j* ^^3 j^\y 3 z>\~\y j 3 

jt* 3 * j* (B, I. Text. 103, 1. 2; see also Thomas, 

C. P. K. D. 245 n.). Elsewhere, the author states that the Sayyad Sultan 
Mubarakshah 44 crossed the Jumna at the ford of Null and Patal and 
attacked the village of Haroli and then marched to the Qasba of Atroli ”. 
(Text 207, 1. 7 ; E. D. IV. 63). This passage is copied in the T. A . 140, h 10 
and also in F. I, 165, 1. 3 f. f. in which the sentence runs thus: 

*y\ ur\y* 31 ^ lj Sy j* £*°y* 0 0 b C)y ^ ^Ua-L* 

CJj ^3y, bd 31 3 

B. also tells us that Ibrahim Lody raided Bhiingaon and “ settled 
the disturbances in those Mawas” ; ^ b^t*\y* 3 (1. 326, 1 . 17, 431.Tr. 

See also T- A. 175, 1 . 7 f. f.; F. I. 189, 1 . 16). This clinches the point. 
In another passage, B. states that the place called Babuli [or Beoli], where 
Sultan Firuz Tughlaq built a town called Firuzpur is better known as 
Maicas , (Text, I. 252. Tr. 1. 335-6). All this shows that Mawds was a tract 
or district which was a sort of sanctuary or place of refuge on account 
of the physical features which made it a natural fastness. To such 
places, Baghelkhand, Tirhut, Etawa in the Duab, Bundelkhand and 
Sirmur, the more martial tribes among the indigenes had retreated after 
their expulsion from their old homes by the Muhammadan invaders and 
here they formed nuclei of national sentiment, perpetual centres of 
passive hostility which blazed forth into open revolt or aggression in 
times of Muslim weakness or disunion. The physical features of Etawa 
district, which was a notorious Mawds , are thus described in the I. G. 
44 The net-work of ravines which borders the Jumna and the Chambal in 
the north-west and south-east of Etawa district presents an inextricable 
maze which can hardly be equalled in the plains of India/’ (XII. 38). 
Of another natural fastness of the same type, which lies in the present 
Jalaun district, the writer states that it is indebted for its form to 44 the 
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intricate reticulation of ravines which fringes the rivers Jumna,Bctwa an8 
Pahuj.” (I. G. XIV. 18). 

II. 355, l. 6 from foot. Be reached Santur. 

The explanation in the foot noteisbadly off the, mark. The place meant 
is the Suntour Garh of Thornton, the old capital of the Rajas of Sirmur. It 
lies on the route fi ora Debra [Dun] to Kunawar about eight miles north of 
the former. Lat.80 c -25 / N., I.ong. 78°-5 / E. It is now a mere village, the 
capital having been removed to Nahan in the seventeenth century. 

II. 357, l. 10. They alighted at their gardens outside the city. 

The text has Jjj* G* (223, last line) here, but Hajji Dabir 
lias (722. ]. 21). The right reading appears to be 

-o <j)j> Gr-fV. The Bagh-i-Jud— the Jud Garden is frequently men- 
tioned ty Minhaj, as well as Barani (240, 1. 3 = E, D. III. 1G0). On 1. 13 
again, Dowson says that they “ pitched their camp between the Jumna, 
Kilughari and the city,” but the text has ‘ Jud ’ instead of 1 Jumna ’ (224, 

I. 3), and on the line which follows also, the text has ‘Bagh-i-Jud,' not 
“ Gardens on the Jumna ” as in Dowson. Raverty reads G*’ .£S (Tr. 709). 
Ibn Batuta in bis enumeration of the Gates of Delhi mentions one called 
‘ Darwaza-i- Jul ’ J»’ «jljj i and states, by way of gloss, that many gardens 

were situated in proximity to it. (Defremery, III. 141). There can 
be little doubt that the correct reading is 4 Jud\ 

II. 357, last line. Many of the chief men and officers asked forgiveness . 

A*ojf 224. 1. 5 f. f. “ They asked or prayed for promises 

[or pledges with the right hand, of immunity from punishment], i.e. pardons.” 
The same phrase is used ante 315, 1. 8 q.v. my note. It is found in Barani 
also, who says that Qutlugh Khan brought down Shihab Sultani [from 
the citadel of Bidar in which he was standing a siege], by giving him a pledge 
of safety with the right hand I j jr^i (488,1. 13). 
II. 358 footnote. A note in the printed teat says that all the four Mss , 
used agree in this statement , so contrary to truth . 
Baghdad fell, and the Khalifa was put to death . 

There is really nothing * contrary to truth ? in what Minhaj actually 
says. It is the note of the Editors that is wrong. It is of course true 
that Baghdad fell ultimately and that the last pageant of the House 
of ‘Abbas was put to a cruel death. But Minhaj is referring not to the 
final catastrophe, but to a preliminary skirmish at the commencement of 
the siege, in which the Mongols had sustained a defeat, “In this first 
trial of strength which took place at Takrit writes Browne, “the 
Caliph's soldiers succeeded in destroying the bridge by which Baju Noyan 
intended to cross the Tigris. In another encounter which took place at 
Dujayl on or about January 11th, 1258 (4th Muharram, 656 H.), the 
Caliph’s army achieved a trifling success in spite of the numerical in- 
feriority of their forces (L. H. P. II. 461). It is to this ‘trifling success’ 
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tHat Minhaj is referring. The regular siege began only on 22ncl January 
and the Caliph gave himself up on or about the 10th of February. He was 
wrapped in a carpet and beaten to death with clubs. {Ibid. 462-3; see 
also Habibu-s-Siyar. II. iii. 81). It would appear that the tidings of the 
final disaster had not reached Dehli when Minhaj wrote this para- 
graph— a striking illustration of the tardiness with which intelligence 
travelled in those times and of the ignorance of one part of the world of 
epoch-making revolutions which were taking place in another. 

Rieu also adverts to the matter and has pointed out that the death of 
Must‘asim is actually mentioned by Minhaj in a passage added some time 
later, in the chapter devoted to the history of the 4 Abbasides. (Folio 57 a 
in the British Museum MS. of the T. N. ; Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts, 

I. 72). The passage he refers to will be found in the B. I. Text at pp. 
430-33. 

II. 359, l. 13 from foot. Ulugh Khan was sent to chastise the rebel 

inhabitants of Mewat and to intimidate their 
Deo. 

xt'. trl 0^1 31 *•> 6 .-sLi <_j I ; 227, 1. 10. “ To 
suppress the turbulence of the rebels of Mewat, of whom the demons 
themselves must stand in horror ” 

The date, 16th of Ramazan, (]. 19) is a slip. The text reads 16th 
Bafar, which is proved to be correct by what Minhaj himself says on pp. 
381-2 infra , where the advance guard is stated to have marched on 4th 
Bafar and the whole army to have returned to the capital on 24th Rab‘i I. 
II, 362, l. 2 from foot. The rebels of Jalali and Deoli , and the Mawas 

in the Duab between the Ganges and Jumna . 

Ilaverty reads 4 Jarali and Datoli’ (Tr. 809), though he admits that 
some of his Mss. have 4 Deoli I venture to suggest with some confidence 
that Deoli is quite correct. It is Deoli-Jakhan in Etawa. We learn from 
the T arikh-i-Mubarakshahi that Khizr Khan, after suppressing the rebels 
in Kol, advanced into Etawa and there destroyed 44 the village of Dehli, 
the strongest place in the possession of the infidels.” (E.D.IV. 52 ,q.v. my 
note). It is the Duhlee of Thornton, who locates it in Etawa, Lat. 27°-2 / 
N., Long. 78°-52 / E. Jalali may be Julowlee which he locates thirty-five 
miles south of Fatehgarh, but it is more probably what Seeley calls 
4 Joolee\ and places fourteen miles south of Saket and ten north of 
Mainpuri on the route from ‘Aligarh to Etawa. (Roadbook of India, Ed. 
1825, pp. 20-21). The word used by Minhaj here is not Mawas but 
Mawdsat , the neutral plural. This proves beyond any doubt that 

places or localities and not persons or tribes are meant. 

) Jy?- *4 3 J->\ cS JI 

*U r b" jJU \J CJ JT y df*. Text, 287, 1. 8. The fact that B. uses in 
another passage (I. 326, 1. 17), the alternative form, also shows that 

he understood it as a neuter noun . 
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II. 363, l . 9. He laid siege to Uchh , one of the most renowned fortresses 
of Sindh, and equal to Mansur a. 

*1* a I j* *j jj*j | i; 287,1.7 from foot, means ( land, terri- 
tory ’and the real meaning is tha* Uchch was included in the territory 
or the province of Mansura. Similarly, Hafiz Abru says that the river 
Sindh (Indus) “runs from the western sides of the mountains (of Kashmir) 
into the country of Mansura .” (E. I). IV. 4). Minhaj himself says else- 
where that the army of Khilj and the forces of Khwarizm invaded in 
623 H. 44 the lands of Mansura ] one of the cities of Siwistan.” 

(Text, 143, 1. 3 f. f. ; Dowson, 303 ante). 

II. 364, l. 7 from foot The numerous fissures on the hank of the river 

rendered the way impassable for the army . 
jh-Ty jj tj ; 289, 1. 3. Raverfcy contends 

that y* is wrong and that it is a truncated mistranscription of J I Jr 
which is the right reading. He goes further still and avers that > does 
not mean 4 fissure ’ at all and that this 4 supposed’ meaning of the word is 
without authority. He understands by jazair , 44 long narrow banks of 
sand or islands on the bank of the river.” (Tr. 812 and note). But he ia 
contradicted by Richardson, who gives 4 crack, cleft, rent or fissure, particu- 
larly in the ground,’' as the meaning of the word. A 4 Jarr’ is really a 
ravine or a deep cleft formed in the ground by the action of a torrent. The 
Emperor Babur uses the word in this identical sense and explains it in such 
a way as to leave no doubt whatever on the matter. “ While I rode care- 
lessly along the ravine [> in the Turki original as well as in the Persian 
Translation, 234, 1. 2 f. 1] of the river, my horse got to where it was 
fissured and had begun to give way. I leapt off at once and flung myself 
on the bank ; the horse also did not go down; probably however, if I 
had stayed on its back, it and I would have gone down together.” (B. N. 
Tr. Beveridge, 655). Baihaqi also uses the word and says that the dis- 
tricts of Astrabad and Amul were full of 1 torrents and 

ravines.’ (Text, 563). 

II. 367, l 15. At the beginning of Shawwal , the force returned to the 
camp with their booty. 

The words in the text (292, 1. 10) are which mean 4 the end 

or last day of Shawwal.’ Compare 348 ante also, where it is stated that 
the fort of Dalki-Malki was taken on Thursday, the 24th of Shawwal. 
The force must have 4 returned 9 after that date. 

II. 368, l. 11 from foot. Passing over the Jumna , it [the Royal army] 

encamped and engaged in operations against 
the Maicas . 

As this passage is important in connection with the meaning of the 
word 4 Mawas/ I may quote the original : 

J ytt* L-l yA t_i| Ja\ aW J ; 294, !• 4 f. f. 

The other side of the Jumna became the camping ground and they were 
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engaged in holy war against all sides of the Mawasdt See my note 
on 355, ]. 7 f . f. ante . 

II. 369, l. 1. The army of Islam was sent against Kdlinjar 

and Jamu . 

Raverty thinks ‘ Jamb 7 must be an error for Damoh, which lies, he 
says, 46 miles east of Saugor, Lat. 23°-52 / N., Long. 79°-25 / E. (Tr. 824 
note). As Kalanjar is in Lat. 25°-5N., Long. S0°-22 E., the two places can 
hardly be said to be in close proximity. Jajmau is phonetically a much 
nearer approach, but it is, in fact, almost equally remote. The closest 
phonetic approach would be'Mau, an old town ten miles west of Chhatar- 
pur, “ once the seat of the Parihar Rajputs, where there are some remains 
and an inscription of about 1159 A.O ” (I. G. X. 199-200). Cbhatarpur 
lies about forty miles south-west of Kalin jar. But perhaps, Malioba is 
meant. 

II. 370, l. 7 from foot. Bahar Deo lidi of Rantambhor. 

Raverty calls him i Nahar Diw 7 (Tr. pp. 81S and 828 and note). He 
admits that Bahar is found in the Mss., but he contends that it is incorrect. 
The fact is that this Raja was named Vyaghra Deva or Vagh Bhata. 
Bahar (Baghar) is the vernacular form of ‘ Vyaghra 7 and Vyaghra 
Deva or Vaghbhata does not appear to have been ever called Nahar 
Deva. We may be therefore sure that Minhaj wrote 1 Bahar’ and not 
* Nahar The Hindu chronicle of Hammiradeva Chauhan leaves no room 
for doubt on the point. Sir Wolseley Haig follows Raverty and calls him 
Nahar Deo. 

“ The Muslim historians,” he writes, “style Vagbhata Nahar Deo, 
confusing him perhaps with a Meo chief who had probably allied him- 
self to Vagbhata.” (C.H.I. ill, 516; the Italics are mine). But there is no 
warrant whatever for assuming any such confusion. The existence of a 
Meo chief so named is highly problematical, if not altogether imaginary, 
and the probability of any alliance between him and Vagbhata is too 
shadowy for serious consideration. The name of the Raja of Ranthambhor 
is uniformly written ‘ Bahar Dev 7 in the B.I. text of Minhaj (292, 1. 2 f, f. ; 
299, 1. 9) and its correctness is further shown by the fact that Amir 
Khusrau also spells it in exactly the same way in a passage in the 
Khazainu’d-Futuh, He states that after the sack of Ranthambor by 
‘AlauddinKhalji,’ Jhain also was captured, which was an iron fort and an 
ancient abode of idolatry. The temple of Bdhir Deo and the temples of 
other Deos were all razed to the ground/ 7 (E. D. Ill, 75-6. q. v. my note). 
Jlerfc, ‘Bahir Deo 7 refers, most probably, to 4 Vyaghra Deva 7 or Vaghbhata, 
the Raja who was the builder of the shrine and whom Minhaj describes 
as “ the greatest and most illustrious of the princes of Hindustan. 77 
RaBad is a name which occurs elsewhere also, e. g. in Bahadmer (Barmer) 
in Jodhpur and in a Nadole grant of V. S. 1213, 1156 A.C. (Ind. Ant. 
XLI. 1912, pp. 202-3). It was also borne by a son of Udayana Deva, 
tiie Minister of the renowned Siddha Raja Jayasinha. (Merutunga 
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II. 375, Z. 5. The soldiers of the Siwalik , of Hansi, SarsutUJind , Bar - 
wala and all those parts were collected . 

Barwala 5s about nineteen miles north of Hisar — Firuza. (Hunter, 
Imp. Gaz. IL 170; Jarrett, Ain , Tr. II. 294). Constable 25 B e. Lat. 
29°-22 / N., Long. 75°-59 / E. (Thornton). The reference to these places 
is important, as it shows that they were all included in Ulugh Khan’s 
Jagir in the Siwalik, i. e., the old Sapadalaksha country. At 352 and 355 
ante, the Siwalik is again associated with Hansi and at 297 with Hansi and 
Sarsuti. At p. 380, Hariana is spoken of conjointly with the Siwalik. 
Hansi was the capital of the old Chauhan kingdom of Sapadalaksha. Sawa - 
lak , lit, one lak and a quarter, is the vernacular form. 

II. 375, l. 16. They had , however , got a good start 

But the text has «! j Oy? (306, 1. 3) and the meaning 

is that they [Qutlugh Khan and the other nobles who were being pursued] 
had separated from one another, i.e. formed straggling parties, been broken 
up into detachments or divided among themselves. 

II. 375, Z. 13 from foot. Ulugh Khan joined the royal army at 

Kasmandi . 

Kasmandi is a small town in Lucknow district, five miles north-east 
of Malihabad, which latter is about fifteen miles north-west of Lucknow 
by rail. Malihabad is shown in Constable, 28 B b. Kasmandi is again 
mentioned by Minhaj along with Mandiana (Text 260, 1. 6), i.e. Mandiaon, 
which was a Mahal in the Sarkar of Lakhnau. (3m. Tr. II. 170) Kasmandi 
is an ancient town containing many old mosques and a cemetery called 
‘Ganj-i-Shahidan,’ in which a great number of Musalmans, who were killed 
in a battle with the Hindus, some centuries ago, are said to be buried. 

II. 378, l 7 from foot. And the forces of the fort of Multan fell hack. 

3 J c 3 . 3io, 1. 10. 44 And the battlements of the 

fortress of Multan were demolished ” {lit. 4 swept off ’). The fortifica- 
tions of the town were dismantled. 

II. 394, L 18. From the hills of Balala and Mankala . 

The names are variously written in the Mss. Balala may be ‘Bugial’ 
which lies under the lofty hills of Balnath near Nandana in the Salt 
Range. Cunningham assures us that “ Bugial is still occupied by the 
Gakkhars, who are also found in Guliana near Gujar Khan.” (A. G. I. 
132). Guliana, Gujar Khan and Jogi Tilla (Balnath) are all marked 
in Constable, 24 E a. Babur says that he passed through 4 * the village of 
the Bugial — a Gakkhar clan — which was near the hill of Jud below 
Balnath Jogi (Nandana)”. (E. D.IV. 240). But it is more probably 
Baganwala, about fourteen miles east of Chhoa Sadan Shah, near which the 
outer Salt Range makes a remarkable dip. There is a steep rocky hill 
here which has absolute command of the route across the range. 
(Gazetteer of Jhelum District, 46-47). 4 Mankala’ may be Makhiala, “ one 
of the names by which the Salt Range, the hill system in the Jh’elum, 
80 
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Shah pur and Mianwali districts, was known to the old historians, the 
other name being the Koh-i-Jud (I. G. XXI. 412). Makhiula is regis- 
tered in the Ain as a Mahal in the Sindh-Sagar Duab, which had a stone 
fort on a hill and also a salt mine. (Tr. II. 324). Makhiala and Girjhak 
(the old name of a place near Jalalpur) are mentioned as places in which 
Jahangir used to hunt. (T. J. II. Tr. 181-2. Text. 317, 1. 9 t\ f.). But 
Mankala may also represent ‘ Mangla \ which lies about 15 miles north 
of Jhelum town. Cunningham states that the Tilla, Jogi Tilla or Balnath 
range is about “30 miles in length and occupies the west bank of the 
Jhelum from the east bend of the river below Mangla , to the bed of the 
Bunhar river, 12 miles north of the Jalalpur (A. G. 1. 164). Mangla 
is shown in Constable, 24 E a. 

II. 398, l. 6 from foot. Burak Hdjib was in Kerman and had fortified 

himself in the city of Bardaslr . 

“ There is some confusion,” writes General Houtum-Schindler, “ with 
regard to the names of Kirrain, both as a town and as a province or 
kingdom, and we have the names Kerman, Kawashir and Bardaslr. The 
original name of the whole country was Kerman. A province of this was 
called * Kureh-i- Ardeshir/ 4 District of Ardeshir’, which being contracted, 
became ‘ Kawashir/ and is spoken of as the province in which Ardeshir, 
the first Sissanian monarch, resided. A part of this 4 Kureh-i- Ardeshir ’ 
was called Bardaslr or Bard-i-Ardeshlr, and the present city of Kerman 
is situated at its north-eastern corner. This town, during the middle 
ages, was called Bardaslr” (J.R.A.S. XIII. 491-2; Yule Tr. Marco Polo, 

I. 91-2). Bardaslr and Kawashir are said by Yaqut to lie between Sirjan 
and the desert, two marches from the former. (Barbier de Meynard, 
Dictionnaire Geographique de la Perse, 93). Le Strange says Bardaslr is 
the same as Kirman, but gives a different derivation, according to which 
the city founded by Ardeshir was called 4 Web or Bell- Ardeshir \ “ the 
Good Place of Ardeshir,” which the Arabs pronounced 4 Bardaslr ’ and 
the Persians 4 Gawashir \ (L. E. C. 300-303). 

II. 399, Z. 18. The Sultan went to Parwan on the borders of Bamian , 

where many roads converge . 

This Parwan or Barwan was situated on the Baran or upper portion 
of the Lohgar river and lay five or six manzils north of Ghazni, between 
Ghazni and Bamian. It should not be confounded with the Parwan or 
Parian defile in the Hindu Kush, which is mentioned in connection with 
Taimur’s invasion of the Siyahposh country. That Parian (or Parwan) 
lay about eight miles north of Charikar and is mentioned by Alberuni 
also. (Tr. Sachau. I. 259 = E. D. I. 47. g. v . my note). 

11. 464, l. 3 from foot. Kir at, Nur, Lohkot and Lahore . 

Nur and Qirlt are the names of two rivers of Kafiristan, which lies 
to the north of Lamghan. Babur speaks of the Nur valley as “ one of the 
two buluks (divisions) of Lamghan. “ Its fort is on a beak in fhe mouth 
of the valley and has a torrent on each side It can be traversed only 
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by one road. It has the orange, citron, and other fruits of hot climates. Its 

wines are those of Lamghan that have reputation These people used 

to keep swine, but they have given it up in our time/ (B. N. Tr. 210). 

Elsewhere, he writes that “another tuman of Lamghan is Kunar with 
Nurgal. It lies somewhat out of the way, with its borders in amongst 
the Kafir lands. The river of Chaghansarai (Scil the Kunar) enters it 
from the north-east, passes into the buliik of Kama, there joins the Baran 
water (Soil, the Kabul river) and with that flows east. The orange, 
citron and coriander abound here. Strong wines are brought into it from 
Kafiristan.” (B. N. Tr. 211). In another place, he tells us that Ning- 
nahar, Mandrawar, the Nur Valley, Kunar, Nurgal and Chaghaniyan were 
given by him to his half-brother, Nasir Mirzi as Jagirs . {lb. 227). See 
also Ibid. 344, where these places are again mentioned in juxtaposition. 
The Nur Valiey is shown in the Map attached to Biddulph’s “ Tribes of 
the Hindu Kush/ 

The rivers Nur and Qirat are mentioned by Alberuni also as affluents 
of the Ghorwand (or main Kibul river), which they joined at Darimta. 
(Sachau. I. 259). As Darimta is near Jalalabad, these rivers must be 
looked for in the region to the north of the latter town and the valleys of 
the Nur and Qirat must be situated in the tracts drained by the Kunar, viz. 
in Swat, Bajaur and some parts of Kafiristan. The Kafirs of the 
‘darrah’ (valley) of Nur are stated by Mu’atamad Khan to have come 
to pay homage to the Emperor Jahangir when he was at Jalalabad. 
(Iqbalnama-i-J ahangiri, B. I. Text, 268-9). 

Sir Thomas Holdich thus explains the reasons for Mahmud’s invasion 
of these inhospitable regions. “ The Kunar valley,” he tells us, “is of ex- 
ceptional interest for many reasons. The ancient high road from Kabul to 
India through the Lamghan valley ran across to Bajaur. Consequently, 
former conquerors of India, (Alexander and Babur for instance/, who 
advanced from Kabul and were always much concerned in reducing the 
hill-tribes before they entered the plains of India, knew it well. It was, 
in fact, a necessity of their advance that the powerful coalition of the 
hill tribes who have ever dwelt between the Kunar and the Indus should 
be well thrashed before further operations in the direction of Labor and 
Delhi could be undertaken.” (The Indian Borderland, 214). It was not 
Alexander and Babur only who took care to see that the tribes occupying 
these valleys were “well thrashed/ Timur also led a punitive expedi- 
tion against the Kators of Kafiristan before invading India, 

It 469, l 20. So he [ Mal { miid ] left Ghazni [for Somanath] on the 10th 
of Sh'aban 414 A. II 

The correct date is 10th [recte 22nd] Sl/aban 416 H. The year is 
given as 416 in the Text of Ibnu-l-Athir. (Kd. Torbberg, IX. 241). 414 
an inadvertent error in this translation. The year given by Alberuni 
(S. II. 9), Garden (Z. A. 86-7), the T. A. (9, 1. 15) anl Khwandamir 
(E, D, IV, 180) is 416 H. Firishta (I. S2 f 11. 2, 6] says Mahmud started on, 
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10th Sh'aban 415 and his error has misled Elphinstone (H. I, 334) as well 
as Mr. Vincent Smith CO. H. I, 193) and Sir W. Haig (0. H. I, III. 23) 
who put the sack into 1024 or 1025. 22nd Sh‘aban 416 H. corresponded 
with Monday, 18th October 1025 A, C. The fort of Somanath fell on 
Saturday, the 16th of Zi-l-q‘ad 416 = 8t!i January 1026. (Ibnu-l-Athir, 
IX. 212). The fact that both the above week-days work out correctly is 
proof presumptive that the year was 416 H. Firishta’s assertion on the 
point cannot outweigh the authority of Alberuni who declares not once 
but twice, that Somanath was destroyed in the Hijri year 416, which the 
Hindus compute as the 947th year of the Shakakala. (II. 9 and 103). 
Now, Shaka 947 began on 2nd March 1025 and ended on 21st March 1026 
A. C., while 416 Hijri ended on 2lst February, 1026 A. C. Qazvini also 
in his chapter on Somnat states that Mahmud arrived there in the 
middle of Zi-l-q‘ad 416 H. (Asaru-l-Bilhd, Text in Gildemeister, 64 ; 
Tr. 207 ; see" also E. D. I. 98). 

11. 469, last line. Yaminu-d'daula started from Anhilwara for 
Somnat etc. 

The route followed by Mahmud from Anahilwad to Somanath is 
mere matter of conjecture. He is supposed by one writer (B. G. 1. 166 
note) to have passed through Modhera to Mandal, thence by the Little 
Ban to somewhere near Patdi and Bajana and thence by Jhalawad and 
Gohilwad to Delvada and Somanath, Major Watson thought that he 
marched by way of the Bhal, the country between Wadhwan and Vala, 
to the sea-coast and thence to Delvada and Somanath. (B. G. VIII. 
Kathiawaij, 610). Whatever the real route, the images which are said here 
to have served as the Heralds of Somanath and were styled Shaitans by 
the iconoclast, were most probably those in the great tank at Modhera. 
This town lies in the Vadavli taluka of Kadi 'grant , 18 miles south of 
Patan or Anahilwad. It contains several monuments of Hindu architec- 
ture, one of which, popularly known as Slta’s Chavdi, is very richly 
carved. (I. G. XVII, 381). The great tank or kund also with a large 
number of “ small niched shrines ” still exists. Modhera is mentioned 
as the place where the idols were found in the Qasidas written by 
Farrukhi on the subject, which is reproduced entire in the Majmau-l- 
Fusaha. (I. 452-3). The stages in the itinerary from Multan are there 
given as Ludrava [Lodorva near Jaisalmir], Chikudar, Nahrwala, Mund- 
her [Modhera] and Dewalwara (Delwada). There is a good illustration of 
the porch of the temple at Modhera in the Rds Mala , (Ed. 1921, 1. 101). 
See also Burgess, Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat, 213-4; 

I. a XVII, 381. 

473, last line. When Mahmud resolved upon returning home from 
Somnat , he learned that Parama Dev one of the 
greatest Rajas of Hindustan was preparing to inter- 
cept him . 

The Rljja Who is said to have made preparations to intercept 
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Mahmud’s retreat from Somanath is called Param Dev by Gardezi 
(87, 1. 5.) and the T. A. (9, 1. 22), but Biramdev by B. (I. 18, Tr. I. 23). 
Firishta (I. 34, 1. 9 f. f.) asserts that he was the Raja of Ajmer, but Ajmer 
was not in existence at this time. In the C. EL I. (III. 25), the name of 
the Raja is cautiously withheld and he is merely called Raja of Sambhar. 
The progress of Hindu epigraphic research now enables us to solve the 
riddle and say that the name of the Raja was not Param Dev, but Virama 
or Vlryarama Deva. He was the great-great-nephew of Vigraharaja II, 
the Chauhan ruler of Sambhar, and he is known to have been reigning 
about 1030 A. C. (Duff. C. I. 277; Epig. Ind. II. 116; H.M.H.I,III. 146; 
H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, II. 1069). 

We may then take it that the right reading is y* Biram (Virama) 
Deva and not Param Deva, as in the modern copies. Dr. Nazim is mistaken 
in calling him Param Deva and speaking of him as the ruler of Abu. 
(M. G. 119). The names of the Paramara chiefs of Abu also are known 
to us and no such name as Paramdev is found in the list of the dynasty. 
(Ray. D. H. N. I. 928-9). Moreover, they were mere feudatories, whose 
resources in extent of territory, man-power and sinews of war in general 
were so exiguous, that they would not have dreamt of defying a great 
ruler like Mahmud. The name 4 Virama ’ occurs in other dynastic lists also, 
e. g. those of Dholka, Gwalior and Marwad. (Duff. C. 1. 185,306, and 297). 

Alberuni tells us that Mahmud destroyed the capital of Gujarat 
which' was called Narana or Narain. (E. D. I. 58). ‘Utbi also mentions an 
expedition to Narain. (36 ante). As this kingdom of Gujarat was, almost 
certainly, identical with that of Sapadalaksha which was ruled over by 
the Chauhans, it is easy to understand Viram Deva’s action. He was 
only paying off old scores and gratifying an ancient grudge. 

II. 486, last line. In this matter , Shamsu-l-Kah Khwaja Ahmad Hasan 
was made mediator . 

Shamsu-l-Kah is nonsense. His title was Shamsu-l-Kufat, 

CUtbi, Text, 846, 1 . 8; Browne, L. H. P. II. 105; Siyasatnama , Bombay 
Lith. Pt. i. Ch. vii. 51, 1. 12; Part ii, Ch. xl. p. 53, 1. 13). 

»• 490, l 8. The or'igin of my quarrel with him [Hasan Sabbah]. 

This story is now rejected as unhistorical on account of the chrono- 
logical difficulties in which it is involved. The ‘ W a say a’ is more or less 
sophisticated and it is known to have been compiled not earlier than the 
15th century, though Ethe is inclined to think that “it rests on a real 
basis of tradition and to concede to it greater authority ” than Rieu does 
in his B. M. Cat. 446. See also Mr. II. Bowen’s article in J. R. A. S. 1931, 
P* 771. But however that may be, this anecdote about the ‘ Three School- 
fellows ’ is now discredited by almost all scholars. ** Its fundamental 
assumption is that two persons (H as an-i- Sabbah and ‘Umar Khayyam) 
who died at an unknown age between 517-518 A. H. (1123-24 A. C.) were 
at school with Nizatnu-l-mulk who was born in 408 H. (1017 A. C.) and 
was murdered in 485 H. This is hardly, if at all likely, and goutfma 
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ha f ; suggested that this Nizatnu-l-mulk was not the famous minister 
of Malik Shah, but Anushirvan bin Khali d, who bore the same title 
and was the Vazlr of Muhammad bin Muhammad bin Malik' Shah who 
reigned from 1117-1131 A,C. This Anushirvan bin Khalid is known 
to have been acquainted with Hasan-i-Sabbah in his youth and this 
legend is therefore another illustration of the Oriental story-teller's 
habit of * transferring remarkable stories from one remarkable man to 
another (Browne, L. H. P. II. 191-2). The actual date of Hasan’s 
birth is not known, but lie was apparently very*young in 1071 A. C. 
(461 H.), when he first took the IsnValli oath. He was sent to Egypt 
in 1076 A.C. and returning to Isfahan, founded the 4 New Propaganda* in 
1033 A.C. (Ibid. 202-3. See also Browne’s art. ‘Yet more Light on Omar 
Khayyam ’ in J. R. A. S. 1899, p. 499; Houtsma. E. I. II. 276). Mr. 
Lawrence Lockhart, who has lately re-examined the question in the Bul- 
letin of the School of Oriental Studies (V. Part IV), thinks that Hasan 
was not born earlier than 1053 or 1052 A. C. and that he died on 23rd May 
1124 A. C. Though it is possible to say, in the light of recent research, 
that the story is found in some older works than the Wasbya , e.g. in 
Rashid u-d-din’s monumental J am iu-t-T aicarikh , and the still earlier 
Sarguzasht-i-Sayyid-m (an old Isrnalli Biography of Hasan), “ the 
glaring disparities in easily verifiable dates are absolutely fatal and rule 
out the possibility of this picturesque compact”. 

11.499, l. 16. When Khwbja Ahmad was dismissed , Khwaja Hasnak 
Mishkati was appointed in his place. 

‘ Mishkati’ is an error for ‘ Mikal ’ or ‘ Mikaili’ (Khwindamlr in E. 
D. IV. 151). Hasnak’s real name was Hasan bin Muhammad-al-Mikaili 
(Z. A. 96, 1. 6 f. f.;F. I. 38, 1. 11 f. f.). Mishkati (rede Mushkan or 
Mishkan) was the surname of Abu Nasr who was also a minister of 
Mahmud and Masud, but a very different person altogether, 

II. 509, h 7 from foot. The Story of Dabshilim. 

This story of the two Dabshilitns has exercised the ingenuity of 
many modern authors and several explanations have been suggested. 
Tod advanced the conjecture that the reference was to the Dabhis— a 
tribe which is said by some to be a branch of the Chawras, or Chapotakas, 
and that the name is composed of ‘ Dabhi Chawra’. (A. A. R., I. 122 and 
note). Elphinstone (II. I. 337 Note) and Sir Wolseley Haig (C. H. I., III. 
509) have accepted this not very tenable theory, but the Dabhis are a very 
obscure aud insignificant sept and they have never been of any account 
or played a notable part in the history of Gujarat. A rival hypothesis 
that the name is derived from Darlabha and Vallabha Solanki seems to 
me to be more plausible. Mularaja Solanki died in or a little before 998 
A. C. and was succeeded by Chamunda who abdicated after some years 
and went on pilgrimage. He had three sons, Durlabha, Vallabha, and Naga 
Raja. Chamunda abdicated and installed Vallabha himself, but the latter 
died soon afterwards of smaU-pox. Darlabha then ascended the throne. 
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He reigned from circa 1010 to 1022 A. C. and Bhima, the son of his 
brother, succeeded him. Hemachandra states that “ Durlabha, wishing to 
retire from the world, offered the kingdom to Bhima, that Bhima declined 
in favour of his father, Naga Raja, that Naga Raja also refused and that 
both the brothers persuaded Bhima to accept it, after which both of them 
died together. Such a voluntary double saicide is evidently most unlikely 
and points to Bhima having secured the succession only after a compli- 
cated system of intrigue.” (B. G. I. i. 162-3). 

It was common at this time for disgruntled, discomfited or unambi- 
tious princes who were in the line of succession, to ostensibly adopt the re- 
ligious life and become ascetics, with a view to disarm hostility and avoid the 
risk of poisoning, assassination or imprisonment. The solitary survivor 
of “ the most eminent family of Dabshilim who was serving and worship- 
ping God in the habit of a saint” was either Durlabha himself or a 
son, legitimate or illegitimate, or some near relative or connection of 
Durlabha who had turned anchorite, because he had been persecuted and 
“seized several times by his brother/’ The other Dabshilim, who was still 
“ the chief of a principality ” was another cadet of the reigning house, but 
his relationship to the most recent occupant of the throne was so distant 
or indirect, that it did not count for much and he could not be regarded as 
a dangerous rival or competitor. He was thus secure and had not thought 
it necessary to become a Sanyasi. Such claims as he had were derived 
from Vallabha, while the pretensions of the ascetic were founded upon his 
propinquity to or identity with Durlabha. ^ or can be easily mis- 
read in Persian as and ^ is certainly nearer to than to 
or even 0 The story itself is undoubtedly unhistorical and the details 
imaginary. The chronology also is impossible, as Mahmud is known to 
have returned to Ghazni in 417 H. The name Dabshilim is only a literary 
fiction or reminiscence from the Kal'ila voa Dimna and the denouement is 
merely an edifying tale of poetic justice, an apologue to inculcate and 
point a moral of the ‘ Biter Bit ’ type. 

II. 504, l . 14. Nigaristan , the name of the work , expresses by the abjaci , 
the date of its composition , A. H. 969 . 

This is a miscalculation. The dbjad value of [Picture- 

gallery] is only 782 (50 + 20 + 1 + 200 + 60 4- 400 4- 1+50). The date of 
composition can be obtained only when the word [Events] is added 
to The value of j (6+1+100+70) is 177 ; 782 + 177—959. This is 

what is stated in the versified chronogram with which the work concludes. 
(Rieu, B.M. Catalogue, 1. 106; Muqtadir, Banklpur Catalogue. VT. 45). 

II. 508, Z. 11 from foot. Mas'ud repents of his avarice . 

This story is translated by Elliot at second hand from the Z’matur 
l-Majdlis , but it is one of those borrowed by its author from ‘Awfi. 
(III. Chap. xvi. No. 1696 ; J. H. pp. 62, 225). The TarlJch-i-Nasjri 
quoted by the author is the work of Baihaqi, in the published text of 
which the anecdote will be found related at length, (pp. 311-5), The 
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immediately preceding story of ‘Abdu-r-Rahman Khal is also from ‘Awfl. 
(III. six. No. 1735 ; J. H. pp. 82, 229) . 

II. 510, h 1. Ibrahim’s lack'of qualified officials- 

This anecdote also has been lifted by the compiler of the Zinat from 
4 Awfi. (I. vii. 406 ; J.H. p. 155). The story which follows is also from 
the same source. (I. vii. 405 ; J. H. Ibid). Ibrahim is said to have written 
a book entitled Dasthru-l-Wuzard , a Handbook of Political Science, for 
the guidance of his ministers. It is one of the ninety-three works cited 
by ‘Awfi as his authorities. (J. H. &7-6S and 224). 

II. 512, 1. 15. The Khwaja made a report of the facts which he 
addressed to Ahu-l-Fazl , the financial minister . 

(Sahib-i-dlw %-i-risalat). 

This Abul-Fazl was AbuV*; azl-i-Baihaqi, the historian. He was not 
the 4 Financial Minister 1 , but the Head of the Department of Corres- 
pondence or of the Diplomatic Chancellery, which is the real meaning 
of Diwdn-i-Jtisalat . At 197 supra , Baihaqi himself tells his readers 
that he was in charge of the Diwan-i- Bisalat in the reign of ‘Abdu-r- 
Eashid. (Text, 122). The Sultan’s correspondence with foreign princes, 
governors of provinces and other high officials was conducted by this 
minister, who also received the secret and confidential reports from the 
Barids and Mushrifs as well as other diplomatic agents. 

II. 549, l. 23. Sultan J alalu-d-din ManJcburni. 

The orthography, pronunciation and signification of the sobriquet 
are alike the subject of controversy. D’Ohsson says that it is ‘ Mankbarni’ 
and derives it from 4 Mangou,’ Eternal, and ' Birti,’ or 4 Virdi/ given, 
i. e. Hod-given. ( Histoire des Mongols , I. 195). Von Hammer-Purgstall 
thinks it means 4 flat-nosed/ Raverty and Ranking are in favour of 4 Meng’, 
mole and 4 burnn’, nose, i. e. having a mole on the nose. (T. N. Tr. 285 and 
299; Budauni, Tr, I. 91 note). As the epithet is inscribed also on his 
coins, and spelt there as Thomas caustically remarks “ that no 

one who had a flat nose or a mole on one side of his nose is likely to pro- 
claim it to the world.” (C. P. K. D. 90 and note). Vambery is in favour 
of reading it as 4 Meng-berdi/ 4 Heaven-sent/ and rejects 4 Mankburni/ 
because he is sure that it cannot mean anything else than ‘sniveller’ or 
‘snub-nosed/ (History of Bokhara, 134 note). M. Houdas spells it as 
4 Mankubirti’ in his edition of the text of Nasawi’s Arabic biography of 
the Saltan and this is adopted in Houtsma. (E. I, I. 1004). 

It may be therefore permissible to invite attention to a passage in 
which Minhaj seems to me to throw welcome light on the matter and pro- 
vide the clue to a new and less unsatisfactory explanation. In his account 
of ‘Izzu-d-din Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz, he states that as that most renowned 
hero was known to and spoken of by the common people as Ayaz-i-hazar 
marda , Sultan Shamsu-d-din Iltutmsh bestowed upon him the Turki title 
of Mangirni (or Mangbirni ), and that Ayaz became famous thereafter as 
Kabir Khan-i -Mangbirni- (T N. Text, 234, 1. 10). This means that the Turki 
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M angbirni (or Mangirni ) is synonymous with the Persian Hazhrmarda , 
i. e. t a hero or paladin who was a match for a thousand braves. It is 
scarcely necessary to stress the fact that this is just the kind of elucida- 
tion that is wanted and which would meet the requirements of the case. 
It is certainly more appropriate than any of the others and it is just 
the sort of honorific title that we might expect Jalalu-d-dln himself to 
assume, or his subjects to bestow upon their intrepid prince and the 
outside world to endorse with shouts of acclamation and approval. 

‘Hazarmard ’ appears to have been a common title for a renowned 
pohlwan or warrior. Biladuri mentions ‘Umar son of Ilafs, son of 
* Usman-i*77a2drwarc£ as Governor of Sind under the Khalif Mansur. 
(B ’ D. I. 127, 445; Murgotten’s Tr. II. 231 ; Duff, C. I. 67). In the 
Siyasatnama also, it is said of ‘Ali Nushtigin who was a Sipahsalar of 
Malimud of Ghazna, that he * was a very great hero and regarded as a 
match for a thousand men\ j* J* \ ^ ^ (Pt. I. Ch. vi. 

p. 49, 1. 3), 


SI 
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VOL. Ilf. THE SLAVE, KHALJI AND TUGHLAQ 
DYNASTIES. 

III. 6, l 3. He [Rashidu’d'din] follows 'Utbi implicitly taking out 

not only the facts , but giving a literal translation even to the 
images and similes . 

The statement stands in need of qualification. Rashid has not taken 
his account of Mahmud from the original Arabic of ‘Utbi, but bodily 
conveyed to his own pages the Persian version of Jurbadhaqani. The 
“ literal translation of the images and similes /’ for which Sir H. Elliot 
gives him credit was made, in the first instance, by Jurbadhaqani. Rashid 
has merely appropriated it all without acknowledgment and ploughed 
with another man’s heifer. (Barthold, Turkestan. Tr. 50). MIrkhwand 
also has pilfered entire passages almost word for word from the Persian 
T arjuma-i-Y amini. (Nazim, M.6. 10, 12, 171-3). 

III. 21, l . 24 and foot note. All at once an enemy oppressed 

both Turks and Arabs. 

Dowson complains in the footnote that “ the meaning of the words 
if CAm iSf i dj is not obvious.” But that is only because the 
copyist has interpolated the wav or conjunction without warrant. The true 
reading must, be <sA~ i.e. “ plundered, ravaged, sacked, burnt 

and harried the country as the Turks were wont to do.” The phrase is 
used by Minhaj. ^3 0 } ^ 3 A 4 3^" (T. N. 

74, 1. 6), which Raverty renders thus : “ and in opposing the Sultans, used 
to make irregular attacks and harass the foragers of the Sultan’s army ” 
(Tr. 378). Nizamu-d-dm Ahmad says that after the death of Muhammad 
Tughlaq <£3^0 Vr 3 u^3* A . (T. A. 112, 1. 5 f. L). Elsewhere 

he quotes this couplet: <Sj [ : 3 j 

(264, 1, 6 f. f.). Other examples will be found in the Maasir-i-Alamgtri, 
a*U jjlltl* jJUe aA* ja- t £>• 31 (286, 1. 4 f. f.), 

Maasiru'l-Umara , (B.I. Text), I. 419, 1. 3 and Yazdi, Zafarnama , 

(II. 122, 1. 11). 

Steingass says 3 ^ J or t£3^-0 means “ a plundering excursion 
conducted with rapidity.” It is, in fact, a lightning raid, marauding 
incursion or predatory foray in the Turk or Tatar style. 

III. 24, Z, 2. Tazjiyatu-l-Amsdr waTajriyatu-l-Asdr. 

Dowson gives the title as above and says it means 4 A Ramble through 
Regions and the Passing of Ages/ but Rieu (B. M. Oat, I. 161) as well as 
Sachau and Ethe (Bodleian Gat. No. 147, Col. 84) and Muqtadir (Bankipur 
Oat. VI. $. w.) read it as jU$Yl 3 Tajziyatu-l-Amsar wa 

Tazjiyat-bA'asdr. This has been translated by Sir Gore Ouseley as 
“Fates of Cities and Events of Ages,” (Biographical Notices of the 
Persian Poets, 230). Dr. Barthold is in favour of rendering it as “ Division 
of Provinces and Passing of the Times” (Turkestan, Tr. 48 note), and 
R. Gh Browne of “ Allot meat of Land* and Propulsion of Ages.” (L‘. H* 
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P. III. 67). All o f tHem read it just as Rieu does. 

III. 29, l . 11. White amber is the dregs of its sea etc » 

4 White amber/ also called ‘Grey amber/ and ‘grisamber’ (Milton, 
Paradise Regained, II. 1. 344) is the same as ambergris. Red Bakkam wood 
(1. 12) is known as Bresil, Brazil or Sappan wood. It is the wood of 
Caesalpinia Sappan, from which a ruddy dye was prepared. (Yule, H.J. 
s. v. Brazilwood). The “fragrant wood: of Mandal” is Eagle-wood or 
Aloewood. Mandali is said by Abul Fazl to be the specific designation of 
the best kind of aloewood. Other varieties which he mentions are ‘ Jabali, 
Samanduri, Qumari, Qaquli, and Chini (Chinese) or Qasmuri [rede, 
Fansuri, from Pansur, a town in Sumatra]. {Ain. Tr. 1. 80; see also Yule, 
H. J. 151). 

III. 31, l. 8. Siwalik contains 125,000 villages and Malwd 1,893,000 

towns and villages Gujarat contains 70,000 villages 

and toicns . 

These figures are staggering in their magnitude. But similarly in- 
flated and absurd estimates are found in Hindu literature. In the 39th 
Chapter of the Kumar a Khanda of the Skanda Pur aria, which appears 
to have been composed about the 10th century, the total number of 
villages in all India is given as 96 krors and 76 laks! India is there 
divided into 75 provinces and Malwa is given 118,180, Sapadalaksha 
125,000, and Gurjarashtra 70,000 villages. (Vaidya, H.M. H. I. II. 39-40). 
It will be observed that exactly the same number is assigned to the province 
of Gujarat by the Puranic writer and by Wassaf. The coincidence 
is curious and worth noting. Wassaf got it probably from Rashidu-d- 
din, whose account of India was composed with the help of a Kashmiri 
hermit named Kamalashri (Barthold, loc. cit. 45). Another instance of 
similar exaggeration is found in the Lokaprakdsha . Here, the number 
of villages in Kashmir is put down by Kshemendra — an author of 
repute who wrote about 1050 A.C.— as 66,063, whereas the actual number, 
according to the census of 1891, was only 2870. (Stein, J. A. S. B. 1899, 
p. 137 and note). 

ill- 36, l 15. Jasi .... Banadri Hajnir. 

‘ Jasi 9 is a manifest misreading of ‘ Hxnsi \ but it Is not easy to say 
whether * Banadri 9 stands for * Indri' near Karnal town (Lat. 29°-53 / N., 
Long. 77°-5 / E.), or Pundri in Kalthal. Indri is frequently mentioned in 
the historical literature. (E. D. IV, 28, 242; V. 485). Indri was includ- 
ed in Sarkar Saharanpur and Pundri in Sark dr Sirhind in Akbar’s rent- 
roll. {Ain. Tr. II 291, 295). Pundri is now in the Kaithal tahsil of Karnal 
district, and is in Lat. 29°-46' N., Long. 76°-34' E. (I. G. XX. 244). It 
was one of the strongholds of the Pundlr Rajputs who held Thanesar and 
Nardak, ( Ibid ). For Hajnir see my note on I. 62, 1. 10. 

HI. 49, l. 6. He [‘ Alau-d-din] despatched Malik Nabu , Zafar Khan and 
Ndnak Hindi . ...to conquer • • * • Telingdna. 

4 Malik Nabu 1 must be Malik Naib Kafur. ‘Nabu* was probably ^he 
familiar or short form of 4 Naib * and the name by which he was addressed 
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by ‘Alau-d~cIIn Khalji. Wassafs summary of Dehli history is, as Dpwson 
notes, of little value and the insertion of Zafar Khan's name here is an 
anachronism, as he had been killed several years before in repelling 
Qutlugh Khwaja’s invasion of 697 H. 4 Nanak Hindi' may be a miswriting 
of Malik {^}) Nayak [Akhurbak], who is said by Barani (320, 1. 12), T* A. 
(80, h 12)* and Amir Khusrau (72 infra,) to have been sent by ‘Alau-d-dln 
to repel the invasion of 4 Ali Beg and Turtaq. But he is not mentioned 
by any historian in connection with the invasion of Telingana or the 
Dekkan. Kaffir’s colleague in that compaign was Nasiru-l-mulk Khwija 
Hajji,who may Have been a Hindu convert, as he is called Panchami by 
Khusrau in the * Ashiqa . (551-2 infra). The prefix * Nayak ' probably 
accounts for his being styled ‘ Hindi ' by Wassaf. Pancham Singh is a 
Hindu name even now. 

HI. 50, l. 6. He [ the Rdi of Madura ] delivered up to Malik Kdfur the 
country of Arikanna^ as a proof of his allegiance. 

The addition of a single dot to the fifth letter of the toponym would 
turn it into ‘Arikatta,' [Arkat or Arcot]. It may have been the Areot 
near Vellore, where Clive first burst into fame. But Yule (H. J. s. v. 
Arcot) points out that there is another town of the same name, which isin 
Tanjore. Ibn Batfita speaks of a place called * Harkatu,' which he reached 
on the first evening of his march inland after landing from Ceylon 
some where on the shallow coast of Madura or Tanjore (Defremery, 
IV. 187-8). There are several other places also called Arkat. 

III. 52, l. 7 from foot. Every crore being equal to a thousand laks . 

Dowson suggests, with a view to exculpate Wassaf from a palpable 
error, that Jij ' is a copyist's slip and that we should accept the variant, 
Kuza , which may, he thinks, signify 4 a capacious earthen vessel 
calculated to contain a hundred lacs.' But this is very far-fetched and will 
not bear examination. Wasslfhad no knowledge of the Indian verna- 
culars and there is no reason for being surprised at his misconception of 
the meaning of the Hindi Kror. Several otherwise well-informed European 
travellers of the seventeenth century can be charged with even more 
egregious blundering in regard to this identical word. Tavernier who 
visited India five or six times in 25 years (1642-1667) says that “ a Kraur 
is equal to one hundred thousand Inks " (Travels, Tr. Ball, I. 28) and 
exactly the same mistake is found in his contemporary, Thevenot 
(Voyages, Eng. Tr. of 1687, p. 52), as well as in the English chaplain 
Ovington. (Voyage to Suratt, Ed. 1696, p. 189). 

A simple calculation will suffice to prove that Dowson’s special 
pleading is futile. A thousand laks of coins would weigh 100 0, 000, 000 
grains, even if each coin was so small as to weigh only 10 grains, 
No potter could possibly make an earthen jar capable of holding 
and standing the weight of thirty five hundred maunds of forty pounds 
each. 

Ul. S3,, l . 12 from foot. He conveyed some of the royal treasures • * • 
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to the city of M ankul. 

Dowson suggests in a note that this may be Namkul or Namakkal, 
but Dr. Aiyangar objects that it is too “far out for the purpose. ** He 
thinks the name stands for some place called ‘Mangalam \ Unluckily, there 
are at least three places so called near Madura, Mela (Upper) Mangalam, 
Kila (Lower) Mangalam on the Western Ghats and Mangalam in the 
Sattur taluqa. Any one of these, he opines, may have been the ‘ Mankhl ’ 
to which Sundara Pandya marched after murdering his father. But as 
he admits his inability to choose between these three and determine the 
locality, we are no nearer a solution. (South India and Her Muhammadan 
Invaders, 97 and Note; see also his Introduction to the Khazdinu-l-Futuhi 
Tr. Prof. Habib, p. xxxvii). 

III. 54, l. 1* Manar Bar mul, the son of the daughter of Kales Dewar 

being at that time at Kardmhati near Kalul 

( Kdrtir ). 

This name is not easily restored. The Raja referred to may be Ravivar- 
man Kulashdkharadeva Perumal of Kerala. He is stated to have been 
born about 1266 A.C. (1188 Shaka), to have married a Pandyan princess, 
taken possession of Kerala in 1299 A. C. and proclaimed himself Lord 
Paramount in 1312 after inflicting a defeat upon a Pandya prince 
named Vira (Duff. C. I. 203 apud Epig. Ind. IV. 145, 148). Wassaf ’s 
‘ Barmul 9 looks like a miswriting of 4 Perumal/ the dynastic title of the 
Kings of Kerala. But 4 Manar ’ may be 4 Mara ’ or 4 Manar Barmul ' may 
be Mdrabannan [Maravarman]. 

III. 59, l . 6. And after him ladar Jaiphl , who was killed 412 Hijri 

{1021 A. n.) 

It will be seen from this that Banakati (or Fanakati) has understood 
Alberuni’s statement about Triloehanapala in the same way as Reinaud and 
Sachau. He has read the word which is responsible for the error as 
and not . See my note on E. D.II. 12. It is also clear that Banakati’s 
is an error for Tarojanpal, and this may countenance 

the suggestion that the name which has been deciphered as Brahmanpal 
is a mistranscription of J (Tarjinpal). No such name as 
Brahmanpal occurs in Jurbadhaqani or any of the other x\rabic or Persian 
histories of Mahmud. 

III. 63, l 1. His [ Mahmud’s ] features xoere very ugly . 

Hamdulla’s own words are *y. fchl {Tar. Guz . 395, 1.8). But 

F. who has copied the story puts it more mildly. j\ 

*y. (I. 22, 1.2 f. f.). “ The Sultan [Mahmud] was devoid of outward 

(or physical) beauty and grace.’* In the Siydsatndma of Nizamu-l-mulk, 
which was completed in 485 II. (1092-3 A.C.), and appears to be the earliest 
source of this anecdote, all that is said is that 4 he had not a 

handsome face/ (Ed. Schefer, 44; Bombay Kith. Pt. i, p. 49, 1. 9). Dr. Nazim 
Efcpudiates the insinuation that Mahmud was ugly and quotes from Ibnu-1- 
Athir’s Kamilu-t-T awarikh (VIII. 284), a passage in which that author 
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slates that he had 41 a fine complexion, handsome face, small eyes and a 
firm round chin covered with a scanty beard.” (M. G. 151 Note). 

III. 64, L 8. It is a rule among the Hindus that a King who has been 
twice made prisoner by Musulmans ought no longer to 
reign . 

This ‘ twice * appears to be an interpolation or embellishment of 
Hamdulla’s. It has been copied by Firishta. (I. 24, L 12). But all that 

4 Utbi says is, 4 If any (king) is taken prisoner by an enemy, it is 

not lawful for him to continue to reign **. (E.D. II. 27). 

III. 69, l . 14. His [' Aldu-d-in’ s) accession to the throne on the 16th of 
Ramazan , 695 H. ( July 1296). 

In the ‘Aligarh Lithographed text of the Khazain edited by Syed 
M‘ulnu-1-Haq, the 16th of Ramazan is said to have been a “Wednesday and 
22nd Zi-l-hijja, 695 H., on which he 44 again mounted the throne ” is stated to 
have been a Monday (p. 11, 1. 10; 12, 1. 10; Tr. Habib, 6, 7). 16th Ramazan, 
695 H., was Wednesday, 18th July, 1296 A. C., but 22nd Zi-l-hijja 
(Hisabi) was Sunday, 21st October, 1296 A.C. The discrepancy regarding 
the week day is not material. ‘Alau-d-din must have reached Dehli on 
the 22nd Hilali or Ruyyat = 22nd October, 1296 A. C., which was a 
Monday. 

III. 71, l. 9. [Ulugh] IChan sped swift as an arroio . . . until he reached 
the borders of Jar an Manjhur , the field of action . 

These toponyms have not been identified, although the names are 
w 7 ritten in much the same way in the 'Ashiqa, (‘Aligarh Text, p. 60, 1. 1), 
the Tdrikh-i-Mubarakshahi (Text, 72, 1. 10), the T. A. (69, 1. 10) and 
B. (I. 184, Tr. 249). 

Some confusion has been introduced by an error in the B. I. Text 
of Barani, where 4 Jalandhar 9 has been substituted (250, l 11), but it 
may be safely dismissed as the interpolation of some ignorant scribe, 
though Dowson has followed it. (162 infra). He notes, however, that the 
Mss. have 1 Jadawa wa Manjur ’ and 4 Jarat-mahud \ It stands out clearly 
from the original that the battle took place close to the banks of the 
Sutlej . Amir Khusrau tells us that Ulugh Khan “ ordered the standard- 

bearers to bind their standards to their backs ; they turned their 

faces towards the Sutlej and without the aid of boots, they swam over the 
river , striking out their hands like oars impelling a boat. The Mughals 
seemed very brave before the victorious army had plunged into the river ; 
but when the wave of Muslim troops reached the middle of the stream, 

they gave way and fled desperately.' ’ (Trans, 23 ; Text 36, last line). 

This means that the struggle between the two hosts centred round the 
passage of the river and the invaders were routed because the Dehli army 
was able to force it. 

I venture to suggest that is an error for jyft* Machhur 

[Machhwar] or Mechhur , [Mechhiwar], i . e. Machiwara or 

Machhiwara, which lies 27 miles east of Ludhiana. 
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It is a very old town and now lies “ about four miles from the left 
bank of the Sutlej which formerly [i. e. before 1800 A. C.] flowed close to 
the town.” (Thornton, 573). Its situation on the river has always made 
it a place of strategic importance and it was Humayun’s crushing defeat 
of Sikandar Sur at Machhiwara which enabled him to reconquer the 
Punjab. ‘A'liwal also, where the battle which decided the First Sikh 
War took place, lies about forty miles west of Machhiwara, 

‘ Jaran Manjhur’ is once more mentioned in the Tar, Mub. in connec- 
tion with a later Mongol invasion of the Punjab. In the Chronicle 
of the year 834 H., the author says that Shaikh ‘Ali, the governor of 
Kabul, crossed the Sutlej at Tirhara, made the inhabitants of the whole 
district from Jalandhar to Jaran Manjhur his prisoners and returned 
along the banks of the Biah.” ( Bibl. Ind. Test, 218, i. 4). Elsewhere, he 
states that in 753 H. Sultan Firuz Tughlaq went out for Shikar in 
Manjhur. (Ibid, 124, 1. 1). 

* Jaran ’ may be the town of ‘ Jagraon ’ which lies 22 miles 
south-west of Ludhiana. (Constable 25 A b). A village called 1 Chahlan ’ or 
‘ Chalan,’ also lies about ten miles from Machhiwara. 

An alternative identification is also possible. ‘ Jaran ’ may be * Zira ’ 
and Manjhur ‘ Makhu,’ (Constable 35 A b ; I. G. Atlas. 32 D 2) in Firfiz- 
pur district, but the phonetic resemblance between the names seems slight. 
III. 71, l, 17 . Some Mughals were captured on Thursday, the 22nd 
of Rab'iu-l-Akhir in the year 695 H. 

The year is palpably wrong. In the Text (37, 1. 4) and new Transla- 
tion (p. 23), the date is given as Thursday, 22nd RabTu-l-Akhir, C97 H. 
The Julian correspondence of this date, 6th February 1298 A. C. teas, 
according to the Indian Ephemeris, a Thursday. Barani (249, 1. 1 f. f.), 
the T. A. (69, 1. 10) and F. (I. 102, 1. 18) put this invasion into the 2nd year 
year of the reign, i.e. 696-7 H. The correct year must be 697 H. 22nd 
Rab‘111. 695 is impossible, as ‘Alau-d-din murdered his uncle four months 
later, in the Ramazan of th’at year. 

HI. 72, 1 . 14 from foot. Malik Akhir Beg , Mubashara. 

The reading of the sobriquet in the ‘Aligarh text is Malik Akhur- 
bak-i -Maisara, Master of the Horse of the Left [Wing] (Text. 41, 1. 1; 
Tr. 26), which may be correct, as Barani in his list of Sultan Firuz 
Tughlaq s grandees mentions a Sar-salahddr-i-Maisara, and a Sarjandar- 
i-Mai&ara, as well as a Sar-salahdar-i-Maimana and a Sarjandar-i- 
Maimana. (527, 11. 14-16). We also learn that Safdar Malik Sultani was 
Akhurbak-i-Maisara under Muhammad Tughlaq (Ibid, 45 4, VI. 12), while 
Haibat Khan had occupied the same post under Balban. (24, 1. 10). Amir 

Khusrau also mentions a Qara Beg-i-M aisara. (Kh. F. Text 96, 1. 5 Tr 
Habib. 65). ’ ' 

Hi. 72, l. 10 from foot. He obtained victory over them [Turtak and 

'Ali Beg ] on the 12th of Jumdda-s-sani, A. H. 
705, 
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The week-day is not given by Elliot, but it is stated to have been 
Thursday in the Lithograph, (p.41,1.7; Tr. 27) and it is correct. The 
Julian date was 30th December, 1305 A. C. 

III. 74, l. 1. Invasion under Iqbal Mudbir and Mudabir Tdi Balm. 

The first name appears in the ‘Ashiqa also as Iqbal-i-mwdiu>, (Text, 
62, 1. 1) and Elliot himself renders it as ‘ Ikbal the stubborn,’ at 548 infra. 
Barani calls him Iqbalmand, which literally means ‘ fortunate’ or * lucky.’ 
The fact is that Khusrau is punning upon the name. He abuses him as 
Iqbal-i-Mudbir, ‘ Iqbal the Unlucky.’ So the name of the second leader is 
written as Mudabir Tdi Balm. ‘ Mudabir ’ signifies ‘ one who turns his 
back or runs away in a battle ’, i. e. a coward. Elliot’s Tdi Baltci is, as 
I shall presently show, a misreading of Tabui. 

Persian authors are inordinately fond of antithetical jingles upon 
words. Budauni, for instance, speaks of Mallu Iqb.ll Khan, who betrayed 
Nasiru-d-dln Nasrat Shih and was afterwards defeated and slain by Khizr 
Khan, as 4 Iqbal Khan-i -Mudbir.' (Tr. I. 268). Nizamu-d-din Ahmad also 
puns upon the name of Masum Kabuli and calls him M‘asum-i-Msi. 
‘Masum ’ means ‘sinless’ and ‘Asi’ means ‘sinful.’ (E.D.V. 415). Similar- 
ly, Yazdi describes the commander of the fort of Loni whose name was 
Maimun (Auspicious), as Maimun-i-Maishum (Maimun the Ill-omened). 
IZafarnama. II. 86, 1. 11; 495 infra). Elsewhere, Yazdi says that a 
Itaja whose name was Bahritz (Fortunate) was really Badruz (Unfortu- 
nate). [Ibid. Text. II. 151, 1. 4 f. f.). He speaks of Nusrat Khokhar, as 
cJZ ft (11.57, 1.5 f. f.). Barani also uses the phrases j. x * 
and i (543 last line; 545, 1. 9). 

The name of the second leader of this invasion is read as ‘ Tai Balwi ’ 
in Elliot’s translation, but the correct form is * Tabui ’ or ‘ Tibui ’ [ <£ yl* 
or iSy*’’] and this is proved by the following couplets in which Amir 
Khusrau plays upon the name : 

j.'** of •> f ij, fjr* < ~^f 

f^L| J y** ^ & iC. y 

jl“ 1 Oif?. ^ jl iSyfc £|ju 

(Text, p. 62). “One was Tabu, another Iqbal the Unlucky, the third Kapak, 
skilled in war and vengeance. According to custom, His Majesty ordered 
the great glory of Islam, Kafur [Camphor], to scatter the stench of the 
carrion Tabu, so that [id] no trace of it might remain outside.” He is 
called in the Text, Mudabir Taibu (45,1.3 f. f.) and the right readittg is 
Tabui or Tibu. yti or Tihu in Elliot’s Translation at 548, 546 infra 
is also wrong. 

III. 74, l. 20. The Sultan despatched Ulugh Khan for the destruc- 

tion of Somnath on 20th J umdda-l-awwal 69S H. 

Here again the ‘Aligarh Text differs from Elliot’s. The date it gives 
is Wednesday, 20th Jumadi-l-awwal, 699 S. (Text. 50, 1. 8 ; Habib’s Tr. p. 
35). The invasion of Gujarat is put by Bardhi (251, 1. 10) and the T. A. 
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(69, 1. 17) into the beginning of the 3rd year (697-8 II.). F. gives 697 (I. 
103, 1. 1), but B. has 698(1. 189=Tr. I. 255). 20th Jumad'm-l-awwal, 698, 
was Monday, 23rd February, 1299 ; 20th Jumadiu-l-awwal, 699— Friday, 
12th February, 1300. But 20th Jumadiu-l*awwal,697, was Wednesday, 5th 
March, 1298. This would indicate that 697 is the right reading. 699 must 
be due to the usual confusion between fr- and in the Semitic script. 
Hajji Dabir has 697 H. (Z. W. 784, 1. 18). 

HI. 75, 7. 4 from foot. On the ...3rd of Zi-l-K l ada A. II. 100, this strong 

fort [Ranthambhor] was taken . 

This date, 3rd ZI-l-q‘ad, 700 H., corresponds to 10th [or 11th July], 1301 
A. C. According to the Hammira Maha Kavya , the fortress was stormed 
on a day in Shravan of the 18th year of Hammira, whose reign is stated 
to have commenced in V. S. 1340—1283 A. C. (Ed. Kirtane, Introd. 27; 
47). It appears from the Tables in Pillai’s Hindu Chronology, that 1st 
Shravan Amanta (as well as Purnimanta) , 1358 V. S., corresponded to 
Thursday, 6th July, 1301 A.C. The month and year given by the author 
of the Kavya thus seem to be correct and the stronghold must have been 
stormed on the 5th (or 6th) of Shravan, 1358 V. S. The week-day is not 
stated in Elliot’s translation, but it is given as Tuesday in the Text, (58, 
1. 8;Tr. 41). Calculation shows that 10th July, 1301 A. C., fell on a Mon- 
day. The discrepancy indicates that Khusrau’s 3rd is again 3rd Ruyyat . 
If the week-day is right, the real date was the 11th of July. 

HI. 76, Z. 2. The temple of Baliir Deo , and the temples of other gods , 
were all razed to the ground. 

ol-h yA J>\ ^ yA J>\ J A ; ‘Aligarh Text 58, last line. 
This may mean that the temple was dedicated to Rhairava Deva, i. e.to 
Shiva or to Bhairava, one of the ‘ ganas 9 or inferior manifestations of Shiva 
or Mahadeva. Abul Fazl says that there was an idol eighteen cubits high 
of Kala Bhairav in the fortress of Kabnjar, (Ain, Tr. II. 159) and this idol 
still exists there. (Hunter, Imp. Gaz, III, 336). ‘ Bhairava 7 literally means 
‘terrible 7 and is one of the epithets of Shiva himself, as Bhairavi is that 
of his wife. (Dowson, Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, s. n.). Shiva is also 
called Mahakala. But ‘ Bhairava ’ does not much resemble ‘Blhir/ Khusrau, 
who was well acquainted with Hindi, is not likely to have spelt it as j*-\ 
Another explanation, therefore, may be that the temple had been founded 
by Bahir Deo, who was Raja of Ranthambhor, during the reign of Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din Mahmhd, (T.N. in E.D. II. 367, 370. Text. 292, 1. 2 f.f.; 299, 
1. 8), f or imploring aid from the gods. The Hammira Maha Kavya states 
that Bahad Deva or Vagbhata was succeeded by his son Jaitra Sinha 
who abdicated in favour of his son, Hammira, in or about 1340 V. S. 
(1283 A. Cj. (Kirtane’s Introd. 26-7). 

III. 76, L 5. Rdi MahlaJc Deo , of Mdlwa and Kokd his Pardhdn. 

Hajji Dabir also gives the name of the Raja as Mihlak Deo. (Z. W. 
788, 1, 12). F. (I. 115,1.4) asserts that Koka was the King of Malwa, but 
Wassaf agrees with Khusrau, He informs us that the coantry was in a 
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statu a f civil war on account of the intrigues of an over-ambitious minister 
who aspired to supreme power. Melaga or Megala (Mekala, or Mokala) 
is a name which occurs in the inscriptions of the Chudasamma rulers of 
Junagadh. (B. G. VIII. 488, 498 ; Burgess, A. S. W. I, II. 164 ; Duff. C. I. 
284). F. is followed in the C. H. I. (III. Ill), and the Raja is spoken of there 
as Koka or ‘ Haranand.’ Khusrau is most probably right in stating that 
Koka was his Pradhan , or Wazlr , as he says in the ‘Ashiqa. (550 infra). 
HI. 76, l. 6 from foot. This event [ the conquest of Mdlwh] occurred on 

Thursday , the 5th of J umada-l- avowal A H, 
105. 

Dowson throws doubt on the accuracy of this date and avers that it 
must be either wrong or “ the event taken out of chronological order ” But 
Khusrau narrates the events in groups and not in the strict sequence of 
time. The ‘Aligarh Lith. is in agreement with Elliot’s Ms, (Text 63, ). 13; 
Tr. 46). 5th Jumadi I. ( Hiscihi ), 705 H., corresponded with Tuesday, 23rd 
November, 1305 A. C. 

B. puts the conquest into 700 H. (I. 196, =Tr. I. 264). F. (I. 115, 1. 5) 
gives 10th Jumidiu-l-awwal, 704 H. Hajji Dabir says Mandu was taken 
on Wednesday, the 2nd of Jumadi I. 705. (788, 1. 13). The C. H. I. (p. Ill) 
gives 9th December, 1305 H. t which synchronises with 21st Jumadi 
I. 705. Sir Wolseley Haig has taken the year from Khusrau, but mis- 
calculated the Julian correspondence. 

III. 76, last line. On Monday , the 8th J umada-s-sani 702 II. the 

army started icith a view to the capture of Chitor. 
The Julian equivalent, 28th January 1303, was a Monday. 

III. 77, l . 3. The fort [Chitor] was taken on Monday , the 11th of 
Muharram A . II 703 . 

11th Muharram, 703 H. ( Hisabi ), corresponded to Sunday, 25th 
August, 1303 A. C. Khusrau seems to have again given the Euyyat date, 
and if Monday is right, the exact Julian correspondence must be 26th 
August, 1303 A. O. 

III. 77, l. 8 from foot. He [Kdfur] arrived there [at Deogir] on Satur- 
day, the 19th of Ramazan A. H. 706 . 

The Hisabi or Book-rule date synchronised with 24th March, 1307 
A. C. and was a Friday. This again proves that Khusrau ’s reckoning is 
in accordance with the ITilali or Euyyat method. As the week-day is 
most probably correct, the Julian equivalent must be the 25th of March, 
1307. 

III. 78, 1. 4. On Wednesday , the 13th of Muharram, A. H. 7 08, the 

Icing set out on his expedition against Siwdna. 

Hajji Dabir gives the identical date and year, (788, 1. 20), and the 
‘Aligarh Text is in agreement with Elliot's Ms. (p. 74, 1. 8), though the year 
is 710 H. in the Translation (p. 53). But it is again stated that “ the dead 
body of the savage Satal Deo was brought before the lions of the imperial 
threshold” on Tuesday, the 23rd of Rab‘iu-l-awwal, 708 H. (p. 77, 1. 12). 
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13th' Muharram, 708 EL, was Wednesday, 3rd July, 1308 A. C. 23rd 
Rab'iul-l-awwal, 708 El , was Tuesday, 10th September, 1303 A . C. This 
calculation proves that 708 is right and 710 EL wrong. The compiler 
of the Tarikh-i-Alfi, who has used Khusrau’s, work, also gives 698 Rihlat 
(=708 Hijri). (E. D. V. 166). 

F. (I. 118, 1. 11) puts it into 706 and the T.M. (78, 1. 5) and B. (1. 196= 
Tr. 264), into 700 El., which shows how unreliable the chronology of these 
compilers is. 

111. 78, l. 11. Malik Kamalu-d din Garg. 

The sobriquet is transliterated here as 4 Garg \ Ranking has 4 Kark * 
(B. Tr. I. 265, 267) and ‘ Garg/ ( lb . 282), while Sir Denison Boss writes 
‘Kurg/ (Z. W., Index, Ixi), 4 Barg’ means ‘rhinoceros’ and 4 Kurag/ 
‘a head rendered bald by the disease called scald head/ The correct form 
is really 4 Gurg ’ (wolf). Khusrau puns on the by-name and says that 
Kamalu-d-dln “excelled in killing lions as much as the wo If excels in 
killing sheep.” (Text, 76, 1. 2; Tr. 54). Elsewhere, he writes that 44 ‘Alau- 
d-din, the just protector of his subjects, entrusted the flocks to the 4 Wolf/ 
in order that he might guard the young she-goats from the thorns of his 
territory.” (Text, 78, 1 5; Ibid . 55). 

This word-play indicates that the nick-name was 4 Gurg Kark , 
Garg and 4 Kurg 9 are all demonstrably erroneous. Ibn Batata, who was 
personally acquainted with Kamalu d-din’s son, Malik Hushang, explicitly 
states that the sobriquet 4 Gurg ’ signifies 4 Wolf \ (Defremery, III. 143, 
144, 335). This settles the matter. This Malik Hushang is mentioned 
at 619 infra , as having rebelled and fled to the infidel Prince Burabrah, 
whom I have identified with the Koli Chief of Jawhar in Thana district. 
Hushang ’s revolt is mentioned also in the Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi . (Text, 
106, 1. 8). 

III. 78, L 7 from foot. The army arrived at Masudpur , so called 

after the son of King Mas'ud. 

The derivation is philological! y impossible and there must be some 
error or inadvertence. Mas‘udpur can only mean 4 City of Mas 4 ud’ and 
the town was named, most probably, after Sultan 4 Alau-d-din Mas‘ud, the 
son of Iltutmish, and not after his son. There must have been some 
confusion in the mind of the author as regards the meaning of 4 pur\ 
It signifies ‘ son 9 in Persian, but it seems absurd to foist any such mean- 
ing upon the word, when it occurs as a suffix in the name of a town in 
Hindustan. But the fault may lie with the Text, 

III. 79, l . 1. The arm,y crossed the five rivers , the Jun , the Chambal , the 
Kunwari , the Niyas and Bahuji, 

Elliot notes that the name of the fourth river can be also read as 
* Bambas’ and surmises that “ the Niyas and the Bahuji must be the rivers 
now known as the Sind and the Betwa.” He makes no attempt to restore 
the true readings, but this can be done, as two very similar names, Niwaj 
andPaAtij, are found in our Gazetteers. Thornton tells us that the Niwdj ia 
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one of the tributaries of the Kali Sind, the two streams meeting 35 miles 
below the Mukundra Pass. (Gaz. 479, 524). The Chambal is a tributary of 
the Jamna. The Kunwari ( lb . 514), Niwaj and Pahuj are all branches 
of the Sind which itself is an affluent of and falls into the Chambal. 
The Pahuj rises in a lake about twenty miles south-west of Jhansi in 
Lat. 25°-18 / N., Long. 78°-25 / E. and falls into the Sind. It is crossed by 
ford on the route from Gwalior to Kalpi in Lat. 26°-6 / N., Long. 79 0 -5' 
E. (Gaz. s . v. Pohooj, p. 771). 

According to the Imp. Gaz., the Pahuj and the Betwa are both tri- 
butaries of the Jumna. The Pahuj runs from south to north, while the 
Betwa flows from west to east. (XIV. 17-8). The two rivers are in fact 
sister-streams and not unlikely to be confused with each other. 

Elliot and Dr. Ayyangar can make nothing of the name ‘ Bahuji ’ and 
suggest that it must be an error, as the Betwa is the river that is meant. 
Dr. Ayyangar even seeks to explain it away by the supposition that the 
“ Betwa was perhaps known as the Bhoji in Khusrau’s day, because it was 
by damming the upper course of the river that the great Bhoj pur lake 
near Bhopal had been formed.” (Kh. F. Introd, xxiv). As there is no 
evidence in support of the conjecture, the more probable conclusion must 
be that Khusrau meant to write ‘Pahuj.’ The designations by which 
rivers are known to the common people are often discrepant, the same 
river is known by different names in different parts of its course and the 
tributary is sometimes confused with the principal stream or vice versa . 
Khusrau had no personal acquaintance with this part of the country, and 
had no special qualifications as a geographer. His topography is not 
always in exact accordance with facts, and he seems to have mixed up the 
names of rivers. When everything is considered, it seems that his * Niyas ’ 
is meant for the 4 Niwaj ’ and his ‘ Bahuji ’ intended for the 4 Pahuj.’ 

III. 79, 1. 3. They arrived at Sultanpur, commonly called Irijpur , 
where the army hatted four days . 

This Irijpur is an unsolved puzzle. I venture to suggest that it is Irich, 
It is a place of considerable antiquity and its geographical situation is 
such as to give it great military importance. Thornton says that it “ lies at . 
a strategic point and the British army under the Marquis of Hastings was 
encamped here in 1817, when it advanced on Gwalior to intimidate Scindia. 
It lies on the southern bank of the Betwa, on the road from Saugor to 
Gwalior and is sixty five miles south-east of the latter. Its former conse- 
quence and possession of a large Musalman population are manifested 
by the numerous mausoleums surmounted by domes around it.” (Gaz. s.n. 
Erich or Irej). It is mentioned by Barani (323, 1. 14), Shams-i-Siraj (T. 
F. 237 last line), the Emperor Babur (B. N. Tr. 590) and also in the 
Continuation of the A. N. (E. D. VI. 108) and the Bad . Nam. (. Ib . VII. 7). 
Dr. Ayyangar, misled probably by a guess or gloss of Firishta’s, identified 
it at first with Ellichpur (S. I. M. I. p. 88), but he has since abandoned the 
opinion* and now proposes to locate it somewhere near Bhilsa and Bhopal, 
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“ a little more to the north than Bhilsa, a good deal less to the south than 
Bhopal.” (Kh. F. Tr. Introd. xxv.) But this is too vague to be satisfactory 
or helpful. He thinks that the last of the five rivers crossed by the 
army, the Bhoji or Bahuji, the river which was passed just before reach- 
ing lrijpur, must be the Betwa. (Lc. xxiv). Now Irach is situated on the 
Betwa. The fact is most significant in this connection and clearly indi- 
cates that lrijpur may be located with much greater certainty at Irach. 
The close phonetic resemblance also is in favour of the identification. 

It may be also observed that Bhilsa and Bhopal take us much more 
to the south than is warranted by Khusrau’s directions. He informs us 
that lrijpur was reached after fifteen marches in all— 9 from Dehli to 
Mas‘udpur and 6 from Masudpur to lrijpur. As a day’s march is reckon- 
ed by Dr. Ayyangar himself at about 15 miles, this means that lrijpur 
was about 225 miles southwards of Dehli. Now, 

Dehli is in Lat. 28°-38' N., Long. 77°-12' E. 

Bhopal in Lat. 23°-16 / N., Long. 77°-3G / E. 

Bhilsa in Lat. 23°-32 / N.» Long. 77°-51/ E. 

There is thus a difference of about 5 T V degrees of Latitude between 
Dehli and Bhilsa, i. e. a map-distance of about 360 miles, at least, at 69i 
miles to a degree of Latitude— which is considerably in excess of 225. If 
the difference in Longitude also is taken into account, it would be nearer 
400 than 360. On the other hand, lrijpur is in Lat. 25°-47 / N., Long. 
79°‘9 / E. The difference in Latitude is nine minutes short of three degrees, 
i. c # , about 200 miles, that in Longitude lA degrees, that is, about 120 
miles or about 235 miles altogether, as the crow flies. Again, as Irich is 
05 miles south-east of Gwalior and as Gwalior is 175 miles south from 
Delili, the total distance of Irich from Dehli works out at about 240 miles. 

Dr. Ayyangar is sure that lrijpur was somewhere near Chanderi, 
where a muster of the army was held according to Barani. Indeed, he 
suggests that the four days’ halt at lrijpur which is recorded in Khusrau’s 
itinerary was probably made for this muster or review. Now Chanderi 
and Irich are in fairly close proximity to each other. Irich lies 65 miles 
south-east and Chanderi 105 miles south of Gwalior (Th). Chanderi 
and Irich are bracketed together by Barani in his list of ‘Alau-d-din’s 
territories. (Text, 323, 1. 14). Shams also mentions Mahoba, Irich and 
Chanderi in juxtaposition. {T.F. Text, 237 last line). 

III. 79, l. 4. Thirteen days [after leaving lrijpur] they arrived at 

Khandhar. 

The name is written ‘ Khanda ’ in the Lith. (82, 1. 5 ; Tr. 58), and 
phonetic resemblance points to Khandwa, which is a very old town and 
supposed to be mentioned by Alberuni also in one of his itineraries. 
(E. D. I. 60. q.v. my note), Dr. Ayyangar was at one time disposed to 
identify it with Khandhar, somewhere north of Bidar in the Deccan, 
(S. I.M. I. 89), but his second thoughts incline towards Khandwa. (Kh, 
F. Introd; xxv)* The difficulty is that the context which follows clearly 
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indicates that the Narmada was crossed after and not before 4 KKanda' 
was reached. The army is said to have arrived there on the 1st of Rajab, 
halted for fourteen days, and “ advanced again/ 1 It then 44 passed 

through torrents and water courses Every day it arrived at a new 

river. There were means of crossing all the rivers, but the Nerbadda was 
such that you might say that it was a remnant of the universal deluge/' 
(See also Habib’s Tr. 58.) This seems to invalidate the proposed identi- 
fication, as Khandwa is several miles south and not north of the 
Narmada. 

III. 79, last line. They arrived at a place within the borders of 
Bijdnagar , ivhich teas pointed out as containing a 
diamond mine . It teas in a Doab , one river being 
the Yashar, the other Barxiji. 

‘ Baslragarh’ in the Lith. (87, 1. 2; Tr. 60), where the rivers are 
called 4 Yashahar ' and 4 Buji/ but it is noted that 4 Yashahar ' may be read 
also as 4 Bishnahr' or 1 Yasnahr/ (Ibid.). There can be little or no doubt 
that ‘Baslragarh’ is a misreading of ‘Bairagarh’, i.e. Wairagarh. 
It is now in the Garh-Chiroli tahsil of Chanda district, C. P., and is 
situated very close to the left bank of the Wain Ganga on a tributary 
of that river, called the Kobragarhi. about 80 miles south-east of Nag- 
pur, Lat. 20"-27 / N ., Long. 80°-10 / E. Constable, 32 B a. 

The diamond-mine of Wairagarh is mentioned by Firishta, who says 
it was in theKallam district, which was conquered by Ahmad Shah Wali 
Bahmani from the Raja of Gondwara, to whom it then belonged. (I. 323, 
1.4). Garcia da Orta also was not ignorant of its existence, (Ball, Tr. 
Tavernier, II. 452, 460). Abul Fazl, too, states that Bairagarh had a 
diamond mine and that the Gond Raja of Chanda, named Babjeo, had 
wrested it only a short time before he wrote, (1595 A. C.) from another 
chief. (Am. Tr. II. 230). 

The names of the rivers which formed the Duab or interamnia are 
manifestly corrupt. A possible restoration of is Bardahi 

or Bardaha, i. e . the Wardha. Yashar looks like a mistranscription of cjrt 
Bain [or Wain]. ‘Bishnahr’ may be read as Pashnahi. TheoldHindu 
name of the Wain-Ganga was Payoshni. (Bhdgvata Parana , V. xix. 17). 
111. 80, Z. 4. He arrived at the fort of Sarbar , which is considered 
among the provinces ofTilang. 

Sarbar must be Sirpur-Tandur, now in 4 Adilabad district, Haidara- 
bad State. Constable's Atlas, PI. 32 A b. In the corresponding passage 
of his History, F. states that Kafur halted at Indur (now called 
Nizamabad), on the borders of Tilang, (1. 119, 1. 4) and the statement is 
repeated in the C.H.I. (III. 115), but it does not seem to be correct 
Warangal lies due south of Sirpur, Indur lies south-west of it and a 
march from Sirpur to Warangal via Indur would have been an unnecessary 
detour . Sirpur was, at one time, a place of much greater importailce 
than it is now. It was the capital of the Southern Gond Kingdom before 
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BallSlpur. Ballalpur was superseded by Chanda, after which’ place, the 
kingdom itself came to be called and it is always mentioned under that 
name in the Mughal histories. 

III. 80, l. 23. On the 14th of the month [ SVaban ], they arrived at 
Kunarpah 

Kunarbal in tlie Lith. (90, 1. 5). Dr. Ayyangar is of the opinion that 
this place was in close proximity to Warangal and must be the village 
named Kunar, a little to the S. S. W. of that town. (i.c. xxviii). But 
there is no such implication in Khusrau ’s own words. All that He says is 
that a reconnoitring party was despatched from Kunarpal to Hannam- 
konda. Nothing is said about the distance and the place meant may be 
Gurapalli in the district of Elgandal or Karimnagar. (I. G. XII. 5). 
Elgandal is less than 30 miles due north of Hannamkonda. Khusrau's 
‘An Makinda’ (1.27) is Hannamkonda, which was the capital of the 
Kakatiya Rajas before Warangal. Constable, 32 A b. 

III. 83, l. 10. And cries of huzza huzz and khuzza khuzz, the acclama- 
tions of the triumph of holy warriors , arose. 

Dowson notes that this is an early Eastern use of the familiar 
English ‘Huzza', but there are several instances of its use in older 
authors, e.g. in Baihaqi, whose History was written between 448-455 A. H, 
(1056-1063 A. C.). e.g . ^1 I ^ j * (Text, 139, 1. 5); •>&! 

(Text, 176, 1. 3) ; V. J (Text, 279, 1. 6 f. f.). The word 

occurs also in Gardezi (Z. A. 88, 1. 5 f. f.), and Barani (T. P. 199, 1. 16). 
III. 83, 1. 21. He [Laddar Deo] sent a golden image of himself with 
a golden chain round its neck in acknowledgment of his 
submission . 

F. differs here from Khusrau and asserts that it was the Raja of 
Siwana, and not Laddar Deo of Warangal who sent a golden image of 
himself as a token of submission. (I, 118, 1. 13). He has been followed 
by Sir W, Haig. (C. H.I, III. 114). But these averments appear to be 
erroneous and founded on some misunderstanding. In the ‘ Ashiqa also, 
Amir Khusrau explicitly states that it was the Raja of Warangal who 
made an attempt to placate the ruthless invader by sending him 4 a 
golden idol’ of himself. (550 infra ; 'Aligarh Text, p. 69). The confusion 
is, perhaps, due to the fact that in this poem, the account of the siege 
and the capture of Siwana is followed immediately by that of the inva- 
sion of Warangal. F. is not infrequently an inaccurate copyist and he 
naust have read the lines hurriedly or carelessly. It may be rioted that 
the Raja of Siwana is explicitly said by Khusrau to have been killed 
fighting, while Rudra Pratap saved his life by abject submission. The 
discrepancy between the two statements is undoubtedly glaring, but the 
authority of the later compiler cannot, in any case, outweigh that of the 
contemporary annalist from whom he has confessedly borrowed his 
account. 

III. 84, l. 6 from foot. On Tuesday , the 24th of Muharram, 7 10 H 
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The corresponding Christian date, 23rd June, 1310 A.C., was a; 
Tuesday. (Ind. Eph.). 

III. 87, l. 5. The sea-resembling army moved to Ghurganw. 


Dr. Ayyangar at first identified Ghurganw with a village called 
Kharegam, a little to the S.W. of Indore and E. of the road to Dhar and 
Ujjain. (S.I.M.I. 101, 194). He is now inclined to place it somewhere 
between Burhanpur and the Tapti (sic). But as he is unable to find any 
place called * Ghurganw 9 on the maps, in this vicinity, he leaves the 
exact situation undecided. (Kh. P. Tr. Introd. xxix). I venture to say 
that it is 4 Khargon now in Nimar district. Constable, 31 C a. It lies 
on the Kundi river, a tributary of the Narmada, in Lat. 2l°-50 / N., Long. 
75°-37' E. (I.G. XV. 251). Thornton describes it as a decayed town with 
a wall and a fort in Nimar zilla, lying sixty miles south of Indore. 
It was situated on the old high road from Hindustan to the Dekkan and 
Akbar halted here on his way from Agra to Asirgarh. It was here 
also that Abul Fazl had an interview with him in regard to the con- 
quest of Asir. (A.N. III. 76S=Tr. ]14S; see also E.D. VI. 136. 1. 7 and 
my note there). Khargon lies about 25 miles from the strong fortress of 
Bijagarh and Khwafi Khan states that, Bijagarh was also called Khargon. 
(E.D. VII. 499). It is situated about 25 miles south of the spot where the 
Narmada is forded without much difficulty and Malik Kafur did what 
most wayfarers did in those times, when he encamped here after crossing 
the river. It was a place of considerable importance and F. records the 
tradition that Ghargun (Khargon), Bijagarh and ilandiya were all built 
by the renowned Raja Bhoja [Paramara] of Dhar. (I. 13, 1. 7 f. f.— E. D. 
VI. 559). 

Khargon is mentioned in many of the itineraries of the old European 
travellers. Finch passed through it on his journey from Burhanpur to 
Agra (E. T. I. 140) and so did John Jourdain in 1611 A.C., when he 
travelled from Surat to the same town. (Journal, Ed. Foster, 147). See 
also De Laet, who calls it a big town lying on the route from Mandu to 
Burhanpur, at a distance of 24 Kos from the former and 37 from the 
latter. (Tr. Hoy land, 31). 

III. 88, h 5. [The Muhammadan army] after five days arrived at 

Bcmdri in the country {ikfa) of Paras Deo Dalvi . 

Dr. Ayyangar thinks this is Pandharpur and he may be right, though 
the phonetic resemblance between the two toponyms is slight, if not 
shadowy. Bandri is said to have been reached five days after leaving 
Deogir, and after the Sina, Godavary and Bhima had been crossed. 
The road taken is supposed by Dr, Ayyangar to have started from Barsi 
along a familiar and frequented route, which is mentioned in an 
inscription of Vira Someshwara Hoysala. He assures us that Pandhar- 
pur was the frontier station between the Yadava and Hoysala kingdoms 
at this time. (KK. F. Tr. Introd. xxx). 

•ill. 90, l 15. The Rai Bir fled to Kandiir . 
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Sir Wolseley Haig supposes this to be Kadur in Kadur district, 
Mysore (C. H. I. Ill, 116), Constable, PL 34, C c. But Dr. Ayyangar is 
sure that it is Kannanur, about five miles north of the island of Shriran- 
gam. He says that Kadur in Mysore is too distant from Madura, Birdhul 
and the Pandya country and will not fit into the context. (S. M. M. I. 
72; Kh. F, Tr. Introd. xxxv). Kannanur lies about eight miles north 
of Trichinopoly town and was the Hoysala capital in the Chola country 
in the thirteenth century. It lies south of Samayapuram in Trichinopoly 
taluk. Lat. 10°-56' N., Long. 78°-15' E. (I. G. XXII. 3-5). 

The names of the other places mentioned in this section — Tabar [Top- 
pur Pass?], Sarmali [Sirumalai ?], Birdhul [Viruddhuvalli or Viruddha- 
chalam?], Jaikota, Kham [Kambam Valley, q. v. I. G. XX. 109 ?]are corrupt 
and written in various ways. They have not been satisfactorily identified 
and there seems to be no prospect of reasonably certain conclusions being 
reached in regard to them, as there are no clues and no data to guide us. 
III. 90, Z. 6 from foot. He had heard that in Brahmastpnri , there teas 

a great idol . 

4 Barmat-purl 9 in the ‘Aligarh Text, 169, 1. 1; 102. This has been 
supposed by some authors to be meant for Rameshwaram, partly on 
account of the partial phonetic resemblance between the two names and 
partly because F. states that Kafur built a mosque in that 44 sacred city of 
the infidels ” (I. 119, 1. 1 f. f.). Sir W. Haig subscribes to the opinion, 

though he is not sure whether the mosque was erected in the island of 
Rameshwaram itself or on the mainland opposite to it. (C. H. I. III. 116). 
Dr. Ayyangar thinks 4 Barmastpuri ? must be Chidambaram, because 
Chidambaram has a golden ceiling and is known also as Brahmapini, 
but he is not prepared to reject the identification with Rameshwaram 
and think sit also possible that the temple of Shrlrangam may be meant, as 
it also has “fa golden roofing ” (S. I. M. I. 108-9 ; Kh. F. Tr. xxxvii-vii). 

III. 91, 7. 5 from foot. The Bai had fled , hut had left two or 

three elephants in the temple of Jagndr 
( Jaganndth ). 

Elliot’s suggestion that the temple was dedicated to Jagannath, i. e 
Vishnu, is discountenanced by Dr. Ayyangar, who assures us that 4 Jagnar ’ 
is a corruption of 4 Chokkanath \ which is one of the alternative Tamil 
names of Shiva or Sundaresha, the patron deity of the town of Madura. 
The Tamil 4 Chokka , has the same meaning as the Sanskrit 4 Sundara\ 
(S. I, M. I. 96; Kh. F. Tr. xxxii). The great temple of Sundareshwara is 
still the outstanding monument of the city. Vijayaranga Chokkanath was 
the name of one of the Nayaks or later Kings of Madura in the 17th 
century. The name is pronounced 4 Sokkanath See also I. G. XXIII, 
108. 

III. 91, last line. The elephants amounted to five hundred and twelve. 

The number of the elephants is variously stated by the chroniclers. 
Khusrau puts it down as 512 in this passage, but has 500 in the 
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'AMqa, (5B1 infra), Barani raises it to 612. (204 infra). In F. (I. 120, 
1.7) and B. (I. 197— Tr. 265), it is whittled down to 312, but this is 
most probably due to a copyist having written ••Ob* instead of 

•Ob* y 312 is almost certainly wrong, though it is accepted in 

the C. H. I. Ill, 116. In the Khazain , Amir Khusrau explicitly states 
that 103 were captured at Kandur, 250 at Barmastpuri and 2 or 3 at 
Madura. This makes 360 or 361 at the least , even if the 36 taken from 
the Raja of Dvara Samudra (Barani, 333, 1. 6) are not reckoned. 

III. 92, l, 5. On Sunday , the 4th of Zi-l-hijja 710 H \ Malik Kafiir re- 
turned towards Dehli and arrived on Monday , 

the 4th of Jumdda-s-sctni 711 H. 

4th ZM-hijja, (Hisabi) 710 H., was Saturday, 24th April, 1311 and 4th 
Jumadi II. 711, Monday, 18th October, 1311 A. C. In the Translation, 
(p. 108), it is stated that ‘Alau-d-din held the Darbar on Monday, 14th 
Jumadiu-s-sani,711 H. (p. 108), but it must be a slip, as the corresponding 
Julian date, 28th October 1311 A. C., was a Thursday. The Lithograph 
reads the date correctly as Monday, 4th Jumadi II. (181, 1. 3 f. f.). 

III. 98, l. 23. [Sultan N d siru-d-din] passed much of his time in making 
copies of the Holy Book. 

What Barani really says is <-**♦*• 31 ; 

26,1.7 f. f. 4 He supported himself mostly from what he earned by the 
transcription of the Holy Book.’ Ibn Batuta (493 infra), the T.A. and F. 
say that the Sultan made two copies of the Quran every year, and that his 
own food was paid for out of the money obtained by selling them. They 
also tell a story in this connection. On being informed that unduly high 
prices were paid for these copies by one of his courtiers, he took care to 
see that they were put on the market without revealing the name of 
the august scribe. The actual words used both Nizamu-d-dln and 
Firishta are yy J* $ (T.A. 37, 1.10 f. f.; 

F. I. 54, 1. 3). See also B, (I. 90 = Tr. 128). 

III. 102, l. 10. Some of the old Shamsi slaves who still occupied 

exalted positions , often said to him [ Balban ]. 
jfoj* ajJL j-u* ^ „( . Text, 50, 1. 8, 

merely signifies that they were alive, lit. “ who were still left on the seat 
of life or existence owing to the protection of Balban The phrase is 
again used by Barani and in the same sense at pp. 350, 11. 6, 21* and 551, 
3. 11. In the last passage, he says that many persons who had witnessed 
the ferocious cruelties and massacres of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji were alive 
x>\ oio- 753 the year in which he completed his own 

History. Cf. also Shams, *y. ^ ^ ^ (Tar. Firuz- 

shdhi , 442, 1. 5 f. f.). “ Until Sultan Firuz Shah was alive.*’ 

UL 104, l . 9. In the neighbourhood of Dehli, there toere dense jungles , 
through which many roads passed. 
j £r^ <J**> d\y j*; 65, 1. 13. “ In the environs of 
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Dehli, thick and numerous jungles had grown up” Here is not a 
noun meaning ‘road’, but the participial form of j “to grow.” They 
would not have been “dense jungles ” in the real sense of that word, if 
“ many roads had passed through ” them. 

III. 104, l. 18. The Miwattis would often come to the Sar-hauz and 
assault the water-carriers and the girls . 

0^3? 3 • • • *3J J * • • • J*? 3W 31 S ’ JU J 

^ ^0 j> ; 56, i % 5 f,f. Dowson remarks in the Footnote that “ the 

printed text and the Mss. say Miwans , but Firishta has Miwattis , and he 
is no doubt right. The copyists must have misunderstood the name,” But 
the printed text is quite correct in speaking of them as Ob? Metean.i, e. 
Meos and Hajji Dablr also reads Ob? (731, 1. 21). ‘Mewattl’ is an 
alternative form, and there are large numbers of "Meos’ still in the 
State of Alwar and Gurgaon district. Mewat, in fact, is the country of 
the ‘ Meos/ The Meos used to come to the banks [j-] of the Reservoir 
built by Sultan Shamsu-d-din Iltutmish, which is mentioned on the 
immediately preceding line as ‘ the Sultan's [Iltutmish's 

Reservoir.' This tank is frequently spoken of also as the * Hauz-i-Shamsi' 
and distinguished from the * Hauz-i-Khas’ or Hauz-i-‘Alai constructed by 
‘Alau-d-dln Khalji at a later date. The ‘ Hauz-i-Shamsi 9 is called 
‘Hauz-i-Sultani’ by Amir Khusrau also in the Kh. F. (Text, 31, 1. 11; Tr. 
Habib. 19). 

III. 105, l . 19. Rampil , Pattiali and Bhojpur had been the strongholds 
of the robbers . 

Bhojpur is a very common toponym in India. This is the Bhojpur 
which lies about eight miles south-east of Farrukhabad and about thirty 
miles north-west of Qanauj. Pattiali is now in Etah district and Jalali 
(1, 29) may be the place of that name in that of 'Aligarh. Kateher (last 
line) is a somewhat indefinite geographical expression. It is strictly speak- 
ing, the tract lying between the Ramganga, Sharada andKhanaut rivers, 
but is loosely employed for what is now called Rohilkhand. Mr. Crooke 
derives the name from Rather , “ a brownish loam of a thirsty tenacious 
nature requiring copious rain for irrigation,” of which the soil of the 
district is chiefly composed. (Tribes and Castes, III. 176). But the alter- 
native derivation from the Sans. Rashtha, 4 wood,' Hindi Ratheri , ‘wood- 
man/ or ‘carpenter/ (Elliot, Races. I. 313-4) is at least equally probable. 
III. 106, i. 9 from foot. And the countries of Badaun , Amroha , Sam - 

bhal and Rdnwari continued safe from the 
violence of the people of Rateher. 

In the C. H. I. III. 77, it is proposed to identify Kanwari, Kanori pr 
Ganori with Gunnaur, in Budaun district. Constable, PI. 27, 

D a. But Barani speaks of Kanaudi which can be also read as 

Kanori, again at 28S, L 8. Thornton mentions a Genori or Genouri in 
Bulaudshahr, 55 miles south-east of Dehli. Lat. 28°-20 / N., Long. 78°-4' E. 
Gunnaur is his Goonnour, Lat. 28°-15 / N., Long. 78°-30' E., which h^ 
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.ocates 44 miles north-west of Budaun town. The identity of ‘Kanwari’ 
with Gunnaur is made still more doubtful by the fact that Barani 
speaks of ‘Gunnaur not as ‘Kanwari’ or ‘ Kanaudi’ or <£ 

but as ‘Ghanur (j/t ^ ), a few pages below. (121 infra; Text 106, last line). 
Balban is there said to have “crossed the Ganges at the ferry of 
Ghanur,” on his return to Dehli by way of Budaun. 

III. 110, last line. sent some verses in his own hand . 

^ ; Text 68, 1. 12. “Sent a casket, or collection 

{lit. boat) of Ghazals in his own handwriting.” This phrase Jj* 
occurs in a famous eouplet of Hafiz: 

£-•* 1 Js* 3 ^ J* I j* eu-l JL- jl £jiJ 3 

(Bombay Lithograph, 1267 A, H. No. 69; Jarrett’s Edition, No. 47). 

III. 113, l . 19. Ambition had laid its egg in his head. 

Barani was well-read in the historical literature and this is a 
conscious or unconscious reminiscence of ‘Utbi, who speaks of Satan 
having “ laid an egg in Jaipal’s brain and hatched it.” (E.D. II. 19). 
Nizamu-d-dln Ahmad says of Buhlul Lody that “ the bird of Imperial 
sway had laid an egg in his brain” (T. A. 119, last line) and Budauni 
writes that “ the crow of conceit had made its nest in the brain of Shah 
Abu-1-M‘aali ” (I. 462-=Tr. I. 586). 

III. 114, l . 3. Abtigin “ the long-hair ed” icho was known as Amir Khan . 

The B. I. Text of Barani also reads the name as A&tigin (83, 1. 15), 
but the correct form is most probably ‘Aitigm.’ The name of Ikhtayaru- 
d-din Aitigin the Long-haired, occurs in the T. N. 294, 1. 6 f. f. in 657 
A.H. (E. D. II. 368). The name was not uncommon and had been borne by 
another great noble who was assassinated by the orders of Mu 4 izzu-d-din 
Bahrain Shah. (T. N. Text. 187, 192. Ibid , E. D. II. 334, 338). Baverty 
always calls him 4 Aet-kin.’ (Tr. 642, 648, 650, 651). His title is given by 
Dowson as Amir Khan, but it is spelt as Amm Khan in the B. I. Text of 
Barani, (83, 1.15), as well as in the T.M, (41,1. 13), T.A. (44,1. 3 f.f.),F.(I. 
79, 1. 2 f. f,), and Hajji Dabir, (966, 1. 8). ‘Ai’ occurs in other Turki 
names also, e.g., Ai-bak, Ai-tamur, Ai-daku, Ai-tim, etc., and is said to 
mean 4 Moon \ and 4 Tigin/ 1 valorous \ (Sachau, loc. cit. II. 340 Note). 

III. 114, l . 5 from foot. Sent another army under a new commander . 

The name of the leader of the second expedition against Tughril is 
not given by Barani. F. following the Tarikh4-Mubaraksliahi (Text. 41, 
1. 5 f. f.), speaks of him as Malik Tarmati Turk (I. 80, 1. 3). This name is 
changed intoTarghi in the G. II. I. (Ill, 79), but Tarmati appears to be 
correct. A Malik Tarmati was Shahna-i-piU 4 Commander of the Ele* 
phants,* in the reign of Balban’s successor, Mu*izzu-d-din Kaiqubad. 
(Barani, Text, 126, 1. 8). Another Malik Mahmud Tarmati was governor 
of Qanauj in 809 A.H. (1406-7 A.C.). (T.M, Text, 175, 1. 5 f. f.~E.D. IV. 
41 ; T. A. 131, 1. 15 ; B. I. 275=Tr. I. 363). 

IU. 121, l. 6 from foot The Sultan ordered gibbets to be erected. 

from Budaun to Tilpat ( PiUbhit ). 
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'As the Sultan is said to have entered Dehli already, and as the 
punishments were carried out in the capital, the erection of gibbets from 
Budaun to Pillbhit is obviously unthinkable. What Barani actually 

writes is sj \33 ^ °3Dj 3 31^ (107, 1. 4). “He 

gave orders for planting the gibbets on both sides of the road from the 
Budaun Gate [of Dehli] to Tilpat.” 

Tilpat was the first stage on the road from Dehli to Oudh and is 
mentioned frequently. (203, 525, 528 infra). It is said by Amir Khusrau 
to have been seven Kos distant from the capital. (557 infra). The actual 
distance is about twelve English miles to the south-east. (Fanshawe, 
D.P.P., 227). The Budaun Gate of Dehli is again mentioned at 135, 148, 
160 and 198 infra by Barani and also by Ibn Batuta. (590 ibid). The 
error is due, most probably, to the word ODj- 3 [Gate] having been drop- 
ped out in the Ms. 

HI. 122, l . 23. He proceeded to Labor to oppose the accursed Samar, 
The correct form is * Tamar’ or ‘Tamur/ (Barani, Text, 109, 1. 6 f. f.b 
In the contemporary elegy of Mir Hasan, he is called Aitamar. (B. I. 132; 
Tr. 1. 189). The T. A. (47, 1. 5) and F. [I. 82] speak of him as 4 Taimur/ which 
is practically identical with 4 Tamar’ or ‘Tamur’and is said to mean ‘iron/ 
Elsewhere, Barani states that the Amir Qatbugha-i-Amir Muhan — one of 
the great nobles of Muhammad Tughlaq— was the grandson of Tamar, 
in fighting against whom, the Khan-i-Shahid had lost his life. (545, 1. 2). 
III. 124, Z. 1. In the management of kingdoms, questions are constant- 
ly arising and dangers threatening. 

W% c_i j\ j W jfcT dlJL. jsif j * p. 121, 1. 7. “For with 
a change in the Kingship ( i . e. when it passes from one person to 
another), great alterations [or revolutions] take place in affairs also and 
calamities are engendered.” Barani again uses the phrase 
[•*V] on 1. 18 of this very same page, for 4 Revolutions in Kingdoms/ 
III. 124, Z. 19. But what can I do? Mahmud [Bughra Khan] has shrunk 
from the work and people shut their eyes at him. 

j* -** ; 3 3 j\ y -*»J iSJ ^3 M 122, 1. 4. 

44 What can I do ¥ Mahmud who can effect something [who can manage 
affairs] and of whom people stand in awe has gone off to Lakhnauti” 
r* occurs again in Barani, Text, 254, 1. 6, and Dowson renders it 
there by ‘do not heed him/ (159 infra), jF 

again at 411, 1. 14, and is translated thus : ‘they had no awe of any malik 
etc/ (224 infra). See also Text, 899, 1. 10, where Barani says 31 
•*3 but there Dowson translates it as * [Khusrau Khan] made some 

advances to them!’ (219 infra). Steingass says 0*>3 means ‘ to fear/ 
The literal meaning seems to be * to blink y or 4 to be unable to look one 
straight in the face/ 

III. 124, Z. 3 from foot. The corpse of Sultan Balban was buried in 

the house of rest* 
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Ilouse of rest' may signify ‘grave, tomb/ in general, but that is not 
the meaning here. What Barani says is that they took him to the Darw- 
l-Aman A* J- 3 (122, 1. 14). The Daru-l-Aman was the specific 

designation of the Mausoleum built by Balban for himself in His life- 
time. Ibn Batuta explicitly tells us that Balban was buried in a House 
to which he gave the nxme of ‘Abode of Security/ the raison d’etre of the 
appellation being that it was a sanctuary for insolvent debtors and other 
delinquents. (593-4 infra). Sultan Firuz Tughlaq also states that he “had 
the Daru-l-Aman of Balban repaired, as it was “the bed and resting place 
of great men.’* (Futuhat-i Firuzshahi, 384 infra). It is also mentioned in 
Abul-Fazi’s account of the monuments of Dehli. {Ain. Tr. II. 279). The 
building still exists. (Fanshawe, D. P. P. 278). Balbans favourite son, the 
Khan-i-Shahid, was also buried here. [Ibid). 

In this connection, Barani mentions the curious fact that after the 
death of Balban, the nobles and other men of note slept on the bare ground 
in the tomb of the Sultan for forty days, while the Sultan’s special 
favourite, the Great Kotwal Fakhru-I-Mulk kept up this rite of mourn- 
ing for six months. (123, 1. 10). 

III. 126, l. 2. Malik Kawamu-d-dln roho held the office of secretary . 

■** j > jifs - o:^ 1 r> y ; i3i, 1. 7 f. f. 

Dowson has assigned to the word Ilaqa the meaning of ‘ office/ but 
there is no warrant in the Dictionaries, for doing so. Barani also expli- 
citly says that “ Qiwamu-d-din 1 Ilaqa was ‘Umdatu-l-mulk and Mushri£. ,, 
(Text, 169, 1. 16). Elsewhere he states that Malik “ Qiwamu-d-din 4 Ilaqa 
was invited to that assembly’’ (148, 1. 13) and that ‘Qiwamu-d-din ‘Ilaqa' 
was one of the grandees of Balban and Mu‘izzu-d-din. (24, 1. 13 ; 126, 1. 6). 
So also F, (I. 84, 1. 9, and 86, 1. 20), and Hajji Dabir. But ^ may be a 
copyist’s error for with a harnza. Qiwamu-d-dln’s original name was, 
perhaps, ^ and he was known as ^ j'A\ because he had been a 
secretary, or because he was the son of ‘Ala Dabir. 

III. 129, L 1. Every day, he made some new move in the game and 
sought to remove the Khaljis who were obstacles in his 
path to sovereignty . 

i£\ j\ 3 j * jyj y 

3 J. 3 (f* A A h 

138,1.31 f. 

“Every day, he played forward a new pawn on the chess- board of 
sovereignty and deceitful Fortune caused the enemies of the Balbaui 
dynasty [lit Kingship] to be destroyed by his means, with a view to 
[facilitate] the foundation of the empire of the Khaljis. The Heavens 
laughed at the beard and mustachios of the half-baked and ambitious 
Nizamu-d-din.” It will be seen that the meaning of the second clause is 
turned almost upside down. 

Ul. 131, l. 1. I have no inclination to pay homage to my son. 
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The real sense of this passage is also inverted in the translation. 

aCc j 3 | j~> m Jj s A*. J l*/'* ; 142, 1 . 4. 

44 There is no objection [or reluctance] at all in my mind [or heart] to 
pay homage to my son.” Dowson’s manuscript appears to have read 

> but *^1 is shown to be right by what Bughra Khan says immedi- 
ately afterwards. He has no qualms or scruples in regard to the matter, he 
states, because “my son sits upon the throne of Dehliin my father’s seat.” 
III. 134, l. 4 from foot Poured out of the twelve gates of the city . 

Here, the Dehli of Mu‘izzu-d-dln Kaiqubad’s days is said by Barani 
to have had twelve gates. But Amir Khusrau says in the Qiranu-s-s adain 
that there were thirteen. (524 infra). Tbn Batuta tells us that in the reign 
of Muhammad Tughlaq, the three cities of Dehli had twenty-eight gates 
in all. (590 Ibid). Sharafuddin Yazdi makes the total number thirty. He 
notes that Old Dehli [the Dehli of Mu‘izzu*d-dm Kaiqubad] had ten gates, 
but three others are said to have opened from Siri (‘Alau-d-dm’s city) 
towards Jahanpanah [Muhammad Tughlaq’s city]. (448 and 504 infra and 
Note). It would seem that Old Dehli had thirteen gates and not twelve at 
this time. Ibn Batuta gives the names of several of the gates. 

III. 135, l. 9. The Sultan lying at the last gasp in the room of mirrors . 

There is no mention of any 4 Room of Mirrors * in the Text. All that 

is said there is <£ 3 *y <a'.U ^ j j 3 

*j> Z)\ 33 Cjj* ^ 3 ; 173, 1. 3. “And Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-dln who was 

just able to breathe [to whom but a breath of life remained] was, after 
being rolled up in a carpet, given a few kicks and [his body] was thrown 
into the waters of the Jumna. ” Dowson has misunderstood the meaning of 
the word It means ‘ carpet ’ and is used in the same sense again 

by Barani, where he speaks of 4 a carpet of four square yards , in the 
following sentence. 

tyua y Si y • 4^1*. jff j\tf j & J> 1(K • p, 259, 1. 2. 

F. has paraphrased Barani correctly, and he says that Mu*izzu-d-dm 
was rolled up in a “J amkhana, that is, Carpet" (1.88,1. 12). 

He also cites several couplets from a Masnavi in which the poet laments 
that the Sultan’s body was rolled up in a (« ; l**W-) 0 r carpet and kicked to 
death. {Ibid. I. 13). Musta^im, the last Khalif of the House of ‘Abbas, 
had been put to death by the Mongol Hulagu about thirty years before, 
in nearly the same barbarous manner. He was 4 tied up’, says D’Obsson, 
M ina sack and trodden under foot by horses.” ( Histoire des Mongols, 
III. 243 apud Thomas, C.P.K.D, 254 Note; Price, Retrospect of Mahoine* 
dan History, II. 252\ This inhuman mode of execution is explicitly said 
to have been adopted, because the Mongols had a superstitious dread of 
allowing royal blood to be spilt upon the ground. This fear was carried 
to such lengths that even in opening the veins of a Royal patient, great 
care was taken that the blood should not fall upon the Earth. Manucci 
tells ns that when he bled the prince Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah, the blood 
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taken was carefully weighed and buried in the garden after the perfor- 
mance of several ceremonies. (Storia. IV. 225). The contemporary 
historian Minhaj says that some well-meaning Muslims in the camp of the 
Mongols had, with a view to save the Khalif ’s life, told those savages that 
if his blood was shed and fell on the ground, there would be such a 
tremendous earthquake that they would all perish to a man in the 
cataclysm. But these good intentions were unexpectedly frustrated, as some 
other Muslim traitors warned Hulagu that if the Khalif was kept alive, 
there would be a general rising or mutiny. To avert these threatened 
disasters, Hulagu had recourse to this peculiar mode of execution and 
ordered his poor victim “ to be carefully enclosed in carpets and his sacred 
person kicked until life was extinct.” J •> t 

oA jl jdjL* jy j> (T. N. 480, 1. 7). The use of the word 

by Minhaj also is decisive. Wassaf (Tr. Von Hammer, 75-76, quoted 
by Yule in Tr. Marco Polo, I. 67-68) and Ibn-al : Furat (Le Strange in J. E. 
A. S. 1900, p. 298), give a very similar account of the Khalif’s death. 

III. 135, last line. Sultan J alalu-d-dm ascended the throne , . in 

688 //. 

The exact date of Jalalu-d-din’s accession is given by Amir Khusrau 
as Tuesday, 3rd Jumadi II, 689 II. (536 infra). Barani gives OSS H., but 
it is demonstrably erroneous. The Tainkhd-Mubarakshahi says Mu‘izzu-d- 
din was put to death on 19th Muharam, 689 H., (Text 59, 1. 3 f. f . See also 
Thomas, C. P. K. D. 141 Note) and this statement is copied by Budauni. 
(I. 165=Tr. I. 228). The numismatic evidence is clearly against Barani 
and in favour of Amir Khusrau. All the known coins of Shamsu-d-din 
Kaiumaras are dated in 689 H. (II. N. Wright, Coinage and Metrology of 
the Sultans of Dehli, p. 66; Numismatic Supplement No. II. to the J. A. 
S. B. (1904), art. No. 9, p. 229; Lucknow Museum Catalogue, No. 177). 

The earliest known coins of Jalalu-d-din also are of 689 H. (H. N. 
Wright, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, II. No. 175). 3rd 
Jumadi II, 689 H., corresponded with 13th June, 1290 A. C., and fell on a 
Tuesday, just as Amir Khusrau says. F. (1. 88, i. 11 from foot) states that 
Mu‘izzu-d-dm ceased to reign in the last days of 687 H. and Jalalu-d-din 
ascended the throne in 688 H. (I. 89, 1. 2), but both these dates are wrong. 
III. 136, l 22. Kilughari then obtained the name of' New Town! 

If this means that the name y jt~ was given to Kilughari or Kilu- 
khari by Jalalu-d-din or after his accession, it is not correct, as Kilughari 
is spoken as y jit by Minhaj in the T . N ., which was completed in 658 
H.=1260 A.Cf (Text, 317 = E. D. 382,* and Text, 318, 1. 10). 

The saint Qutbu-d-din Bakhtyar-i-Kaki is said to have settled in 
Kilughari in the reign of Iltutmish. (P. II. 379, 1. 7. f. f.). B. observes 
that the ruins of Kilughari were to be seen in his own time on the 
bank of the Jumna near the ford of Khwaja Khizr. (I. 157. Tr. I. 
220). It was situated about eight miles distant from Dehli, south-east of 
Humayun’s tomb and north-by-west of Khizrabad. (Blochmann, J.A.S.B. 
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XXXVIII, p. 184 Note). Jalalu-d-din merely followed np the plans of 
Muizzu-d-din and extended the New City which had been styled Shahr~ 
i-Nau 30 years before. The C. H. I. only propagates a demonstrable 
error when it states that it was Jalalu-d-din who 44 named Kilokhri 
Shahr-i-Nau”. (III. 91). Mr. Vincent Smith had made the same mistake. 
(0. H. I. 230). 

III. 138, l. 10. The most noted of them [raimts and paiks of Hindustan ] 
received betel from him [ Chhaju ] and promised to fight 
against the standards of the Sultan. 

The real point is not brought out quite clearly in the translation. 

■O y*' j. & J y t S J, ok •-£, 31 

(182,1. 9). What Barani is referring to is the ancient Hindu custom of 
picking up in the court or public assembly a packet of betel to symbolise 
the undertaking, even at the risk of certain death, of some extraordinarily 
difficult or dangerous enterprise. These swash-bucklers had not merely 
4 received betel 5 passively from Chhaju. They had picked it up volun- 
tarily or thrown out a challenge and boasted that on the day of battle, 
they would encounter the Sultan himself, strike down his umbrella and 
hurl it off from its place over his head. Elsewhere, Barani says that the 
Paiks of Bengal who were perpetually bragging of their valour ‘ had 
picked up the betel of self-immolation 5 in the presence of the Bengal 

Sultan, Shamsu-d-dln Ilyas, the Bhang-eater 3 

593, 1. 2. odJl j I U ^ I j & 

There is a graphic description of the ceremony in Tod’s ‘ Rajasthan. 5 

When Sarbuland Khan revolted against Muhammad Shah in 1730 A. C., 
all the great nobles of the State were, say the Rajput chronicles on 
which ha relies, hastily summoned by that Emperor to a Durbar. “The 
lira was placed on a golden salver which the Mir-i-Tiizuk bore in his 
extended arms, slowly passing in front of the nobles ranged on either side 

of the throne, but in vain be passed both lines; no hand was 

stretched forth none cast an eye upon the lira The 

Rathor prince [Abhaya Sinha of Jodhpur] saw the monarch’s distress, he 
stretched forth his hand and placed the bira in his turban. 55 (II. 1039). 
Elsewhere again, Tod speaks of Sur Singh Rathor, Raja of Marwar, 
“having taken the pan against the king Muzaffar of Gujarat, when the 
latter rebelled against Akbar. 55 (Ibid, II. 989). 

This allusion in Barani shows that the custom is of respectable 
antiquity. There is a reference to it in Muhammad Jaisi’s beautiful 
Hindi poem, entitled ‘Padmavati, 5 which was written about 1540 A. C. 
See [Sir George] Grierson’s Analysis in J. A. S. B. LXII. Pt. i. (1893), p, 
197. The Bira was not taken by the man from the hands of the king. It 
was picked up by the volunteer himself, like the 4 gage 5 of the Knight in 
European Chivalry. 

III. 138, l, S. With yokes on their shoulders , their hands tied behind 
their necks . 
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Wo 


The word in the text is The 4 Doshakha* is defined in the 

Burhan-i-Qati' a as a piece of wood with two branches, placed on the neck 
of criminals. It seems to have borne some resemblance to the Chinese 
‘Cangue*, which was a sort of neck-halter, “a square wooden board which 
was made to rest on the shoulders without chafing the neck” (Hobson 
Jobson, s. v . Cangue). The word is again used by Barani at p. 601, 1. 11, 
and Dowson has rendered it more correctly there by “ wooden collars on 
the neck ” (268 infra). It was really a kind of 4 portable pillory ’ rather 
than a 4 yoke/ Steingass and Richardson give 4 Pillory' as its meaning. 

III. 139, l . 18* Malik Ahmad Chap , deputy lord chamberlain . 

This sobriquet occurs frequently in Barani and is always spelt 
The T.A. reads it as B. as r? (1. 174, 177, 180) and P. as (1. 97, 1. 9). 
‘Hah’ and ‘Habib* are errors or silly emendations of the copyists and 
the right reading seems to be 4 Chap/ as Hajji Dabir also calls him Chap . 
(Z. W. 757, 1. 18; 779, 1. 14) and the T. M. favours the same spelling. (56, 
62, 69, 70, 72). The raison d'etre of the appellation is an enigma. 
^ means ‘left' and ^ ‘left handed’ (Rich). Ahmad may have been 
so called on account of this physical peculiarity or because he was, as we 
know him to have been, gauche — a person blunt in speech, who often 
said right things just at the wrong time or in the wrong place. But 
another explanation also can be offered. Ahmad was the deputy lord 
chamberlain, Naib-i-Amir-i-Haj?6 (249, 1. 16) and it is possible that 
4 Chap/ ‘Jab’ or ‘Jib’ is the tail or short form of 4 Ha jib? We are 
told elsewhere that Mubashshar, who was the Hajihof Sultan Muham- 
mad bin Firuz had this identical sobriquet, which is written 4 Chap ’ 
by B. (I. 261=Tr. 344), 4 Jab ’ in the T. M. (149, 1. 10; E. D. IV. 24) 
and 4 Hab’ in the T- A. (123, 1. 18). See my note on E. D. IV. 24, 
1. 9. The coincidence is not unworthy of note. Ahmad Chap’s exact 
relationship to the Sultan cannot be determined. Barani merely says 
that his father was a near relation (186, 1. 8) of Jalalu- 

d-din. F. states that he was the son of the Sultan’s sister (I. 89, 1. 11), 
but if so, it is wrong to call him 4 cousin’ as in the C. H. I, III. 95. 

III. 141, l. 24. Some 'thugs' were taken in the city about a thou- 

sand being captured. 

This is perhaps the earliest reference in Muslim historical litera- 
ture to the 4 Thugs/ in the specific sense which the word has now acquired. 
That the Hindi word is used here by Barani, not in the general significa- 
tion of 4 cheat, rogue, knave or swindler’, but in the secondary one of a 
peculiar class of highway robbers and murderers, is shown from the fact 
that in the corresponding passage of the T. A., it is paraphrased by the 
Arabic 4 highway robbers.’ (59, 1. 7 from foot). Another early 

reference to these miscreants is found in the 4 Padmavati’ of Muhammad 
Jaisi (written about 1540 A. C.). There, Raghava, who complains of having 
been robbed, compares Padmivati’s glances to “a Thug’s poisoned sweet- 
meats,” ([Sir] George Grierson in J.A.S.B. 1893, p. 108). Theyenot also 
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itl* 144, 1. 11. 

mentions them (Voyages. V. 123) and Fryer has left it on record that fifteen 
were executed at Surat about 1673. (New Account, 97). Mr. Vincent Smith 
may be right in stigmatising Sultan Jalalu-d-din Khalji’s action as 
‘ particularly silly/ but when he asserts that it was the origin of the river- 
thuggee which is still prevalent in Bengal, (0. H. I. 231), he is guilty 
of a gratuitous assumption. Equally unwarranted and baseless is the 
suggestion that Sidi Maula was 4 a patron and pensioner of the Thugs/ 
(C. H. I. III. 94). A similar accusation had been preferred against 
Nizamu-d-din Awliya also by Mr. H. G. Keene in the first Edition of 
his ‘ History of Hindustan/ but he had the good sense to withdraw the 
calumny in later Editions. 

III. 144, l. 5. He presented Amir Khusrii with twelve hundred tankas. 

*>yJjJ** jJi 197, 1.3f. f. 

“And the twelve hundred tangas which were the (annual) allowance of 
Amir Khusrau’s father, he settled [or confirmed after the father’s death] 
upon Amir Khusrau.” Amir Khusrau’s father was a Khitai Turk named 
Lajin, who had taken refuge in India and had received from Iltutmish, 
the title of Amir Saif u-d-din-i-Shamsi. He was killed in battle when his 
son was only seven years old. (Rieu, Persian Catalogue, I. 240-1). 

III. 144, 1. 11. Sidi Maula was cast under the feet of an elephant , 
after which event the Jalali throne and family began 
to decline. 

Sidi Maula was neither “ a pensioner o i the Thugs’’ nor a proficient 
in alchemy or magic and thaumaturgy 0^- J ) . He was, probably, the 
tool and stalking-horse of one of two factions at Court which were hotly 
engaged in a succession- feud. He appears to have been well-known for his 
intriguing proclivities and the kindly “ bit of advice to beware of 
intimacy with Maliks and Amirs 99 which Shaikh Farid-i-Shakarganj 
is said to have given to him indicates that he had flirted with politics in 
the past also and was an old hand at that dangerous game. Sultan Jalalu- 
d-dln’s great age made it advisable for all parties in the state to be pre- 
pared for the political crisis which would be the immediate consequence 
of his demise. His two sons were both claimants for the succession and each 
was busy collecting adherents. Khan-i-Khanan, the eldest son, had for 
this purpose, allied himself with the ecclesiastical party headed by the 
Qa^i Jalal Kashani, and also with a section of the old Balbani bloc. The 
members of the latter party had learnt from experience that they had, in 
his rival, Arkali Khan, their most deadly foe, as it was he who had 
taken the leading part in scotching the rebellion of Chhajju, the nephew 
of Balban, and had brought him and his followers in chains and halters 
to Dehli. The sumptuous feasts and open house kept in the name of the 
9idi for the people of Dehli were part of his propaganda and the aim and 
object was to secure thereby the allegiance and active support of the 
proletariat of the capital. This lavish hospitality was really financed by 
the Khan-i-Khanan and the disaffected Balbani Amirs. The bill w« 
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footed by them and the gold muhrs which were found in corners and 
un ier bricks and coverlets really came from their coffers. So long as the 
eldest prince was alive, the leaders of the faction had nothing to fear and 
were not molested. His untimely death put an entirely different 
complexion on the matter. The conspirators had now no legitimate head 
and no powerful protector at court. It is also possible that they were 
divided among themselves as to the choice of a successor. The plan to 
marry Sidi Maula to a daughter of Nasiru-d-din Mahmud must have 
emanated from or was a compromise with the Balbani wing. The plot to 
assassinate the Sultan at once and precipitate a revolution was that 
of the hotter-headed men in the party. These dissensions naturally 
resulted in the discovery of the conspiracy. We may be sure that Arkali 
Khan, who was now the undisputed heir of his father, had all his own 
way and used all the influence he possessed with the Sultan to unravel 
the plot and bring to condign punishment, his old enemies, the men who 
had plotted with his brother to deprive him of his birthright. We read 
that it was he who egged on the Mahout to drive his elephant over the 
Sidi and trample him to death. Barani who was a Sayyad by birth ap- 
pears to have been horrified by the capital punishment, without trial 
or proof, of a venerated Darvish and the manner in which he speaks of 
the dust-storm (Andhi) and tlie famine which followed the catastrophe 
indicates that he looked upon the Sidi as a sort of martyr. But the 
story, as he himself and others relate it, clearly indicates that there was 
a conspiracy and that the Sidi was deeply implicated in it. 

III. 145, l. 6 from foot. Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi was present ivith a 

number of his followers. 

Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi is said by Barani to have been a Haidari 
Qalandar. The sobriquet refers to the founder of the order, Najmu-d-din 
Tusi. The Sarai of Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi in Dehli was existing in 
the reign of Sultan Firtiz Tughlaq. (Shams-i-Siraj, 308 infra). The 
Qalandars shave off the hair on the head and face and even the eyebrows. 
The Shaikh’s follower, Bahri, was able to whip out at once the razor 
with which he gave the first cuts to the Sidi, because it was habitually 
carried about by the sect for their tonsorial operations. “ Qalandars and 
Haidaris ” are again mentioned by Barani. (Text, 546, 558, 573). 

III. 146, l. 18 and note. He took the of Jhdin. 

cJji \j j.Vr J; 213, L 4. Dowson says he does not know what 
means. The word is used again by Barani in two other passages, in 
whichalsohehasleftituntranslated.lt signifies “immediately ongoing 
there,” “as soon as he went there or reached the place/’ At p. 333, 1. 8, 

Barani says that b *** dU * ‘And he [Malik Kaffir] 

conquered M‘abar also as soon as he reached it. ” At 369, 1. 3, he again 

writes: ^li.1 j| hi, JTJf jJIJ^ ^ 3 ‘‘And Malik Kamalu-d- 

din Garg wa 3 killed by them as soon as he arrived there.” Dowson’s ver- 
sions of these passages will be found at 204 and 208 infra, 
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III. 148, Z. 6. Ghiydspur , Indarpat and Taluka. 

The name ‘ Ghiyaspur ? has fallen into oblivion, but it is what is now 
known as * Nizamu-d-dm/ Barani says that Nizamu-d-din Auliya resided 
at Ghiyaspur in his lifetime (396, 1. 11), and B. tells us that the saint’s tomb 
is situated in Ghiyaspur. (I. 173—Tr. 236). The name may have been 
derived from Suit in Ghiyasu-d-din Balban, of whom Abul Fazl states 
that he also built a fort in Dehli. (.1 in, Tr. II. 279). Mughalpur (1. 7) is 
still the name of a village near Dehli and it is shown on the map prefixed 
to Thomas’s Chronicles. Taluka O* cannot be identified. 

III. 149, Z. 1. The Sultan thought that ‘ Aldu-d-din teas so troubled 

by his wife and mother-in-law. 

ojjT i 31 ^ ^ 221, 1. 2. 

The B. I. Text reads the sentence with a negative, which has been over- 
looked by Dowson or was dropped out in his manuscript. The context 
which follows shows that the particle cannot be dispensed with. It is stated 
only a few lines lower down, that “Alau-d-dln was averse to bringing the 
disobedience of his wife before the Sultan.” Jalalu-d-din did not know 
that ‘Alau-d-din was so ‘‘troubled by his wife.” The nephew had been 
ashamed to speak openly about his domestic unhappiness to his wife’s 
father. Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (T. A. 63, 1. 13) and F. (I. 94, 1. 2f. f.) have 
paraphrased the sentence correctly and both explicitly state that ‘Alau-d- 
din had not dared to say anything about his griefs to the Sultan on 
account of the great ascendancy of the Malika-i-Jahan. 

III. 149, Z. 13. He was afraid of the intrigues of the Malika-i-J ahan 
who had a great ascendancy over her father. 

Here, the mother is confused with the daughter. ‘ Father’ must be a 
slip for ‘ husband \ The ‘ Malika-i-J ahan ’ ‘ Queen of the World ’ was the 
most honoured or most favoured wife of the Sultan and not his daughter. 
Vide 143 supra , where she is described as ‘‘ the mother of his children ” 
in Dowson’s own translation. 

III. 153, Z. 16. He embarked on a boat at Dliamdi and proceeded 
towards Karra. 

in the Text, 231, 1. 5. It is the ‘ Dubhai ’ of Thornton, who says 
that it lies on the route from Budaun to Dehli, sixty miles south-east of 
the latter. Lat. 28°-12' N., Long. 78°-16 / E. It is now in Anupsh'ahr 
tahsil, Bulandshahr district, and lies between the two head-branches of 
the Chhoiya Nala or river. (I. G. XI. 341). In the J in f the name is spelt 
Dambhai or Dhundai, (an older form of the name), and it is registered as 
a Mahal in Sarkar Kol, Suba Agra. (Tr. II. 186). It is the Dibai of Con* 
stable, PI. 27. Dibai is now a station on the East Indian Railway, thirty* 
three miles north-east of ‘Aligarh. 

III. 154, Z. 3 from foot. All began to repeat the chapter [of the 

Quran] appropriate to men in sight of death * 
This is the h j~ Sura-i-Yasin, the thirty-sixth Chapter of the 

‘ fioly Book’ of the Muslims. Muhammad is said to haye described it as 
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the “ Heart of the Quran.” (Sale’s Trans., 330 Note). HerKlots says that 
“ when a person is about to die, any learned reader of the Quran is sent 
for and requested to read with a low voice the Soorah-e-Yaseen , in 
order that the spirit of the man, by the hearing of the sound, may expe- 
rience an easy death ; for they (Muslims) conceive that the living princi- 
ples of the whole system become concentrated and shut up in the head, 
when death is the consequence.” (Qanoon-e-Islam. 2nd Ed. 277 and Note). 
III. 155, l. 7. The Sultan took 4 Alau-d-diri* s hand , and at that moment, 
the stony-hearted traitor gave the fatal signal. 

As this rendering implies that it was ‘Alau-d-din who gave the signal, 
it is misleading. F. (1.99,1.9 f. f.) and theC.H. I. (III. 98) assert this posi- 
tively and indict ‘Alau-d-din, but all that Barani states here (231, 1. 3 1 f .) 
is J 1 <-£- “ The signal of the stony-hearted traitors 

[in the plural] was translated into action” A few lines lower down on 
this very page, he is more explicit and declares that it was Nusrat Khan, 
[and not ‘ Alau-d-din], who was “the giver of the signal”, as Dowson 
himself puts it. He is called OjU 1 jj\^ in the Text, 236, last line. 
III. 155, l. 8 . Muhammad Salim , a had fellow of a had family. 

J*! -M 1^*3 *j* 4 * ^ ; 23t,l. 3 f. f. “ Who was a common 

soldier and the son of a common soldier of low birth.” Such is the real 
meaning of and that is how it is explained by Ibn Batuta at 601, 603 
infra . Barani uses jf y at p. 279, 1. 13; C) at p. 302, 1. 
3 f. f. and . . . . j :;D>* y rV y at p. 34, 1. 6. In the reign of 

Islam Shah, {lit. a single person) was used for a 4 private’ (E. D. IV. 
480). Compare the Mughal Ahdi or Yakka. The ‘ Mufrid’ was a ‘ private/ 
a man belonging to the rank and file, the Tommy Atkins of those days. 
III. 161, l. 4 from foot. I)ru?ns were heaten, Kabas were erected. 

Barani is describing what is called Qubba means ‘dome, 

vault, arch, cupola.’ Shams describes these Qubbas as 4 wooden pavilions 
hung with fine fabrics of different colours’. (T. F. Text. 88, 1. 3 f. f.). 44 When 
the Sultan returns from a journey”, writes Ibn Batuta, in his account of 
Muhammad Tughlaq, “the town [Dehli] is decorated, and wooden pavi- 
lions (V) are built several stories high and covered with silk cloths, and 
in each story are singing girls, wearing magnificent dresses and orna- 
ments, with dancing girls among them. In the centre of each pavilion 
is a large tank made of skins and filled with syrup water, from which all 

the people, natives or foreigners, may drink The walte of the streets 

which the Sultan passes, from the gate of the city to the gate of the 
palace, are hung with silk cloths.” (Gibb, Selections, 200-201; Defr^mery, 
III. 247). The custom of ^'1 is thus described in the Taju-l-Maasir. 
44 The city [Dehli] was decorated like the garden of Iram and the gates 
and walls were adorned with the gold tissues of Chin and the brocades of 
Rum and triumphal arches were raised and the glittering of the light- 
ning of the swords which were suspended round them inspired terror 
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ia tHe spirit of the betiolder .” (E. D. II. 222). 

III. 165, l 22. The Sultan also looked askance at him . 

jl i 3 ,/Uj j| ^UaLr. 264, 1. 5. This 
is the phrase which is wrongly translated as 44 people shut their eyes at 
him” on 124 ante , q, v. my Note; P. paraphrases Barani’s expression by 
the words ^ ->*> i3l (1. 103, 1. 6 f. f.), i.e. 4 Alau-d-din felt that he was 

a man to be reckoned with, a man who might, one day, be dangerous as an 
adversary. Steingasssays ^ 3! or ^ 31 JL+. signifies 4 to 

fear, or be afraid of \ One of the many meanings of 0-0 ^ also, accord- 
ing to him, is 4 to fear \ Nizamu-d-dln Ahmad roundly says that ‘Alau-d- 
din was jealous and afraid of Zafar Khan, *y. <r. ° j. f ->* (71, 1. 5). 

III. 166, l . 1. Katlagh Khwaja , son of the accursed Zud. 

The name of Qutlugh Khwaja’s father was, as Dowson says, (ante, 
42 Note), Dua or Dawa. Wassaf calls him 4 Dua * and B. 4 Dua Khan/ (I. 
184=Tr. I. 250). He reigned from 1273 to 1306 A. C. and is said, in the 
Mongol histories, to have “possessed himself of Ghazni, and from that 
stronghold as a base, to have made several expeditions into India and 
ravaged the Punjab and Sind at different times between 1296 and 1301 
A. C.” (Ney Elias and Boss, Tr, Tarikh-i-Rashidi , Introd. 35-36). 
4 Qutlugh 9 as a word, is said in Turki dictionaries, to mean f auspicious/ 
‘prosperous/ ‘blessed/ (Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 1869, p. 211 Note). 

III. 166, h 2 from foot. 4 Alau-d-dm marched from Siri to Kill and 

there encamped. 

Dehli antiquarians are not agreed as to the site of Kili. Mr. Keene 
locates it about 10 miles north of the capital. (History of Hindustan, 
I. 76). Others identify it with what is now known as Khirki and which is 
marked as 4 Kherhee * on the map of Dehli prefixed to Thomas's Chroni- 
cles. Muhammad Tughlaq’s fortification called 4 Jahanpanah’ is said by 
that eminent archaeologist to have 14 formed an enceinte of five miles and 
to have enclosed the space from the Qutb, by Khirki (or Kherhee), 
Chiragh-i-Dehli and Shapuri (or Siri)” (Op. Cit. 261). The village of 
Khirki in Jahanpanah still exists and contains a fine mosque attributed 
to Jauna Shah, i.e. Khan Jahan 11,/Vazir of Firuz Tughlaq. In an old 
4 Handbook for Delhi/ written by Mr. Frederick Cooper in 1868, Kherhee 
or Khirki is located two miles N. E, of the Qutb. (p. 86). 

HI. 167, l . 6 from foot. The Mughal s , thus on that day gained the 

advantage . 

)jj 0 T Ji. . 261, 1. 6. 

‘The Mughals were, by a trick, just able to carry on through the 
night-time/ that is, they just managed, under the shades of night, to 
make a stand and cover their retreat. They contrived, somehow, to 
escape without suffering a crushing defeat. They did not 4 * gain the 
advantage,” as they are said to have been so discomfited that they did not 
stop in their flight or draw rein until they had put a distance of thirty 
kos between themselves and their victorious pursuers. 
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HI, 168, l 2. If their [ the Mongols ' ] cattle refused to drink , they used 
to ask if they saw Zafar Khan . 

This savours more of folk-lore than of fact. It is exactly the old story 
about Richard the Lion-hearted and the horses of the Saracens, which 
is told by the French chronicler, De Joinville. (Elliot’s Note, I. 532-3). 
Another close parallel is found much nearer home in an anecdote told by 
Scott Waring about the Mahrattas. “When a horse refused to drink and 
started at his own shadow, it was, say the Mahratta chronicles, a common 
joke among the Mogh'als to ask him why he was afraid — . ‘One would think 
you saw Dhunnaji (Jadhav) in the water/ ” (Quoted by Grant Duff, History 
of the Mahrattas, 179 note). Enlarging on His theme, Joinville further 
states that the name of the English king “ acted as a powerful sedative 
upon the children of the Saracens/' There is a variant of this supple- 
mentary detail also in a Sindhi chronicle of the 17th Century. Mubarak 
Khan, the minister of the Jam Nanda, is there said to have so thoroughly 
subjugated the turbulent tribes of Kich [Kej] and Makran and inspired 
such terror, that pregnant women miscarried if they heard of his 
approach, and the words ‘ Silence, the terrible chieftain is coming/ were 
enough to stop the crying of a wayward child/’ (Tr. Tdrikh-i-Tdhiri , in 
E.D. 1.276). Still another arresting analogue, or rather, picturesque 
Oriental metaphor expressive of extreme fright, is to be found in one of 
the yarns spun by Manucci. He says of Ruy Freire d ’Andrade, (who was 
the Portuguese Governor of Ormuz in 1622 A. C.) that u among the Arab 
women of Muscat, it was customary to pronounce his name to pacify any 
restless or crying child and suppress and subdue the noise ”, (Storia, Tr. 
Irvine. III. 222). Lastly, Khwafi Khan tells exactly the same tale of the 
Mughal general, Aghar Khan. His name was such a terror among the 
Afghans, that mothers used to repeat it to frighten and send to sleep 
fra ctious and weeping children. ( Muntakhabu-l-Lubab , II. 246, 1. 7 f. f.). 
III. 171, last line. Hamir Deo , grandson of Pithaura. 

The word used is (Text, 272, 1. 2), which is often loosely employed 
for a distant descendant also. Hammira Deva was the son of Jaitrasinha, 
the son of Vagbhata orBahad, the son of Prahlada, the son of Vallana, or 
Bilhan, the son of Govindaraja, the [son or] grandson of Prithviraja. 
This is the pedigree given in the Hammira Maha Kdvya , a Sanskrit epic 
composed in the reign of Viramadeva, Tomar raja of Gwalior, by Naya- 
chandra Suri in the 15th' century A. C. (V. J. Kirtane’s Ed. Introd. 
passim). and also are similarly used for ‘distant descendants \ 
III. 174, l. 10. Akat Khan rushed out of the tents and fled to Afghanpur. 

Afghanpur is said, at 235 infra , to have been three or four kos from 
Delhi. B. speaks of it as three or four kos from Tughlaqabad. (I. 224=Tr. 
I. 300). A village named Aghwanpur still exists about five miles to the 
south-east of Tughlaqabad. It is also mentioned in the Qiranu-s-S'adain 
of Amir Khusrau in juxtaposition with Tilpat, which lies about twelve 
miles of Delhi. (528 infra). Blochmann says 4 Ikit Khan * means the ‘ Young 
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Khan/ Mrs. Beveridge states that ‘Yigit’ signifies young*. (B. N, Tr. 16). 
HI. 174, footnote. Firishta says , each man filled his hag with sand 
and cast it into the trench ( darra ), which they call 
Ear an. 

Firishta’s own words are, -^U‘l (I. 108, 1. 10). 

14 They threw them into the valley, which is called Ran." What F. really 
states is that the ‘ Darra’ or Valley was called 4 Ran \ not 4 R:iran/ Dowson 
appears to have understood the preposition Ra as a part of the place-name. 
His error is clearly shown by the following quotation from ‘Abul Fazl, 
He tells us in his narrative of Akbar’s siege of Eanthambhor that “ Ran 
is the name of a high hill which overtops it, and people say that while 
all other forts are naked, this is mail-clad, because it is in the middle of 
the hill country/* (A. N. Text, II, 335; Tr. II. 490). And Jahangir writes 
thus in his ‘Memoirs’ : “There are two hills close to each other. They call 
one Ran and the other Thanbur. The fort is built on the-top of Thanbur, 
and putting these two names together, they have called it Ranthambur. 

.The hill of Ran is a specially strong fortress (in itself) and the 

capture of the fortress depends upon the possession of this hill.” ( TiizuJc , 
Tr. II. 58. Text, 256, 1. 15). B. also informs us that the hill called ‘Ran* 
commands the fortress. (II. 107, Tr. II. 111). The fact is that Ranthambor 
stands on an isolated rock, 1578 feet above sea level, at the head of a 
gorge which can be very easily defended by a handful of men. (I.G. XXL 
s . n.). The derivation given by Jahangir is an example of folk-etymology. 
The old Hindu name of the place is not certainly known. In the Hammira 
Mahakavya, it is always written as 4 Ranasth'ambhapura \ 4 City of the 
Pillar of the Battlefield and this form occurs also in an inscription of 
the thirteenth century. (Ind. Ant, XLI. 85 ff ; Epig. Ind. XIX. 48 ff.) 
Some Hindu scholars, however, identify it with Rantipur, which was 
the abode of Rantideva, Raja of Maheshwar, whose sacrifice of cows 
is mentioned in the MahahMrata and is alluded to by Kalidasa in 
the Megha-duta. (N. Dey, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and 
Mediaeval India, s. n. Rantipura). 4 RanasthambKapura’ may or may not 
be a Sanskritised form of some indigenous name, but the restoration pro- 
posed by Colebrooke, “Ranasthambhabhramara’’, 44 Bee of the pillar of 
War ” (J. R. A. S., 1. 142) is, almost certainly, factitious and inadmissible. 
In this connection, it is worth noting that the name is always written 
[ Recte , Rantapur, in the X. N. (Text, 179,1. 13; 213, 1. 5; 

293, 1. 1), and also in the Persian TuzuJc-i-Babari, (Text, 179, 1. 2 f. f. ; 
E.D. IV, 261), while in two Afghan chronicles, the spelling is 4 Ranthur/ 
(E. D. IV. 395 note and 478). Edward Terry, Sir Thomas Roe’s 
chaplain, also spells the name as 4 Rantipore ’ (E. T. I., 293) and De Laet 
writes it in exactly the same way. (Tr. Hoy^and, 36). 

III. 176, l. 23. He was charged zeith the guard of the exchequer . 

; 278, 1. 8 from foot. There is the variant J yjf 
which Dowson says is unintelligible. F, asserts that Hajji had occupied 
85 
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fie post of the j- (Chief Police Officer?) of Dehli in the reign of 
Jalalu-d-din Khalji. (I. 107, 1. 8 f. f.). Barani’s words really mean that 
he was ‘ superintendent or manager of the Khalifa lands' in some district. 
J/ j, looks like the name of a place and by a slight transposition of the 
diacritical points, may be read as J yj Narnol. Narnaul is about 86 
miles south of Dehli, and we know that it was one of the districts 
usually included among the Khalisa, i. e. the Exchequer lands, in the 
time of Akbar. (A. N. II. 199, Tr. II. 309). But Narnaul is always written 
with an alif by Barani and almost all other writers. I suggest that the 
right reading is J/j Rataul, a small town lying about fifteen miles north- 
east of Dehli which still exists and is now included in the Baghpat tahsil 
of Mirat district. It is about 12 miles south of Baghpat town and 26 miles S. 
(W. of Meerut. Major Fuller’s Ms. of the Barani’s Tarikh also read the name 
as* Rataul’ and his rendering was ‘Superintendent of the Crown lands of 
Rataul’ (J. A. S. B. 1869, p. 216), though neither he, nor his editor and 
annotator, the learned Blochmann, could say where Rataul was. We know 
from Barani that Dehli and the Ganges-Jumna Duab, together with part 
of what is now Northern Rohilkhand, were included in the Khalisa lands, 
i. e. lands which were managed by the Dhmn-i-Vizarat or Chief Revenue 
Minister in Dehli through officials who were in direct relations with the 
peasants. Their proximity to the capital made this the most natural and 
convenient arrangement and we may be sure that Rataul was included 
in the Khalisa lands under ‘Alau-d-din. (T. F. 306, 1. 1. See also Moreland, 
A. S.N. I., 38). Hajji Dabir who had an excellent copy of Barani’s Chron- 
icle also reads ‘Rataul.’ J* Jyj (Z. W. 804, 1.7). 

III. 176, l. 7 from foot. There was an ‘ Alwi ( descendant of c Ali) 

in Dehli who was called the grandson of the 
Shah Najaf. 

This is a crabbed and doubtful passage and the popular designation 
of the unfortunate Sayyadzada is written in all sorts of ways by the 
later compilers. The T. A. says that he was known as the ‘ Muhtasib 9 
(84, 1. 10). F/s reading is ‘ Shahinshah* (I. 107, last line), and B. 
styles him ^ (I. 193 = Tr. I. 260). These are due to copyists’ 
blundering attempts to correct what they did not understand. It seems to 
me that the reading in the B. I. Text of Barani ^ 4 Descendant 

of the Shah-i-Najaf ' is correct as well as straightforward and there need 
beinoldifficulty in accepting it. ‘Shah-i-Najaf 9 is ‘Ali, the son-in-law of 
the Arabian Prophet. He lies buried at Najaf, which is about a hundred 
miles south of Baghdad, and four miles westward of the ruins of Kufa, 
in the mosque of which town he was assassinated. The Mashhad or shrine 
of ‘Ali at Najaf is said to have been built about 175 H. Kerbela, the 
Mausoleum of his son Husain, is eight leagues north of Kufa and marks 
the site of the battle in which Husain was slain, with nearly all his 
family. (Le Strange, L. E. C. 76-78). Beale tells us that Shah ‘Abbas the 
Great went on pilgrimage to the tomb of the * Shah-i-Najaf ’ ia 1032 B* 
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and he cites tlie chronogram which was composed in commemoration of 
the event. ( Miftah . 230, 1. 5). Nadirshah also inscribed on his coins the 
couple* <-£*3 ol j\ «Lsol» - j jdT *^V-3 

“ Servant of the Shah of Najaf, adorner of the Crown and the Seal-ring, 
the justice-spreading sovereign Nadir of the country of Iran.” Sir 
Wolseley Haig, as usual, follows P. and avers that the ‘Alawi had “the sug- 
gestive name of Shahinshali ” (C. H. I, III. 104), but Shahinshah can have 
no real application here and looks like an ignorant emendation of 
‘Grandson of the Shah/ which seems prima facie , much more appro- 
priate and preferable, as the poor ‘Alwi was descended from a daughter 
of iltutmish. Hajji Dabir says he was known as #1, * Son of the 

daughter of the Shah \ (805, 1. 3). A noble named Qutbu-d-dln 'Alawi, 
who adhered faithfully to the sons of Jalalu-d-din Khalji after the down- 
fall of the dynasty, is mentioned at 161 ante . (Text, 246, 1. 11 and 251, 1. 6). 
III. 177, l . 5. Malik Ilamidu-d-dln . ... .Amir-i-Koh ..... went into the city. 

The T. A. reads this as Amir-i-Kui (74, 3. 12) and is followed by B. (I. 
194, 1. 4), who says that Hamidu-d-d'm held the office of Chief 

of the Streets ”, though Ranking speaks of him as ‘Amir-i-Koh’ in his trans- 
lation (I. 261), probably because he could make nothing of J/V* But the 
Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi says of the Sayyad Sultan, ‘Alau-d-din ‘Alam 
Shah that he gave the office of ‘Shalina’ (Chief of Police) of Dehli to one of 
his brothers-in-law, and that of ‘ Amir-i-Kui 9 (Prefect of the Roads) to the 
other. The two men quarrelled in his absence and the latter was put to 
death at the instigation of the Shahna , upon which the inhabitants rose in 
revolt and killed the Shahna . (E.D.IV. 87, q. c. my note). 4 Amir-i-Kui 7 may 
be right. 

IH. 177, l. 7. They proceeded towards the gate of Bhandar-kaL 

Sic also in the C. H. I. III. 105, but it has no meaning and the correct 
name is, most probably, Bhadrakali, one of the names of the goddess 
Durga, otherwise called Parvati, Maya, Bhavani, Kali, etc. The name 
may have been given, either because a temple dedicated to her was situated 
in the vicinity or because this gate led to it. The still-existing Mandirof 
Kalika in the village of Balia pur which lies about six kos south of Shah- 
jahanabad (Asaru-s-Sanadid, Pt. 1. p. 15) is known to be of great antiquity 
and the gate may have been named after this temple. The ‘ Bhadra ’ or 
Citadel in Ahmadabad is so called because there was a temple of Bhadra 
Kali on the spot in pre-Muli ammadan times. 

III. 179, l 11. And the angel of destiny took him to the blessed city . 

djl* ^ \jA juT JH U» } ; 283, 3. 8 f. f. Barani 

can hardly mean that the Angel of Death took Ulugh Khan, whose 
perfidy and inhuman cruelty he has denounced so frequently, to Paradise. 
Elsewhere, he speaks again of the event thus : 

Jj* 4 j j •! j ) * ) *** jp*} lo * 229, 1. 6 f.f. 

The sentence first quoted means that “ the Angel of Destiny approached 
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rnd seized him [Ulugh Khau] when he was being brought to the auspicious 
city* 9 , i- c. Delhi. The second signifies that “ Uiugh Khan was taken ill, 
and died at a halting place on the way, while being brought to the city/ 1 
According to the T. A., Ulugh Khan was seized with illness, soon after the 
capture of Ranthambhor, and died en route to Delhi. ^b *b J * 

(75, 1. 1). F., as usua 1 , copies its very words £*& ^b *b j* (I. 108, 1. 
16). B. also states that he died while on the road. (I. 194=Tr. 1.261). 
This rendering of ^ by ‘ Blessed City ; is equivocal and not unlikely 
to be misunderstood. It means only 4 auspicious city ’ and is nothing more 
than an honorific epithet of Delhi. Hajji Dabir states, on the authority of 
Husam Khan’s Tabaqat-i-Bahadursliahi , that Ulugh Khan was poisoned 
while returning from Ranthambhor to Delhi. (Z. W. 811, 1. 11). 

III. 189 , h 1 . Nobles dared not speak aloud even in the largest palaces . 

*y j h . 284, 1. 11. Barani is 

not speaking of ‘ large palaces ’ in general, but of the Palace built by ‘Alau- 
d-din for himself in SIrl, which was known as the Bazar Situn< ‘ The Thou- 
sand-pillared/ because it possessed a capacious Hall of Audience which had 
an indefinitely large number of columns. Muhammad Tughlaq raised 
another Hazdr-Situn in Jahanpanah, which Ibn Batuta describes as “an 
immense chamber called * Thousand Columns the pillars of which were 
of varnished wood and supported a roof painted in the most admirable 
style.” (612 infra). Abul Fazl also says of Muhammad Tughlaq that he 
‘‘raised a lofty pile with a thousand columns of marble in the New City 
which was founded by him.” (Am, Tr. II. 279). ‘Abul Fazl’s description 
is evidently ‘ embroidered.’ The Hazdr-Situn of ‘Alau-d-din is fre- 
quently mentioned in Dowson’s own translation of Barani’s history. (209, 
222 infra). It is also referred to by F. (1. 112). The ruins of the Hazdr- 
Situn of Muhammad Tughlaq can be still seen S.W. of Jahanpanah. The date 
of its completion, 727 A. H., is recorded in Badr-i-Chach’s Arabic chrono- 
gram, 4 Enter then her gates.’ (B. I. 222 — Tr. I. 296). Recent 

excavations at the Bijaya Mandal in Old Dehli have brought to light the 
stone bases of the pillars of Muhammad Tughlaq’s Hazdr-Situn . 

III. 180, /. 6. He prohibited wine-drinking and wine-selling, as also 
the use of beer and intoxicating drugs . 

The word rendered as 4 beer’ is (jfc (Bagni or Bugni). It is defined 
in the Burhan-i-Qati a and other Persian lexicons, as a kind of light or 
unintoxicating wine, which is placed by the theologians in the same cate- 
gory as Nabidh , an unfermented infusion of dates, raisins etc., which 
can be lawfully imbibed by the orthodox. (Hughes, Diet, of Islam, s . v . 
Nabidh). Bat Steingass says that 4 Bagni ’ is malt liquor or beer, and that 
‘ Bagni-i-arzan ’ is beer made from millet. In that case, it would be the same 
as or very similar to {}**, 4 Beer made from barley’. ‘Alau-d-din, inspired 
by a recent convert’s burning zeal for 4 total prohibition/ appears to have 
classed Baqni with the unlawful and intoxicating drinks and gone 
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further than the theologians. 

III. 182, l. 9 from foot. From the Khiita to the Balahar. 

Bloclimann was puzzled by the first of these words. He thought that 
it was the Arabic ‘a fine strong man.’ Steingass states that the 
primary meaning of the word is ‘ a limber twig' and the secondary sense 
4 a corpulent man, yet handsome and active/ But 4 Khut’ is admittedly 
used by Barani for ‘a landowner, village head-man or zammdar,’ and it 
is not easy to understand the transition of meaning and say how a 
‘limber twig’ or ‘corpulent man’ could have come to denote ‘a rural 
chief or land-holder/ The fact seems to be that Khut is, just like 
Balahar , one of the numerous vernacular vocables which Barani 
interlards so freely with his Persian. It seems to have nothing to do with 
the Arabic and the phonetic resemblance is purely accidental. 

Landholders called ‘Khots’ are to be found still in Gujarat and the 
Dekkan. The word may be derived from the Sanskrit Kiita, 4 chief, 
head/ The village headman is called Gramahtita in more than one 
grant of the Kings of Valabhi. ‘ Grama ’ means ‘ village’ and ‘Kuta* 
(or Kuda), 4 chief, leader Compare the dynastic title Edshtraku ta. (Bom. 
Gaz. I., 1. 82, 119. See also II. M. H. I., I. 157? III. 460). Another possible 
derivation is from Mahratti, Kheta , field. 

Mr. W. H. Moreland upholds Blochmann’s hypothetical derivation, but 
his conjecture or assumption that “ the Arabic Khut passed from Delhi to 
the Dekkan ” at the time of ‘Alau-d-din’s conquest and became naturalis- 
ed there as 4 Khot * (A. S. M. 1. 226) seems to be largely invalidated by the 
fact that Grdmakuta , of which ‘Khot’ looks like a short or decapita- 
ted form, was the designation of the village headman or landowner 
even in the seventh century. He does not lead any historical evi- 
dence to support the conjecture and the linguistic argument by which he 
seeks to reinforce it appears to me to be untenable. He lays great stress 
on the point that ‘‘ Barani writes the word with two Arabic letters, and 
thL fact makes its derivation from any Sanskritic language highly 
improbable.” (Ibid, 225). This argument is easily answered. In the first 
place, it is exceedingly doubtful if Q is an 4 Arabic letter’ at all. 
All the Arabic and Persian grammarians include only eight signs of 
their alphabet in this category, viz . and 3. Budauni 
also gives exactly the same list of Arabic letters. (II. 307, Tr. 316). Kha (j") 
is even called V** 4 the Persian Hci , in Richardson’s Dictionary^ 
But granting that £ is an Arabic letter and that contains two of them, 
it would be easy to show that this does not at all preclude the possibility 
of its 44 derivation from a Sanskritic language”. There are several words 
in Arabic which are spelt with two of these letters and yet are de- 
monstrably loan-words, vocables which are derived from Sanskrit, Greek 
or Latin. Witness the following : 

Stable; Astrolabe; JuV Patriarch; or 
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Colo cy nth ; (Gr. Theriakon); (Gr. Keration); Quintal, 
(from Lat. Centum); (Qr. Parakletos) ; (Gr. Kh&rtes, 

leaf of papyrus) Paper. (Sansk. Chaturanga); (Lat. Veteri- 

narius); ^ (Gr. Naphth, Zend. Napta); (Gr. Kiima), 
and are examples of loan-words which have one Arabic letter. 

I am aware that the derivation of *Khot’ from Kuta is not without 
difficulties, but in any case, it seems to me fairly certain that the word is 
not of Arabic origin and that it did not “ pass from Dehli to the Bekhan’’ 
in the 14th Century. 

III. 183, l. 10. SharafKai, Naib-wazir, rigorously enforced his demands . 

In the Manuscript belonging to Major Fuller, the sobriquet is written 
Qaini and Blochmann had no doubt that it was correct. (J. A. S. B. 
1870, p. 8 and note). Elsewhere in the Bibl. Ind. Text of Barani, (337, 11. 
4 and 5), Sharaf is styled ‘Qaini’ and the identical spelling is found in 
Hajji Dabir. (Z. W. 824, 1. 16). A man named Abu Ibrahim Qaini was 
theKadkhuda (Steward or Manager) of Khwaja Ahmad Hasan Maimandi, 
the Vazir of Mahmud of Ghazna, and another called Abu Muhammad 
Qaini was his secretary. (Baihaqi, Text, 17S ; E. D. II. 701). Qain and 
Tim are the chief cities of Quhistan. The district is also known as ‘Tabas 
and Tun/ Qain is marked in Bartholomew’s Every Man’s Library Atlas, 
Map. 45. Lat. 33° N., Long. 59° E. Qaini is, most probably, right, 
ill. 184, l. 21. The glorification of Islam is a duty and contempt of 
religion is vain. 

£••■1 S^\ 3 *2—1 3* y ; 290, 1. 6 f.f. The izafats 

have been read wrongly and the real meaning consequently obscured. 
What the Qazi really says is that the humiliation of the Zimmi and the 
throwing of the dirt ( Rede , spittle, by the tax-collector into his 
mouth redounds to “the honour of the Eeligion of Islam which is true 
and to the degradation of the Creed which is false, viz . the Creed of the 
Hindus.” There is a parallel expression in ‘Utbi which is so striking 
that it may bear quotation. After describing the crushing defeat of Trilo- 
ehanapala by Mahmud near Nandana in 1013 A.C., he writes: “ Slaves 
were so plentiful that they became very cheap and men of respectability 
in their native land were degraded to the possession of slaves of common 
shopkeepers. But this is the goodness of God,\oho bestows honour on His 
own religion and degrades infidelity. ” (E, D. II. 39). 

III. 185, l. 2. Kari (house-tax) and Chari ( pasture-tax ). 

The first word is variously spelt as <£ f hut there can be 

little doubt that it should be pronounced Ghari , iSsK from the Hindi jf 
house, residence. Shams-i-Siraj gives its Persian and Arabic synonyms 
as C&j «iljT an d J3-* f i.e. (Ground-rent, Eent of land by which the owner 
makes a profit). (Text, 375, 1. 13; 363 infra)- B. speaks of this ‘ Ghari 9 as 
identical with the i£j\r ^ 1 House-tax’ and of 4 Charai 9 as the same as the 
‘Cattle-tax’ of later reigns. (I. 228, 237— Tr. I. 305, 316), 
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III. 188, 4. Extortion I punish with the torture of the pincers and 

the stick. 

V^* 4 ; 295, 1. 4. “ I exact all moneys clue to the 

state with pincers and the stick.” JU Joes not mean * extortion/ but 
the taxes, revenue cesses, and all moneys or arrears due to the State from 
the cultivator, tax-collector, fief-holder or any other individual. The words 
and occur frequently in Barani’s History (107, 1. 8; 418, 

1. 4; 480, last line; 5/4, 1. 20) for demand, exaction, mode of re- 
covering moneys \ and also ‘arrears due\ Dowson renders the phrase 
as * heavy demands an d oppressive exactions of the revenue ’ in 
the third of these passages, (243 infra). In the second, ^ ) «JUo 4 JUi * 
can only mean “ Ledgers of Outstandings due and of Revenue and Expendi- 
ture.” It has been the universal practice of Oriental as well as Occidental 
administrations to regard all debts due to the State as the first charge on 
the assets of the individual who was liable for them, and it was customary 
to spare no coercive measures and no mode of punishment in recovering 
and exacting the very last denier from a debtor or defaulter. Mahmud 
Ghaznavi and many other princes had been as inhuman as‘Alau-d-din and 
made as cruel use of the whip, the pincers and the rack to enforce their 
claims. (Baihaqi, Text, 146). The only new thing about his proceedings 
was that he avowed and flaunted his barbarity with such a flamboyant 
disregard of law as well as equity, that even Barani has punctuated the 
report of his speeches with marks of horror and amazement. 

III. 193, l. 12. In the country dependent on the New City , half the 
Sultan’s portion (of the produce) was to he taken in 
grain. In Jhain also , and in the villages of J Min 
stores were to he formed . 

The New City, y w rr', stands here not for Siri, but for the ‘ New Town * 
founded by Alau-d-din near Jhain. Barani means that the grain col- 
lected in this ‘ New City ’ and its dependent villages was to be stored in 
granaries in the district itself, so as to be easily available for conveyance 
to Dehli in time of need. Barani has said before that when Ulugh Khan 
died, ‘Izzu-d-din Bur Khan became Vazir of the New City, Shahr-i-Nau, 
(near Jhain), and that the tribute of the ‘ New City 9 was assessed, by actual 
measurement, at a certain rate per bisva, i.e. l/20th of a Bingha, just as in 
the environs of the Capital , (188 supra). This leaves no doubt that the 
New City of this passage is the ‘ Shahr-Z-Nau' near Jhain and not Siri. 
III. 195, J. 3 from foot. If in such a season , any poor reduced person 

went to the market and did not get assistance , 
j\ ^y 9 ?* jl j * 5 J 

ciiiU « .u, jjyj* jJi . 30g? p 3 - And if in yearg of dcficient 

rainfall, any indigent or old and feeble persons were trodden under the 
feet [and killed] on account of the rush of the populace and if adequate 
arrangements were not made in regard to the due proportion or average 
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of people allowed to enter inside the market/ 5 

III. 197, 1 4 from foot. That one or two horsemen would tie by the neck 

and bring in ten Mughal prisoners and one 
Musalmdn horseman would drive a hundred 
Mughals before him . 

jl j** j|^w j 3 J j -^‘1 £) ^ Jfj $ j I j 

\j . 320, 1. 7. u That one Doaspah [the groom or follower 
who led the second, spare or relay horse and was paid only seventy-eight 
tangas per annum] would bring in ten Mughals, having thrown a rope 
round their necks, and a single Musalman trooper [suwctr] would drive 
a hundred Mughal horsemen before him.” This passage is important 
in connection with the real meaning of the word 4 Doaspa ! He is 
placed here evidently in a much lower grade than the Snwar—\he fully- 
quipped horseman, (or ~*j*). It is clear from what Barani says that 
this ‘Doaspa’ was only a follower, lightly armed, a sort of adjunct or 
attendant of the Suwa?\ He was probably the groom who led the spare horse, 
the sumpter or relay. In that case, there should be no difficulty in under- 
standing why the * Doaspa 7 was to be paid only 78 tangas , while the allow- 
ance of the Suwar , Murattab or fully-equipped trooper was 234 tangas. 
It would seem that the Yak-aspa or ‘one-horse trooper 5 was paid 156 
tangas . Barani does not make any specific reference to the allowance of the 
Yak-aspa , but Firishta explicitly states that ‘Alau-d-din fixed three scales 
of or soldier’s pay : First class, 234 Tangas ; Second, 156 Tangas , and 
Third, 78 Tangas. (1. 114, 1, 17). I take the meaning to be that the M urattab 
with two horses was in the First class, the Yak-aspa or trooper with one 
horse in the Second, and the Doaspa or the groom who led the relay in the 
Third. It is possible that the meaning of the word ‘Doaspa 5 in the 
days of ‘Alau-d-din, or as used by Barani, was very different to what it 
was in those of Akbar. If this interpretation is accepted, the paradoxical 
statement at p. 192 ante , (g. v. Dowson’s Note on 625-6 infra) , explains 
itself and becomes perfectly intelligible. 

III. 201, l 12. He was to come to an arrangement and retire lest 

Laddar Deo should get the better of him. If he could 
not do this , he was for the sake of his own name and 
fame , to bring the Bai to Dehlu 

j ft &J. \ -hJ y J. y? iSO ^ crV $ j* J* ) 
\j 327,1. 5. “And do not insist that Laddar Deo should 
wait upon thee and do not bring the Bai [Laddar Deo] along with thee to 
Delhi, for the enhancement of thy own fame and glory.” 

‘Alau-d-din appears to have been alluding to what had been done 
in the expedition of the preceding year. Kafur had then compelled 
Bam Deva to accompany him to Dehli and ‘Alau-d-din had had to 
send that ruler back to Deogiri after a six months 5 detention in the 
capital. Before despatching him on this second expedition, the Sultan 
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specially warned Kafur against the repetition of such impolitic pro- 
ceedings. 

At p. 389, 1. 4, Barani again uses this phrase, 3j. A* 5 o' cAb 

j* and Dowson correctly renders it thus: “ All the Rais and Muqad - 
dims of the country waited upon him.” (214 infra). Elsewhere, Barani 
says, b y j* y? fb (223, 1. 7). “ Ram Deo came in and 

made his submission ” to ‘Alau-d-din. (150 ante). 

III. 201> ?. 17. Malik Naib Kafur marched to Rdbari , a village 

in the fief of the Malik . 

Rapri has disappeared from most of our modern maps, but it was a 
place of considerable importance in the old days, on account of its com- 
manding one of the fords on the Jumna. (Elliot, Races. I. 26). It is frequent- 
ly mentioned in the Tarikh-i-Mubarakshdhi, (E.D.IV. 47, 64, 65, 68) and 
also in the Babur -ndma. (Trans. 523, 581, 582, 598,643). Is is now a ruined 
village, about forty-four miles south-west of Mainpuri town in the Shikoh- 
abad tahsil of Mainpuri district. (I. G. XXI. 236). It was near Chandawar, 
another old town which has sunk into insignificance and been supplanted 
by Firuzabad. Lat. 26°-58' N., Long. 71°-36' E. (I.G. XIII. 34). 

Ill, 202, l. 9. When Malik Kafur arrived in Tilang, he found the towns 
and villages in his way laid waste . 
y *y\ jrj, ; 329,1. 8. The towns and villages 

were looted, sacked and devastated by the invading host with a view to 
inspire terror, and not ‘ laid waste ’ by the people of those parts. F. says 
that when Kafur arrived at Indur on the frontiers of Tilang, he gave 
orders “for plundering and ravaging the country and killing and enslav- 
ing the inhabitants, who were plunged thereby into indescribable conster- 
nation. 99 (I. 119, 1.4). 

III. 204, last line. He was desirous that all the business of the state 
should be concentrated in one office , and under the 
officers of that office ; and that the control of all 
matters should be in charge of men of his own race 
(Zdt). 

Barani’s meaning seems to be that ‘Alau-d-din wanted all power to 
revert to and be concentrated solely in his own house or family and the 
slaves of his own house, * y dL» ctDlr \ y*- 

y\ (p # 1. 9 f. f.) and that the control of all matters relating to 

political administration should be vested in his own individual person. 
j| o|3 jy j j oLf j»- y y 

The real sense seems to be that the protracted exercise of despotic 
power had unhinged the balance of ‘Alau d-din's mind. He had become 
intolerant of advice or counsel, and had ousted all his wise old counsellors 
in favour of incapable and obsequious minions. He wanted to gather into 
his own hands the threads of all administrative authority even to the 
smallest detail and establish a Dictatorship. 

HI. 208, l 12. Distm'bances ( Ibahaticin ) broke out in the city, 

96 
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auJ f-u jf - 336, i, 5 , according to Richard- 

son, means 4 license, licentious men \ Hughes defines 4 Ibahiyah 7 as 44 a sect 
of libertines who consider all things lawful’*. (Dictionary of Islam, s . ©.). 
F. informs us in his paraphrase of the passage that these ‘lbahatian* 
belonged to a society of which the members, males and females, used to 
assemble on a certain day every year and indulge in promiscuous sexual 
intercourse. (I. 120, 1. 8 f. 1). For this explanatory gloss, he is indebted to 
Amir Khusrau, who writes thus of the ‘Ashdb-i-Ibbhat * of 4 Alau-d-din*s 
days : “ It was discovered that among these shameless wretches, mothers 
had cohabited with their own sons and aunts (mothers* sisters) with their 
nephews, that the father had taken his daughter for his bride and there 
had been connection between brothers and sisters ”, (. KTiazdinu-l-Futiih , 
Text, 21, 1. 7 ; Tr. 12). Prof. Habib thinks that the reference is to the 
Ism‘aili heretics and he may be right, as they are “indiscriminately called 
Qarmaiians,Batinis, Malahidas and even Mazdakians in Persian literature ” 
(Browne, L. H. P. I. 172, 312). Sluhrastani notes that in Khurasan, the 
4 Batiniyas 7 were known as 4 Tahxlimites * and ‘ Malahida 7 , but in ‘Iraq as 
* Qaramita* and 4 Mazdakis 7 . (Kitdb-i-Millal tea Naha J, Ed. Cureton. 147, 
1. 8. See also Houtsma, E. I., I. 670). The last designation indicates that 
they were accused, wrongly or rightly, of holding the abominable com- 
munistic doctrines associated with the name of the heresiarch Mazdak. 
As the Isrnailis claimed to have been emancipated by their gospel from 
the obligation to observe the moral and religious code of Islam, they were 
believed by their detractors to be capable of every kind of wickedness and 
dissolute antinomianism and accused of 44 permitting marriages within the 
prohibited degrees and practising incest in their secret assemblies. 77 M. 
Clement Hu art assures us that towards the end of his career, Qarmat did 
demand from his followers community of wives and property. (Houtsma, 
E. 1. II. 246). The kukris and Maul a is of Makran and Chitral are 
Ismhxilis and they have also been accused, by their enemies, of incestuous 
practices. (I. G. VII. 29 J). In the Futuhat-i-Firuzshahi, the lbahatian 
and Malahida are mentioned in juxtaposition and almost assimilated 
together and their real or alleged orgies of lust and libidinous excess are 
described in almost identical terms. (368 infra). 

presents greater difficulty and Bloehmann confessed that he 
could make nothing of the word. (J. A. S. B. 1870, p. 51 note). I venture 
to suggest that the 4 dal 7 should be read as a ‘ ra 7 and that the right lection 
is I suggest that the reference is to the Borahs who are a branch of 

the Ism‘ailis. They also are reckoned by the Sunnis among the Rdfizis , i.e . 
Heretics. They belong, in fact, to the Musta‘alian division of the Ism'ailis 
or * Sect of the Seven 7 and are a sub-division of the Malahida, with whom 
the lbahatian are associated and identified by Suit in Firuz. Just as ‘Utbi 
charges Daud of Multan with Ibahat (263, 1. 1 f.f.) and Ibnu-l-Athir with 
Ilhdd ( Kamil , Bulak Ed., IX. 64, 1, 25; E. D. II. 248), so Borahgan and 
lbahatian are here bracketed together by Barani, The laws of marriage, 
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divorce and inheritance, etc. of the Borahs are opposed, in several points, 
to those of the Sunnis. They have also cut; down the five daily prayers 
which are obligatory on all Sunnis practically to three. They pray also like 
all Shi* as with their arms straight by their side, while the Sunnis do so 
with the arms folded. (Enthoven, Tribes and Castes of Bombay. II. 226). 
TheFatimide or IsnTalli Khalif Mustansir who reigned from 1036-1094 A . 
C. had two sons, Must ali and Nizar. Their rival claims divided the sect 
into two rival branches, a Western (Egyptian or North African) and an 
Eastern (Persian and Syrian). The Borahs belong to the former or Musta- 
‘alian section, the Khojas or followers of Hasan- i-Sabbah to the latter or 
Nizarian, (L. H. P. II. 199, 204, 210, 460). According to the traditional 
history of the sect, ‘Abdulla, their first Dai, Missionary or Apostle, is 
said to have landed at Cambay in A.H. 400—1007 A. C. and a second 
propagandist named Muhammad ‘Ali to have arrived in 532 H.= 1137 A, 
C. (Enthoven. loc. cit; Houtsma, E. I., 1. 738-9 ; J. B. B.R. A. S. New Series, 
IX. 1933, pp. 42,45). Ibn Batuta met at Gandhar near Broach the wealthy 
Musalman shipowner Nakhoda Ibrahim, the son of Khoja Bohr a. (De- 
fremery, IV. 58). Both these sects were persecuted by Aurangzeb as heretics. 
III. 207, l. 1 from foot. This eunuch and minion had the chief place 

in his regards. 

j 3 Sj- \j Of}* ^ J; 368, 1. 7. ‘And in the heart 
(or mind) of that eunuch and catamite, the desire of becoming the Head 
[of the State] was implanted* [or became fixed]. F. (I. 122, 1. 5 f.f.) says of 
Kafur that the vain ambition of imperial sway had taken root, in his head*'. 
*y. Elsewhere, Borani states of Malik Nizamu-d- 

rlTn, the minister of Mu izzu-d-dm Kaiqubad who aspired like Kafur, to 
the throne, that ^ j* J* I j (T. F. 132, 1. 2) and 

Dowson’s paraphrase is “His head was filled with ambitious designs.” 
(126 ante). 

III. 208, l. 2. Their feud involved the whole state. 

da- 398,1. 9. It did not merely 
involve the whole state. It uprooted and brought about the fall of the 
dynasty. “And the gist of it ail is that the overthrow of the Kingdom of 
‘Alau-d-din resulted from the feud between them.” 

III. 209, l. 8 from foot. While he was thus engaged in endeavouring 

to remove all the family of late Sultan. 

In this connection, Barani mentions a curious and interesting detail, 
which is left out by Dowson in the Hanslation. He informs us that 
Kafur used to retire after business-hours to the ‘Khurramgah* which had 
been erected for him on the terrace of the Hazar-SiUm palace and “ play 
Kodis ” there with other eunuchs. ^ ^ k 

(375, L 1). In the corresponding passage, the T. A. (86, 1. 1 f. f.) and F. 
(1. 124,1. 1) employ the phrase J.& and explain that 4 Chaupar* is a 
game akin to A lard or Backgammon and a mode of gambling. The gams 
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of ‘ Cliaupar ’ is described in the Ain, (Tr. I. 303- 1). It seems to me that 
Barani is referring not to Chaupar , bat to the old Hindu game of 
Pachlsi which was then in much greater vogue and is also more ancient. 
It is necessary to make use of 4 Cowrie shells 9 in playing Pachlsi , but this is 
not the case with Chaupar. (Herklots, Qanoon-i-Islam, Ed. Crooke, 333-4). 
The great antiquity of Pachlsi is proved by the fact that it is represented 
in a painting in the Ajanta caves. (Bom. Gaz. XII. 528). 

III. 211, l. 2. Sultan Kutbu-d-dln ascended the throne in the 

year 717 II. 

The correct year is that given by Amir Khusrau, 716 H. (557 infra). 
The date of his assassination is given by P. as 5th liab‘iu-l-awwal, 721 H. (I. 
128, 1. 13 f. 1). But there can be no doubt that the year is wrong and that 
the event took place in 720 H., as the T. A. (95, 1. 13) and B. (I. 216 = Tr. 
290 and 221 = Tr. 296) state. The error is due to Pirishta having 
followed Barani, in post-dating the death of k Alau-d-din by a year. That 
Sultan died on the 7th or 8th Shawwal, 715 H. Kafur was murdered 
35 days later, i.e. about the 12th or 13th of ZI-l-q‘ad, 715 H., and Qutbu-d- 
din, after acting as regent for about two months, ascended the throne on 
24th Muharram, 716 H. (557 infra ). He ruled for four years and four 
months altogether , as P. himself avers. (I. 130, 1. 4). The true date of his 
assassination must therefore be 5th Rab'i I. 720, not 721 H. Again, as 
Khusrau’s usurpation endured for only four months and some days, the 
accession of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq could not have taken place later than 
1st Shaban, 720 H. 

The numismatic evidence on the point is decisive and the coins provide 
a continuous and irrefragable chain or series of dates for determining 
the chronology. The latest coins of ‘Alau-d-dln are dated in 715 H„ All 
the known coins of Shihabu-d-din ‘Umar exhibit the identical year. The 
earliest coins of Qutbu-d-din Mubarak were struck in 716 H., the latest in 
720 H. All the monetary issues of Nasiru-d-din Khusrau bear the date 
720 H., which is also the year inscribed on the money put forth by the 
founder of the House of Tughlaq in the initial year of his reign. (See 
H. N. Wright, I. M. C. II. 41-47 ; Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of 
Dehli, 112-115 ; Thomas, C. P. K. D. 158, 176492). 

P. (1. 129, 1. 4 f .f.), misled by the author of the Tdrlkh-i-Mubarakshahi 
(Text 92, 11. 2 and 12), fixes the accession of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq on 
Saturday, 1st Sh'aban 721 H. but 1st Sh‘aban 721 H. corresponded to 
Wednesday, 26th August 1321 A. C. The correct date must be 1st Shaban 
720 H. Its Julian synchronism was Saturday , 6th September 1320 A. C. 
Barani explicitly states that the battle between Khusrau and Ghazi 
Malik was fought after the Nimaz~i-digar on a Friday. (420, 1. 9). The 
week-day on which the accession took place must have therefore been a 
Saturday. The T. A. gives the year of Tughlaq I’s accession correctly as 
720 H, (95, 1. 13). 

III. 212, L 2 from foot. The wages of labourers rose twenty-five per 
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cent f and servants who had received ten or 
twelve tanga s now got seventy or eighty . 

A-er. ) ; 385. L 5. “ The wages of labour grew 

from one to four”, i. e. rose four hundred per cent and not twenty- five 
only. What follows about the corresponding increase in the allowances of 
domestic servants from ten or twelve tangas to seventy or eighty tangas may 
be also urged in support of the contention that such is the literal meaning 
of Barani's words, though both these averments are obvious solecisms or 
exaggerations. Like many other old authors and orators, Oriental as well as 
European, Barani sometimes indulges in hyperbolical expressions. For 
instance, he talks light-heartedly of a 'ten times a ‘hundred times' or 
even of a 4 thousand times' increase (30, 1. 10; 130, 1. 18; 568, 1. 6 f . f.) 
and ‘ a hundredth part' or ‘a thousandth part of this or that. (482, 499, 
554, 556). But such comparisons should not be understood literally. 
They are only stock phrases or similes employed for capturing the 
attention or imagination of the reader or hearer. The author himself 
would probably be the first to disown any intention of formulating arith- 
metically correct equations. 

III. 214, l. 3. An army teas sent to put down the revolt of Alp Khan 
who had slain Kamdlu-d-din Garg. 

This is putting the saddle on the wrong horse. 

Xsy I j ; 388, 1. 10. It was 

not Alp Khan who “had slain Kamalu-d-dln Gurg He had been slain 
by the machinations of Kafur, and his followers or partisans revolted, 
because ‘Alau-d-din had unjustly put Alp Khan to death. Kamalu-d-din 
had been appointed Governor of Gujarat in place of Alp Khan after this 
murder and so when he went there, Alp Khan's adherents refused to 
recognise him and ultimately slew him. 

III. 215, L 2. Deogtr had been taken possession of by Harpdl Dao and 
Ram Deo. 

So also in the B. I. Text, 389, 1. 13. But it is frequently corrupt and 
wrong, as Bloehmann has shown in his notes to Major Fuller's Trans- 
lation. (J. A. S. B. 1870, pp. 3, 28, 37. 39, 50). Dowson also remarks that it 
is very faulty. (97 ante). Rama Deva had died at some time during the 
reign of ‘Alau-d-din. Harapala was the son-in-law [A»b] of Rama Deva and 
the conjunction or wav between the two names in the text must be an 
error of the copyist who has inadvertently dropped 
III. 217, Z. 4. Malik Shahin one of his vile creatures. 

There is no warrant in the text for such detraction and defamation. 
What Barani says is that Malik Shahin was the Sultan's father-in-law. 
*y. A cMU dJU; 895, 1. 5 f. f. Elsewhere, Barani says that San jar, 
who was given the title of Alp Khan was the Saltan's j the son of 
his father-in-law, i.e., wife's brother (Text, 242, 1. 7; 157 supra) and that 
Jalalu-d-din was 1 Alau-d-din's s* (378 1. 6). Dowson or his Ms. must 
have inadvertently confused jr* with 
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III. 218, l. 9. A Gujarati named Tauba was supreme in his palace 
and this low-born bhand would call the nobles by the name 
of wife or mother. 

The name is probably k Thobo which I have often heard in Kathia- 
wad. It is not easy to say what k calling the nobles by the name of wife 
or mother ’ means. These words are a too literal rendering of ^ 

3 03 5 396, 1. 5. WhatBarani wants to say is that this Thobo used 
to abuse the wives and mothers of the great Amirs, jH* 3 03 
He probably uttered some of the filthy and brutal terms of vilification 
which are used only too often by the vulgar in India. He called them dirty 
names. Steingass says means ‘to revile, or call names’. Two of 

the foulest of such expressions are alluded to in Hobson Jobson (p. 56) 
by Yule who speaks of them as terms of abuse which I should hesitate 
to print, if their odious meaning were not obscure to the general.” 

III. 218, l. 14. Ilisdmu-d-dln , maternal uncle of Khusrit Klidn. 

Here the phrase used in theB.I. Text is y^y (396, 1. 3 f. £), but 
it must be an error for j *\y, as only two lines lower down and 

no less than four times on the page following (397, 11. 7, 9, 15 and 17) and 
also on pp. 408 and 410, he is called ‘ the brother ’ jAy of Khusrau Khan by 
Barani himself. Unfortunately, also seems to have more than 

one meaning. It is used for a brother on the mother’s side only, i. e . 
a ‘half-brother’ and for a full brother also. The T. A. speaks of Hisam 
in one passage as the “brother” and in another “as brother on the 
mother’s side,” A \y (90, 1. 1, and 93, 1. 17). F. (1. 125, last line) 

styles him but he must mean ‘ full brother’, as he employs 

in the sense of ‘step-brother’, ‘brother by a different 
mother’. (I. 7, 1 4 f.f.). B. states (I. 216— Tr. I. 290) that Hisam was 
Khusrau’s ‘ brother on the mother’s side’, but the phrase he elsewhere 
employs is yAyJ e. half-brother or step-brother. (1. 211=Tr. I. 285). 
Ibn Batufa is content with stating roundly that he was Khusrau Khan’s 
brother. (605, 607 infra). The uncertainty of the relationship is further 
accentuated by the fact that j ^y itself is often loosely used for a ‘ cousin.’ 
For instance, Malik Asadu-d-din is spoken of in one place by Barani as 
Qutbu-d-dln Mubarak’s brother, >>\y (392, 1. 14), but on 1. 3 of the 
identical page, he is more precisely described as the son of Yaghrash 
Khan— the uncle of ‘Alau-d-dln. On the whole, Hisamu-d-din would 
appear to have been the half-brother or cousin of Khusrau. He was 
certainly not his maternal uncle. 

It may be noted that Barani speaks of a maternal grandfather as 
or (32, 1. 18; 119, 1. 13), and a cousin as <s* (65, 

1. 16). Minhaj uses > &\\ j*\y for ‘ full brother \ (T. N. 278, 1. 13). ■ 
III. 218, l . 7 from foot. Malik Wahidu-d’din Kuraishi who in compari- 
son was a worthy man . 

^ ^ \ 397, 1. 11. w Who by merit as 
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well as by (nobility of) descent, was fit for command and leadership*’. 
Barani means that he was capable as well as nobly born. This is indi- 
cated by the ‘nisba’ Quraishi. Shams also tells ns that he was a 
Sayyad and his son had the title (T. F. 445, 1. 16). Barani uses 

the phrase again in connection with Sayyads. (Ill, I. 

10). signifies, according to Steingass, “ genealogy and acquire- 

ments, nobility by birth as well as merit. i ” Jahangir, in his beautiful pen- 
picture of Akbar, cites the verte S*-j\ c* “ By 

force of merit great, by lineage also a King.” ( Tuzuk , 14, 1. 3 f. f.). 

III. 219, Z. 3. Malik 4 Aina-l-MulJc, Taju-l-Mulk and Yamkhiru-b 
MuJk were sent as Governors and assistants to Deogir. 

The reading of the last name in the B. I. Text is 4 Mukhiru-d-din’ 
(398, 1. 2). 4 Yamkhiru-l-Mulk’ is an impossible name and I venture to 
suggest that the right reading here is Mujirud-Mulk or Mujiru-d-tlin. 
‘Mujir’ signifies ‘ Protecting against oppressions’. Malik Mujir- i-Abu 
Rija is mentioned by Sham s-i-Si raj (T, F. 451, 1. 10) as the uncle of the 
notorious Shamsu-d-din Abu Rija, who was Mustaufi-al-mamalik in the 
reign of Firuzshah Tughlaq. Shams says that Mujir was put to death by 
the orders of Malik Kabir who was regent at Dehli in the last year of the 
reign of Muhammad Tughlaq. ( lb . 451-454). Malik Mujir, the son of Abu 
Rija, is said by Ibn Batut.a also to have been one of the Amirs of 
Muhammad, who was very arrogant and tyrannical. (Defromery, IV. 5 ; see 
also III. 230, 318). Mujir-i-Abu Rija is mentioned by Barani as one of 
the twelve evil counsellors and unscrupulous sycophants of Muhammad 
Tughlaq. (472, 1. 11). II is name arrests attention in another corrupt form' 
as boy.! j** [Jajar], in Barani’s list of the Pillars of that tyrant’s State 
(454, 1. 10), but it is correctly written by him as Mujir at Ibid , 472, 1. 11. 
Moreover, the T. M. (101, 1. 5 f. f.) and B. (I. 228; Tr. I. 235) inform us 
that Muhammad Tughlaq entrusted to Mujiru-d-din-i-Abu Rija, the task 
of destroying completely the fort of Kalanor, after the invasion of 
Tarmashirin. Hajji Dabir also avers, citing Barani as his authority, 
that in 718 H,, Sultan Qutbu-d-din appointed 4 Ainu-l-Mulk to the 
(Governorship) of Deogir and Mujiru-d-din-i- Abu Rija to the Deputy- 
governorship. (Z. W. 157, 1. 2). This shows that his copy of the 
Tarikh-i-Firiiz- Shiihi had the correct reading. He repeats the statement 
at 844, 1. 16. This should settle the question. The name of jFtf&ftru-d-din-i- 
Abu Rija is entered in the B. I. Text of Barani (379, 1. 14) in the list of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-din Mubarak’s grandees, but here also Fakhra- d-(Ym may 
be an error for MujirM-d-Wm and it can be easily accounted for by the 
resemblance between j*/ andj** in the Semitic script. 

III. 219, c. 7. When Khusru Khan marched from Deogir to M’abar , 

he acted in the same way as Malik Naib 

Kafiir had done. 

The T. M. gives some additional details about this expedition which 
are interesting. The author declares that after defeating the Raja of 
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Tilang, Khusrau proceeded to invade the country of Maithili, where he 
acquired 20 elephants and a diamond weighing six dirhams, after which 
he entered the country of M‘abar. (Bibl. Ind. Text, 85,1. 3). Both these 
statements have been copied by B. (I. 212, Tr. 1.286) and F. (1. 126, 1. 12), 

Maithili is Motupilly, a very old town near the mouth of the river 
Krishna. It is now only a fishing village in the Bapatla taluqa of Kistna 
district, Madras. (I. G. XV. 321). Constable, 34, E b. It was a great 
centre of trade in the northern part of the kingdom of Warangal. Marco 
Polo writes: “When you leave Mabar and go in a northerly direction, 
you come to the kingdom of Mutfili.” He goes on to say that it had 
been ruled for forty years by a queen, a lady of great discretion, who was 
a lover of justice, equity and peace.” He then describes its diamond 
mines and states that the most delicate buckrams were wrought there, 
which look like spiders’ webs. (Tr. Yule and Cordier, II. 359-63). The 
queen was Rudramma Devi, the grandmother of Rudrapratapa— the 
Laddar Deo of AmirKhusrau and Barani. 

111. 219, l • 8 from foot. Khusrau made some advances to them. 

He did no such thing. He was greatly afraid of them. 51 cA >j - *• 
i/ r* ; 399, 1. 10. “ And Khusrau Khan stood in awe of them.” See 
my note on III. 124, 1. 19 ante. Barani again uses the phrase at 411, 1. 9 
f. f. ■ A ’- k '5 Jr* ) Jl* gj 51 and Dowson has translated it correctly, 
thus: “ They had no awe of any Malik or Amir”. (224 infra). The 
sobriquet of Amir Talbagha, which is written here (1. 27) as ‘ Yaghda ’, is 
most probably 4 Bughda,’ which occurs frequently in Mongol names and 
is said to mean 4 cutlass ’. (B. N. Tr. 40 note). 

III. 221, l. 6. [Khusrau] begged that he might be allowed to send unto 
Bahlaical and the country of Gujarat for some of his 

connections. 

4 Bahlawal JlJti (Text, 402, 1. 6), looks like a mistranscription of 
JD jf, Nahrwala, to which Hisamu-d-din is said to have gone with the 
Amirs and officers who were placed under him on 218 ante. F. says 
Hisamu-d-din went to Gujarat and collected his friends and relations who 
were in Pattan (which is also called Nahrwala) and its neighbourhood. (I. 
126, 1. 2). But Barani spells it as ^hjt' correctly. (218 ante ; 396,1. 21). If 
JGV. is what he wrote, and Hajji Dabir also has JlAf. (845, 1. 19), the 
place may be Bhilmal, to which it bears a closer phonetic resemblance. 
Bhilmal lies about 50 miles west of Abu, which was ruled then by 
Paramara Rajputs. 

III. 221, l. 22. They might then, after the deed was done, call the maliks 
and amirs together and make them accomplices, or Mil 
them on their refusal. 

The B. I. Text reads -* : 5*~ 403, 1. 5. The word occurs again 

at 409, 1. 6, and in both these places, Dowson has read it as an( j 

rendered it by 4 accomplices.’ See 223 infra. But the right reading must be 
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III. 225, 1. 9 from foot'. 


3 f Garogan , 4 pledges ’, 4 hostages’. And that this is the true meaning is 
shown by the fact that they were kept under surveillance ; 

(409, 1. 2f. £). The T. A. puts into the conspirators’ mouths the words, 
$jf» t \j 1^1 (91, 1.9). used by Barani on 172, 1. 14 

and Dowson has understood it there rightly as ‘hostages’. (134 ante). 
Gardezi also says that Aba Kalanjar, the Amir of Tabaristan, was 
compelled by Sultan Mas‘ud GHaznavi to acknowledge his suzerainty, 
pay an annual tribute and send his son and nephew as hostages (d& 3jf) 
to his court. (Z. A. J-00, 11. 12, 14). See also the T.A. 12, 1. 3. The expres- 
sion 3& & 1 J i is found in Baihaqi (324, last line= 

E. D. II. 121) who employs ‘ pledge’ as the synonym of {$ at 
Ibid . 328, 1. 2 f. f. Garogan occurs also in the T. N. (Text, 271, 1. 2 f. f.). 
There is no such word as [Kardagan] in any Persian dictionary. 

III. 222, l. 18. Randhol , the maternal uncle ( nhjd ) of Rhusru . 

The penultimate letter is a consonant and not a vowel and the correct 
pronunciation is Randhaml . The name of Randhaval Puar [Pararaara] 
is mentioned in the Rds Maid. (Ed. 1878, p. 90 note). Vlradhaval and 
Yashodhaval also occur. (Ibid, 201, 202, 18L; Duff, O.I. 176, 179, 183). 
Raidhaval arrests attention in Tod, (A. A. R. II. 242). So Jahariya is 
the contemptuous form of 4 Chahad,’ a name borne by the great Hindu 
Raja of Narwar and many other persons also, e.g one of the ministers 
of Kumarapala Chalukya of Gujarat. (Rds Maid , lb. 144). Pratapadhaval 
is another combination of the same class. (I. G. XXI. 322). 

HI. 224, l. 8. ‘ Ainu-l-mulk Multdni . . . teas entitled ‘ Alam Khan . 

^ is not vocalised in the text, 410, 1. 17, and the title may be read also 
as 4 Alim Khan, ‘ The Learned Khan.’ There is this to be said in favour of 
the reading 4 Alim , that ‘Ainu-l-Muik was one of the most erudite men in the 
country. (See 369, 1. 17 infra and my note there). Barani elsewhere 
states that Maul ana Burhanu-d-din, the father of Muhammad Tughlaq’s 
teacher and Wazir, Qutlugh Khan, was given the title of fa which 
can be read either as ‘Alam Malik or ‘Alim Malik, by Ghiyasu-d-din 
Tughlaq I. (423, 1. 2 f. f. ; 424, 1. 10 ; 428, 1. 11). 

The T. M. states that Maulana Nizainu-d-dm, the brother of Qutlugh 
Khan, was given, after his father’s death, this identical title, which 
appears as in the Text at p. Ill, 1. 2, but as fa at Ibid , p. 98, 

1. 8 f. f. The fact that the title ^ fa is written <^1 fa by Firisbta also, 
(I. 140, 11. 1, 8, and 141, 1. 2 f. f.) may indicate that the first word is 
not fa* ‘Alamu-l-mulk would be nonsense. _ 

III. 225, l. 9 from foot. But Fakhru-d-din , the hero of Iran and 

Tiirdn reached Sarsuti . 

The son is strangely confounded here with the father. Malik Fakhru- 
d-din Jima or Jauna — afterwards Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq — is spoken 
of by Barani and rightly as Oby 3 O'jd 414, 1. 15. Son of the 

Tahmtan [an epithet of Rustam, the Achilles of Firdausi’s Shahinama] 
97 
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of Iran and Turan.” A few lines higher up (414, 1. 9), he is called 

“ Son of the breaker of the ranks (of the 
armies) of Khurasan and Hindustan", i.e. son of Ghazi Malik. At 226 
infra , the sword of Ghazi Malik is said to have “ made Khurasan and 
the land of the Mughals to tremble Ibn Batuta found in the mosque at 
Multan an inscription in which it was stated that Ghiyasu-d-din was 
called Ghazi Malik because he had fought with and defeated the Tatars 
twenty-nine times. (006 infra ; Defrdmery, III. 262; Thomas, G. P. K. D. 
192). Elsewhere, Barani also speaks of Ghazi Malik having broken twenty 
times the front ranks of the Mongol hosts. (416, 1. 8). 

III. 226, L 19. And passing the town of Daliya, he left the river behind. 
The reading in the text, 416, 1. 5 f, f. and in Hajji Dabir (Z. W\ 850, 
1. 8) is (jhk or Raverty supposes it to be Jy* a village thirty-six miles 
to the westward of Abohar, It lies, he says, between Dcbalpur and Sarsuti 
(or Sir.^a), on the old channel of the Sutlej called the Naiwal or NyewaL 
(Mihran, 260 Note; see also I. G. XI. 101). J*} > can be read as Jy} and 
the identification may be correct, but it is not certain. There are two 
places called Dabwali in Constable's Atlas, PL 25, A c, one of which is 
in Sirsa, south-east of Abohar and another (Dabwali Nyewal) in Bikaner, 
south-west of it. The T. M. puts the site of the battle at a place called 
Hauz-i-Bhatti, near Debalpur (00, 1. 1 f. f.) and B. has turned this into 
the Hauz (i.e. the Holy Lake) of Thanesar (I. 219— Tr. 298) which must 
be an error. F. locates it somewhere near Sarsuti. (I. 129, 1. 12). 

III. 229, l, 7 from foot. Be severely punished the men who unlaivfully 

married Khusru to the widow of Qutbu-d-din 
three days after her husband's murder. 

According to Musalman law, no widow can be lawfully married 
to another person before the expiration of the period of which is 
four months and ten days. (Hughes, Diet, of Islam, ,<?. v, 4 Iddah '). 

Sir Wolseley Haig says that Tughlaq punished “ all who had been 
concerned in marrying the beautiful Deval Devi to the vile upstart 
Khusrau" (C. H. I. III. 127), but there is not a word in Barani that 
points to the lady referred to having been the Rajputni. All that he 
tells us is that she was a 03, a wife of Qutbu-d-din. (410, last line; 426, 
1. 14; see also 224 supra). The T- A. says that Khusrau gave away the 
wives 0 of Qutbu-d-din to his relations and partisans and married his 
03 himself. (93, 1. 17). All that F. also avers is that the lady married 
unlawfully to Khusrau was a 03 of the murdered Sultan. (1. 128, 1. 9 f. f. ; 
l. 130, 1. 16). B. is equally vague but styles her his his 4 most 

honoured wife (I. 216; Tr. I. 290). Now, we know that Qutbu-d-din had 
several wives. One of them was the daughter of Malik Shahin (Barani, 
395, 1 . 5 f. f.) and another that of Malik Dinar ( Tb . 388, 1.3 f. f.). 
\\m Batuta informs us that Muhammad Tughlaq greatly respected the 
( oi Qutbu-d-din and afterwards gave her in marriage to the son of 
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the Qazi of Cairo. (Defivmei y, III. 428). He may mean the tS** 

Budauni’s assertion that the lady thus illegally married was his 
j* also proves that he had several wives and may indicate, if 
correct, that she was the most honoured one, i. e. the senior wife, the wife 
first married. Mrs. Hassan Ali assures tis that a Muslim’s first wife is his 
most honoured wife ,f^). “The first wife is always considered the 
head of his female establishment. Although he may he the husband of 
many wives in the course of time and some of them prove greater favou- 
rites, yet the first wife, the wife by the first marriage, takes precedence 
in all matters where dignity is to be preserved ”. (Observations on the 
Mussalmans of India, I. 340). Now there can be no doubt that Deval 
Devi was not the Sultans first wife. F. asserts that Deval Devi was taken 
into his harem after the murder of Khizr Khan. But even if such was the 
case, there is not a word, not a particle of anything deserving to be 
called evidence, for assuming that the particular wife who was married 
to Khusrau Khan contrary to law and custom was the ill-fated heroine 
of the ‘ Aslviqa . 

ill. 232, /. 10. 4 Ubaid the poet . . . fanned the strife . 

Firishta inserts here one of his guesses or glosses which are more often 
wrong than right and asserts that this man was the 1 famous poet ‘Ubaid/ 
A* and that he was the ‘ satirist* (Jl>*) and 4 ribald (lit. impu- 
dent) bard of liahan 9 A* 1 ), who bad then recently come to 

Hindustan. (L 131, 1. 17). Ranking observes in a note that in one of his 
Mss. of Budauni’s Muntakhab also, this ‘Ubaid is described as ‘Ubaid- 
i-Rakati . These asseverations indicate that F. and perhaps B. also 
imagined that the ‘Ubaid of the text was identical with one of 
the greatest Persian poets of the 14th century, viz., 1 Ubaid-i-Zakani , 
as ‘ Rakani * or ‘ Rakati * is an evident blunder for ‘ Zakani \ But any 
such identification is quite out of the question. Any one who reads 
Daulatshah’s account of ‘ Ubaid-i-Zakani 9 (Tazhiratu-s Shuar a , Ed. 
Browne, 238-294) or the admirable appreciation in Brownes History 
of Persian Literature, (III. 230-257) must be convinced that the two 
‘Ubaids are entirely distinct. Barani, B. and F. all concur in stating that 
this ‘Ubaid was put to death in 723-724 H. But we know from Hamlulla 
Mustaufi’s Tarikh-i-Guzida (I. 84S. Tr. II. 235) that Khwaja Nizamu- 
d-din*Ubaidulla the Zakani was alive in 730 H. (Browne, loc. cit. 230). We 
also possess works known to have been composed by ‘Ubaid-i-Zakani in 
740 and 750 H. (Ibid. 235), and he seems to have lived upto 772 H. or 1371 
A.C. (Ibid). See also Houtsma. E. I, IV. 9S4. The T. M. says that this 
‘Ubaid was one of the attendants and domestic servants 3 

of Shaikh Nizamu-d-din Awliya and tells a story of a cruel and dirty prac- 
tical joke played by him upon a simple-minded Hindu admirer of the Saint. 
(95,1.1). Budauni states of this ill-starred poetaster, who paid the penalty 
of his mischievous activities with his life, that that he was the rival and 
onvioos detractor of Amir Khusrau, against whom he vented his spite in 
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squibs and lampoons. 

II!. 235, L 18. A thunderbolt from the sky descended upon the earth 

^ Jjl* J. Jlc-J *. 452, 1. 4f. f, “ The thunderbolt of a 

heavenly calamity descended upon the inhabitants of the Earth This 
metaphorical expression is synonymous with ‘ a bolt from the blue an 
unexpected catastrophe— and Barani does not appear to have had any 
intention of saying that the pavilion was destroyed by a thunderbolt or 
by lightning. This seems fairly clear from another passage in which very 
similar words are employed in the annals of the reign of Qutbu-d-din 
Mubarak. 0^3 j. J.B £ ^ oic-3 j! < ; 387, 1. 8 f. f. 41 Nor did 

any irremediable calamity come down from heaven upon the residents 
of the Earth / ’ 

F, observes that according to the author of the Tarikh-i-Hdjji 
Muhammad Qandahari , the disaster was due to the pavilion having 
been struck by lightning and he opines that this “ explanation appears, on 
a consideration of the facts, to be nearer the truth or more probable than 
any other” O’J 132, 1. 5 f. f. The 

metaphorical phrase used by Barani lends no support to this inter- 
pretation, though this surmise has something to be said for it, as very 
violent dust and thunder-storms ( Andhis ) visit Dehli frequently in the 
summer, the season in which the Sultan was killed. 

The date of the death by accident or design of Tughlaq Shah I is given 
in the Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi as Rab‘i I. 725 H. (Text, 96 1. 2 f. f .). But 
the chronology of this author for the earlier period of Dehli history is 
often demonstrably faulty, and this particular date appears to be wrong 
in regard to the month. Ibn Batuta assures us that Shaikh Nizamu-d-din 
Awllya died some time before the Sultan’s return to Dehli and that 
Muhammad Tughlaq bore his bier upon his shoulder. (610 infra), Another 
contemporary witness, Dimishqi, also refers to the fact and states that a 
friend of his had seen Muhammad Tughlaq “ at the funeral of a faqir of 
great sanctity and that Muhammad bore the coffin on his shoulders.” 
(580 infra). We may be sure that this 4 faqir of great sanctity 9 was no other 
than Nizamu-d-din, It is also stated that the news of the Saint’s death 
reached Amir Khusrau, when he was returning from Bengal in the train 
of Tughlaq Shah. (Houtsma, E. I, II. 980). Now, all the Musalman hagio- 
logists are agreed that the Shaikh died on Wednesday, the 18th of 
Bab‘1 II. 725 H.= Wednesday, 3rd April, 1325. (F. II. 398, 1. 11 ; Jin, Tr. 
III. 365 ; Jsdr, Pt. i. 34). Ibn Batuta states that Shaikh Ruknu-d-din 
was one of those who had gone to Afghanpur on the day of the cata- 
strophe. Firishta, in his biography of this Shaikh, tells a story which 
corroborates to a certain extent, the account of Ibn Batuta. He 
states that the Shaikh happened to be in Dehli at the time, because 
having received news of the death of Nizamu-d-din, he had undertaken 
a journey to the capital for visiting the tomb of the Saint. (II. 412, 1. 16). 
This necessarily implies that the tragedy occurred two or three weeks, if 
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not more, after 18th Rab‘i-l-akhir, 725 H., as some time must have elapsed 
between the date of the Saint’s demise and Shaikh Ruknu-d-din’s arrival 
in Dehli. 

But this is not all the evidence available. The British Museum 
possesses a very old copy of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (Add. Ms. 25785), which, 
Dr. Bieu assures us, contains on folio 316, “a summary account of the 
successive usurpers of the throne of Dehli from the time of Ghiyasu-d-din 
Balban to the defeat and death of Khusrau Khan. The interesting fact 
about this fragment is that the anonymous writer appears to be no less a 
personage than Malik Fakhru-d-din Juna, afterwards Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, for he speaks in the first person of his flight from the 
degrading yoke of the Hindu’s child and of the subsequent 

defeat of the same by his (the writer’s) father, Ghazi Malik, afterwards 
Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq , who is stated in the last line , to have reigned 
subsequently four years and ten months .” (Persian Catalogue, I. 73-74). 

It is scarcely necessary to stress the importance of the statement 
made at the conclusion of this most 4 interesting ’ postscript. As Ghiyasu- 
d-din ascended the thrcne on 1st Sh'aban 720 H., his death must have 
taken place at some time in Jamadi I. (if not Jamadi II) 725 H., if he 
reigned, as his son and successor explicitly declares , for 4 years and 10 
months. This is just the conclusion to which we are driven by the facts 
derived from other sources and Rab‘i I must be therefore rejected. The 
first day of Jamadi I. 725 H. corresponded to 15th April 1325 A. C. 

III. 236, l. 8. He was well acquainted with the Biim-i Salim Namah. 

in the B. I. Text, 463, 1. 3 f. 1, is a short form of 4 Abu 
Muslim Nama ’ or 4 Qissa-i-Abu Muslim i.e. the History of Abu Muslim 
[or Bu Muslim], who was the ( q . v . T. N.Text, 34, 1. 14; 

Raverty’sTr. 311;E.D. II; 282). Abu Muslim (719-754 A. C.) was “the man 
who raised the House of ‘Abbas upon the ruins of the House of Umayya, 
The leading figure of his age, he changed, by his wisdom, zeal and general- 
ship, the whole outlook of Islam.” (Muir, Caliphate, 446 ; see also Noldeke, 
Sketches from Eastern History, 111 ; Nicholson, Literary History of the 
Arabs, 252). The S* *** is again mentioned by Barani at 468, 1. 8; 
see also Hajji Dabir. (Z. W. 887, 1. 4). F. states that Muhammad had the 
‘Qissa’ of Abu Muslim and that of Amir Hamza “ on the tip of his tongue” 
or “ at his fingers ends (I. 133, 1. 16). B. informs us that this Qissa was a 
favourite book of Akbar’s and that it was bracketed with the Shah-nama, 
the Jam'iu-l-Hikayat and the Qissa-i-Amir Hamza among the Persian 
classics which were regularly read out to him. (II. 320; Tr. II. 329). 

III. 238, 7. 11. He [Sultan Muhammad ] thought he ought to get ten or 
five per cent more tribute from the lands of the Doa 6. 

L* — .. 4 jC j * ju «->! j ) A ^ J j j j • 

473, 1. 2. “ It occurred to the Sultan that the Khiraj (land-tax) of the terr* 
itory of the Duab should be raised from one to ten or from one to twenty” 
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There can be little doubt that such is the meaning of the words as they 
stand. If the Khiraj had been raised by only live per cent, or even by ten 
or twenty per cent., it would not have broken the backs of the peasantry 
or given rise to the political turmoil and economic chaos which ensued. 
But it is also extremely unlikely that an augmentation amounting to 
2,000 or even to 1,000 per cent, should have been contemplated or considered 
as even remotely feasible by any ruler who had not gone absolutely out of 
his senses. The Bibl. Ind. Text of Barani is frequently corrupt and it is not 
at all improbable that this palpably absurd statement may be due to some 
blunder of transcription. P. (I. 134, 1. 16) asserts that the increase was 
three-fold or four-fold (-*: 1 ! 3 ° )and Hajji Dabir agrees 

with him. (Z. W. 877, 1. 12). B. states, in one passage, that it was only 
doubled, (I. 228). In another place, he quotes the words 

used by the author of the Tar ikh- i-MubaraJcshdhi, to the effect that 
the Khiraj was doubled, (Text, I. 237), which literal- 

ly mean that it was raised in the ratio of ten to twenty, or just 
doubled. In the circumstances, it is quite possible that what Barani really 
wrote was not «• 3 but * % f* m% In other words, 

the J and the second ♦ may have been interpolated by some copyist 
who did not understand the idiomatic use of ^f> m and thought he 

knew better than the author. Mr. W. H. Moreland thinks that the phrase 
used by Barani is rhetorical and not arithmetical and that it has no precise 
numerical significance at all. He takes it as a mere mode of locution which 
signifies nothing more than that the enhancement was 4 huge ; marvel- 
lous \ or ‘enormous’. (Agrarian System of Moslem India, 48 Note). This 
looks like cutting the knot and not untying it, but the conclusion may, 
nevertheless, be sound. 

III. 241, last line. The sixth project was the design he formed of 

capturing the mountain of Kara-jal. 

Ibn Batfita says that the mountain of Karachil was ten days’ journey 
from Dehli (617 post) and B. states that it was also known as Himachal 
and situated between Chin and Hindustan. (I. 229 — Tr. 306). The latter 
repeats the fable which he had read somewhere that heavy clouds form 
and rain pours in torrents on these hills at the sound of men’s voices or 
their shouts and the neighing of horses. The T.A. speaks of it as Himajal. 
(102, 1. 10). It seems to me that the reference is to the mountains of Garhwal 
and Kumaon, 44 the outer range of tertiary hills, which runs parallel to the 
foot of the Himalayas, separated from it by valleys or Dims It is the 
Sub-Himalaya of modern geologists. The name Qarachal has been sup- 
posed to mean 44 black mountain ”, from the Tarki 4 Qara ’ and the Sanskrit 
1 acKal \ but such hybrid derivations are suspect and unworthy of credit. 

I venture to suggest that it is a corruption either of Kurmachal, the old 
Hindu name of the province of Kumaon, derived from the Kurmavatara , 
(Grierson, Ind. Ant. XL, 1911, p. 160), or of Gargachal. We are told in 
the Imperial Gazetteer that Gagar is the name of a range of mountains 
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in Nairn Tal and Almora districts, U. P., which forms a portion of 
the outer Himalayan range. It is also known as Gargachal, from the 
legend that the Rishi Garga once dwelt in it. It presents a line of higher 
elevation than any range between it and the main ridge of the Central 
Himalayas (I. G. XII. 121). It is impossible not to be struck by the re- 
semblance between Kurmachal or ‘Gargachal,’ and ‘Qarachal.’ It may be 
noted that this name Gargachal assumes another more perverted form in 
the ‘ Kuka ’ hills of the Zafarnama and the Malfiiz/at. (E. D. III. 514, 464). 

I have suggested elsewhere that is a mistranscription of ^ S or 
Karka[chal] or Garga [chal], the ‘ re’ having been read wrongly as a ‘wav*. 

The real objective and purpose of this expedition has been grossly 
misunderstood by Elphinstone who makes the fanciful statement that 
Muhammad dreamt of conquering China and “ filling his exhausted coffers 
with the plunder of that rich monarchy” (History, p. 404). Elphinstone 
has been followed by Mr. Vincent Smith, (O.H .1. 241) and also by Sir W. 
Haig. (C. H. III. 155). This is all due to an uncritical acceptance of the 
highly sophisticated and imaginative narrative of F. (I. 135). There is 
not a word about any intention to invade China or even Tibet in either 
of the two contemporary authorities— Barani or Ibn Batuta—and the 
T. M. (Text, 103-4), T. A. (102, 11. 9-13) and B. (I. 229-^Tr. L 307) are also 
equally silent. All that Muhammad aimed at seems to have been the con- 
quest of Kumaon and Garhwal, which are “ bounded on the north by 
south-western Tibet ” (Th. 365). We know that Akbar also tried and fail- 
ed to subdue these regions and an expedition sent by Shah Jahan under 
Nijabat Khan in 1645 A. C. met with a fate almost as disastrous as this 
invasion of Muhammad Tughlaq’s. 

III. 243, l. 4 from foot. Warangal , where cholera ( waba ) was pre- 
valent . 

‘ Waba } means 4 any kind of epidemic disease, plague or pestilence/ 
and not necessarily the specific disease we know now as cholera. Kbwafi 
Khan uses it for the ‘ bubonic plague ’ which broke out in the Dekkan 
about 1685 A. C. (E. D. VII. 337). Epidemics of cholera in India are 
described by Correa, Garcia d’Orta and other Portuguese writers in the 
16th century and they were probably known also in much earlier periods, 
but there is nothing to show that the particular visitation mentioned here 
had any connection with that disease. 

Ill* 245, note. Subjugation of the ranas of the hills ; the carrying 
away of the village chiefs and headmen , Birdhas , 
Manddhars , Jats } Bhats and Manhis to Dehli. 
y y i y jz\ y y ^O^yy^ ; 483, 1. 5 f, f. 

Bowson leaves 0^^:! untranslated. Richardson explains as “one who 
deviates, errs or loses the way ”, a 4 blind guide 9 as we say. No Rajput tribe 
called ‘Birah’ is known. The only tribal designation bearing a distant 
phonetic resemblance to it would be Parihar. The Mandah£s?$ are 
% well-known Rajput sept in these parts. (Crooke, Tribes and Castes. HI, 
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82, 33). In the B, I. Text, the third name is written as ‘Jiwan’ [ Rede , 
Jatwah], but in the corresponding passage in the T. A. (104, 1. 8) and F. (I. 
137, 1.4 f. f.) t the reading is ‘ Chauhan/ Bhats is an error for 
‘ Bhattidn ’ and Manhidn must be meant for the ‘Mai’ or ‘ Main ’, who 
are “a branch of the Bhattis, and live in the Punjab as landholders and 
highway robbers/' (M. U. II. 24, 1. 16). Malik Firuz Main, Kamalu-d-din 
Main and Da‘ud-i-Kamal Mam are frequently mentioned in the T. M. 
(E.D. IV. 22, 28, 29, 32, 40, 54), along with Khulchain Bhatti and Hansu 
Bhatti,his son. “Jats, Khokhars, Bhattis, Minas [Mains ?] and Mandahars” 
are mentioned in association with one another as notoriously refractory 
and turbulent tribes at 109 ante . (Text 65, 1. 4 f. f.) seems to be used 
here as a synonym of and 0^** ‘heads, or leaders, [who were bad 
guides] \ 

111.245, last line. One of the relations of Kanyd Nayalc whom the 
Sultan had sent to Kambala apostatised from Islam . 

Dowson says he cannot ‘ discover the place ’ and suggests that it may 
have been identical with Kampila in the Ganges-Jumna Duab, It is in 
reality the Kampila or Kampil of 236 and 239 ante, where it is mention- 
ed along with ‘ Tilang/ Kampli lies 8 miles east of Anegundi in Hospet 
taluka, Bellary district. It has an ancient history, having been aChalukya 
capital in the 11th century and still possesses an old fort. Lat. 15°-25'N.; 
Long. 76°-36 / E. (I. G. XIV, 328; XVII, 203). Constable, 34 C b. Kanya 
[Krishna] Nayak was probably the Raja of Warangal who had been per- 
mitted to succeed to a reduced and dwindled principality after the death 
of his father Rudra Pratapa. (F. 1. 138, 1. 9 ; see also Duff, C. 1. 292). 

III. 246, 1. 19. He halted near the town ofKhor on the banks of the Ganges 

Khor was an old town, the ruins of which lie about three miles from 
Shamsabad in Kaimganj tahsil, Farrukhabad district. There was a ford 
here on the Old Ganges or the Budh Ganga. Shamsabad itself is situated 
in the marshy tract on the right bank of the Ganges, eighteen miles north- 
west of the modern town of Farrukhabad. Lat. 27°-39' N., Long. 79°-28' E. 
(Th.). Ibn Batuta says (619 infra) that the Sultan was encamped on the 
Ganges, about ten days’ journey from Dehli. The actual distance is about 
170 miles. Shamsabad is said to derive its name from Shamsu-d-dm 
Iltutmish, who founded it after destroying Khor, about 1228 A. C. (I. G. 
XXII, 229). 

III. 246, l . 9 from foot. 'Ainu-l-Mulk held the territory of Oudh and 

Zafarabad , 

Zafarabad lies on the old road to Benares about 4f miles to the 
south-east of Jaunpur. It was named after Zafarkhan, the third son of 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-dln Tughlaq I. An inscription of that ruler dated in 
721 A. H. has been found in the town. (Fiihrer, The Sharqi Architecture 
of Jaunpur. 64-66). Zafarabad is supposed by Dr. Vost to stand on the 
site of an older town called Manaich and Manaich is further identified by 
him with the Munj said to have been captured by Mahmud of Ghaznj 
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(J. R. A.S. 1905, pp. 131-142), but these suppositions are highly proble- 
matical. Ibn Batuta also mentions Zaf arabad in his account of this rebellion. 
(Defremery, III. 342). 

III. 247, l . 10 from foot. That of Shahdh Sultani He had mis- 

appropriated about a kror of Tankas from 
the revenue . 

What Barani really says is that this Shihab was a Jk (grain-dealer 
or merchant?) who had taken the Revenue farm or I jar a of the entire 
district of Bidar for a period of three years and undertaken to pay one 
crore of Tangas annually for the same. As he was unable to realise 
from the district and pay into the State Exchequer one-third or even 
one-fourth of the stipulated amount and knew the penalty which he would 
have to pay for his default — not misappropriation— he rebelled. The 
man was only a reckless speculator, a former slave of the Sultan, who had 
no stake in the country, and possessed neither administrative experience 
nor knowledge of the revenue capabilities of the district. He had taken 
the Ijdra merely on the o ff-ehance of squeezing a much larger amount 
from the peasantry and coining power into money. 

III. 248, Z. 22. And a force came from Ahmedabdd . 

So in the B. I. Text also, 489, 1. 4 f. f„ but it must be a copyist’s 
blunder for 3^.1 Ahmad Ayaz. Cf. Text 491, 1. 11, where Ahmad 
Ayaz is mentioned in connection with this revolt. The T. A. reads jkJ ^ 
in the corresponding passage (105, 1. 3 f. f.) and F. also says that Khwaja- 
i-Jehan [Ahmad Ayaz] came up with the army of Dehli (I. 139, 1. 12) to 
the Sultan’s assistance. Ahmadabad in Gujarat was not in existence at this 
time. It was founded only in the fifteenth century by Ahmad Shah I who 
came to the throne in 813 A. H. 

III. 248, Z. 7 from foot. They crossed the Ganges below Bangurmu. 

Bangarmau is now in Safipur tahsil, Unao district, and lies at the 
crossing of two old thoroughfares, the road from Qanauj to Faizabad 
(Ayodhya) and the road from Dehli to Benares. The town contains the 
tomb of a saint called ‘Alauddin, which bears an inscription dated in 
1302 and another tomb erected by Firuz Shah Tughlaq in 1374 A. C. (I. 
G. VI. 380). It is mentioned by Babur also (B. N. Tr. 601) and marked in 
Constable, Pi. 28 B b. Thornton says it is 43 miles west of Lucknow and 
four miles distant from the west bank of Jthe Ganges, which explains why 
the rebels are stated to have crossed below Bangarmau, not at it. 

III. 259, Z. 10 from foot. The officers entrusted with the distribution 

of the loans from the public treasury. 

The word used in the text (498, 499) for ‘ loans ' is the vernacular 
4 * Sundhar which occurs also in the T arthh-i-Biruzshahi of Shams. 
(92, 11. 3, 11 ; 93, 11. 4, 14). It is said by Elliot to be synonymous with 
another Hindi word, “Harauri” (lit. ploughing), which he explains, is 
11 an advance of about two rupees in money and two maundsin corn given 
to a ploughman when first engaged.” (Races, II. 345). Nizamu-d-din 

86 
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Ahmad and F. have employed in the counterpart passage the now 
familiar Arabic term ‘ Taqavi/ (T. A. 107, 1. 13 ; F. I. 140, 1. 15). 
The total amount lent is said by Barani to have been seventy and odd 
lakhs of tang as, but Shams raises it to two krors. (loc. cit. Ibid). The 
discrepancy is glaring and not easy to explain. It has been suggested that 
the lower figure relates to the advances made during the first two years 
only and that Shams’s 4 two krors ’ include the amounts which may have 
been disbursed in subsequent years. (A. S. M. I., 50 Note). But the scheme 
was a failure from the first and no further advances are said to have been 
made. Another explanation may be that Shams wrote fifty years after 
Barani and that distance in time had lent more imposing proportions to 
the aggregate amount in the popular memory or imagination. In the C.H.I. 
(III. 161), Barani ’s figure is swelled to 4 seventy millions of tangas/ but 
this must be due to a slip or confusion between ‘ lak ’ and 4 million.’ 

III. 253, l. 6. 4 Aziz Hi mctr , the Naib-ivazir of Gujarat . 

The sobriquet of this ruffian can be read as ass, A ► ass- 
driver and , wine-seller. The T. A. (108, 1. 105), F. I. (140, 1. 10) and 
Hajji Dabir (Z. W. 874, 875, 879), give the preference to the last and they 
are followed in the C. H. I., (Ill, 166 note), but the B. I. Text of Barani 
invariably reads (503, 505). It may be said in favour of ‘ Himar ’ that 
it was formerly borne by a much better-known individual, the last Umay- 
yad Khalif, Marwan II, who was universally so styled. In that case, how- 
ever, the nickname is said to have been given, not by way of derision or 
contempt, but in admiration of his great powers of physical endurance. 
(Muir, Caliphate, Ch. lviii, p. 429). But Ibn Batuta, who knew ‘Aziz per- 
sonally and had been appointed by the Grand Vazir as one of the members 
of a Commission to inquire into and submit a report on a violent alterca- 
tion between ‘Aziz and one of his colleagues, repeatedly speaks of him as 
the “ Khummar ” or 44 Seller of Wine.” He agrees with Barani in giving 
him a very bad character and says he was a notorious tyrant and cruel 
oppressor of the poor. (Defrdmery, III. 364, 436-440). 

III. 254, l. 8. He proceeded to Sultanpur , about fifteen kos from Dehli. 

This Sultanpur must be the place of that name which is now in 
Gurgaon district, and lies about twenty-five miles south-west of Dehli. 
Constable, PI. 27, C a. 

III. 254, l, 11 from foot. I have no pleasure in these revolts . 

31 1 s ; o09, 1, 6 f. 1 “ I am not at all perturbed by 
these revolts.” means “ anxiety, uneasiness, care, worry, perturba- 
tion.” Elsewhere, J 9 ^ (Text, 520, 1. 13) is rendered by Dowson as 
‘ disheartened ’ (262 infra) and (Text, 447, 1. 14) as 4 uneasiness' 
(232 supra). Barani again uses and ^ as synonymous terms at 439, 
last line. J 9 ^ occurs in the T. N. also (Text, 40, 1. 11) and 'Dowson ’s 
rendering there is “ his mind was much disturbed.” (E. D. II. 285). 

III. 254, l. 6 from foot. I have read in royal histories. 

f I a j ; 509, last line. The reference is pot to histories 
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III. 257,1. 11. 

in general, but to a certain Chronicle in particular. The book quoted 
is the Tarikh-i~Kisravi , a History of the Sasanian and other ancient 
sovereigns of Persia. The work is mentioned by Barani in his Preface 
also, along with other well-known classics, e. g. the Tarihh-i-Uthi , the 
Shahnama of Firdausi, the Taju-l-Maasir , Tabaqat-i-Nasiri and others, 
(p. 14, 1.8). A book with a somewhat similar title, a T arikh-i-Khusravi or 
‘History of the Ancient Kings of Persia,’ written by Abul-Hasan 
Muhammad-i-Sulaiman-al-Ashari, is mentioned by Mirkhwand in his list 
of authorities ( Rau:atu-s-Safa , Bombay Lith. I. p. 8, 1. 7 f . f .) and also 
arrests attention in the formidable catalogue of Arabic and Persian 
chronicles bodily 4 conveyed ’ by Abul Fazl without acknowledgment, 
from the Rauzat, in the Am (Tr. II. 35). A Tarikh-i-Akasira also is 
quoted more than once by Muhammad 4 Awfi in the Jawamiu-l- 
IHkayat . (Niz a mu-d-d in, J. H. 55, 560, 214). But Barani’s Tarikh-i- 
Kisravi is neither the Tar ikh-i-Khusrai'i nor the Tarikh-i-Akasira . It 
is, most probably, the history written by Musa bin 4 lsi Al-kisraici which 
is cited by Alberfmi more than once in his discussion of the chronological 
difficulties relating to the history of Ancient Persia. (Sachau’s Tr. of 
the A tharu-l-Baqiya, or Chronology of Ancient Nations, 122 127, 208). 
III. 256, L 23. Man Deo , chief of the mountains of Sdlir and Malir . 

This was the Rathor Raja of Baglaua and Salher and Mulher were 
his strongholds. His name is said in the C. II. I. till. 167) to have been 
Man Singh, but this form is, really, even less correct than Barani’s 
4 Man Deo.’ A Sanskrit poetical history of this dynasty which was com- 
posed by Rudra Kavi in Shaka 1518—1576 A.C. has been recently pnib- 
lished in the Gaikwad’s Oriental Series. It appears from this work that 
the name of the Raja, who was contemporary with Muhammad Tughlaq, 
was neither 4 Man Deo ’ nor 4 Man Singh \ but Nana Deva. lie is said to 
have secured the fort of Skaiagiri (Salher) and Mayuragiri (Mulher) and 
built the town of Jaitrapuri (Jaitapur), now a ruined village near Mulher. 
{Rdshtraudhavansha Mahakavya, Introd. iii, xvi-xvii ; Text, 17-18). 

It is pertinent to note that Hajji Dabir has somehow got the name 
quite right and calls him y m ^. (Z. W. 880, 1 13). 

The name Nanya Deva occurs in other places also. It was borne 
by the founder of the dynasty which ruled at Simraun in Nepal from 
1097 to 1322 A. C. (I. G. X. 139 ; XIX. 31-2 ; Ray, D.U.N. I. 203, 393). 
III. 257, l 11. Pisar Thanesari , the vilest of men, went to Deogir. 

“ Pisar ” is not a part of the name and means “ son The person 
denounced was* the middle son of Rukn-i-Thlnesari,’ who is mentioned just 
two lines higher up. Barani says that this Rukn-i-Thanesari had three 
sons, every one of whom was an unmitigated scoundrel. He holds them 
up to execration along with the twelve infamous counsellors who formed 
the camarilla which abetted and encouraged Muhammad in his diabolical 
cruelties and ferocious executions. (472, 1. 9). 4 Rukn’ is the short form 
of Ruknu-d-din and F. calls the father Ruknu-d-dln-i-Thanesari. (1. 141* 
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1. 6 f. f.) 

III. 257, l. 12. Zin-banda who was called Majdul-Mulk. 

The X* A. (101, 1. 8) and F. (I. Ill, 1. 6 f. f.) agree in speaking of 
this man as Zainu-d-din. Hajji Dabir calls him * a '-> 0'.5 Zain-i-Rinda, 
(880, 1. 19) and in F. he is styled ‘ Zainu-d-din-i-jRwd ’, i.e. Zainu-d-din, 
the debauchee, drunkard, reprobate, rascal or knave. Barani describes 
him here as A : which Dowson renders as a “ wicked iniqui- 

tous character.” The true pronunciation of the name must be Zain and 
not Zin. “ Banda ” may signify that he had been at one time a common 
slave, if such is the right reading of the nickname. 

III. 257, l. 9 from foot. But at the end of the first stage [they revolted ]. 

Barani does not state where the cmeute took place, but F. (1. 142, 1. 2), 
locates it at the Darra-i-Manik-dun. B., copying from the T. M., (Ill, 1. 12), 
calls it the Pass of Manikganj (I. 235, Tr. 313) and Hajji Dabir has ' Ma- 
nikbanj.’ (Z. W. 158). I suggest that it is the Pass of Manikpunj in Nasik 
district, about forty miles north-west of Daulatabad, It is about six miles 
south of Nandgaon and two or three miles from the Kasarbari Ghat or 
Pass. There is a ruined old fort still in the vicinity. (B. G. XVI. (Nasik 
District), 456). The old trade routes from Gujarat and Malwa enter the 
Deccan at the Manmad and Kasarbari gaps and Manikpunj lies west of 
the latter. (I. G. V. 134). Nandgaon is marked in Constable, 31 C a. 

III. 258, l. 8 from foot. And on New Year’s Day all the Musahnans 

of the place went to wait upon the Sultan. 

£ y? 515, 1. 11. “ And [the Sultan] sent all the 

Musalmans who were in Devgir, to the City [Dehli] in the company 
of [i.e. under the military escort of] Nauruz-i-Kargan and the report of 
the victory at Devgir [the defeat of Mai or Makli or Fath Afghan] was des- 
patched along with him to the City of Dehli.” Nauruz-i-Kargan is said by 
Barani (533, 1. 14) to have been the son-in-law of Tarmashirin Khan. 
Nauruz had entered the service of Muhammad Tughlaq and been greatly 
favoured by him. This statement is repeated by F. (1. 144, 1. 13). Hajji 
Dabir calls him jO^ JJJy, Nauruz Karkiz (892, 1. 2). In the corresponding 
passage of the T. A. (109, last line) and F. (1. 742, 1. 17), it is explicitly said 
that the Sultan sent most of the inhabitants of Deogir back to Delhi 
with Amir Nauruz Kargan or Gurgin as they write the second name, 
taking it to be the name of his father. But SS " may be only the Mongol 
‘ Gurgan ’, meaning ‘ son-in-law ’, and he may have been so called because he 
stood in that relation to the great Padishah of Turkestan, Tarmashirin. 
Taimur was called ‘Gurgan’ for a similar reason. (Barthold’s Art. on 
Gurkhan in Houtsma, E. I., II. 184). But it may be another way of spelling 
the Mongol name Qarghan. See my note on III. 264, 1. 11, infra. 

III. 258, last line. Taghi had been a slave of the general, Malik Sultani. 
>y. ^ jJi*. :.c, -f . 5 i 5 ( i, 3 f_ f. ” a slave of Safdar MaUfc-i- 
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Sultani.” Here, * Safdar ’ is not a common noun signifying 4 general \ but 
is a part of the title of his master. Safdar Malik’s name occurs in the list 
of Muhammad Tughlaq’s Amirs and he is said to have been Akhurbak-i - 
Maisara— Master of the Horse of the Left Wing. (Barani, 454, l 13). Ibn 
Batuta calls him and says his real name was Qiran and the T. 

M. also tells us that Malik Qiran was given the title of Safdaru-l-mulk at 
the accession of Muhammad Tughlaq. (98, 1. 5 f i.). Ibn Batuta explains that 
‘ safdar’ means 4 He who marshals (< aligne ) the soldiers.’ (Defremery, III. 
332). The sobriquet 4 Sultani ’ indicates that he had been, like 4 Imadu-l-Mulk 
Sartez-i-SultanI, originally a slave of the Emperor. Ibn Batuta ex- 
plicitly states that 4 Sartez,’ the meaning of which he explains as 4 sharp- 
head,’ was a ‘Mamluk’ of Muhammad Tughlaq. {Ibid. III. 94; S. Lee’s 
Trans, of 1832, p. 100). P. speaks of him not as 4 Safdar Malik’ but as 
4 Safdaru-l-Mulk,’ and adds that he, had been a slave of Ahmad Ayaz 
(I. 142, 1. 11 f. f.), but this trifling discrepancy proves beyond doubt 
that ‘Safdar’ was part of his title. Hajji Dabir also states that the 
rebel T a ghi was a slave of Safdaru-l-Mulk-al-Sultani. (Z. W. 881, 1. 21). 
The epithet ‘Sultani’ was in fact a much coveted title of Honour. 
Another Tmadu-l-Mulk, whose original name was Bashir, is often called 
Bashir*i-Sultani, as he was a personal slave of Sultan Firuz Tughlaq. 
(347, 372 infra). Still another Amir entitled Safdar Khan-i-Sultani is 
mentioned in the T. M. (Text, 149, 1. 15; E. D. IV. 24). 

III. 259, l . 7. If I had sent him as a memorial to the King of Eden. 

Dowson can scarcely mean the Eden of the Book of Genesis, which 
has been located in Mesopotamia, Arabia or the Nile Delta. It is not the 
Garden in which Adam and Eve dwelt in “ blissful solitude”, but Aden. 
Marco Polo mentions it and says that the ships which came from the West, 
as from Ilormos, and from Kisa [Kish], and from Aden and all Arabia , 
laden with horses and other things for sale, used to touch at Kayal. (Tr. 
Yule, Ed. Cordier, II. 370). Ibn Batuta speaks of Aden as “ the port most 
frequented by the people of India. Great ships arrive therefrom Cambay, 
Tana, Kaulara, Calicut, Fandaraina et cetera.” (Defremery, II., 177). 
Aden was one of the most ancient and celebrated ports in the Indian Ocean. 

Its position in the Gulf, commanding the entrance of the Bed Sea, gave 
the power holding it control over the whole trade of the East, which 

passed to Europe by way of Egypt ...Allusions to it in the mediaeval 

Arab chroniclers are frequent.” (Dames, Tr. Barbosa, I. 53, Note). 

HI. 260, l . 8 from foot. On the third or fourth day , he reached Karra . 

The Text reads J: “ Kadah-Bati ” (518, 1.2 f.f.), which is a 

miswriting of Kadi Pattan”, i. e. Kadi near Pattan. Pattan 

or Patan is the old Nahrwala or Anahilvad. Kadi is now the chief 
town of a district in the Gaikwad’s dominions. It is frequently 
mentioned in connection with military operations in Gujarat in the reign 
of Akbar. (E.D.V. 179, 431). The X. A . (110, 1. 14) and F.(I. 142* 1.2 i f.) 
oall the plaee <£ S or ifS 'va their summaries of Barani. 
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IH. 261, h 8. Taghi .. proceeded to Kant-barahi. 

4 Kant-barahi ’ is a toponym belonging only to the realm of phantasy. 
It does not exist and will not be found in any map or atlas. Dowson’s 
reading and interpretation is followed in the C. H. I. III. 170 and the 
place-name is there supposed to represent or misrepresent Khambhaliya in 
Jamnagar, Kathiawad, though there is little or no resemblance, even in 
sound, between the two names. The fact of the matter is that the translation 
is not correct. Barani’s words are ^ J* (519, 1. 14), which 

really mean that Taghi “ went to Kant by some road [or route]. 19 Bardhi 
is not a part of the place-name at all. It is merely i.e. rah road, with 
the preposition ba prefixed. Dowson has, somehow, fallen into an exactly 
similar error in connection with a place called * Karelia/ which has been 
read by him as 4 Karchabarah’ in E. D. VII. p. 62, 1. 14. The T. A. 
understands Barani to say that Taghi V went towards Kant, in the province 
of Kachh, after crossing the waters of the Rann.” oi jl 

3 jl (110, 1. 20). F. (I. 143, 1. 3) takes exactly the same view 
and copies these words. Hajji Dabir also states that Taghi fled to Kanth. 
(Z. W. 883, 1. 15). This consensus should settle the matter and both 
4 Kantbarahi’ and 4 Khambhalia’ must be rejected. Kant or Kanth may be 
“ Kanth-Kot ” in Vagad in the east of Kachh. There is an old fort there on 
the top of an isolated rocky hill. Mularaja the Solanki (or Chalukya) King 
of Anahilvad is said to have sought refuge there, when pursued by Tailapa 
about 950 A. C. Muzaffar I of Gujarat also besieged it in 1410 A. C. and 
it is mentioned by Abu-1-Fazl as one of the two strongest forts of Kachh. 
C Jin, Tr. II. 250; B. GL Vol. V, (Cutch), p. 227). 

If Kant-barahi is supposed to be a real toponym, Kotharia or 
Kantliaria, which are both the names of places still existing in Kachh 
(I. G. XIV. 405), and Kathiawad (I. G. XVI. 2) respectively, would be 
more plausible emendations or restorations than Khambaliya. Kotharia in 
south-west Kachh is situated about twelve miles south-east of Jakhau. 
(B. G. V. Cutch, 231). Kantharia is now in Babariawad under Junagadh, 
and lies about eight miles north of Jafarabad. (B. G. YIII. 505). 

III. 264, l. 4. Khankhdr and the Rdna of Karnal being taken prisoners , 
were brought to the court . 

Sic in the B.I. Text &f\j (523, 1. 9). 

But the conjunction must be an error and it had not been inter- 
polated in IJajji Dabir’s copy of Barani’s History, as he rightly and 
explicitly tells his readers that Rand Kankhdr was the lord of Karnal , 
O (Z. W. 885, 1. 2). Indeed, Barani himself in an earlier 
reference to the subject at 262 ante , states that the 44 Sultan first directed 
his attention to the taking of Karnal and the fort of Khangar” [or “to 
the extirpation of Khangar].” f ** J&f ^ J ^ 0 ^* 1 - 

(521, 1. 4). signifies both 4 fort/ 4 castle’ or ‘stronghold’ and 4 uprooting 
or extirpation.’ Barani uses {& for 4 extirpation ^ 
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“ Extirpation and eradication of the Sumras” on 624, 1. 7. 

The history of the Chudasama Princes of Karnal, i.e. Girnar or Juna- 
gadh, is now fairly well-known from epigraphic sources, the Jaina Chron- 
icles of the Chalukyas of Gujarat, a Sanskrit poetical history called 
the Mandalik Kavya and other local records. The name Khengar 
occurs five times in the dynastic list of this family and the Khengar, in 
whose reign Girnar was besieged by Muhammad Tughlaq, was the fourth 
of that name and the son of Mahipala. (See B.G. I. Pt. i. 231; Ibid , 
VIII. 497 ; Tarikh-i-Sorath , Tr. Burgess, 114, 129 ; Burgess, Antiquities 
of Cutch and Kathiawad, in the Arch. Surv. of Western India Reports, II, 
164; Duff, C. I. 284). He is mentioned in two inscriptions also in the tem- 
ples on Mount Girnar as the repairer of the great shrine of Somanath 
after its desecration by the army of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji. (B.G. I. i, 190 ; 
B.G. VIII, (Kathiawad), 497). 

In this connection, it is necessary to state that the author of the 
T. A. is responsible for the dissemination of another error. He has inter- 
polated by way of gloss, the statement that Khengar was the Raja of 
Kachh (111, 1. 12) and this has been copied from him by F. (I. 143, 14) 
and from the latter, by many other writers, including Sir Wolseley Haig. 
(0. H. I. Ill, 172). The origin of this extraordinary imbroglio appears 
to be that Khengar happened to be the name of the Raja of Kachh in this 
author’s day. That Khengar took a prominent part in the Gujarat Revolt 
of 991 H., which Nizamu-d-din assisted in putting down. The fortuitous 
coincidence of the names seems to have led him to jump to the conclusion 
that Khengar was the dynastic title of the Rulers of Kachh and that the 
Khengar of Barani must have been so called because he was the king of 
that country. The local history of Kachh in the mediaeval age has been 
put together from the records of the Bhats and Charans and the dynastic 
list of the Jadejas may be found in the fifth Volume of the Bombay Gazet- 
teer. It appears from this that the Khengar who was king of Kachh in the 
days of Akbar was the first ruler of the whole province who had borne 
that name. He does not appear, at least so far as our knowledge extends, 
to have had any namesake of note among his predecessors. It is not 
impossible that some outlying districts of Kachh may have been overrun 
or harried and plundered by the Musalman troopers during Muhammad’s 
stay in Gujarat or in his march to Sind, but there was nothing 
bearing even a distant resemblance to a conquest of the country and there 
is not a tittle of evidence to indicate that the Raja of Kachh appeared 
before Muhammad to make his submission or acknowledge him as his 
overlord. The only reliable authority on the Muhammadan side is Barani 
and it is significant that even the name of Kachh does not occuv any - 
where in his History . The guesses and glosses of the subsequent compilers 
and their reiteration by modern European authors should not mislead us. 
HI. 264, L 7. This [Gondal] is a place in the direction of Tatta , 
Sumargm , and Damrila . 
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*kj*J C&if 0 * 0 J x jT { O'J ; 523, 1.1 1. Dowson under- 

stood 1 Sumargan 9 as the name of a place and has registered it as a 
place-name in his Geographical Index. (VIII. p. xxxvi). But & 

means “ Thatta of the Sumras The Sumras were a powerful local tribe 
who held sway in southern Sind from about the middle of the eleventh 
century to the first quarter of the fourteenth. On the immediately 
following page, Dowson himself makes Barani speak of 44 crushing the 
Sumras of Tatta”, ^ ^ ^15 . 524 , 1 . 7 , 

In the B.L Text of Barani, what Dowson calls 4 Damrila 9 is, in 
this passage, written ‘ Marela’ (523,1.11) and so also at 269, 1 . 11 , and 
348, 1. 5. But it is spelt 4 Damrila’ on 519, 1. 16. The place has not been 
identified and even Baverty was unable to make up his mind about it. 
He tells us that the ruins near Shakarpur [or Shah Kapur], about 28 
miles east of Thatta, may be those of Damrila (Mihran, 229 Note), but 
elsewhere in the same monograph, he opines that the petrified city near 
Lahri Bandar mentioned by Ibn Batuta may stand on the site of Damrila. 
(Ibid, 323 Note), He postulates that Damrila must have been in close 
proximity to Thatta, because they are mentioned together by Barani, but 
this assumption is neither necessary nor warranted and it is quite possible 
that Thatta and Damrila are named and bracketed together as the southern 
and northern limits of the kingdom of the Sumras. It may be also pointed 
out that the ruins near Shah Kapur are believed by Elliot, General Haig 
and Mr. Cousens to be those of Muhammad Tur and not of Damrila. In 
Elliot’s extracts from the Tarikh-i-J dhankusha , the name of this place 
appears on one and the same page as Darbela and Damrila (E. D. II. 
398), while the Text has 4 Mania.’ It is not impossible that 4 Damrila ’ 
may be an error by metathesis of * Darbela,’ a fairly well-known place 
which lies about ten miles north of Naushahro. Constable, PI. 26, B b. 

But if the right reading is Marela and Hajji Dabir also spells it 
(Z. W. 885, 1. 4), it may be Matelo or Mathelo, a very old town near 
Ghotki railway station (q.v. my note on Vol.I. 231) or some other place 
of the same name in Southern Sindh. 

UI. 264, l. 13 from foot. He was there joined by Altun Bahadur 

with [reinforcements] sent by the Amir 

of Farghan. 

CfJ -x * 1 ; 524, 1. 3. But the T.A. has ‘ Qarghan,’ ( 111 , 1 . 24; 

112, 1. 14) and so also F. (1. 143, 1. 6 f. f.). The T. M. (118, 1. 9) and B. expli- 
citly state that Amir Qarghan (variant Qazghan ) was the regent {-?’}) of 
the Padishah of Khurasan (I. 240, Tr. I. 320), which indicates that they 
knew him to be the all-powerful minister of Sultan Qazan. Hajji Dabir 
has “Qazghan (Z. W. 885, 1 . 13). It is clear from the histories of the 
Mongols also that the right reading is Qarghan. According to the 
Shajrat-al-Atrak, Sultan Qazan ascended the throne of Mdwardu-n- 
Nahr in 733 A. H. One of his most powerful nobles, Amir Qarghan 
rebelled against him and was defeated in the first battle, but was victori- 
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ous in the second and Sultan Qazan was slain. Qarghan then raised two 
puppet-princes successively to the throne and remained the virtual ruler 
and king-maker until his assassination in 760 H. by Tughlaq Tamfir, his 
dwn brother-in-law. (Tr. Miles, 374-377. See also Oliver’s paper on the 
Coins of the Chaghatai Mongols. J. A. S. B. LX, p. 10). According to Ney 
Elias and Eoss (Tr. TariJch-i-Rashldi, In trod. 49), Sultan Qazan reign- 
ed from 744 to 747 A. H. (1343 to 1346 A. C.). Erskine also states that 
Qazan Khan was slain in 747 II. in a revolt headed by Amir Qazghan. 
(II. B. H. I. 540). 

HI. 272, l. 16. It was decided that T ughlik Shah should proceed to the 
villages ( talwandi ) belonging to liana Mall. 

Elliot says ( ante 70 note) that talwandi or talwara is “ a common name 
for a village in many parts of the Upper Punjab.” It may be therefore 
worth while to observe that its original signification in the 14th century 
is thus stated by Barani himself. * ye* j* ^ c~* ji; j 

3 J U -aIjj I \j j \j \ir3*X ^*1 S' 

; 568, 1. 10. 4 * A Talwandi consists of the 
carts which the peasants carry with their cattle to those spots in the 
wilderness where a moderate quantity of water is said to be obtainable. 
They take up their residence in those carts, with their wives and children, 
all the year round {lit. for twelve months in the year)”. Barani’s 
‘talwandi’ would therefore appear to have been very similar to the 
‘ Laager ’ of the Boers of South Africa, which is defined in Chambers’ 
Twentieth Century Dictionary as 44 a camp made by a ring of ox- waggons 
set close together, the spaces beneath being filled up with the baggage of 
the company 

Should we not read the name of the father of the girl as 1 Ranmal 
Bhatti ’ instead of ‘ Rana Mai Bhatti ’? 

III. 273, l. 20. The author's great grandfather used to sag that he had 
given Firoz Shah a cup of milk. 

The word used in the text is which means * great grandmoWwr ’. 

She is said to have “ put a cup of her own milk into the mouth of the infant 

Firuz ”. f-M-V J)j:' >Or 4 J * a* (Text, 39, 1. 6 L L). 

What Shams really says is that his great grandmother had sometimes 
suckled Firuz, as her own son had been born at about the same time as 
the Sultan. She had acted as a sort of foster-mother or wet-nurse at times. 
III. 274, l. 12. The Sultan [Ghiydsu-d-dm Tughlaq] was engaged for 
four years and a half in travelling about his dominions. 

* y' »■ j* JL ^ 3 _;!*>■ t j 4 i t j. 6 f. f. “ The Sultan 

Tughlaq galloped upon [or displayed his skill in riding] the steed of 
sovereignty for four years and a half ”, which really means that he ruled 
the state and wielded the powers of a sovereign during that period. We 
may be sure that the Sultan was not and could not have been 44 travelling 
about his dominion s 99 all this time and we know that almost the only 
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occasion on which he is recorded to have left Dehli was in connection with 
the expedition to Lakhnauti in the last year of his reign. Shams is very 
fond of this metaphorical expression and it occurs very frequently in his 
pages : ■*’°A C j> (182, 1.1); J j a 

a; a/tfjSbfj?. (242, 1. 2); (480, 1. 7 f. f.) ; 

Aia^c tf 0;*3 J' 5 ^ (255, 1. ?)• means according 

to the Ghiyasu-l-Lughdt. 

III. 277, h 3 from foot. The first act of Firoz Shah was to invest Shir - 

abru-chashm with the duties of 4 Imadu-l-MuXk. 

“ Shir-abru-chashm ” is impossible as a collocation and nonsensical as 

a name. b 1 f j*\ j* . . • . Jjl jij? 

A j\ (48, 1. 11). “The first order issued by Sultan 

Firuz on the day of his accession was this: He said ‘ Bashira, go and 
bring together [collect, arrange in proper order, or marshal] the troops* 
[who had been dispersed and scattered after the death of Muhammad 
Tughlaq]. On account of this [the assignment of this duty to him], he 
obtained the office or title of ‘Imadu-l-Mulk.” 

On page 61, 1. 7, of the Text, Shams speaks of this man as Malik 
Tmadu-l-Mulk Bashir ; on 216, 1. 11, he is called “ Bashira, that is, ‘Imadu- 
l-Mulk”. At 285, 1.4 f. 1, it is explicitly stated that Sultan Firuz conferred 
the office of Commander-in-Chief (, Sar-lashkar ) upon his slave Bashira 
and gave him the title of ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, soon after his accession. Dowson 
himself calls him “ ‘Imadu-l-Mulk Bashir-i-Sultani (347 and 372 infra). 
III. 284, 7. 7. Accordingly , he {Khwuja-i-J ahan] started from Dehli on 
a Thursday and on the same day arrived at Ismail , 
ichich is twenty- four Kos distant. On the next day , being 
Friday , after prayers , he proceeded to the Hauz-i-Khas- 
i- Ala. 

There is something amiss here. Khwaja-i-Jahan could not have 
arrived at a place 24 Kos distant from Dehli on a Thursday and also 
left Dehli and “ proceeded to the Hauz-i-Khas, ,, which was very near Dehli, 
on a Friday. There is no such confusion in the Text, which clearly states 
that it was Qiwdmu-l-Mulk , Klian-i-J ahan who had left Dehli and reach- 
ed Ism‘ail on the Thursday. Khwaja-i-Jahan followed him as soon as 
He knew of his departure, on the ensuing day— Friday— -and proceeded 
to the Hauz-i-Khas outside the city. Cf. the T arihh-i-Mubarakshahi also 
which states that when Khan-i-Jalun left Dehli with all his followers on 
Thursday, the last day of Jamadi II., 752 H., Khwaja-i-Jahan was, of 
necessity, obliged to follow on the next day. (Text, 122, 1. 9 f.f.). 

III. 285, 7. 16. His turban off \ a talika (?) on his head. 

j ; 70, 1. 5 f. f. The right reading 
is “Taqia” not “TaHka”. It means a skull-cap, fillet or head-covering 
which is used by Dervishes and Faqirs and the humble poor who can- 
not afford the expense and were not permitted the luxury of a turban* 
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By the upper classes, it is concealed and worn under the turban. As 
Khwaja-i-Jahan appeared before the Sultan as a criminal who knew that 
his life was forfeit, he doffed his turban in token of his abject condition. 
But as he had entirely shaved off his hair and as it would have been a 
gross breach of court etiquette to appear bare-headed before His Majesty, 
he covered it with the skull-cap commonly worn by tonsured recluses 
and ascetics who have renounced the world. 

Khwandamir says that when Sultan Mas‘ud Gliaznavi was in prison, 
his nephew ‘Abdu-r-Rahman mockingly snatched away the “Taqia” 
(skull cap) from his uncle’s head, but the other brother ‘Abdur-r-Rahim 
took it away from him and replaced it, for which respectful behaviour, 
Maudud spared his life, when he subsequently put to death his uncle 
Muhammad and all his other sons. (E. I). IV. 199). The story is copied 
by F. (I. 44, 1. 17). The words occur in the Tarlkh-i-Klian Jahdn 

Lodi also and are correctly rendered by Sir H. Elliot as 4 caps \ (E. D. 
V. 7G; see also my note on V. 180, 1. 19), The word is used more than 
once in this sense in the Humdyun Noma of the Princess Gulbadan. 
(Text, 72, 1. 1 ; 90, 1. 3 f. f.; 93, L 10.=Tr. 173, 195). 

III. 285, l 20. Ik sent his own Chaudol to convey him to the grass-plot, 
where he promised to meet and converse with him. 

The B. I. Text has ^ pj? (71,1. 10) and one of the Mss. reads 

j j* ^ x 3 3 . The real meaning of the word 

Khurramgah is explained by Ibn Balut a as 4 * a kind of room constructed 
of planks hung with cloths”. He says Malik Kafur used to sleep in a 
Khurramgah on the terrace of the Hazar-Situn palace and that he was 
assassinated there shortly after ‘Alau-d-dln’s death. (692 infra). It was in 
fact a wooden tent or pavilion and the «£l s* were, no doubt, the 
“pieces of cloth”, or hangings mentioned by Ibn Batina. Barani also tells 
us that a 4 khurramgah 9 was pitched for Kafur on the terrace of the 
Hazar-Situn, where he used to hold secret consultations and play 4 Kodis’ 
with his adherents and associates. (374, 1. 2 f.f .). In the counterpart passage, 
the T. A. (86, 1. 3 f . f .) and F. (I. 124, 1. 5) use the shorter and more modern 
form Steingass says that is the same as 4 a large tent 
HI, 286, last line. The Saltan . ... marched in great state from Karoda 
towards the city . After several stages, he arrived 
at HdnsL 

The text reads (78, 1. 10) 1, Akroda or Agroda, We have only to 

read the * dal ’ as a k wav 9 to get the real name, *33 Jl, Agrowall , a very 
old town which lies about twenty- 3 even miles north of Hansi. Thornton 
says Agrowa lies on the route from Hisar to Sirsa and 12 miles north 
of the former. He also states that Hansi is 89 miles and Hisar 104 miles 
north-west of Dehli. This JG, i, e. Agrowa has been mentioned before 
also by Shams (Text, 70, 1. 6), as the place near Dhansur, where Khwaja- 
i-Jahan had alighted before appearing in the presence of Firuz Shah in 
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his camp near Ikdar or Fathabad. According to the I. G., AgrowaK, 
which is now in the Fathabad tahsll, lies 13 miles north-west of Hisar. 
(V. 91), Constable, PI. 25, A c. Lat. 29°-20 / N., Long. 75°-38 / E. Dhansur 
is Dhansur, eight miles north of Hisar. It is now a station on the North- 
Western Railway. 

Sir Wolseley Haig says " Agroha is now Hissar ” (C. H. I. III. 153), 
but this is hardly correct, as the two towns are entirely distinct and 13 
miles distant from each other and are separately shown in Constable’s 
Atlas. Agrowa is mentioned also by Barani, who says that Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq went from Sunnam to Agroha and thence to Dehli. 
(245 ante = Text 483, 1. 8). Ibn Batuta speaks of it as lying between 
Sarsuti and Hansi and calls it (Defremery, III. 372). 

III. 287, l 13. The Saltan , in reverence of the Shaikh , promised to 
abstain from hunting. 

He gave no such promise or undertaking. Indeed, it is common know- 
ledge that hunting continued to be his favourite diversion upto almost 
the end of his long life and that he remained passionately and almost 
inordinately fond of it. What he really did on this occasion was 
to give an evasive reply. Its purport was to beg the Shaikh to kindly 
pray to Allah that that “ He might draw him away from this thing ”, 
JjT jl, jl ^ (80, 1. 6.) Shams states that the 

Shaikh took this polite refusal to repent in great dudgeon and was so ag- 
grieved, that he forthwith left the Saltan’s presence and declined to accept 
a costly robe which was sent to him as a present or souvenir on the ground 
that it was made of silk. 

III. 290, l. 10 from foot. The Sultan and Khuddwand-Zada used to 

sit down together in the role room. 

( 3 * ^ J j yf * ,5 0 jijf (1)^^-; 100, last lino. 

“Sultan Firuz Shah and Khudawand-zada sat down on the same carpet.” 

The word used is ^ which is neither a ‘robe room’ nor * a room of 
mirrors but a “ carpet.” It occurs several times in this work and this is 
the only meaning that can be consistently assigned to it. For instance, in 
his description of the rules of etiquette which were observed when the Sul- 
tan held court. Shams says that Zafar Khan ibn Zafar Khan sat in front on 
the carpet 44 b") on the left side. (281, 1. 5). On 348, 1. 7, he writes, 
Jj- 0 o'rro'*- } “ and Khan-i-Jahan the Yazir was rest- 
ing or reclining on the carpet”. Elsewhere, we are told that when Sultan 
Firuz and Sayyid Jalalu-d-din Bukhari met for the last time in their lives, 
they sat down on the same carpet. ■'hi <.w ^ j. J* o' J* Jl f) j\ 

(514, last line). According to the Code of Court-etiquette, no one was per- 
mitted to sit down on the same carpet as the king, unless he was a person of 
equal rank or dignity and even the greatest nobles and the Chief Minister 
of State sat upon carpets at certain fixed distances, which were most 
jealously and meticulously adjusted according to clearly defined rules. 
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As Khudawand-zada was the daughter of one Sultan and the sister 
of another, whom Firuz held in the greatest veneration as his patron and 
benefactor, an exception was made in her favour and she enjoyed the 
privilege of sitting on the same carpet as the Sultan, while her husband had 
to stand and her son to sit behind her. It would be easy to cite any number 
of instances illustrative of this rule of etiquette. Jauhar the ‘AftabchF 
informs us that when Humayun was a refugee in Persia and paid his 
last visit to Tahmasp, the Shah folded up his carpet, so that no one could 
share any portion of it and Humayun would be forced either to stand or sit 
on the bare ground. A Mughal named Hajji Muhammad had the presence 
of mind to save the situation, by tearing off the ornamental cover of his 
quiver and spreading it out, so as to improvise a seat for his master. 
(Stewart’s Tr. Reprint, 106; Erskine, II. 293-294). Hajji Dabir 

tells us that when Asaf Khan, one of the^greatest nobles of Bahadur Shah 
of Gujarat, returned from Mekka, Sultan Mahmud Latlf went forward 
and embraced him. They then sat down on the same carpet and Asaf Khan 
was forthwith appointed Regent with full powers and the title of Vakil- 
i-Muf.laq. (Z. W. 290). 

Another anecdote exemplifying this feature of the Oriental code of 
manners is told in the Madsiru-l-U mara, in the Life of Miyan Fahim. 
He is said to have roundly abused Sundar, Raja Bikramajit, to his face, 
because he, a Hindu, had had the impudence to sit on the same carpet 
with Darah Khan, the grandson of Bairam Khan. (I, 712,1. 6). 

III. 291, h 9. The Sultan paid his accustomed visit [to Khuddwand - 
zddali] and sat down to converse as usual. 

Here again, the author’s words are ^ ^ V ^ ; 102, 1. 8. “ They 
sat down on one and the same carpet”. This word is understood 

and rendered in the C.H.I., III. 87, as ‘ bedding/ but Sultans and Sultan’s 
daughters do not sit down to converse on ‘beddings’. Barani uses the 
phrase 6 ^ “ Figured and variegated carpets/’ 

C T . F. 32, 1. 9). 

HI. 291, l 10. Ddwar Malik f son of Khuddwandzada , but by another 
husband than the base Khusru Malik , sat behind . 

Shams does not tell and perhaps did not know the name of the other 
husband, but Barani clears up this mystery. He says that Dawar 
Malik’s father was Qazi Sadru-d-dIn-i-‘Arif, who was the son of the 
daughter of the Sadr-i-Jah&n Minhaj-i-Juzjani — the author of 

the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri . We learn from him that Sadru-d-d5n-i-‘Arif was 
chief Qazi and Sadr-i-Jahan under ‘Alau-d-din. (247, h 15; 351,1. 12). 
This is corroborated to a certain extent by the T.M., which states that 
Bawar Malik was the title bestowed on Maulana Yusuf by Muhammad 
Tughlaq at his accession and that Muhammad’s daughter was given to 
him in marriage. (Text, 98, 1. 14). The epithet Mauldnd seems to support 
Barani’s statement and this Yusuf must have been chosen as the Sultan’s 
son-in-law because he was his sister s son (nephew). There is some 
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confusion in Dowson’s translation about the parentage of Dawar 
Malik. At page 276 ante , he makes Shams say that Dawar Malik 
was Kfiudawandzada’s son by Khusrau Malik, though there is nothing 
in the text to warrant the assertion. {Vide Text, 45, 1. 11). Its 
erroneousness is also shown by the categorical denial in the passage under 
notice and the point is further placed beyond doubt by the statement I 
have cited from Barani. F. makes Khusrau Malik the son of Muhammad 
Tughlaq’s sister and states that he was the commander of the Qarachal 
expedition and one of those who met their death there. (I. 135, 1. 14). 
This is all utterly wrong and Ihtly belied by the authorities of weight. 
III. 291, l. 9 from foot. Rai Shirk Bhatti remained in attendance . 

He is said in the Text (103, 1. 5 f. f.) to have been the k> Bind of the 
Sultan, which has no meaning and must be a perversion of mother’s 
brother, maternal uncle. Barani says that Muhammad Maulina was the 
1;» of Sultan Qutbu-d'dm Mubarak. (381, 1. 5 —211 supra). Richardson 
says V* Nhja, means grandfather, but the Gkiyani-i-Lughat adds that 
it is also used for the maternal uncle, who is styled Mamun in 

Hindustan. Steingass gives both these senses. Elsewhere, Barani speaks 
of Randhaval as the B of Khusrau Khan. (408, I. 10; 410, 1. 12; 222 
supra). The real name is most probably not ‘Bhiru’ but the Punjabi 
Pheru. Cf. Pherushahr, the original and correct name of the place now 
called Ferozeshah. (Hobson Jobson, 350). 

III. 293, l 2. 1 hro names icere selected to be mentioned after that of 
Firuz Shah, viz. 1 . Muhammad bin Firoz Shah ; 2. 

‘ Alau-d-dm Sikandar Shah , and till the end of the reign, 
these names were mentioned in the prayers. 

There must be something wrong here. How could the name of 
‘Alau-d-din Sikandar Shah, who ascended the throne five years after the 
death of Firuz Shall have been mentioned, in the Khufba upto the end 
of the reign of Firuz, i.e . while he was alive? But Sliams does not really 
say any such thing. His words are : 

jJr ^UstU ^ «:tl J I J £)VSaL ji Am \j j \ 

ijf y* kla>. ^\>J cMc t jXSC* ^Ualw 

(107, 1. 5). f*? OlM-U" cy\ yh, ^ 

“The Khutbas of two crowned heads, the chosen of the Almighty, 
came to be established after [the death of) Sultan Firuz , viz., of (1) 
Sultan Muhammad bin Firuz Shah and (2) of Sultan ‘Alau-d-diu Sikandar 
Shah. In short, eloquent Khatibs have been reciting the Khutba in the 
names of these rulers upto the present time ” ( lit. upto the end of these 
days, i. e . the time of writing). 

This passage must have been indited at some time during the short 
reign of *Alau-d-din Sikandar Shah between RabT I and Rab‘i II, 795 
A.H. =• January-March, 1394 A. C. Thomas also was puzzled by it, because 
he misunderstood it (O. P. K. D., 306 note), having taken f^i cJq to 
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mean “ End of the reign [of Firuz] ” like Dowson. 

HI. 294, h 12, And the Saltern followed by way of Champdran and 
Kdchap. 

As Dowson could make nothing of ‘ Rachap he has noted the variae 
lediones of his Mss., and Szj OJ l rr. The B. I. Text reads 

szb oJ&tSb jjx* (111, 1.13). “ Sultan Firuz bestowed an umbrella 
(conferred the honour of carrying one) upon the Raja of Chaparan.” Jidran 
intlieB.I. Text, is an obvious miswriting of ‘Chaparan.’ Barani says 
that when Firuz marched through Kharosa and Gorakhpur, the Rajas of 
those districts did him homage and paid up all the arrears of tribute. In 
return, the Sultan gave the Raja of Gorakhpur, who was “ a very great Rai, 
an umbrella , a diadem and a dress of honour.” (587, 1. 16). Now, we 

know that early in the fourteenth century, one of the local chiefs had “found- 
ed a kingdom which extended over a considerable area in both Gorakhpur 
and Champdran ” (I. G. XII, 333; Ray. D. H. N. I. 203). The Raja of Ku- 
rakhur [ Rede, Gorakhpur] is said, in the T. M. also (Text, 124, last line ; E. 
D. IV. 8), to have waited upon the Sultan, offered a tribute of twenty lacs of 
Tang as with two elephants and to have been received into favour. His name 
is also given as Udi Singh, It seems to me that Barani’s Raja of Gorakh- 
pur must be identical with the ‘Raja of Chaparan ’ of Shams and there 
can be little doubt that the B. I. Text gives the clue to the right reading. 

III. 294, L 14. The Sultan threw up batteries ( Kungura ) and dug 

entrenchments all round it . 

“ Batteries” is hardly the right word in this context or for those times. 
The B. I, Text again differs and gives the better reading and the better sense, 
AAjfc jaJUi* ojQS s ~>fj\ j (111,1.3 f.f). “ And all round the 
lines of his army, he had a wooden stockade constructed.” The word is not 
Kungura , but 1 Kafftghara \ lit. ‘wooden house,’ which is frequently used by 
Amir Khusrauand explained by Dowson as* a wooden defence ’ (SI supra), 
that is, a * palisade ’ or * stockade \ Shams uses it again on 149, 1. 9, and there 
Dowson has given it the meaning of ‘wooden huts’. (303 infra). See also Text, 
167, last line, where a or wooden palisade ten gaz in breadth and seven 
gaz in height is said to have been put up all round the jungle, into which the 
wild elephants were driven and caught, by what is known as the ‘ roping- 
in ’ or ‘ Kheddah 9 method of capturing these beasts. 

In the very valuable account of Sultan Firuz’s first invasion of Lakh- 
nauti, which can be read in Barani’s history, he explicitly stales that “the 
men in the army received orders to set up a Katgliara.” ^ 

xrJC^s y (590, ]. 6). The word occurs again at the same page on 

1. 12 and at 591,1. 10, where it is said that when the camping-ground was 
changed, the soldiers came out of the ‘ Kathghar.’ A 

III. 294, l. 2 from foot. [Shamsu-d-clm\ fortified himself in the islands 

of Ikddla. 

It is clear from this author’s description, that Ikdala was situated 
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somewhere near Pandua in the midst of swamps and that there was a river 
at a distance of seven Kos from it. Westmacott identified it with the 
village of Ekdala in the Dhanjar pargana of Dinajpur district. This place 
lies about twenty-three miles north of (Hazrat) Pandua in Malda district, 
forty-two miles north of Lakhnauti or Gaur, and 15 miles west of Ghora- 
ghat on the Malda side of the river Tangan. (J. A. S. B. 1874, pp. 244, 245). 
Westmacott’s identification has been confirmed and upheld by later 
research. Mr. H. E. Stapleton recently declared in a paper read before the 
Royal Asiatic Society of London that “ Ekdala occupied an area of about 
25 miles in the present Dinajpur district. It was enclosed within a broad 
moat which was formed by linking up the Chirainati and Bidiya rivers 
by canals. The site of the battle between Shamsu-d-din Ilyas and the 
Dehli Sultan must have been the plain that stretches to the south of the 
southern moat for ten or twelve miles, almost to the present boundary of 
Malda district.” (Report in the Times of India, 24th April, 1934). See also 
I. G. XIX. 392, where the same view is taken. 

In the C. 11. I. (Ill, 17(1), Ikdala is described as “a village situated on 
islands in the Brahmaputra and protected by the dense jungle which cloth- 
ed the river’s banks, ” but a glance at the map must show that any reference 
to the Brahmaputra in the Malda or Dinajpur district is unthinkable and 
must be founded on some inadvertence or misapprehension. 

III. 294, footnote. Bar am says that the Saltan's march was 

through Gorakhpur , Kharonsa and Tirhiit . 

Abul Fazl says Kharonsa was a Mahal in Sarkar Bahraich, Suha 
Awadh, and that the town had a stone fort in his day. (Ain, Tr. II. 176). 
There is a village named Khorasa in the Gonda district of the U. P. It 
has a branch post-office (vide the Post Office Guide) and lies about five miles 
distant from the modern town of Gonda. 

III. 296, l. 21. 1 ’dtdr Khan cried, 4 0 Shams-i-Siyah ( Black Sun), 
whither art thou flying?’ 

‘Black Sun’ is meaningless and can have no application in this context. 

What Tatar Khan really said was ‘4* 3J ^ (1. 11). “ 0 black- 

faced Shams[u-d*dm], whitlier art thou wending? ” 

‘ Black-faced’ has, probably, a double meaning. It refers primarily to 
the dusky complexion of the Bengal Sultan who was not fair and ruddy 
like the Turks. It is also employed as a term of reproach or revilement, 
signifying a coward, dastard or poltroon, whose face had been blackened 
or disgraced by flight. The inhabitants of Bengal are contemptuously 
called by Barani also, who says in his account of Firuz Shah’s 

invasion that 44 heaps and heaps of those black-faced ones were slain/’ 
±a\ j w U jy j dil j\ (592, 1. 3 f. f.). 

III. 297, l. 14. For Bengal was a land of swamps . 

0: 4 3 ; 119, 1. 5 f. f. Dowson says in the footnote that 
three Mss. agree in reading or words which have no appropriate 
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|fl. $98,lasit line. 

meaning. He lias therefore read tHe word as But is quite correct. It 

means ‘virile or stalwart fighting men, infantry.’ It has the same signification 
as the Persian* Piada*, the Hindi Paik, and the English ‘Foot’. Shams uses 
the word more than once in this sense. For instance, he says that Shamsu-d- 
dxn Ilyas a* tacked Firuz Shah “ with a large army and innumerable foot- 
soldiers”. ti'. s <1)1 jl j (114, 1. 1 f.f.). Elsewhere, he writes, 

j\jr j>3J> «>W l; <>&; 3 (149, 1. 15). “ The King of 

Bangala entrenched himself in the islands of Ikdala with all his foot- 
soldiers” It is also said of Zafar Khan that he had u a countless 

number of Bengali foot-soldiers in his train’’. 3 ^1 

(207, 1. 1). B. also employs the phrase j\ j* 44 several 

thousand brave (lit. manly) foot-soldiers”. is found also in the T. 

A. (236, 1. 2 f . f .). means ‘a man, a man of intrepidity It also signifies 

‘ the being or standing on foot ’ and J is the plural form (Richardson). 
F. speaks of J J-Ol (I. 49, ]. 5) and 3 * A (I. 73, 1. 17). 

JLj jJiW* I u Brave warriors ” also occurs. (I. 50,1,2). Hajji Dabiruses JHj 
for * infantry ’. (Z. W. 906, 1. 18). Turmuz was called J Wl 4 The City 

of Men’, because it was 4 a virgin city’ and had never been captured by 
any enemy. (Miles, Tr. Sliajrat-al-Atrak , 147 and 148 Note). Barani 
repeatedly speaks of the martial spirit and truculence of the Paiks of 
Bengal who are the of this passage. (Test, 83, 1. 2 f. f.; 593, 1. 2). 
They were, in fact, 44 the landed militia of the province, who combined 
with the most profound barbarism, and the blindest devotion to the will 
of their chiefs, a fervency and unquietness of disposition which rendered 
them an important and formidable class of the population”. (Stirling 
Account of Orissa. 1810, p. 38). What Shams means is that the province 
was difficult to conquer, because its kings could command an inexhaustible 
supply of man-power in these Paiks. 

III. 298, last line. In that country , there is no other village than the 
Kharak . 

The meaning of this vernacular word is not quite certain, but 
the above rendering is, in any case, erroneous. What Shams says 
is gp* cx*J O' 125, 1. 2. 44 In that district, there is 

no village without a Kharak [or Kharaks}' 9 . Shams has just stated 
that there were 44 fifty KharaJcs in Great Laras and forty in Little Laras”. 
Dowson remarks that the reading of Mr. Thomas’s Ms. is instead of 
But if ^ means the same as V 4 village it is difficult to under- 
stand how Great and Little Laras, each of which is spoken of as a 
(village), could have contained fifty or forty ‘villages’. Raverty tells us 
that 44 Kharak in Hindi means a cattle shed, but here seems to refer to a 
dwelling such as the Jats of the Kharal and Sill tribes construct— a flat 
roof of thatch or canes raised on poles, but without sides or walls ” (Mihran 
in J, A. S. B. 1892, p. 266). ‘Kharak in other words, is the French 
‘Hangar” “a cart-house, or covered shed”. The Hindi Dictionary 

40 
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published by the Nagari Prachdrini Sabha called Hindi Shdbda Sagar 
says it means ‘a cattle-shed or enclosure \ but it is also said to be used for 
* a field in which cattle can graze’, i.e . lands which are not culturable, but 
good enough for pasture, and that may be the meaning here. 

HI. 300, l. 5. That [ the canal] from the Jumna was called Rajiwah and 
the other [that from the Sutlej] Alagh-Khani. 

Raverty proposes the emendations, ‘ Rajirah’ and ‘Agharaani’ (Mihran, 
267), but these names carry no meaning with them. The right readings seem 
to me to be 1 Rajabwah ’ and * Ulughkhani.’ The designations were given, I 
think, in honour or commemoration of the Sultan’s father and his cousin. 
The former’s name was Salar Rajak and the latter had the title of Ulugh 
Khan [not ‘Alagh Khan ’], before he became Sultan. •bfJ 4 Rajabwah ’ 
means “ the Wah or Canal of Rajab.” Mir-wah, Khan-wah, Maqsuda-wab are 
well-known canals in Sindh. Sultan Firuz himself has left it on record 
that when he founded two new qasbas near the village of Maluh or Malcha, 
he gave one the name of Salarpur and the other that of Tughlaqpur. 
{Futuhat t 381 infra). There is a Salarpur in Alwar and a town called 
Rajabpur is mentioned in the Zafarnama of Yazdi and the Malfuzat , 
in connection with the invasion of Timur. (492 and 428 infra). There is 
another Rajabpur in Moradabad district, U.P. also. (Post Office Guide). 

III. 300, l. 8. The author's father .... held the office of Shabnavis. 

Dowson has not explained the meaning of 4 Shabnavis ’ and it is not 
easy to say what it means or to describe the duties of the office. The words 
in the text are C)\+\jr (127, 1. 4 f. f.) which may mean 

that he “held the post of Night- clerk of the Khawwas " , i.e. of the body of 
special slaves, servants or courtiers, who had to be in attendance upon the 
Sultan by turns. As the author’s father is said to have been employed in the 
Sultan’s own palace [ 03^] and to have been one of the it is 

not unlikely that he was the clerk who kept the muster-roll of the Khawtcas 
and registered the attendance of those who were bound to do night-duty. 
Elsewhere also, Shams declares that his father was included among the 
special attendants of the Court. (138, 1. 3 f.f.). This 

word * Shabnavis’ occurs also in the T.M., where it is said that Khwaja 
Hajji Shabnavis was made Naib-i- Arz-i-Mamalik (Text, 83,1. 5), but this 
is the only other instance of its use that is known to me. 

III. 301, L 9. Kashas of J anid and Dahatrath and the town of Hdnsi 
and its dependencies. 

4 Janid ’ must be an error for 4 Jind ’ or ‘Jhind \ Dhatrath lies about ten 
miles north-east of Jhind. Dowson seems to have read j 
but the B.I. Text has f a :r V 5 “ City of Hansi and'Tughlaq- 

pur alias Sapidam [Safidon] , ’ # which seems correct. Jind, Dhatrath and 
Tughlaqpur are all registered in the Ain as Mahals in the Sarkar of Hisar 
Firuza. (Tr. II. 294). Tughlaqpur and Aspandi (Safldon) are both men- 
tioned in the Zafarnama of Yazdi and the Malfuzat-i-Timuri. Safidon 
was seven kos from Kithal and Tughlaqpur six Kos from Safidon. (431, 
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494 infra), Saf Idon is about 15 miles north-east of Jhlnd and shown in 
Constable, Pl. 25 B c. The name is said to be derived from Sarpadamana> 
“ the wholesale destruction of serpents ” by Janamejaya to avenge the 
death of his father Parikshit, which is said to have taken place on this 
spot. (I. G. XXI. 349). 

III. 303, h 5. The Sardi of Shaikh Yar Paran . 

Barani mentions Malik Yar Paran among the holy men who lived in 
the reign of Ghiyasu-d-din Balban. (112, 1 . 9). See also Dorn, History of 
the Afghans. (II. 12). Abul Fazl includes the Tomb of Malik Yar-i-Piran 
[Friend of the Saints?] among the architectural monuments of the Dehli 
of his day. (Ain, Tr. II. 279). 

III. 303, l. 11 from foot. The fare of a carriage was four silver JUals. 

There is nothing corresponding to the word “ silver ” in the text (136, 
1 . 6 ) and it is an interpolation which is calculated to mislead the reader. 
The Chita f Jital or Jaitil was a copper [or billon] coin of small value. Its 
weight is not definitely known. It was either about 144 or 172 grs. in 
weight and it is a moot point whether 50 Jitals or 64 were equal in value 
to the Tanga of silver, which weighed about 175 grs. The question is dis- 
cussed at length by Mr. II. Nelson Wright and Mr. H. ft. Neville in Art. 248 
of the Numismatic Supplement No. XXXVIII to the J. A. S. B. (1924). 

III. 304, l. 3 from foot, fie [Zafar Khan ] received 30,000 tankas to 

get his clothes washed. 

cil ; 141, 1. 4. This curious phrase or custom finds an 

echo in the Travels of Ibn Batuta who declares that soon after his arrival 
in Dehli, the Vazir Ahmad Ayaz made him a present of two thousand 
dinars, saying “This is to enable you to get your clothes washed". (Lee's 
Tr. 139 ; Defrdmery, III. 381; Gibb, 206). Elsewhere, he states that when- 
ever a stranger of position pays his respects to the Sultan, the latter gives 
him “ a robe of honour and a sum of money to wash his head according 
to their custom". (Gibb, 200 ; Defremery, III. 226). Manucci says of the 
Mughal princesses “ that in addition to their fixed allowances and pensions, 
they often receive from the King, special presents in cash, under the pre- 
text that it was to buy betel or perfumes or shoes.” (Storia, II. 341). He 
also states that “ the Revenues of the City of Surat which are said to have 
amounted to twelve lacs of Rupees had been given by Shah Jahan to his 
daughter, Begom Saeb, to meet her expenditure on betel ( Ih . 1. 65). Baihaqi 
writes that Sultan Mas'ud gave ten thousand dirhams to the Khalif's 
ambassador to go to the yarmnbeh , i. e. the bath. (Text 456, 1. 4 f. L). 

III. 305, h 3 from foot. There were two tents for cooking and 

domestic work. There were also one hundred 
and eighty standards of various kinds . 

^ jl j {** w-’V 3 jdA j [j*] ) ; 144 ^ i as t line. The 

word ‘ Maratib 9 is here rendered by “ tents for domestic work”. When it 
occurs again (Text, 225, 1. 3 ; 247, 1. 13), it is translated as “ titles 99 . (329 and 
336 infra). It is elear frotn other passages in which it is used that hpth.tto 
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above explanations are wrong and that it really signifies “ drums, trumpets 
and banners ” or other 4 emblems of rank or dignity ’. 

For instance Shams writes: (275, 1. 17). 

S* y 1 ^ i ^ ^ j 3 | j 3 S>\ j* c^V ^ 0 ^ 

(3G3, 1. 4) 

(274, 1. 6) Jl\s ^ ^ 

Ibn Batuta informs us that when he sailed down the river Indus with 
‘Alau-l-Mulk, the governor of Lahri Bandar, two out of the fifteen ships 
carried the Amir’s Maratib. He then explains that they consisted of 
“banners, kettle-drums, trumpets, clarions and flutes”. (Defremery, III. 
110=Gibb. 186). Elsewhere, he states that such Maratib , i.e. “kettle drums 
and banners 99 j JU*I were conferred only on the great Amirs. 
(Defremery, III. 106). The drums and trumpets appear to have gone 
with the banners, the standards of which may have been fixed or attached to 
the musical instruments. Minhij states that in Chingiz Khan’s army, there 
were 800 (or 600) i.e. banners or standards and one thousand horsemen 
were enrolled under each banner. (T. N. 338, 1. 2; Raverty’s Tr. 968). As 
Sultan Firuz is said to have marched with ninety thousand cavalry under 
just one hundred and eighty and there must have been two of these 
insignia for every troop of one thousand. 

In the Mughal period, the Mahi-Maratib, the Fish-banner or standard 
was one of the highest honours. A fish of gilt copper, about four feet in 
length, was placed horizontally on the point of a spear and borne on an 
elephant or a camel, along with two gilt balls. (Irvine, A. I. M. 31, 33). 

HI. 307, l 14. The Sul tan bethought him that they were not near Hisar- 
Firozahjhe neighbourhood of which was in a disturbed 
state. 

c— - j' uJU ^ 

; 148, 1. 2. The meaning is that as the fief-holder [^] of Hisar Firuza, 
i. e. the Amir who held charge of the district on behalf of the Sultan 
and was responsible for the preservation of law and order in it, was not at 
his post, it was necessary to depute a specially qualified officer who could 
cope with the 4 accursed ’ Mongol hosts and prove an efficient Warden of the 
Marches against their aggressive inroads and predatory violence. In the 
Tarm-i'Mubarakshahi (Text, 127, 1. 5 f.f.; E. D. IV. 9), Tatar Khan is said 
to have been appointed Governor of Multin to guard the Ghazni frontier 
and after his death, Malik Mardan Daulat to have been sent there because 
there was no other Amir capable of putting down the assaults of these 
accursed foes. {Ibid. Text, 133, 1. 9, Tr. E. D. IV. 134). o’) [lit. this 

side] is a periphrastic phrase like * undersigned ’. The author of the Maasiru- 
l-Umara, states that after Aurangzeb’s death, the prince Muhammad ‘Azam 
Sh&h wrote to his son Bidar Bakht to stay in Malwa until his own arrival 
there; ^ Cf) lr * OH. 659, 1. 11). and 

or ^ and » 3 j*. are frequently used for ' the person writing’ an 3 ‘the 
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person addressed ’ in the Insha-i-Harkaran. a i so occurs in a letter 

of Babur quoted by F. (I. 192, 1. 9). 

HI. 308, l . 2 from foot. During the night , the "King of the Blacks ” 

mounted the eastern roof and urging his 
Bengalis to tcork energetically , they laboured 
all night and restored the ruined fort. 

This is very different from the real meaning. What Shams writes is 
<jl^ 1* J 

j, JiJ. (151, last line). “ When the night came to an end 
and the King of the Wanderers, (or the Planets, i. e. the Sun) mounted 
the balcony of the East, [when the Sun rose], the people of Bengal rebuilt 
the bastion of the fort in a single night by [dint of] the most strenuous 
labour and mutual co-operation’’. 

Dowson seems to have readO^V* but the right reading iso'Or* 

The phrase occurs again in Shams’ account of the Thatta campaign. 

j j ^ ^1 (225,1.7). Amir Khusrau uses 

for the ‘ planets’ in the Qiranu-s-S'adain (‘Aligarh Litho. p. 88, last 
verse). And Sharafu-d-din Yazdi writes: } * r O* 4 ^ 3* 

(Z.N, II. 154,1. 14) c^\j\ j. Jit* j J* 1 ^ ** ->*’’• (See also 

Ibid, 116, 1.7; 122,1.11). Steingass says means ‘planets’ and that 
•jL. signifies the Sun. 

III. 311, l. 2. Malik Kabul , otherwise called Toraband. 

This Amir is mentioned by Barani also in his list of Firuz Shah’s 
principal officials and courtiers. (528, 1. 5). The sobriquet is especially men- 
tioned, because there was another Malik Qabul who was entitled Quran - 
Khwdn and Amir-i-Majlis. (Ibid. 527, 1. 14 ; Shams, 454, 1. 5 f. £ ; T. M.in 
E. D. IV, 14). Still another Malik Qabul, who was styled Sar-pardahdar 
(Head Chamberlain), is said by F. (I. 146, 1. 5 f. f.) and the T. M. (E. 
D. IV. 9) to have been sent with an army to repel a Mughal invasion in 759 
H. ‘Toraband’ per haps means ‘Binder on of the Tora,’ In Hindustani, 

* Tora ’ signifies ‘ a cluster, or bouquet of flowers,’ and also ‘a jewel, pendant 
or ornament made of gold and silver ribbons and gems, which is tied to the 
turban.’ This Malik Qabul was perhaps the Lord-in-Waiting whose duty 
it was to tie the 1 tora ’ on to the Emperor’s turban. But he may have been 
so called, also because he was personally distinguished for the beauty and 
stylish manner in which he wore the ‘ tora ’ himself. 

HI. 312, l. 8. Sultan Firoz , then to the joy of his friends , went back to 
his garden. 

c+d!f 3t * (S y*. f l " ^ 3j -c* ; 162, 1* 3 f. f* 

As the Sultan was encamped in a hostile country in the midst of swamps 
and jungles, he could not have had any garden of his own to go to* The fact is 
that the phrase <£y*. has really no meaning and is inserted merely as 
a jingle to rhyme with Shams is very fond of interpolating 
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stilted phrases and hackneyed rhetorical expressions merely for their 
credence or sonorous effect. His style, when He waxes eloquent, is a dege- 
nerate imitation of the or “ rhymed prose, which is so common in 
ornate writing in all Muhammadan languages. 7 ’ (Browne, L. H. P. II. 21). 

It will suffice to quote here two other gems of similarly bombastic writing 
to exemplify the meaningless exuberance of this Persian Euphemism. 

206, 1. 10. And again, u^y . ; 374, 1. 7. 

It is needless to say that a literal rendering of d^y. and Ok-j- 5 here would 
be productive only of bathos and absurdity. Other specimens of this 
florid fustian will be found at Text, 49, 79, 114, 123, 182, 358, 390. 

III. 312, h 5 from foot At that time, the Rai of Jajnaqar, by name 

Adaya , had deemed it expedient to quit 
Banarasi. 

(164, 1. 4) & J qr* J k- i3^ 4 rrO* £>' J*. 

The name of the Baja is given as Adesar or Udesar in the body of theB. I. 
Text and the variant is relegated to a footnote. In the corresponding 
passage of Dowson’s translation of the Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi , Adaya is 
said to have been taken captive at a place called ‘ Sikra 7 or ‘ Sankra 9 or 
‘Satgahra’ along with Shakar Khatun, the daughter of the Raja of that 
place, who is there called Rai Sadhan. (E. D. IV. 10). At the same time, the 
name of the Raja of Banarasi itself is given as ‘ Pirbahan-dev 7 or Birbhan- 
dev \ {Ibid. 11). Now, wo know from contemporary inscriptions that 
Virabhanudeva III was ruling in Orissa from Shaka 1274 to 1300—1852- 
1378 A. C. This engenders the suspicion that the interjection of the name 
of ‘Adaya 9 here may be founded on some error. Moreover, the T. A., P. 
and B., who have copied their accounts almost word for word from the T. 
M., say nothing whatever about ‘Adaya 9 and Hajji Dabir states that Shakar 
Khatun was captured with her nurse , , the Arabic equivalent of the 

Persian (Z. W. 897, 1. 20). An examination of the now published 
Text of the Tar . Mub. (129, 1 . 5), also shows that he is right. ‘Adaya^ in 
Dowson’s rendering is due to a mistranslation of \ with a nurse. 

As regards the ‘Adaya’ who is mentioned here, the fact that Adesar 
or ‘ Udesar 9 is the reading in the best Manuscripts may indicate that 
Shams’s statement about ‘Adesar' or 1 Udesar 7 having been the name of the 
Raja is perhaps due to the designation of the Raja of Jajnagar having 
been confounded with that of his kingdom. or The Rai, 

i. e. Raja of Udisa or Udesar, would seem to have been misunderstood as 
“the Raja named Udisa or Udesar.” Udisa «•**! can be easily misread 
as Adaya or Adaya in Persian writing. See also my note on IV. 10. 

III. 316, l 23. He caused the following lines to be inscribed 

on the walls of the Kushk-i-Shikar rav at 

Firozdbdd and on the domes of the Kiishk-i-NuzuL 
The correct name of the first of these palaces is Kushk-i- Shikar • See 
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Dowson’s own translation on p. 303 supra. The B. I. Text has it right : 

ji & t])j jilt ^ jjj j jlSsi CjjLp j3 

i| jlTjjjj ,0}j> 3 177,1. 7. The Kushk-i-Shikar was a 

hunting-box situated on what is now called the Ridge. * Rav ’ (in ‘ Shikar- 
rav ’) is an excrescence or intrusive error due to the scribe having misread 
or misunderstood the words j y* and 03 J* which occur after in the 
sentence quoted above. 

III. 317, l. 6. After the lapse of two half years every man returned . 
This is a mistake for ‘ two years and a half/ JL- p j\ -u» ^ 

; 178, 1. 5 f. f. See Dowson’s own tranlsation, 315 ante , where he tells us 
that the Sultan “ stayed two years and seven months in these territories.” 
(Text, 172, 1. 5). See also Ibid. 250, 1. 1, where the statement is repeated 
and the phrase used is JL* ^ According to the T.M. also, Firuz 
marched against Lakhnauti in 760 H. and returned to Dehli in Rajab, 762 
H. (Text, 127, 130 ; E.D. IV. 9-11). Sec also the T. A. (115-116) and F. (I. 
146-7), where the same statement occurs. Barani uses for * seven 

and a half ’ (305, 1. 11) and ^ for ‘one and a half*. (310, 1. 12). 

III. 317, l. 14. One day % the Sultan Firoz went hunting and having 
separated from his followers , went to a garden where 
he met a woman etc. 

The whole passage has been misunderstood and the real sense obscured. 
The king who went out to hunt and met a woman in a garden was 
not Firiiz, but some unnamed ruler of olden times. What Shams says 
(181, 1. 12 f.f.) is that he had read this “anecdote about bygone sovereigns ” 
{Crr^Cj} 9 ^ in the Khainirl-Majalis , which is a collection of the 

Discourses or Table-talk of Shaikh Nasiru-d-din Mahmud, Chiragh-i- 
Dehli, made by a disciple named Hamid. (Houtsma, E. I., I. 862). 

The story is, in fact, an ancient folk-tale which is fathered in Fir- 
dausi’s Shahnama on the Sasanian Emperor Bahram Gaur. (Ed. Macan, 
III. 1514 ; Rogers’ Trans., 410). It is told also in Burton’s Translation of the 
AlfLaila (Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, Vol. V. 87-88, Nights 
389-90), where the hero is Naushirvan-i-‘Adil. Still another variant is 
the Adventure of an unnamed King with a Gardener’s Daughter which 
is related by Jahangir in his Tuzuk. (Text, 251, 1. 8 f. f. ; Tr. II, 50-2— E.D. 
VI, 364). In the Shahnama version, the drink offered is the milk of a 
cow; in the Alf Laila, it is the juice of a sugar-cane and in the Tuzuk 
that of a pomegranate. Two different versions of the same saga arrest 
attention in the Akhldq-i-Muhsini of Husain Waiz Kashifi, Chap. XV 
(Justice). In one of them, the king’s name is given as Qubad, (he father 
of Naushirvan, and the drink is cow’s milk; in the other, it is Bahram 
Gaur and the liquid pomegranate juice. In the anecdote as it is repeated by 
Shams, it is the juice of a bunch of grapes. 

III. 318, l 1. And passing by the valleys of Nakhach nuh garhi , he 
arrived with his army at Nagarkot . 
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j m T j j>f < jcjl; (j 1-' _r £••** - j j j\> ^ 31 

186, 1. 2. 

This is a somewhat difficult passage, but whatever the precise mean- 
ing of Nuhgirihi may be, it is certain that* Nachakh-i-nuh-garhi ’ ( 4 Na- 
khaeh of the Nine Forts ’ in the Footnote) is not a toponym at all, and 
must exist only in the country of Nowhere. Nachakh means ‘ spear ’.Shams 
employs the identical phrase in his narrative of Firuz Shah’s Bengal cam- 
paign. 

a. »(i j jj.% fiA S}~\ ^ tb\i 

114, 1. 14. “ In the meantime, the King of the Bengalis came up all of 
a sudden and drawing the Ndchakh-i-Nuhgirihi, rushed towards the army 
of H. M. Firuz Shah”. 

“ Nachakh”, says Richardson, means “ axe, halbert, mace”; the Far- 
hangi-J ahangtri states that it is jj x, an axe carried on or tied to the 
saddle, and the Ghiydsu-l-LugMt speaks of it as a ‘ small lance ’ 
i. e- a javelin. 

is used along with jr^ or j? by Baihaqi, 141, 1. 7 ; 399, 1. 6 f. f., 
and also by Barani ‘F 3 ^ 3 g 3 j? (253, 1. 5 f. f.) and jv 1 ’ 3 3 

(329, 1. 3 f. f.). Shams, in fact, has borrowed the phrase . j*' 5 from his 

favourite poet, Nizami, who says in the Sikandar-nama : 

•JJ |»* 3 ***• ^ 3 j. J 3 

{Sikandar-Ndma in Khamsa-i-Nizdmi, Bombay Lith. 1265 A.H. p. 31). 
Capt. Clarke translates the couplet thus : 

“ Drove against him the long spear of nine joints in such a way, 

“ That both his [Palangar’s] body and his coat of mail were pierced.” 
(Canto XX, couplet 36, p. 213). This word 1 Nachakh ’ or ‘ Najakh ’ is 
used on this page in four other couplets also and is rendered either as 
4 spear ’ or 4 short spear ’. (76. pp. 211-212). It occurs again in Canto XXX, 
couplet 67 ( Khamsa , p. 51, last verse), and the English equivalent there is 
44 battle-axe.” (Trans. 338). “Girih” means 4 joint, knot,’ but it is alsj used 
for the l/16th part of a tailor’s 4 gaz ’ or yard. {Ain, Tr. I. 88 note). Nine 
girihs may thus mean 9/16th of a gaz or yard, approximately, eighteen 
inches. The sentence must be therefore translated thus : 44 He hurled the 
battle-axe [or spear] of nine girihs against the warriors {lit. fighting-men) 
[o'r*. of the Zamindars [the Hindu Rajas or Chiefs] of the districts he 
passed through [on his way to Nagarkot].” 

“ Nine girihs ” must refer to the handle or shaft of the spear or 
battle-axe. If the Nachakh was a long spear, it might mean that the shaft 
was made of a strong cane or bamboo of nine joints. If the Nachakh was 
a javelin or a battle-axe, it might signify that the handle was about half a 
tailor’s yard in length. 

III. 318, 1 . 11 from foot. Other infidels have said that Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah bin Tughlik Shah held an umbrella 
over this same idol. 
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<1>T ^ j. Jx ^ ; 187, 1. 10. Lit. 44 had placed [not 4 held *] an 
umbrella on the head of the idol.” The real meaning seems to be that he 
was said to have presented as a gift or offering an umbrella which was to 
be placed over its head. Neither Barani nor any of the later epitomists 
speaks of Nagarkot having been conquered by Muhammad Tughlaq, though 
the fact is mentioned in the Qasida written by the contemporary poet 
Badr-i-chach, who says that the event took place in A. H. 738, when the 
Sun was in Cancer. (570 post). This would indicate that the great army 
which was despatched about this time for the conquest of the Qarachal 
[Kurmachal or Gargachal], i. e . the sub-Himalayan range in the districts 
now known as Kumaon and Garhwal, advanced as far as Nagarkot and 
compelled the Raja to nominally acknowledge the supremacy of Muham- 
mad and hold the fortress as his vassal. A. H, 738 began on 30tH July, 1337 
and ended on 19th July, 1338. The event must have taken place about 
June 1338, as the Sun was then in Cancer. It was during the return 
journey that disaster overtook the army of invasion. The monsoon rains 
are very heavy in those regions. 

III. 319, l. 13. The Sultan [ Firuz ] with much dignity placed his hand 
on the hade of the Rai [of Nagarkot]. 

It may be worth while to note that in a poetical chronicle of the Katoch 
Kings, written by or under the patronage of a Raja of Kangra named 
Manik Chand in V. S. 1619 (1562 A. C.) which is called Dhar ma Chand 
Nataka , there is a reference to the surrender of Kangra fort to Sultan 
Firuz and the writer explicitly states that the Raja went out to meet the 
Sultan and the Sultan placed his hand on the Raja's hack. The poet says: 

4 Rupchandar harkar charho Dileswar Surtan 
Bahut helkar pag paro pith hath lei San 9 . 

4 Rupchandar went forth to meet the Sultan, the Lord of Dehli, and 
bowed very low down to his feet; the king put his hand on his back/ 
(J. Hutchison and J. P. Vogel’s art. on The History of Kangra State in the 
Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, VIII. (1920), p. 35). This 
Rupachandra’s coins also have been found. (Cunningham, C. M. I. p. 105). 
Jahangir tells in his Tuzuk another anecdote in connection with Firiiz/s 
visit to Nagarkot. It was related to him probably by some one who had 
taken part in the conquest of the stronghold by his own army in 1030 A. H. 
(Text, 318, 1.2 f. f.;Tr. II. 184). 

III. 321, l. 1. When the muster was called , four , ten and eleoen fold 
of irregulars ( Ghair-icajh ) appeared. 
o ^ ^ y? 5* Jp**«*l ; 193, 1. 2 f. f. 

Dowson observes that he has 44 translated the passage somewhat doubt- 
fully with the light of the context.” The real meaning is that the ghair- 
wajhi — the soldiers who were not on the feudal establishment and were 
paid, not by regular jagirs or lands held on condition of military service 
but by assignments on the land revenue or in cash,— obtained (as an ad- 
vance) four dah-yazdah, four ane-tenths, that is, four-tenths or 40 per cent 
' 41 
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of tKeir annual allowance. For the meaning of dahryazdah , see my note on 
1 T . 76, 1. 20. Barani also uses dah-yazdah for ‘ one-tenth \ (429, 1. 21). Dow- 
scn has rendered it wrongly as 41 one in ten or one in eleven” at p. 230 ante. 
III. 321, l. 6. March of Firuz Shah to Thatta. 

This invasion is put by the C. H. I. (III. ISO) into 1362-3 A.C. 
(763-764 A. H.). But this is more than doubtful, and there is no authority 
for it in the Chronicles. All that the T. M. (Text, 130, 1. 8 ; E. D. IV. 11), the 
T. A. (116-7) and F. (1. 147-148) state is that Firuz returned from Lakhnauti 
in Rajab, 762 A.H. (May-June, 1361 A. C.), that he had the Sirhind Canal 
excavated “some time afterwards ” that he marched subsequently against 
Nagarkot and “ after conquering it , he proceeded against Thatta.” (T. M. 
Text, 131, 1. 1 ; E. D. IV. p. 12). The next event that is recorded is the 
death of Khan-i-Jahan in 772 A. H. (131, 1. 12). 

Now, Shams explicitly declares that “ four whole years passed after 
the Sultan’s return from Lakhnauti, during which he stayed at Dehli and 
attended to the affairs of his people.” (319 ante ; Text, 191, 1. 2). Firuz, 
then, could not have left Dehli for Nagarkot before Rajab, 766 H. (Mareh- 
April, 1365). As that stronghoid is said to have held out fcr six months 
(319 ante), he could not have reached Thatta before the middle of 767 H, 
(February 1366). The rainy season of that year was passed in Gujarat. The 
conquest of the town (after the protracted military operations of the 
second campaign and the arrival of fresh reinforcements from Dehli) 
could not possibly have taken place before the middle of 768 II. (March 
1367 A. C.). The embassy from Bah ram Khan Mazandarani which is said 
to have arrived when the Sultan was in Gujarat must be therefore put into 
the latter half of 1366 A. C. We know from the Bahmani chronicles that 
Bahrain Khan rebelled about 767-8 H. (F. I. 2924; Briggs’ Tr. II. 819- 
323). He must have solicited the intervention of the Dehli Sultan only 
when he knew that the unequal contest between himself and his suzerain 
must terminate most disastrously for himself, if he was not reinforced by 
some other first class power. 

III. 325, l. 18. If a lethal weed had been wanted, it could not have been 
found. 

What Shams really means is a tooth-pick. aUL s\j. ^ jfl; 
209, 1. 4 f. f. 44 If a thorn (or thistle) was wanted for cleaning the teeth, 
it would not have been found.” is a toothpick. 

Ill, 327, l. 6. The irregulars having received six , ten and eleven 
(tankas?) from the kindness of the Sultan, in a short 
time they were all horsed . 

a A j\ y* \j sf 

( 220 , 1 . 8 ). 

‘ The general sense ’ is certainly not 4 obvious’ here and it is very 
insufficiently and imperfectly indicated by this rendering. What Shams 
means is that the 4 Irregulars’ obtained advances of six-tenths or three- 
fifths of their fixed allowances in cash from the Sultan’s treasury and 
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were thus able to purchase now mounts and equip themselves. Cf. my Note 
on III. P- 321, 1. 1, ante. 

III. 328, l 4. The officers of Government should he strictly enjoined to 
do them no harm , so that something might come to the 
soldiers. 

t b oty r x:S xfv. 22 L, 1. 11. “ They [the 
officers] should be peremptorily ordered not to*worry them [the Wajhdars, 
who had received advances in cash from the Treasury] until the people 
on this side (i.e. the Sultan himself and his army) arrived at Dehli ” 
is used here again as a periphrastical expression for the person speaking 
or writing, for the Sultan himself. Shams uses the phrase again at 236, 
). 4 f. f. : aAa » *h ^ and 

also on 224, 1. 9. See my Note on III. 307, 1. 14, ante. 

III. 330, l. 10. The people of Thatta made a verse,.... saying, ‘By the 
will of God , Sultan Muhammad Tughliq died in 
pursuit of us and Sultan Firoz Shah has fled before us? 

The ipsissima verba of the vernacular ‘bait* are printed thus in the 
Bibl. Ind. Text. V ^ } I y W" ^ J. ; 231, L 2 f. f. I venture to read 
this mutilated and corrupt distich thus: &r. 4. b‘ 4 - 4 4b) 

Barkat-i-Shaikh Pattha-Ek mua.ek bhaga. “ By the blessing of Shaikh 
Pattha, one [Muhammad TughlaqJ died; one [B’iruz Tughlaq] fled. 1 ' 

Shaikh Pattho or Pir Pattho is the patron saint of Thatta. His 
shrine in the Makli hills near the town has been for centuries a noted 
place of pilgrimage ( Thrlkh-i-Tahlri in E. D. I. 274), and it is so still. 
The author of the Maasiru-l-Umara writes that “ his real name was 
Ibrahim and his * laqab ’ Shih-i-‘ Alam. He was the disciple and deputy 
of Shaikh Bahau-d-din Zakarriya of Multan and his shrine near Thatta 
is visited every week by the high as well as the low. (B. I. Text, III, 
311). According to the local tradition, he was a contemporary of the 
poet S'adi. (Wood, Journey to the Source of the Oxus, Ed. Yule, p. 5). 
III. 330, l. 13 from foot. When the Sultan arrived, he perceived that 

the inhabitants ■■ had destroyed all their 
spring crop. 

They had done nothing of the sort. *** 4-l 1 ^ ao 

• ai Jb c*|jj <ii ^ jjJ./ ^l^;232, 1. 8. “He saw that 
all their people had sown the spring crop and taken great pains with 
it; the crop (the grain) was just then only half-ripe. "(Vide 1. 8 f. f. below). 
»y .x-J j| j* y lie jy* & ob; , ‘ because the new grain had not yet 
arrived at maturity ’ or “ the crop was not yet ripe,” as Dowson puts it. 

according to Steingass, is * unripe grain, vetches or pulse in the 
pod,’ and the same explanation is given in the Ohiydsu-l-Lughat. 

The fact of the matter is that when Firuz first invaded Thatta from 
the Dehli side, he arrived late in the season, after the crops had matured 
and been reaped and garnered by the Sindhi cultivators. His supplies werq 
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thus cut off and the army suffered from famine. The tables were just 
turned in this second campaign. As the Sindhis never imagined that he 
would return, they had toiled hard in his absence in tilling the soil and 
raising the RaVi crop. This time, Firuz took care to arrive early, just 
when the crop was only half-ripe and had not been reaped. The Sindhis 
fled, deserted their homes and took refuge in the earthen fortifications on 
the other side of the river. The invaders then reaped and gathered what 
the indigenes had sown and profited by the latters' labours. It was now 
the turn of the inhabitants of Thatta to feel the pinch of hunger and the 
garrison had to surrender for want of provisions. See 333-4 infra. The 
people of Thatta did not “destroy their crops on the bank of the Sindh”, 
when they heard of the return of the Sultan, as Dowson states, on 1. 18. 
They only deserted theirhomes, leaving the villages on the bank depopulat- 
ed, ^y yj J. ^ (232, 1. 6) and fled to the other side 

of the river. It they had 4 destroyed/ all their spring crop, Firiiz and his 
army would not have lived in clover as they did and he would have had 
to retire discomfited, just as before, for lack of food and forage. 

III. 338, l. 7. The Jam and Babinia had a residence appointed for 
them near the royal palace. 

But the words in the text are l£I j- ; 253, 1. 12. “ Adjoining 

the Caravanserai of the Queen.” The Sarai was, like the Hauz-i-Rani , 
(The Rani's Tank), a work of public utility erected by the Hindu consort 
of some former Sultan. 4 The land of the Sarai of Malika ' is said by 
Shams (303 ante) to have been one of the eighteen villages and Qasbas 
which 4 were acquired' for the town-planning scheme connected with the 
foundation of Firuzabad. (Text, 134, 1. 1 f. 1), But also means 
44 palace” and it may have been the private residence of the lady. 

III. 338, /. 3. Invention of the Tas-i-Ghariyal (a clock or bell to tell 
the time). 

Almost every word here is wrong. The Sultan did not 4 invent' the 
Tas, and the Tas-i-Ghariyal was neither 4 a clock ' in the modern sense of 
that word, nor a ‘ bell/ Bells are taboo in Islam. All that Firuz did was to 
order that the hour of the day should be publicly announced. The Tas-i- 
Ghariyal was not a ‘chiming clock’, as Fanshawe states, (D. P. P. 58), 
but a 4 gong ', and it is thus described by the Emperor Babur. 41 A body of 
Ghariyalis is appointed in all the considerable towns of Hindustan. They 

cast a broad brass (plate) thing, perhaps as large as a tray This they 

call a Ghariyal , and hang up in a high place Also they have a vessel 

perforated at the bottom like an hour-cup, and filling in one ghari (e.c, 24 
minutes). The ghariyalis put this into water and wait till it fills. When 
it fills the first time, they strike the gong once with their mallets, when 
a second time, twice and so on till the end of the watch/' (B, N. Tr. 
516-7; Persian Trans. 203). Abul Fazl also informs us (, Jin , Tr. Jarrett, 
IIL 15), that the ‘Ghariyal' 44 is a round gong of mixed metal, shaped 
like a griddle, but thicker and suspended by a cord/' He then 
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gives an elaborate account of the Hindu method of measuring time and 
of the metallic vessel or 4 water-instrument * employed by them for that 
purpose. There are similar descriptions of the 4 Ghariyal ’ in the Voyage 
to East India of Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain, Edward Terry (E. T. I. f 
317), Fryer, (New Account of East India and Persia, Ed. 1698, p. 138) 
and other European travellers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

It will be observed that the word 4 Ghariyal ’ alone is used by Babur 
and Abul Fazl for the Gong or brass plate and not for the vessel of water. 
Shams speaks of the (Song as the Tas-i- Ghariyal. Thereat meaning of 
this phrase seems to be not the brass plate of the 4 Vessel of water ’ or 
4 clepsydra but 4 the brass plate ( Tas ) which was (i.e. used as) the Gong 
(Ghariyal)’. It may also be noted that according to the Hindustani 
dictionaries, the word for the 4 instrument ’ which measures time is Chari , 
e.g. Ret-ghari, Sand-glass, Dhup-ghari, Sun-dial, Pan-ghari or Pani-ghari , 
water-glass or clepsydra. According to them, it is the Gong which is 
called 4 Ghariyal ! The use of this word for a clock or watch is obviously 
recent. 

Shams himself does not say anywhere that Firuz 4 invented ’the Tas, 
All that he speaks of is the 3 44 The placing (fixing, establish- 

ment) of the Tds-i-ghariyal It is clear from the prosy disquisition in 
which he sets out the seven merits of the innovation, that the fundamental 
aim and object was the announcement of the hours of the day and night 
for the benefit of the prayerful and religious-minded Muslim. Its prin- 
cipal advantage, he states, was the resolution of the doubts of devout 
Musalmans in regard to the exact time of reciting the five obligatory 
prayers and other optional or supererogatory devotions and the commence- 
ment and termination of the daily fast during Ramazan. According to 
the local tradition, Firuz Shah’s Ghariyal was placed in 44 the Observatory 
which stands on the highest point of the Ridge ”, in the building now 
known as the Pir-i-Ghaib. (Fanshawe, D. P. P. 58). 

III. 338, l. 16. On court days, ...... they [the Jam and Babiniya] 

sat on his [the Sultan's] right hand , in the second 
room of mirrors , below the Chief Judge. 

i[ il*. 1.2. 44 On the second carpet , 

below the Chief Justice (or Lord Almoner) ” This word is again 
used by the author in the chapter in which he relates how Sultan Firuz 
* sat in State After describing how and at what distances on the right 
of the Imperial throne, the three highest dignitaries, viz ., the Prime 
Minister Khan-i-Jahan, the Amir Muazzam Ahmad Iqbal and Nizamu-d- 
Mulk, the Deputy Vazir sat, he informs us that on the right side, but 
behind Khan-i-Jahan, a carpet <^r) was folded and spread , at 
the head of which the Qazi Sadr-i-Jahan took his seat and Babiniya 

L Recte, Bamaniyo] sat next to him On the left side also, a similar 

carpet was folded (>V) and spread, at the head of which £afar Khan, 
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the son of Zafar Khlu sat. (Text, 280, last line). See also 469, 11. 8-9 ; 475, 

II. 4-5, and 5i4, list line, where theword cannot bear any other meaning. 
The name Babiniya is written in a bewilderingly large number of 
ways and he is called Mali in the C. H. I. (III. 180). For the correct 
form, (Bamaniyo), see my note on Vol. I. 226, 1.9 from foot. 

III. 339, 7. 7. Kurbat H^san Kangu was king in M'abar, 

Variant Qurba and Qarib mean “ relation ”, 44 kinsman ” and also 
“ son-in-law ”, like its Persian synonym Thus J° is also called 

and is said to have been the son of Ayal (or 11) Arslan, the 
of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi. (Gardezi, 78, 92 ; T. A. 10. 1. 6 f. f, ; F. 
1. 40, 1. 2). Hanking takes here to mean “ father-in-law ” (B. Tr. 1. 33 
note), but it is loosely used for any relation, especially by marriage. (E. D. 

IV. 193 Note). Raverty speaks of this 4 Ali ? as 4 Ali Qurbat \ (T. N. Tr. 

89). Barani uses for “relations and kindred ” (402,1. 5) and 

dUj' }, for 4 near relation \ (184, 1. 8 and 186, 1. 8). Shams says that 
this relative of Hasan Kangu was not only taken prisoner, but put to 
death by Bakan. This 4 Bakan 7 may be Bukka Rli of Vijayanagar. Bukka 
I was the son of Singhana I, the earliest ruler of the dynasty and was 
associated with his brother Harlhar I (1339-1354 A. C.) in the establish- 
ment of the power of the family. Bukka Rni himself reigned from 1354 
to 1379 A. C. (Duff, G. I., 219, 309). But may be a miswriting, by trans- 
position of the consonants, of jf Gopanna, the general of Bukka, who is 
known to have defeated the Sultan of Al 4 abar in 1371 A. C. 

It will be observed that this relative of Hasan Kangu is explicitly 
said by Shams to have been King of M‘abar and the ambassadors are also 
stated to have come from and returned to Mabar (the Coromandel Coast 
and Madura). In the C. H. I. (III. 181-2), this embassy is stated to h ave 
been the second sent by Bahrain Khan Mazandarani, the first having 
arrived when the Sultan was recruiting his forces in Gujarat after the 
retreat from Thatta. But this must be due to some inadvertence or con- 
fusion. Shams clearly states that the first embassy was despatched by 
Bahrain Khan, but the second by Qurbat-i-Hasan Kangu. Bahrain Khan 
was never ruler of Madura and had nothing whatever to do with it. The 
Sultans of M‘abar belonged to an entirely different dynasty. Moreover, 
Bahram Khan is said by the T. A (409, 1. 13), F. (I. 293-4) and the author 
of the Burhdn-i'Maasir (Tr. King, 27) to have been pardoned, after the 
failure of his rebellion, by Muhammad Shah Bahmani. His life was 
spared by that Sultan at the intercession of Shaikh Zainu-d-din, but he 
was banished from the kingdom and died in exile in Gujarat. The fate 
of Qurbat-i-Hasan Kangu— his capture and execution after the conquest 
of M'abar by the Hindus under Bakan (Bukka I or Gopanna) — as 
related by Shams, was so very different that the two individuals could 
not possibly have been one and the same. Briefly, the identification of 
Bahram Khan, who is variously described as the adopted son (F. I. 293, 
L 2), or brother's son and son-in-law of Hasan Kangu, with Qurbat- b- 
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Hasan Kangu is founded on error. 

Who then was this mysterious Qurbat-i- Hasan Kangu? I suggest 
that he may be Sultan FakKru-d-din Mubarakshah of Mhibar. We possess a 
large number of the coins of the Sultans of M‘abar, dating from 734 or 735 
to 779 H. These numismatic records have enabled us to compile a fairly 
satisfactory dynastic list of these rulers. We know that Fakhru-d-din 
succeeded in or about 760 H. Ilis earliest coin is dated in that year (Num. 
Supp. No. XLV to J. A. S. B. 1934, p. 68), his latest in 770 H. and these 
dates are found successively during these eleven years with the exception 
of the years 702 and 766 H. (Rodgers in J. A. S. B. LXIV, 1895, 49-50; 
Hultzsch in J. R. A. S. 1909, p. 681). We also possess an inscription dated 
1371 A. C. (773-4 14.) m which ii is recorded that Gopanna, the general of 
Bukkal, inflicted a crushing defeat upon the ‘ Turushkas’ of Madura. (Epig. 
Ind. VI 331). We may then fairly conclude that the reference is to some bat- 
tle in which Fakhru-d-din was routed and perhaps captured and put to death 
by the Hindu general in 1371 A.C.— 774 A.H. This disaster, however, does 
not appear to have extinguished the dynasty’s power. Fakhru-d-din was 
succeeded by ‘ Alau-d-dm Sikandar Shah, whose earliest known coin was 
struck in 774 and latest in 779 H. (1377-8 A.C.). That year probably marks 
the year of the complete eradication of the sway of the Sultans of M‘abar. 
III. 339, L 12. And made himself notorious for his puerile actions. 
Dowson has bowdlerised the passage. u . bM j> 

(j4 ji b cA’U-* 261, last line. What Shams 

really charges him with is something much more culpable and flagitious 
than puerility. It is pederasty, or homo-sexual vice. 

III. 339, l. 10 from foot. The ambassadors reeve sent back with assur- 
ances of his forgiveness. 

ojIm 4L.1 & ; 263, 1. 6 f. f. ‘He gave into their hands the 
bouquet of an excuse.’ lie did not “ assure them of his forgiveness ”, He 
put them off with an excuse, alleging the hardships which his army had 
recently undergone, as a reason for not complying with their request. He 
did not reject their appeal rudely but he did not also fail to remind them 
of their former rebellion and contumacy and declined firmly, but in courtly 
terms, to come to their assistance. 

III. 341, last line. There was ... .a separate jao-shughuri and deputy 
jao-shughuri and a distinct diwcm . ... for ad- 
ministering the affairs of the slaves. 
iSJs* JbV ubb ; 271, 1. 4. " Jao-shughuri ” is unintelligi- 

ble. There can be no doubt that this officer's designation was J awash or 
Chawush-i-Ghuri. cob means, according to Steingass, a sergeant, a 
beadle, a herald, a leader of an army or caravan. Richardson says that 
it is also used for ‘ a lector, any officer who precedes a magistrate or other 
great man, a pursuivant.’ Barani mentions a Shihahu-d-din Chawush-i- 
Ghuri in his list of the grandees and high officials of Sultan Ghiya su-d-din 
Tughlaq. (Text, 424, 1. 2). Malik Hisamu-d-din Ghuri is also registered as 
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an Amir of Qutbu-d-dm Mubarak {Ibid, 379, 1. 12) and Malik ‘Izzu-d-dln 
Gliuri was in the service of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad. (126, 1. 11). 
Minhaj also includes a Malik Nasiru*d-dln Miran Shah, son of Muhammad 
Ghawiish-i-Khalji in his list of the grandees of Iltutmish. (7\ N. Text, 177, 
]. 13). The meaning may be that the Chdwush or officer in charge of 
the slaves belonged to the Ghuri tribe. 

III. 342, l. 7. Bandagan’i-Mahili riding on male, buffaloes. 

Cf. Text, 327, 1. 6, where the word is spelt Baheli. Shams explains 
that they accompanied the Sultan in the chase. Some of them spread 
the nets for trapping deer, while others rode buffaloes with spears and 
lances in their hands. When a tiger was roused by the beaters from 
his lair, the buffaloes were made to interlace their horns so as to form a 
ring or cordon and the beast was speared and killed by the buffalo-riders. 

The correct reading appears to be Bahili , Mr. W. Crooke assures 
us that 4 B.lheliya * (Sanskrit, Vyadhi) is “ one who pierces, or wounds, a 
hunter. The Baheliyas are a class of hunters and fowlers and are pro- 
bably relics of some Non- Aryan tribe, which still adheres to the primitive 
occupation of hunting, bird-trapping and collecting jungle produce ” 
(Tribes and Castes, I. 104). The Emperor Jehangir also speaks of the 
employment of buffalo-riders in the accounts of his tiger hunts. He tells 
us that when the beaters brought news of a tiger in the vicinity of Rahi- 
mabad, he gave orders to Iradat Khan and Fidai Khan to take the buffalo- 
riders Lr:* >W1 and make a cordon round the forest. He himself proceed- 
ed at once to the spot, and despatched with a single shot the biggest tiger 
he had ever killed. (375, l 11. Tr. II. 284). Mr. Beveridge reads 
but it must be wrong. Manucci writes thus of Shah Jahan: “ The order 
in which the King moves (while out hunting tigers) is as follows. In 
front go the buffaloes, sometimes more than one hundred in number, all 
in a row. On each one is mounted a man with his legs guarded by leather 
and having a broad sword in one hand and holding with the other 

the reins Behind them comes the King on an elephant (Storia. 

Tr. Irvine, 1. 191). Abul Fazl also mentions this mode of hunting tigers : 
44 An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a male buffalo and 
makes it attack the tiger. The buffalo will quickly get hold of the tiger 
with its horns and fling him violently upwards so that he dies.”* {Ain, Tr. 
I. 283). In the Hindustani Dictionary of Duncan Forbes, and the Hindi 
Shabda Sagar also, 4 Baheliya ’ is said to mean 4 hunter ’ or 4 fowler 
III. 343, l 8. It mas also called the M ahal-i-dikh or the Mahal-i-angur 
or Palace of Grapes. 

^ or d ** ; 277, 1. 14. This dikh or dakh is the vernacular 
word for the vine or grape, from the Sanskrit draksha . occurs in 
the Padmavatiol the old Hindi poet Muhammad Jaisi. (J. A. S* B. LXIL 
1893, p. 208). The palace was called Mahbi-Dakh , probably because the 
ceiling or walls were decorated with floral designs of vine leaves, 
creepers, blossoms and grapes. The 4 Anguri Bagh 9 or Vine-Court in the 
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Mughal Emperor’s palace in Agra was so called for a similar reason. 
(Fanshawe, D.P.P. 35; Keene, Guide to Agra; 12). The alternative name 
is read by Dowson as Mah a l-i- S ah n-gi 1 1 a and he renders it conjecturally 
as “ the palace of the clayey quadrangle ”, but it is scarcely likely that the 
Imperial residence where the Sultan used “ to sit in state ” was marked 
by any such homely feature and the true reading is, probably, Mahl-i- 
Sahn-i-gulin, L e. the “ palace with the quadrangle or courtyard of 
flowers,” i. e. floral designs, or flower-pattern decorations. 

III. 343, /. 7 from foot. Malik Nizamu-l-Mulk , Amir Husain , Amir 

Mir an , who were deputies of the Wazir sat 
near the throne. 

The verb should be in the singular. Nizamu-l-Mulk was the title of 
Amir HusaiiH-Amir-i-Mlran. He was also styled Maliku-sh-sharq. (326 
ante). He was at one i ime governor or fief-holder of Gujarat, but was trans- 
ferred and appointed Nxib-i-Vazlr after the campaign against Thatta. 
He was married to a sister of Sultan Firuz and is frequently mentioned 
by Shams. (Text, 280,282,419). HajjiDablr speaks of him as fhC; 
j^i (898, 1. 5). His father Sayyad Amlr-i-Mlran is said 

by Shams to have been one of the great officers of the Khairat-Khana 
or Charity Department. (350, 1. 8). Dowson himself explicitly states at 
p. 326 ante, that Amir Husain was the son of Amlr-i-Miran the Mustaufi. 
(Shams, Text, 219, last line). See also the T. A. (114, i. 1) and F. (146, 1. 1) 
where the same statement occurs. The title Amir-i-Mlran indicates that he 
was a Sayyad of the Sayyads, a man whose noble descent was undisputed. 
Jehangir also had a courtier so called who was the great grandson of Shah 
Niamatulla Wali, a renowned Sayyad and spiritual teacher, to whom 
Shah Tahmasp Safavi had given his favourite sister Janish Khanum 
in marriage. This Mlr-i-Mlran’s mother also was a daughter of Shah 
Ism all Khuni, (T. J. 150, 1. 3, Tr. I. 305). Sayyads are of ten called Mirs. 
III. 350, l 3. 7 7 ransporf of stone obelisks. 

This description of the devices employed to transport the monoliths 
is not without interest. An old European traveller has given another 
account which is helpful in understanding what Shams says. He states 
that “after the first course was laid, a slope of earth was placed against 
it, up which the stones for the second course were rolled; when they 
were laid, more earth was added to raise the slope again, in order to 
roll up the stones for the third course and so on. When completed, the 
building was surrounded by a mountain of clay which had then to be 
removed.” (Grandpre, Voyage in the Indian Ocean and to Bengal, 1803, 

I. 169). There are more recent and highly technical Monographs on these 
old mechanical devices in the Rurki Professional Papers on Indian 
Engineering, 2nd series, 1878, Vol. Ill; Selections from the Records of 
the N. W. P. Government. New Series V .316. (See Ball 7 s Note to Tavern- 
ier, I, 153-4). Sir John Marshall remarks that it was “ a remarkable fea; 
of engineering, considering the indifferent mechanical appliances then. 

*2 
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available” but he also observes that this pillar could not have weighed 
.more than 40 tons, a “very insignificant bulk compared with the 700 or 
800 ton blocks handled by the Romans at Baalbek or the still heavier ones 
of the ancient Egyptians 99 . (0. H. I. III. 590). 

III. 350, l. 6. One [of the two obelisks) was in the village ofTobra in the 
district of Salaura and Khizrabad, 

The real name of the village is Topra. It lies seven miles south- 
west of Jagadhri in Ambala district (Arch. Survey of India Reports, 
XIV. 78; V. Smith, E. H. I. 157 note; Fanshawe, D. P. P.222; Fleet, 
J. R. A. S. 1903, p. 407 note). Khizrabad and Sadhaura were both 
Mahals in Sarkar Sirhind, Suba Dehli in Akbar’s reign. ( Ain, Tr. II. 
296). Khizrabad is now in Jagadhri tahsil, Ambala district, and lies 
near the debouchement of the Jumna from the hills and the present head 
of the Dehli Canal, about 15 miles north of Jagadhri town and 20 
miles east of Sadhaura. Sadhaura is now in the Nirayang irh tahsil 
of Ambala district. It lies on the route from Buriya to Mahan in Sirmur. 
It is situated near the base of the Sub-Himalaya, close to the left bank of 
the Markanda, twenty-six miles east of Ambala town. (J. A. S. B. 1844, 
p. 211 note). Constable 25 B b. It may be as well to state that there are 
two places called Khizrabad in Ambala district. That in Jagadhri tahsil 
is known as Mashriqi (Eastern). The other is in Kharar tahsil and 
distinguished as Maghribi (Western). The latter is about 7 miles north 
of Kauriali Railway Station and 7 miles south of Rupar. 

III. 351, l . 3 from foot. At this time, the author of this book was twelve 

years of age and a pupil of the respected 
Mur Khan. 

This 4 respected Mur Khan ’ never existed in the flesh and is only a 
figment of the brain, j**: f ,j ^ ^jy C)\y jy y O' 1 f^J ^ 

jy ••V'J 310, 1. 5 f. f. 44 In those days, this writer, who is a 

picker-up of crumbs [or gleaner] from the tables of renowned historians 
( muwarrikhdn ) had reached the age of twelve years. ” 

This personal reference is not without interest. It shows that Shams 
was born about 756 H. as Sultan Firuz returned from Thatta about 768 
H. We do not know when he died, but it appears from other references 
to the ruin and desolation of Dehli consequent upon the invasion of 
Timur that he lived upto at least 801 A. H. 

Ill* 352, L 9 from foot. The height of the obelisk was thirty-two gaz , 

eight gaz was sunk in the pedestal and twenty 
four gaz was visible. 

44 The Golden Pillar is a single shaft of pale pinkish limestone, 42 
feet 7 inches in length, of which the upper portion, 35 feet in length, has 
received a very high polish, while the remain ler is left quite rough. Its 
upper diameter is 25.3 inches and its lower diameter 38.8 inches 99 . 
(Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep. 1862, p. 17). Fanshawe says that the height 
of the Firuzabad Lat above the platform is 37 feet, the circumference at 
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the base 9^ feet and at the top feet. (D. P. P. 224). These modern 
measurements indicate that the ‘gaz’ of Shams is the dar a or cubit of 
about eighteen inches and a half. (Barthold, Turkestan, 84 note). If 24 
gaz= 37 feet, the gaz must have measured ^=18.5 inches. 

III. 352, Z. 5 from foot. Many Brahmans and T Hndu devotees were 

invited to read them but no one was able. 

The word which is translated as 4 Hindu devotees’ is ‘ Sewras\ 

This is the Sanskrit 4 Shrivara ’ and the general designation of the ascetic 
order among the different gachchhas or sects o£ the Jainas. Abul Fazl 
says that “ two Seords or Jaina ascetics had made, from astrological 
knowledge, a correct prediction” regarding the result of Akbar’s inva- 
sion of Gujarat. ( Akb . Nam. Text, HI. 68; Tr. Ill, 94). Elsewhere, he 
observes that "the Seoras arc preeminent in all the countries of India for 
austerities, asceticism and science - 9 . {Ibid. I. 53— Tr. I. 147). See also the 
Dabistdn. (Tr. Shea and Troyer, II. 210-216). 

III. 353, Z 3. The other obelisk was somewhat smaller than the 
M in dr a-i-Zar r in. 

Cunningham wrote in 1862 that “ the second of Asoka’s pillars was 
lying in five pieces near Hindu Rao’s house on the top of the hill to the 
north-west of Shahjahanabad. The whole length of this piece was 82f feet ; 
upper diameter 29| inches, lower diameter 33.44 inches ”. (Arch. Surv. 
Pep. 1862, p. 19). Fanshawe states that it was broken by an explosion 
in the eighteenth century. (D. P. P. 57). The broken pieces have since 
been joined together and the completed pillar stands again on the Ridge, 
where it had been placed by Firuz. Both monoliths contain the Pillar 
Edicts of Asoka and there is also an inscription of the Chauhan Visaldeva 
dated 1164 A. C. on the Khizrabad Ldt. {Ibid. 224; E.H. I, 157 note). 

III. 354, l, 15. Bands: Path Khan , Mdlja , into which he threw a body 
of fresh water , Mahpalpur % Shukr Khdn etc . 

Malja or Mulcha was near the grove or Gardens of Tal Katora, 8 
miles from Shahjahanabad. It seems to have been in the vicinity also of 
theKalka Mandir, an ancient place of worship, which is about 7 miles 
south of the city near the Khizrabad grove and between the shrines of 
Nizamu-d~din Awlia and Nasiru-d-din Chiragh-i-Dihli. (Cooper, Guide 
to Dehli, 1863, p. 92). Shaikh Rizqallah Mushtaqi, who lived in the 16th 
century, speaks of Mulcha as a village near Dehli, where parties of 
pleasure were held and nobles used to go for Shikar. (E. D. IV. 544\ 

The village of Mahpalpur still survives. “ Some three miles to the west 
of Old Dehii”, writes Hearn, “in Malikpur, now within the limits of 
Mahipdlpur, is the tomb of the son of Altamsh who died in Bengal in A.D. 
1229, The term Sultan-i-Ghari given to the tomb by the common people 

means ‘the Cave King* Close by are the tombs of Ruknu-d-din 

Firuz and of Mu‘izzu-d-din Bahrain Shah, sons and successors of Altamsh. 
Firuz Shah records the repairing of these tombs, the domes of the twq 
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latter having fallen (Seven Cities of Dehli, 101-2). Mahipalpur and 
Manipur are both shown in the map prefixed to Thomas’s Chronicles. 
Fath Khan and Shukr Khan were two sons of Firnz Shah and these 
Bands must have been named after them. 

III. 354, Z. 11 from foot. These one hundred and twenty buildings were 

full of guests on all the three hundred ancl 
sixty days of the year . 

The real point seems to have been missed in the translation. 

3 a*# X> yZ* ck-t* J33 *** ^ Alibi ^1^4 ^»a» ^1 yL** . . . & 

A*M» ^ Jh- jjj 3 A*? <u «tfi k- 331, 1,2. “ With this view [or 
object] that when a traveller came to one of these houses, he could stay as 
a guest for three days, so that they [the homeless poor from foreign 
parts] could remain as free lodgers {lit. guests) in the 120 Serais for all 
the three hundred and sixty days of the year.” 

As every traveller was allowed to stay free of charge in any one of 
these Serais for three days at a time in one year, the good Sultan erected 
exactly T20 Serais with the deliberate object of providing free accommoda- 
tion for a poor stranger all the year round during each period of twelve 
months or 360 days. 

III. 354, l. 5 from foot. Abdul Hakk , otherwise Jahir Sundhdr , was 

the deputy [of the chief architect] and held the 
golden axe. 

The words in the text also are jjjX; 331, 1.9. j^is a “spear or 
mace” but it is not easy to see why an architect should have it. Perhaps , 
the right reading is f yard. His badge of office was, as he was a carpen- 
ter, (Sundhar, Sanskrit Siitradhara , Gujarati, Sutdr), the yard measure. 
Gazdar or Gajjar means, carpenter, house-builder, and is a surname 
among Hind is as well asParsis and Musalmans, As his superior, the chief 
architect, had only a club, stick or baton, it is not likely that he was given 
a spear or mace. Similarly, an inkstand was the badge of a Secretary 
of State, ancl he was even called Sar-i-dawdtdar, ‘ Chief Ink-stand- 
bearer. J A pen-case ( Kalamdan ) was often presented to the man who was 
appointed Vazir, as a symbol of his office. Khwafi Khan tells us that the 
great Nizamu-l-Mulk Asaf Jah was presented with an ornamental pen- 
case when appointed Vazir of the Empire in 1134 H. (Text, II. 940, 1. 1= 
E. D. VII. 534). 

III. 356, Z. 6. Some of them were in receipt of a regular payment 
( rdyati ); others had no fixed income . 

The text has <j?b (337, 1. 10), which is decidedly preferable. says 
Richardson, means' 4 salary, stipend, pay” and ^b 44 any one’s lot or provi- 
sion of the necessaries of life ”, The meaning seems to be that fixed or 
definite amounts were allotted in the annual budget for those Kdrkhanas , 
the requirements of which were not liable to variation from year to 
year* 
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III 356, 1. 13. [Besides] the monthly salaries of the accountants and 
other officers which amounted to 1,60,000 tankas. 

; 357 , 1. i f, f. Dowson says in a note that 
all the copyists write « ; -l»- which makes no sense and that an accoun- 
tant, is the correct reading. But ) (A- “ army and followers ” 
occurs frequently in Gkrdezi’s Zainu-l- Akhbar , (20, 1. 4 f.f.; 79, 1.4 f. f.; 
104, 1. 7 f. f.) and also in Baihaqi (30, 55, 70, 140, 480) and Barani (55, 1. 
11). Richardson and Steingass say that means “men of inferior 

rank, followers, attendants ”, and the term is used and explained lucidly 
by Ibn Batuta. He informs us that when he was appointed Guardian of 
the Tomb of Sultan Qutbu-d-din Mubarak by Muhammad Tughlaq, he 
appointed Muezzins, Imams, Readers of the Quran and other superior 
officials who were called Al-Arbab, or ‘ Gentlemen’ in India. He also made 
arrangements for the subordinate class of attendants, e. g. footmen, 
cooks, runners, etc , who were called Al-Hashiya, i.e. menials [domestiques]. 
(Defremery, III. 433, 1. 2). The phrase ) J occurs 

in the T. N. also (114, 1. 2) and t j i n the Siyasatnama , Bombay 
Lith. Pt. I, 49, 1. 9. 

HI. 357, l. 12. The camel establishment teas.., in the district of 

Dublahan, 

Dublahan is Dubaldhan. Beri-Dubaldhan was a Mahal in Sarkar 
Dehli, Sid) a Dehli. (Ain, Tr. II, 286). Beri is now in Rohtak district. 
Constable, PI. 27 C a. Rohtak town lies about 42 miles north-west of 
Dehli on the road from Dehli to Hansi (Th.). Beri is 15 miles south of 
Rohtak on the direct road from Dehli to Bhiwani (I. G. VIII. 4), and 
Dubaldhan or Dobaldhan is five miles south-west of Beri. The camels 
were sent out to graze there, so as to be within easy call in an emergency. 
III. 358, l. 10, And a quarter jital called bikh was [ordered to be 
issued ]. 

|^>1 & (344, 1, 5 f.f.). This word ‘ Bikh'" or 4 Blka* 

has puzzled the Numismatists. Jdha is plain sailing, but it is more difficult 
to say what 4 Bikh ’ stands for. Thomas’s solution or surmise seems 
to be badly off the mark. He thought it was 4 Bhikh ’ <£*•. ‘alms, oboIos\ 
(Chronicles, 281). But this is evidently strained and far-fetched and has 
convinced nobody. I venture to suggest that the right reading is not Bikh 
or Bhikh but & Paika i from Pd, Phi , Sans. Pada, Pdduka , a fourth, 
a quarter. This Paika was the quarter-jital, as the \I dha 9 was its moiety 
or half. 

III. 358, 1 12. When the Sultan ordered the coinage of the Shashgani , 
or six jital-piece , Kajar Shah was Director of the 
Mint . 

Dowson’s version of the passage is liable to convey an erroneous 
impression to the unwary reader. It implies and may be not unreason- 
ably understood to mean that these Shashganis were ordered to be struck 
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only or for the first time by Firuz Shah. A glance at the original is 
sufficient to show that there is no warrant for any such inference or 
implication. All that Shams says is jt* •b 5 ' 

-y ^ 0mX t c J* (344, last line). “At the time of the accession of 

Firuz Shah, Kajar Shah was the Superintendent of the Department in 
which Shashgdnis were stamped ”, [lit of the Shashgdni Mint]. It will 
be seen that the author does not say anything about Firuz having ‘ ordered 9 
the coinage of Shashganis. As a matter of fact, these fractional pieces must 
have been struck by Muhammad Tughlaq, as their relative value is 
explicitly stated by Shihabu-d-din Dimishqi in his account of the Coinage 
of that Sultan. (582 infra). “ Shashganis” and “ Duganis ” are also men- 
tioned by Barani in his account of the “ Forced Currency of that tyrant. 
(476, 1. 7=240 ante). In the next line also, Dowson speaks of the Shashgdni 
as the “ new coin,” but there is nothing corresponding to “ new in the 
text. Mr. Nelson Wright seems to have been misled by Dowson’s translation. 
(C. M. S. D. 220). It was not “ introduced as a novelty ” by Firuz. 

III. 359, l. 5 from foot. He [Kajar Shah] accordingly made a full and 

true report to the Sultan. 

“ The full and true report ” of the Superintendent was not made to 
the Sultan, but to the all-powerful Prime Minister, or The 

real state of affairs was revealed, not to the Emperor, but to his astute and 
wily Vazir. The context shows that the well-meaning but weak-witted 
Firuz was hoodwinked and deceived, just as much as the public, by a 
collusive and prearranged plot between the Minister and the mint-master. 
c-iSL* Jls* ) JU jjr:l ^ 347, 1. 9. When Kajar 

[Gujar Sab.?) found on inquiry that the allegation was correct, he made 
a clean breast of the matter to the Vazir. The two men put their heads 
together and cunningly devised a fraudulent scheme to withhold the real 
facts from the Sultan. As a public exposure would have discredited 
Khan-i-Jahan and his administration, the Minister countenanced and 
abetted a fraud to save the reputation of tile Ddrogha and uphold the 
prestige of his own government. 

The name of the Ddrogha is written Kajar Shah in the C.H.I. also 
(III. 185-6), but the correct form is, probably, Gujar Sdh. This Sdh is not 
the Persian 4 Shah \ but the vernacular ‘ Sah *, a respectable merchant of 
great integrity. Barani speaks of 3 (120, 11. 8, 11). See my 

note on II. 308, 1. 6 f. f. 4 Sha’ is still used in this sense in Gujarat. 

HI. 362, L 12. The Sultan showed great respect to Shaikhu-l-Isldm 
‘ Aldn-d-din and 8haikhu-l-Isldm Faridu-d-d%n Ajo - 
dhani. 

Neither of these two saintly personages was really alive at this time, 
i.e . during the reign or after the accession of Firuz. They had both been 
by that time gathered to their fathers. Shaikh Faridu-d-din-i-Shakarganj 
of Ajodhan was born in or about 584 H. and died on the 5th of Muharram 
664 or 665 H. (Beale, Miftah , p. 63 ; Ain , Tr. III. 364 and note). Shaikh’ 
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‘Alau-d-dln was his grandson and lived in the reign of ‘Alau-d-dln Khalji. 
He is the subject of a panegyrical Qasida in the Bctqiya Naqiya of 
Amir Khusrau, which was composed between 701 and 715 A. H. (535 
infra), and he is also mentioned in Barani’s catalogue of the great men of 
that age. (Text, 347, 1, 4). His son, Shaikh Muizzu-d-din was appointed 
Naib-i-WazIr of Gujarat by Muhammad Tughlaq {Ibid. 508. 1. 4 f.f.) and 
was put to death by the rebel Taghi, {Ibid. 588, 1. 7), Shaikh ‘Alau-d-dln 
himself had died before and Muhammad Tuglilaq erected a tomb over 
his remains. {Am, Tr. 111. 372). The Mausoleums of Shaikhs Farid 
and ‘Alau-d-dln at Ajodhan are described in the J. A.S. B. 1836, pp. 637, 
638. The rerd meaning is that Firiiz had become the Murid, i.e. spiritual 
disciple of Shaikh ‘Alau-d-dln A jodhani at some time in his youth. 

C't’te ^» J| % J OjIj! j 371, 1. 7. 

The word ^ - b 1 is used in this seme elsewhere also. Shams says of Ahmad 
Ayaz, Khwaja-i-Jahan, the miniver of Muhammad Tughlaq, that he 
was the murid [lit. had the irddat] of Shaikh Nizamu-d-dm Awliya. 

Sp P J bl op ; 69, 1. 5. Barani says 
that when Sultan Firuz visited Ajodhan soon after his accession, he be- 
stowed Khifats and In am lands on the qrandsons of Shaikh ‘Alau-d-djn 
of Ajodhan, as that noble family was then in an extremely impoverished 
condition at the time. (543, 1. 13). 

III. 363, L 4 from foot. The Rozi was an impost upon traders. 

The Editors of the Bibl. Inch Text give preference to the reading 
and relegate which occurs in only one manuscript to the 

footnote as a variant. (375, last line). Dowson has rejected because 
he did not understand it and adopted lSjsj because he fancied it was 
connected with and he has given it the meaning of “ one day’s labour”. 
But the derivation and the meaning are both untenable conjectures and he 
has overlooked or misunderstood the very different explanation which is 
given by Shams himself. Shams says that the old bricks of the seven forti- 
fications of Dehli had become duri 3 ■>] and that the officials used to 

insist upon every beast of burden taking one load of the broken bricks (or 
duri) from Old Dehli to Firuzabad for making mortar ] out of them 
jf J3 j: * jr* A Ob/- t£j3> p^ 4 (376, 

1. 8). I cannot find that the word J3J (roz) occurs anywhere in this 
passage, as it is printed in the B, I. edition. The phrase used there is 

di not jjj dl (370 ; p, 8 and 11), and it reads jjj. ‘ took by force’ 

and not fj3j. ‘took for a day’ (1. 3). But £33* has no meaning, either 
in Persian or Hindi, and I venture to suggest that the right reading is neit her 
S fJ3j nor £ 33 * but Ruri £ 333 . Bora in Hindi and Gujarati means broken 
bricks or stones, rubble or ‘ Kunkur ’, from the Sanskrit rudli, hard, rough. 
Raverty connects the name of the town of Rohri (near Bhakkar) with 
the Hindi Rurh or Rora, “ rough, stiff, rugged, hard and also stone, rock 
or fragment of either”. (Mihran,210 note). Rohri does “stand on a rocky 
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eminence of limestone interspersed with flints ” (I. GL XXI. 309), and if 
the derivation is not right, it is ben trovato. 

III. 364, l. 8 from foot. This author who was then under Mur Khan . 

hw Ja| cM-jy ^*1 ; 378, 1. 2 f. f. “This author who is a 

follower (imitator or admirer) of the historians who were persons of pure 
lives”. Elsewhere, Shams says that he has given accounts of the lives of 
some great Khans and Maliks of the reign of Firuz Shah “ in accordance, 
with the example set by the authors who have written the histories of other 
rulers ”. ^ j* jf.j\ y (388, 1. 6 f. f.). In another place, he 

speaks of himself as f jj^jy 0.1 (285, 1. 12). 

Elsewhere, he styles himself m c\^jy (461, 1. 3 f. f.), “ a 

gleaner from the writings of critical historians ” (muwarrikhan-i-barik~ 
Inn). See also my. Note on III. 351, 1. 3 f. f. 

III. 366, 1. 20. The Brahmans remained fasting for several days until 
they were on the point of death. 

This is an example of ‘Sitting Dhurna \ It has been described as “ a 
mode of extorting payment or compliance with a demand, effected by the 
complainant or creditor sitting at the debtor’s door and there remaining 
without food, fasting till his demand shall be complied with, or sometimes 
by threatening to do himself some mortal violence, if it be not complied 
with.’* (Yule, H. J., s. v. Dhurna). There is a very early reference and 
graphic pen-picture of it in Idrisi, q. v. E. D. I, 88. Marco Polo (Travels, 
Tr. Yule, Ed. Cordier, II. 327, 335) also alludes to it and traces of the 
custom in some form are found in many other parts of the world. Sir 
Henry Maine has quoted an example from the oil Irish Brehon laws. 
(History of Early Institutions, p. 40, and also pp. 297-304). The practice 
of intimidating a person by 'fasting upon him’ must be of very great 
antiquity in this country, as it is mentioned in the Ramayana. Bharata 
threatens to go on hunger-strike, if Rama does not promise to return to 
Ayodhya from his self-imposed exile. RXma protests that such a vow can 
be lawfully taken only by Brahmans and is forbidden to the Kshatriyas 
and persuades his brother to abandon the intention. ( Ayodhydkdnda , 
Canto 111, Griffith’s Trans, p. 264). 

Ill, 366, last line. And he [the Sultan ] accordingly assessed it at ten 
tankas and fifty jitals for each individual . 

This is a difficult passage and has been interpreted in different 
ways by Dowson and Edward Thomas. Dowson thinks that each Brahman 
had to pay ten Tangas (each of sixty-four Jitals) and one tang a of 
fifty Jitals . Thomas opines that the rate at which each Brahman was 
assessed was “one fifty-jital piece or ‘Adali for every ten tangas”. 
(C. P. K. D. 272 and Note). I venture to say that neither of these inter- 
pretations is correct. Shams himself puts it thus: J * ^ *yj 

o (384, 1. 3). “ He ordered them to take from 
every individual ten tangas each of fifty ganis } i. e . ten of that silver 
coin which was called a ‘Tanga’, but which was valued at fifty Jitals 
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only.” •I?*. <&’)• The standard silver tanga of the Dehli Sultans 
weighed about 175 grs. and appears to have been reckoned as equal in 
value to sixty-four jitals. But Muhammad Tughlaq is known to have 
struck a silver tanga weighing only about 140 grs., which was known as 
the ^ ‘ the (silver) tanga of fifty jitals 9 . Shams informs us that 

the assessment of the lowest grade was ten tangas , i. e. ten standard 
tangas of sixty-four jitals each. But as the Brahmans pleaded poverty 
and inability to bear the burden, the Sultan compassionately allowed 
them all to be placed in the third or lowest grade and, as a further 
concession , he did not demand from them ten tangas of the higher value 
or denomination, each of which had an exchange value of 64 jitals, but 
ten lighter pieces of the lower denomination, valued at only 50 jitals 
each. In other words, each Brahman would have had to pay only 500 
jitals or only 1400 grains’ weight of silver, whereas a layman or Non- 
Brahman of the lowest grade could not get ofE for less than 640 jitals 
or 1750 grains’ weight of silver. Mr. Vincent Smith states that they 
were “ assessed at a reduced all-round rate,” which is right, but when 
he asserts that the rate was “ ten tangas and fifty jaitals" (0. H. I. 251), 
he is merely copying Dowson and reiterating his error, which seems to 
be due to the interpolation of a wav between ° and *1** 
by the copyist. 

III. 367, l. 5 from foot. When Sultan Muhammad sent the Rai ofTelinr 

gana to Dehli, the Rai died upon the road . 

As the fate of Rudra Pratapa, the last independent Raja of Waran- 
gal, is not mentioned by Barani or any of the cpitomists, this incidental 
reference to it in a contemporaneous author is both valuable and interest- 
ing. It is confirmed, besides, by a Telugu historical writing entitled 
“ Pratapa Rudra Charitam,” in which it is recorded that this king’s 
death took place at Mantenna on the Godavary. But Dr. K. S. Ayyangar 
who has unearthed this fact puts the event into 1328 A. C. (S, I. M. I. 
180,202), which seems to be chronologically open to exception. Pratapa 
Rudra was taken prisoner and sent to Dehli with his relations and 
dependents after the second invasion of Warangal by the Prince Ulugh 
Khan in the reign of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-dln Tughlaq. Barani explicitly 
says so and adds that Malik Bidar and Khwaja Hajji led the escort and 
were the custodians of the prisoners. (Text, 450, 1. 2 and 233 ante). War- 
angal was thus annexed to and incorporated in the Sultanate of Dehli, 
some time before the accession of Muhammad Tughlaq and there is no 
reference to Pratapa Rudra in the annals of Muhammad’s reign, because 
the Raja had died, as Shams states, on his way to Dehli in or about 1323 
A. C. It is true that Shams speaks of “ Sultan Muhammad having sent 
the Rai to Dehli ”, but it is customary with him to style the heir-apparent 
Sultanby anticipation and he has followed the same course in regard also 
to his successor, whom he calls Sultan Firuz repeatedly, even when record- 
ing the events of his childhood and youth, Mantenna is Manthani, now in 
48 
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Karimnagar district, Haidarabad State. Lat. lS 0 ^' N., Long. 79°-40 / E. 
(LG. XVII. 203). I. G. Atlas, 49 C 2; Constable, 32 A b. 

III. 369, l . 3. The Sultan was often heard to say that Khan Jahan was 
the grand and magnificent King of Dehli. 

I oW 0^ Oy)* plasl ; 400, 1. 13. ‘“Azam Humayun Khan- 

i-Jahan is the (real) King of Dehli” ‘“Azam Humayun ” here does not 
mean 4 grand and magnificent/ He is styled ‘Azam Humayun at Text, 
291, 1. 14; 292, 1. 1. “ 'Azam Humayun ” was one of the titles, of 
Khan-i-Jahan. Hajji Dabir and Barani both say so. (Z. W. 896, 1. 22; T. 
F. Text, 578, 1. 18 ; 596, 11. 4 and 8). It appears from other passages in 
Shams’s chronicle that Khwaja-i-Jahan and Malik Kabir, the ministers 
of Muhammad Tughlaq, had both borne this title. (63, 1. 18; 454, 1. 3). 
Buhlui Lody bestowed it upon his grandson, and during the reigns of 
Sikandar and Ibrahim it was conferred upon the most powerful nobles. 
“In Hindustan,” Babur writes, “they give permanent titles to highly 
favoured Amirs, one such being ‘Azam Humayun, one Khan-i-Jahan, 
another Khan-i-Khanan. Fath Khan’s father’s title was ‘Azam Humayun, 
but I set this aside, because, on account of Humayun, it was not 
seemly for any person to bear it and I gave Fath Khan Sarwani the title 
of Khan-i-Jahan.” (B. N. Tr. 537). The title was revived by the Suri 
Sultans but again discontinued by Akbar. 

III. 369, l. 17. One of them is the ‘ Ainu-l-Mulki , a popular and ap- 
proved work. 

£***Jjt~* 3 ^3j nM <1)^.3 J ^ ^ ij 3 1 

408, 1. 10. 44 One of them is the T arassul-i- Ainu-l-Mulki, which is well- 
known and famous throughout the world ”. A copy of this treatise, which 
is also called Inshd-i-Mahru , was in the library of Tipu Sultan and it is 
now in the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Dr. W. Ivanow 
was the first to draw public attention to it and his Note on the subject in 
the J. JR. A. S. 1922, pp. 579-580, was followed up by a much fuller des- 
cription and re sum'' of its contents by Maulavi ‘Abdul Wali, in an article 
in the J. A. S. B. 1923, pp. 253-290. It is really an olio of Epistles writ- 
ten by Mahru to several eminent persons and private individuals, 
4 Arzdashts , i.e . Petitions or Memorials addressed by himself or others to 
the Court and Manshurs , Misals and Nishdns , i. e. various kinds of 
Orders, Letters Patent and official documents drafted by ‘Ainu-l-Mulk in 
the name of the Sultan or the Govcrnment.lt appears to have been exten- 
sively read at one time and to have been looked upon as providing models 
or masterpieces of epistolary diction. ( loc . cit. 271, 253). One of the most 
interesting documents incorporated verbatim in the collection is the 
Proclamation issued by Sultan Firuz in 1353 A. C., justifying the first in- 
vasion of Bengal on the ground of the tyranny and injustice of Hajji Ilyas. 
All classes of men are then invited to desert the usurper and promised 
rich rewards if they join and co-operate loyally with Sultan Firuz. 

HI. 370, l . 7. The Sultan . • . told 4 Ainu-l-mulk that he would himse If 
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receive his reports and that his books would be 
sufficient . 

£_}**** ^i| fyf ,M^I *%{/* j 415, 1, 5. 

does not mean * books ’ but ‘ signature, endorsement, initials, or other token 
or mark of assent or sanction in writing’. According to the Ghiyasu-l- 
Lughat , it means ‘written ’ and also ‘ writes*. When a person signs a 
document, he writes this word first and then puts down his name. 

III. 371, l. 5. ‘ Ainu-l-M ulk replied , that he hoped that all misgiving 
would be removed from the mind of the minister ; he had 
spoken warmly for him notwithstanding their old feud. 

The real import of the reply is turned upside down in the transla- 
tion. What * Ainu-l-Mulk really said was : “ Thou shouldst dispel from 
thy mind the notion that I have given this favourable opinion for thy 
sake [i. e. out of any regard for thee]. The strife and enmity between 
me and thee remains just as it was. I have said this only for the good of 

the Sultan’s kingdom.” <S\j> j* & ^ 0^ <y} 

(418, 1. 11) - — * £ *y & oW* j.c y j ja ^1 chSf y That 

such is the real meaning is shown by his rejection of Khan-i-Jaban’s 
friendly overtures and refusal to go to his house. 

III. 371, l. 13. He died in the year 71 0 77. 1308 A. D % in the eighteenth 
year of the reign of Firoz Shah. 

Here the date of Khan-i-Jahan’s death is given as 770 II., but at page 
358 ante , he is said to have been alive in 772 H.by Shams himself. The T. 
M. (Text, 131, 1. 12 ; E.D. IV. 12) and the T. A. (117, 1. 17) also put his demise 
into 772 H. F. makes it two years later still, or 774 11. (1. 14S, 1. 8) and he 
has been followed by Sir W. Haig, who gives the Christian year as 1372-3 
A. C. (C. H. I. 182). If Shams is right in stating that the event took place 
in the 18th year of the Sultan’s reign , both 772 and 774 H. must be wrong 
and 770 only correct, as Firuz ascended the throne in Muharram 752 H. 
Elsewhere also, Shams states that Khan-i-Jahan the Second, the son of 
this Rhan-i-Jahan, was the Prime Minister of Firuz for twenty years 
after the death of his father, (426, 1. 9). As Khan-i-Jahan II was Vazir 
upto Rajab 790 H. (E, D. IV. 15), this also would indicate that his father 
must have died in 770 H. Similar discrepancies arrest attention in con- 
nection with the dates of the death of Zafar Khan and the rebellion of 
Damghani. See my note on Vol. IV. 12, 1. 10 f. f. 

III. 374, l. 2. F utuhat-i-F irozshahi. 

This autobiographical record is also mentioned in the lists of authorities 
prefixed to the T. A. and F. and the document is said by Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad to have been inscribed on an octagonal tower in the Jam*i 
Mosque at Firuzabad. It contained, he says, eight chapters* each of which 
was engraved upon one side of the octagon. (120, 1. 8; F. I. 150, 1. 6 f. f,). 
Shams tells us that the Saltan ordered a complete account of his acts and 
proceedings to be engraved on the Kushk-i-Nuziil which was in front of 
the Audience-hall at Firuzabad. He cites also the purport of the section 
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which stands first in Dowson’s version and quotes a couplet which' corres- 
ponds to the ninth and tenth lines of Dowson’s metrical translation of the 
poetical quotation, (p. 376 infra— T. F. Text, 20-21). 

III. 377, l 5. In former reigns , they used to collect frivolous , unlaicful 

and unjust cesses at the public treasury I had 

all these abolished . 

The good Sultan gives a list of 23 imposts which is most interesting, 
but of which neither translation nor explanation is provided here, pro- 
bably because many of the names are corrupt. 

The Mandavi-i-Bark (Rede * Barg\ lit . leaf) was the toll levied in the 
vegetable market. The vernacular word Mondavi , means ‘ market/ 4 market 
dues or tolls’ and also 4 toll-house.’ The vegetable market in old Dehli is still 
known as the ‘ Sabzi Mandi \ ‘ market for greens ’ or 4 the produce of the 
kitchen garden \ Dalalat-i-bcizarhd was the brokerage on the transactions 
in the market. Jarari (Rede, Jazzari) was the tax on butchers which is 
mentioned by Shams on 363 ante . It was twelve Jitals for every cow or 
bullock killed. It is the Qassabi of the Am. (Tr. II. 67). Amiri-i-Tarab 
seems to have been a cess which had to be paid to an officer who was 
appointed by the State to regulate festive gatherings in connection with 
marriages, dances, musical soirees, and entertainments. There was a 
similar tax in Akbar’s reign. The officer was called Tui Begi and he was 
to get 5 per cent on the amount paid as tax by both parties to a marriage. 
(. Akbar Nama, Text III. 396— Tr. 585). Gul faroshi was a tax levied in the 
Flower-market. There is a 4 Ful-ki-Mandi * even now in Dehli. Jariba 
[Rede, Zariba or Dariba ^isA-i-tambol was the tax from Pan shops, 
i. e. the betel-leaf market. Chungi-i-ghalla was the octroi or town duty 
on grains and cereals of all sorts. 4 Chungi 9 literally means 4 a handful \ 
Kitabi was perliaps a tax on book-sellers or scribes, Bilgari (Rede, 
Ntlkari) a cess on indigo-making, Mahi- faroshi on selling fish or fishing 
rights, Sabitn-Jcari on soap-making, Risman- faroshi on selling yarn, or 
perhaps rope-making, Raughan-kari on oil or ghee making, and Nukhud- 
biryan on roasted grain or chickpeas. The last six items were all taxes 
on handicrafts and bore some resemblance to our license taxes. Tah 
Bdzari cannot be explained. Qimar-khdna was a cess exacted from 
gambling-houses. Dad-banki (Rede, Dadbegi ) was a tax on the value of 
the property involved in a civil suit, which was levied by the Dad-bak 
or judge. Minhaj says it was legally ten per cent ad valorem , (T. N. 275, 
1. 18), but unscrupulous judges frequently exacted more. 4 Jhaba’ might be 
meant for Chhdpa , a duty on stamping. Kotwdli was the fee paid to the 
police magistrate, and Ihtisabi the perquisite of the Muhtasib who was the 
superintendent of weights and measures and was also a censor who 
regulated markets and public places in accordance with the Religious 
Law. Karhi (Rede, Garhi or Ghari) means house-tax, Charai , grazing 
tax and Musadarat, fines and pecuniary penalties of sorts. 

There is a similar and even longer list of thirty-eight taxes, called 
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Abwab, or Sair Jihdt , which are said to have been remitted by Akbar in 
the Am, (Text, 301 ; Tr. II. 66-67). Chardi is there called Gdu Shumdri. 
Jazzari is Qassabi , Bismdni is San [lit. ttemp\Qimdr-khdnais Qimdrbdzi , 
Eanghan-kari is Raughan, but Kitdbi seems to be written as 
( Kaydli ) and the latter is explained by Thomas as the duty on rough or 
approximate estimates, as opposed to Wazani which is also mentioned and 
was the duty or charge for actual weighment. (Revenue Resources of the 
Mughal Empire, 17-18). In another passage of the .1 in, the Collector of the 
Revenue is forbidden to take any perquisites like Chaukidari , Rahddri , 
Mandavi,Mdhigiri , Dastur-i-Raughan-i-zard and nine other cesses. (Text, 
287, i. 4 f . f. ; Tr. II. 47). 

III. 377, 1.2 from foot. The Sect of Shi' as... ..had endeavoured to 

make proselytes . 

The Khudabakhsh Khan Library at Bankipur, Patna, contains a 
manuscript History of Firuz Shah written about 772 A. H., entitled 
Sirat-i-Firuzshahi. The name of the author is not known, but it appears 
to be a contemporary record. In this also, it is said that Sultan Firuz 
suppressed the Shl‘a heretics, punished them severely and burnt their 
books. (Folio G3 a. Abdul Muqtadir, Catalogue, VII. 30). 
ill. 378, /. 4, On the most zealous [Shi‘as\, I inflicted punishment 
(Siyasat) and the rest I visited, with censure (t/azir) and 
threats (tahdidj of public punishment (tashhir-i-zijr). 

4 Siyasat ’ has a technical meaning in Islamic Jurisprudence, which is 
very inadequately represented by the English 4 punishment \ It is used 
here as the Persian synonym of the Arabic 4 Hadd \ which in Law, is res- 
tricted to the punishments of which the limits have been defined by 
Muhammad, either in the Quran or the Hadis, These punishments vary 
according to the nature of the crime, e . g , for adultery, stoning to death; 
for fornication, a hundred stripes ; for drinking wine, eighty stripes ; for 
theft, the cutting off of the right hand ; for highway robbery, the loss of 
hands or feet ; for apostasy or blasphemy, death. So the Sultan says again 
at p. 380 infra that the blaspheming Mullazada [or Maulazada] of ‘Ain-i- 
Mahru who used to say 4 Ana-l Haqq ’ 4 1 am God \ was condemned by him 
to which can only mean that he was put to death as Mansur- i- 

Hallaj had been by the Khalif Muqtadir. “ T'azir is the chastisement 
which may be lawfully inflicted for any offence for which 4 Hadd* or 
Siyasat’ has not been appointed, whether the offence consist in word or 
deed. In 4 t 4 azlr ’, nothing is fixed or determined and the degree of the 
chastisement is left to the discretion of the Qazi, because the design 
of it is correction. It must vary according to the dispositions of 
men. Some men require confinement or even blows, while in other 
cases, admonition or reprimand or threats only ( tahdid ) may be 
sufficient.” (Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s. v. Hadd and Tazir ). 
Tashhlr is public exposure. The offender is made to ride on a cow or donkey 
with his face to the tail It may be compared to the old English punish- 
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ments of the stocks, the pillory and the cucking-stool. Barani speaks of 
Balkan inflicting the punishment of T'azir on certain political offenders 
by ordering them to be mounted on buffaloes and paraded through the 
streets of Dehli. (108, 1. 15). But this is also called Tashhir . 

III. 378, l. 9. There was a sect of heretics ( Mulhid ) and sectarians 
( dbahatiyan ) They met by night etc . 

See my note on III. 203, 1. 12. Both these words 4 Mulhid * and 
4 Ibahatian * are often loosely used, but the description which follows 
indicates that these persons belonged to the Vdma-Mdrgi or Vama-chari 
(lit. of the Left-hand Path) section of the Shaktas . The Tantras 
constitute the scriptures of this sect and the essential requisites of 
Tantric worship are the five Makar as, wine, flesh, fish, mystical 
gesticulations and sexual intercourse. These Vdma Margis or Varna - 
chdris worship the female principle in creation, not only symbolically, 
but in the actual woman and promiscuous intercourse is said to constitute 
a necessary part of the orgies. The 4 garment * mentioned by the Sultan 
is the female devotee’s Choli or KanchuU , i.e. bodice. (H.H. Wilson, "Reli- 
gious Sects of the Hindus. Works. Ed. Rost, I. 254-268). Mr. Crooke says 
that one division of the Vdma Margis is known as the 4 Choli Margis \ 
because they make the women place in a jar their bodices, the owners of 
which are then allotted by chance to the male worshippers. The ceremony 
is known as the Bhairavi-chakra. (Tribes and Castes, I. 136-137). These 

* Choli Margis’ are said to exist even to-day in Gujarat and Sindh and 
are known as the 4 Kanehaliya-panth*. Manucci speaks of similar lascivi- 
ous cults in the southern part of the peninsula. He calls them 

* Multipliers ’ and their Scripture 4 Emperumalavedam which may mean 
14 Veda of our great Lord Vishnu.” Dr. L. D. Barnett, whom Mr. Irvine 
consulted on the point, thought that the reference must be to some 
degraded form of Rimanujan Vaishnavism. (Storia, III. 145; IV. 444 
Note). See also Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 182 and 
E. Sellon’s paper on “ Indian Gnosticism or Sacti Puja, the Worship of 
the Female Power ” in the Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of 
London, II. 264-272). Mr. Crooke observes that 44 this brutal form of 
so-called worship is spreading in Upper India and that at the last 
Census (1891), 1576 persons avowed themselves worshippers of the 
left-hand path” ( loc . cit. 137 ; see also I. G. 1.427). A similar sect called 
4 Sahaj Bhajan’ is said to exist still in Assam. (I. G. VI. 47). 

HI. 379, 7. 2 from foot. One of the pupils of 4 Ain Mahru. 

The words in the original are Jj*^ 4 0? 31 J» m but the right 

reading probably is 0^3 ‘one of the sons of the freed slaves 9 

(^ 1 *) of 4 Ain-i-Mahru. See 128, 187 ante for the meaning of V>» and 
which occur frequently in Barani. (Text, 37, 1. 3; 134, 1. 2; 181, 
1. 6; 210, 1. 8). ‘Mullazada* would mean ‘son of his Mulla , i. e . of his 
teacher, 1 not 4 one of his pupils.’ Mahru does not appear to be a 
sobriquet signifying 4 moonfaced’ but stands, probably, for the name of 
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‘Ainu-1* Mulk’s father which is written by Ibn Batuta as Mahar. (Def re- 
mery, III. 342, 1. 4). This ‘Ain-i-Mahru is the great scholar and states- 
man, ‘Ainu-l-Mulk Multani of Barani and Shams. See also 369 ante . 

HI. 380, l. 6 from foot. In the village of Maluh , there is a tank which 

they call Kund [where they held fairs]. 

This Maluh (or Malueli) is probably identical with Malja or Malcha 
which is mentioned by Shams as one of the spots where Sultan Firuz 
constructed a Bund and enclosed a large quantity of water. (354 ante). 
The 4 Kund’ of which Firuz speaks her^ still exists. Hindus and 4 grace- 
less Musalmans’ still assemble there just as they did in the times of the 
Tughlaq and the Lodi Sultans. It is situated near the temple of Kalika 
which is of very great antiquity and is situated about six kos south-east 
of Shahjabanabad, near Oldila. (. Asar> Part i. 15). It is worth noting that 
three hundred years after Firuz Shah, Aurangzeb issued similar orders for 
putting down Hindu fairs in u village called Mai wall near Delhi. (Sarkar, 
Aurangzeb, III. 279). 

III. 381, l. 12 from foot Some Hindus had erected a new idol temple 

in the village of Kohana. 

There are two places known as Kohana or Gohana. Abul Fazl 
mentions a Kohana or Gohana in Sarkar Rewari, Sub a Dehli, {Ain, Tr. 

II. 293) and also a Gohana in Sarkar Hisar Firuza of the same Suba. 
C Ibid , II. 295). This latter is probably the place referred to by the Sultan. 
It lies about fifty miles north-west of Dehli. Lat. 29° -8 / N\, Long. 
79°-42 7 E. Constable, PI. 25 B c. It is now in the Rohtak tahsil, 20 miles 
north of Rohtak town and contains lk two temples in honour of the Jain 
Tirthankar Parasnath at which an annual festival is held/ 9 (I. G. XII. 
340). 

HI. 382, 1. 1 from foot. The details of this are fully set forth in the 

Wakfndma. 

This ‘Waqfnama’ or Trust-deed of Endowments is mentioned in 
Nizamu-d-dln's summary of the ‘Futuhat* and seems to have formed 
part of the Introduction or First Chapter of that Record. (T, A, 120, 1. 
12). But there is no trace of it in Dowson’s version, although he 
says that hi has “ translated the whole of it with the exception of a few 
lines laudatory of the Prophet/ (374 supra). It would seem as if 
there was more than one recension of the 4 Futuhat/ or that this 4 Waqf- 
nama > had been left out in Dowson’s copy. 

III. 383, l. 13. The Mindra of Sultan M u izzu-d-din Sam had been 

struck by lightning . I repaired it. 

This fact and the repairs executed by the orders of Firuz are 
mentioned in a contemporary inscription on the fifth storey of the Qutb 
Minar. (Asiatic Researches, XIV, 488; Asar, Pt. I. 55, Thomas, C. P.K. D. 
283 Note). 

It may be noted that the Sultan ascribes the foundation of the Qutb 
to Mu*izzu-d-din Sam, while Amir Khusrau and Shams put forward the 
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rival theory which attributes it to Iltutmish. This shows that opinion on 
this vexed question was just as divided five centuries ago as it is now. 

III. 383, Z. 10 from foot. The columns of the tomb [of Shamsu-d-din 

Iltutmish] which had fallen down , I restored 
better than they had been before . 

Modern archaeologists think that there is some mistake here, as the 
description docs not apply to what is now known as the Mausoleum of 
Iltutmish. They declare that the monument referred to by Firuz was not 
the tomb of Shamsu-d-dln himself but that of his son Nasiru-d-din, who 
died in Bengal in 626 A. II. and whose mortal remains lie buried in what 
is known as the 4 Sultan Ghari ’ — about two miles distant from the Qutb. 
“ That Mausoleum has,” Fansfiawe observes, “ columns in the grave- 
chamber, corners to the enclosure and steps upto the domed gate leading 
to this, and the Sultan Ghari has all the appearance of having been res- 
tored in the middle Pathan s yle of the severer type.” (D. P. P. 274 
note). Sir John Marshall entertains the same opinion. (C. H. I. III. 580). 
III. 387, l. 2 from foot. He [the Khalit of Egypt] also bestowed upon 

me a. robe , a banner . ....... ,.,,and a footprint 

as badges of honour and distinction . 

The footprint is the Qadam-i- Sharif or Qadam-i-Rastil , the Foot- 
print of the Arabian Prophet. It lies opposite the k Purana Qilla ’ and to 
the south-west of the Lahore Gate. After the death of his eldest son, Fath 
Khan, the Sultan built a fine mausoleum and the footprint was placed 
over the grave of the Prince in a trough of water. (Fanshawe, 57, 63, 
325; Carr Stephens, Archaeology of Dehli, 147; 7\sdr i 92). Abul Fazl 
says that the footprint was brought by the renowned Sayyad Jalalu-d-din 
Bukhari, called Makhdum-i-Jihanian-i-Jihcingasht (died 785 H.), but the 
statement is not supported by other authors. 

In the abstract or summary of the Futuhat which is found in the 
T. A. (121, 1. 11), the Sultan is made to say that poison had been adminis- 
tered to him twice by his enemies, but that it had done him no harm. 
It may be observed that there is nothing corresponding to this statement 
in Dowson’s version of the document. This also points to the existence 
of more than one recension. The statement itself is well-founded, as 
Barani, in his fragmentary account of the reign of Firuz, does mention 
a plot of the or cooks of the palace to poison the Sultan and the 

execution of some of the culprits. (Text, 552, 1. 9). 

Nizamu-d-din has also appended to his summary, a catalogue or in- 
ventory in which the number of. the public works and benefactions of 
Firuz — the bunds, mosques, colleges, monasteries, palaces, inns, tanks, hos- 
pitals, mausoleums, baths, pillars, wells, bridges, and gardens, construct- 
ed by his orders, is meticulously recorded. (T. A. 121, 1. 7). If these 
details also were borrowed from and constituted part of his copy of the 
Futuhat , it must follow that Dowson’s manuscript was more or less muti- 
lated or incomplete. F/s list of the Sultan's public works which is men- 
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tiofted by Dowson (E. D. IV. 18 note) and is copied in Elphinstone’e His- 
tory (p. 412), and other manuals is really a dropsical and not quite accu- 
rate version of that of the T. A. Thomas, however, looks upon tire latter 
also with suspicion and he is apparently justified in remarking that 
“ Nizamu-d-din’s totals, though not so obviously exaggerated asFemhta's, 
are clearly fanciful, especially in the number of even hundreds they dis- 
play ” (C. P. K. D. 291). Here, as elsewhere, F. is merely 44 the ape of 
Nizamu-d-dln ” as Raverty calls him. 

III. 399, l. 6. The fact of its being a genuine work can , however, 

be proved upon more certain evidence . 

Dowson’s attempt to bolster up the Malfuzat is not a success. It has 
failed to convince either Rieu or Ethe or Beveridge or Browne. The first 
declares that its “ authenticity is open to serious objections.” (B.M. Cata- 
logue, 1. 178). The second speaks of it as “the alleged autobiographical 
Memoirs of Timur”, (I. O. Cat. Col. 84), the third stigmatises it as ‘apo- 
cryphal 9 and * forged ' ( J. A. S. B. 1921, pp. 201, 203), while the fourth 
categorically states that these “ so-called Memoirs are generally, and I 
think properly, regarded by the best judges, as apocryphal.” (L. H. P. 
III. 183). More recently, M. Bouyat has declared, in his article on 
Timur in Houtsma’s Encyclopaedia of Islam, that “ the authenticity of 
the Memoirs and the Institutes is very doubtful.” (IV. 779). 

The British Museum possesses a Zafarnama in pjjpse (Add. 23980) 
which was composed in 808 H. It is the only History of ‘the great 
Tartarian ’ that was written during his life time. It is, as Prof. Browne 
says, “ much more concise and less florid than the work of Sharafu-d-dih 
and seems to have formed the basis of the later work.” (L. H, P. III. 183). 
The author Nizara-i-Shami, tells us that Timur sent for him and directed 
him to revise and put into proper shape and order the records hitherto 
kept by the official writers attached to his person. The Manuscript is 
said to be unique and was transcribed in 838 H. (Rieu, Pers. Cat. 169-71). 

I have been able, thanks to the courtesy of the distinguished numisma- 
tologist, Mr. John Allan of the British Museum, to obtain a photographic 
facsimile of the section relating to India and have made frequent use of 
it in these Notes. 

III. 397, l . 7, My wazirs informed me that the whole amount of the 
revenue of India is six 4 Arbs of miskdls of silver . 

His Wazirs or the compiler must have been stretching the truth Very 
greatly and drawing a very long bow. Sultan Firuz Tughlaq’s revenue is 
stated by Shams to have been only six Krors and eighty m five Ides of 
Tangas. That of Akbar and Jahangir was about six ‘ Arbs of dams and 
that of Shah Jahan eight 'Arbs and eighty Krors of dams in 1648 A. C. f 
but the dam was a copper coin worth only l/40th of a rupee olr the silver ^ 
tonga of Firuz. The silver contents of six ‘ Arbs of misqals would be equal 
to those of 240 Krors of British India rupees. Akbar’s revenues would, 
if estimated in the same way, be equal to only 15 and Shah Jahari's to 22 
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Krors of rupees. In this connection, it may be worth noticing that 
according to the Majalisu-s-Salaftn (E. D. VII. 138), the revenues of 
the Mughal Empire at the end of the reign of Jahangir and the first 
decade of that of Shah Jahan were about six * Arbs and thirty Krors of 
dams. Thh Malfuzat is said to have been ‘discovered* just about the 
time when the Majalis was written (1038 A. H.) and this coincidence in 
the numerical figures engenders the suspicion that the * discoverer ’ may 
have substituted ‘ misqals * for ‘dams \ as he must have known that “dams** 
were unknown in the days of Timur. 

Ill, 398, l. 13. T'he government of,...Runduz and BaJcaldn and Kabul 
and Ghazni and Kandahar was vested in him . 

Baqlanor Baghlan lies in the valley of the Surkhab or Qunduz river, 
about thirty-five miles south of Qunduz itself. Constable, 22 C b. It is 
directly on the route between Balkh and Indarab. (Holdich, G. I. 90). 
Qunduz is also known as Kataghan. Constable, 22 C b. Istakhri says that 
Baghlan was six stages distant from Balkh. (Ed. Goeje, 286). Ibn Batuta 
journeyed along the same route as Timur and gives his own itinerary 
thus : Qunduz to Baghlan, then to Andarab, Parwan, Panjhir, Charikar 
and the Indus. (Gibb, loc . cit. 178-181 ; Lee’s Translation, 97-99). 

III. 398, l. 10 from foot. Mallu , the elder brother [of Sarang] lives at 

Delhi. 

Here Mallu % Iqbal Khan is called the elder brother of Sarang Khan. 
But in the Zafarnama (II. 14, 1. 2 f. f. ; 480 infra), Sirang is said to have 
been the senior. It is not easy to say which statement is correct, but it 
would appear from the T. M. that Sarang was ennobled and made gover- 
nor of DIpalpur by Mahmud Shah Tughlaq very soon after his accession 
in 796 H. (E. D. IV. 28). Mallu’s name occurs for the first time in that 
chronicle somewhat later in the order of time and he appears to have been 
indebted for his title and the not very important appointment of castellan 
of Loni to the fact of bis having been the brother of Sarang. ( lb . 31). Indeed, 
another brother of Sarang ’s named Kandhu is stated to have received the 
title of ‘Adil Khan, some time before the promotion of Mallu. (76. 30). It 
would seem as if Yazdi was right and Mallu was the youngest of the three. 
III. 399, l . 3 frdm foot. Timur Khwajah , the son of Amir Akughd. 

The correct form is Aq Bugha, {Zafarnama, Text II. 14, 1. 13 and 15, 
1. 4). * Iq 9 signifies * white ’ and Bugha ‘ champion ’ in Turki. In speaking 
of Khudai Birdi Timurtash, who was one of his father ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza’s Begs, Babur notes that he was the descendant of a brother of 
Aq Bugha Beg who was governor of Herat under Timur. (B. N. Tr. 24 
note). Aq occurs frequently in Turki names, e. g , “ Aq Sultan ”. A Hamza- 
i-Taghi Bugha is mentioned below at p. 410 and Rustam-i-Taghi Bugha 
at 460, 506. The name of this man, Timur Khwaja-i-Aq Bugha again 
* occurs. (Z. N. II. 83, 1 . 1 Li.; 98, 3. 22). The name, ‘Akbugha’ is found in 
Ibn'Arabshah also. (Tr. Sanders, p. 63). For Sar Bugha, see Z.N.34, 1. 14 
Ul. 400 , l 6 . 7 ...appointed the Prince * Umar , the son of Prince 
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Mirza Shah , my viceroy in Samarkand. 

Mirza Shah is an error. Prince ‘Umar was the son of Miran Shah, 
the third son of Timur. (Z. N. II. 18, ]. 6). The Emperor Babur was descend- 
ed from Miran Shah. Timur had no son named Mirza Shah. His four sons 
were Jahangir, ‘Umar Shaikh, Miran and Shahrukh. (Beale, Miftah , 108 ). 
III. 400, l . 11. I crossed[the Jihun] and encamped at Khaim . 

Old Khulm layabout 50 miles east of Balkh, and about five miles north 
of modern Tashkurgan. Constable, 22 B b. (Holdich, G. 1.270). Ghaztikis, 
correctly, * Ghazniyak ’, (Z. N. II, 19, 1. 4) and is shown as ‘ Ghaznljak 9 in 
the Indian Survey Map of Afghanistan. It lies about 20 miles south 
of Tashqurgan and forty north of Samangan. Samangan (1. 14) is not in 
modern maps. It is the old name of Haibak and lies 40 miles south-west 
of Baghlan and about a hundred and ten miles N.W. of Andarab. (Moor- 
croft, Travels, II. 402; Burnes, Travels, 1st Ed, I. 201-5; Holdich, G. I. 
272). Haibak is shown in Constable, 22 C b. 

Undarab, Indarab or Andarab, Lat. 35°-10 / N., Long. 69°-27 / E., 
is shown in Constable, PI. 22, C c. Istakhri gives the following itiner- 
ary: Balkh to Khulm, two days; Khulm to Samanjan, two; Saman- 
jan to Andaraba, five; Andaraba to Panjhlr, four; Panjhlr to Parwan, 
two. (Ed. Goeje, 286). 

III. 401, Z. 7. I left him [Prince Shahrukh] in charge of the remaining 
forces and baggage in Tilak Ghuwn and Diktiir , while I 
myself set my foot in the stirrup to chastise the infidel Kators. 
i 3 lA 3 l 3^ in Z. N. II. 20, 1. 1. These place-names have hitherto 
defied elucidation. ‘ Tilak 9 is almost certainly an error for Turki 
(Yallaq), ‘Summer pastures, summer quarters 1 or 3^. ( Baildq ) ‘Spring, 
fountain or camping ground/ (Beveridge, Tr. A.N. I. note). In his account 
of the return journey, Yazdi says that Timur marched from Surkhab to 
Kabul, then to the Mahlglr Canal, Ghurbdn and Shibartu. (Z. N. 
Text, II. 186-7). This Ghurbdn {q.v. 32, 1. 12 also) must be Ghorband, but 
Ghimdn or Ghiibdn is, probably, TJupidn , a very old town lying a little 
to the north of Charikar at the entrance of a Pass over the north-east 
end of the Paghman Range. (Beal, 1. c. II. 285 note). There is no toponym 
resembling ‘ Diktur 9 in the maps. Paryan [Parwan] lies about 8 miles 
north of Charikar. Constable, 22 C c. Khawak (last line) is shown in 
Constable, 22 D c. The Khawak Pass “ leads from the valley of the 
Panjshlr to that of Indarab. It is one of the lowest and most accessible 
of the Hindu Kush Passes. It is probable that it was used by Alexander 
on his march from Bactria and it was certainly the route by which 
Hieuen Tsiang returned from India in 644 A. C.” (Sir Clements Markham 
in Proc. Royal Geographical Society 1876, pp. 114-5). 

HI. 401, l. 12. Burhan Aghldn Jujitdr. 

Oghli or ‘ Cghlan ’ signifies “ son, king’s son or prince” in Turki 
and the sobriquet ‘ Jujitar 9 indicates that he was a descendant of Juji, 
the eldest son of Chingiz Khan. So Timur afterwards says that “ no mm. 
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of this Ulus [tribe] had shown such a lack of energy and courage since the 
days of Chingiz Khan (407 post). By Ulus , the writer means * the des- 
cendants of Chingiz.’ In the Z. N. (II. 22, 1. 3), B urban is said to have 
belonged to the tribe of Qiyat 4 Qai,’ plural Qiyat,is the name of a 

Mongol tribe and Amir Khusrau makes an unsavoury pun upon the name. 
(529 infra and Note). 

HI. 403, l 9. Some of the horses were let down in the same manner. 

Kaverty says (Notes on Afghanistan, 136) that this mode of lowering 
horses and ponies is still practised in these parts. He thinks that the river 
crossed by Timur was that rising from the Waman Darra and that the 
mountain is the Tiraj Mir or Sarovar Range. (Ibid, 137, 145). The narrow 
defiles mentioned on p. 406 infra , he identifies with the tract now 
known as Giwar. [Ib. 101 and 137). The Tiraj or Tirakh Mir is shown in 
Constable ’a Atlas, PI. 22, F b. It lies north-west of Kashkar. Giwar is 
mentioned by Babur, who says that Alingar is one of the five divisions 
(tumdns) of Lamaghan and the part of Kafiristan nearest to it (Alingar) 
is Qawar, out of which its river, the Gau or Kau issues, (B. N. Tr. 210). 
Raverty supposes Timur to have marched due east into that part of 
Kafiristan called Kashtur or Kashtuz, and Burhan Ugh lan to have been 
sent towards the south-eastern tract occupied by the Sly ah- posh or Tor- 
Kafiri (Black-clad Kafirs). According to him, the Kaiors are the Scifed-posh 
or Spin-Kafiri or White-clad Kafirs (N. A. 130 note 0, but other authorities 
state that the principal tribe of the Siyahposh is still called Katir (Kator) 
and trace the name to a title used by the later Kushan emperors, in whose 
territories Kafiristan was included. (Houtsma, E. I., II. 020). 

III. 404, l. 7. Shaikh Arslan Aztuman Kahak Khan who is a 

Hon in the day of battle . 

Aztuman A is not part of the name or the sobriquet of the Shaikh. 
Az means 4 from ’ and the meaning is that Shaikh Arslan belonged to the 
Tiimdn [brigade, division, or corps of nominally ten thousand fighting men] 
which bore the name of Kabak or Kapak Khan. The reading in the Z. N. 
(II, 23, 1. 7^is cM ^ i. e. 4 with the Tuman of Kipak Khan.’ Nizam- 
i-Shami has 3^ 3 A “ with his followers and division.’’ (MS. 
126 a, 1. 5). The point of the complimentary description lies in the fact 
that * Arslan ’ means 4 lion ’ in Turki. 

III. 404, h 18. Musa Zakmal , Husain Malik Kuchin and Mir Husain Kur. 

The Z. N. (II. 23, 1. 17 ; 38, 1. 12 ; 103, 1, 19 and 647, 1. 11) always styles 
Musa, J & ‘Ragmal/ which has a meaning and signifies 'masseur, champooer, 
bgm^setter The man was a pahlwdn , wrestler, gymnast or athlete. The 
Oriental methods of bone-setting require great physical strength and the 
art is still practised by pahlwans. Mir Husain's sobriquet is given by 
Yazdi as jrJy* or (II. 23 and 46, 1.6), which means ‘armourer, 
armour-bearer 9 and this also appears to be the right reading. He was Mir 
I$u8aj»-i-Qur,that is 4 Mir Qus&in of the Qur \ 
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Quchin or Qujln is the name of a Mongol tribe. Babur’s grandmother 
Ais-daulat or Aisan-daulat is said to have belonged to it. (Gulbadan, H. 
N. Tr. 67 note). The Quchms were evidently persons of note, as Yaz&i 
says of Amir Allahdad, one of Timur’s most distinguished lieutenants, 
that he was the commander of a brigade (j^y) which bore the title of 
4 Waf adar ’ (‘ The Loyal ’) and was composed of the QuchTns. (Z. N. II. 

230. 1. 9=50G infra). In the Malfuzat, Amir Allahdad himself is styled 
Quchin. (451 infra). A Bayazid Kuchin is mentioned at 453, 509 infra. 
HI. 406, l. 4. Shaikh ‘ Ali , the son of Airakuli Adujhur. 

^ t ^ J S* ^ Z. N. II. 26, 1. 1. ‘Ad^hur’ is a mistake 

for 4 Uighur the name of a well-known Mongol tribe. The name 

itself is given as Aidku in the Z.N. (II. 26, 1. 1) and in Nizam-i- 
Shami. (Polio 126 a, 1. 1). ‘ Chaqar ’ or 4 Chaghar 9 was, perhaps, the name 
of this Aidku’s father, is mentioned by Yazdi (Z. N. II. 33, 1. 5), and 

frequently by I bn ‘Arabshah also. (Tr. Sanders, 51, 52, 78). and 

also occur. (Z.N. II. 57, 1. 3; 83, 1. 17). A man named Aidkutimish 
is mentioned in Gardezi’s chapter on the Samanis, (Z. A. 21, 1. 9). 

III. 408, l 18. Siibakh Timur. 

Sunj in the Z. N. II. 26. 1. 18, which is right. The dots have been 
transposed. Sunjak Bahadur is mentioned by Dowson himself on pp. 404, 
434, 496, and 501. Nizam-i-Shami also calls this man Sunj Tlmdr. (Polio 126 
b, 1. 11), or occurs in the Z. N. II, S3, 1. 4 f. f. ; 89, 1. 6 and 

105. 1. 9; A Malik Sunj is mentioned in the T. P. of Baraui also. (24, 
h 11 and 174, 1. 15). The name of the Uzbeg Suinjuk Khan or Sunjuk Sul- 
tan, son of Abul Khair Khan, occurs in the B. N. (Tr. 396. 622). Suyunduk 
appears to be another variant of the same name. Sunjak Baludur is mem 
tioned by Nizam-i-Shami. (Folio 126 a, 1. 4). Shaikh Husain must have 
been called Suchi (1. 28) because he was Jbdar or 4 water-bearer/ 

HI. 498, l 16. Repairing of the fort of Try ah, 

Iryab lies west of the Pci war Kotal which is about 90 miles south oi 
Kabul. (Kaverty, N. A. 81). It is now in the Kurram Political Agency. 
The Iryab is a tributary of the Kurram and 44 the Upper Kurram valley 
is the Iryab of Timur’s historians.” (Proc. R. G. S. 1879, p. 48). “The 
river of Kurram issues out of the 4 Darra ’ (valley) of Iryab and flowing 
east of Baghzan, the chief town of Peiwar, enters the Kurram district A 
(Baverty, X* N. Tr. 499 NoteX Baghzan (or Naghz or Nag hr) lies about 
thirty-five Kuroh S. S. E. of Kabul. (Ibid, N. A. 68). 

III. 411, l. 10. Wednesday , the 14tli of Muharram. 

If the 12th fell on a Tuesday, as we have been just told (409 ante), 
the 14th must have been a Thursday or as it is in the Z. N. (II. 49, 
1. 15) and Nizam-i-Sharai. (Folio 129 b, 1. 13). 

III. 411, l. 8 from foot Buraj Chura. 

Chura or Chuhra signifies in Turki ‘a young soldier.’ (B. N. Tr. 
Appendix, xxviii). A Buraj (or Burj) ‘Ali is mentioned by B. (II. 22-3), 
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Pir Muhammad Khan Shirwani is said to have ordered the poor man 
to be thrown down from a tower and then said that he had “ become a 
victim to his name.” (*— I nomen et omen. (Lowe, Tr. II. 16). The pun 
and the deed are both equally atrocious. The Turki name £-> has nothing 
to do with the Persian > which signifies ‘tower.’ Another man of the 
same name, Burji Tawachi, is mentioned in the Tarikh-i-M‘asumi. (E.D. 
I. 241). 

III. 413, l. 4. Sunday, the 21st of the month , [Muharram]. 

There is again some error in the week-day here. If the 12th was a 
Tuesday, the 21st must have been a Thursday. A few lines lower down, 
the 28tH is put down as a Wednesday. Here again, the Z. N. has 
Wednesday, the 27th, which is serially correct. (II. 53, 1.4). Nizam-i-Shami 
has 24th, Sunday. (130 a, 1. 15). If the 24th was a Sunday, the 21st must 
have been a Thursday. 

III. 413, l S. 1 came to a place in which the rivers Jamd and Chinad 
{Chi nab) unite. 

The name of the place where the junction took place is not given in 
the Malfuzat or the Z. N., but Nizam-i-Shami calls it (Polio 130 a, 
1. 15), by which he must mean Shor or Shorkot. It lies 26 miles north* 
west of Tulamba. Lat. SCf-SO' N., Long. 72°-7 / E. (Th). Constable 24 E b; 
see also E. D. V. 469 note. The two rivers meet now at Trimmu, ten miles 
south of Maghiana in Jhang district, and about 26 miles north of Shor or 
Shorkot. (I. G. XVI. 161 ; Mihran, 332). 

III. 413, l. 2 from foot. Tulamba is about seventy miles from Multan. 

The distance is stated as thirty-five Kuroh in the Z. N. (II. 54). 
Tulamba lies fifty-two miles N. E. by N. of Multan in Lat. 30°-22 / N.,Long. 
72°-18 / E. according to Thornton. Dowson has, throughout this translation, 
taken the Kuroh as equal to two miles, but Timur’s Kuroh would appear 
to have been the short Indian Kos of about 1 \ miles. So at 428, 492 infra, 
it is stated that Fathabad is 18 Kos from Sarsuti (Sirsa); the actual 
distance is 26 miles. 

III. 414, l. 8. My wazlrs had fixed the ransom of the city at two lacs of 
rupees. 

All that Yazdi says is „(*-.>! JL } > (jj. 54, ]. H). ‘ Two 

lacs of money,’ and so also Nizam-i-Shami. (Polio 130 b, 1. 7). It is non- 
sense to talk of ‘ Rupees ’ in 1398 A. C. or in this context. The word was 
not known and is never used in any other chronicles of the period. It 
must have been interpolated either by Abu Talib Husaini or by Dowson. 
In the counterpart passage in the Z. N. at 484 infra also, all that is said 
is that “ a ransom of two lacs was demanded.” If the word occurs in the 
original, it would be an almost decisive proof of the spuriousness of Abu 
Talib’s work. 

III. 415, 1. 13 from foot. I halted at Shah Nawaz, a populous village 

on the bank of the Biyah. 

Sh&h Nawaz seems to have disappeared and cannot be now traced on 
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our maps, probably on account of the changes which have taken place in 
the courses of the rivers. But it is mentioned in the Itinerary of Sayyad 
Ghulam Muhammad, who was sent by Warren Hastings on a mission to 
Kabul in 1786 A. C. He speaks of it as the second stage, 15 Kos from 
Multan, on the route from the latter to Dera Isrnail Khan. The third 
stage was Shahpur, ten Kos from Shahnawaz, and the fourth Tulamba, ten 
Kos from Shahpur. (Raverty, Mihran, 282 Note). ‘Shahnawas' is shown 
also in Rennell's Atlas on the eastern bank of the Ravi in Lat. SO 0 ^ N„ 
Long. 72°-(y E. 

HI. 417, l 10 from foot. The rain kept continually falling , [at Mul- 
tan] so that most of the horses died 

and scarcely a horse remained among us. 

Ravcrty, commenting on the loss of the Prince's horses, remarks that 
“ the rainy season must have been very severe, though now there is no 
rainy season hereabouts, as the monsoon does not extend its influence 
so far west.” He then indulges in some apparently hazardous speculations 
regarding the climatic changes that may have taken place in Sind since 
the days of Timur and Alexander the Great. (Mihran, 282). A more 
recent writer, Mr. Abbott, has echoed these sentiments and let his 
imagination run riot in a somewhat similar fashion. (Sind, A Reinterpre- 
tation, 16). But there can be no real grounds for entertaining any sup- 
position of ‘ great climatic changes ' from a solitary instance. According to 
the T. M. (Text, 163, 1. 3— E. D. IV. 33), Multan was taken in Ramazan 800 
H. (18th May — 16th June 139S A. C.), i.e. just about the beginning of the 
rainy season. Though the average annual rainfall in Multan is only about 
seven inches, there have been several years, even in recent times, when 
cyclonic bursts have occurred and the rainfall has approached twenty 
inches, as it actually did in 1902. Multan is liable to be visited by severe 
floods also as it was in 1893-4 and 1905. (I.G. XVIII. 24). Similar torren- 
tial downpours are, likewise, not uncommon in Sind. In Karachi town, 
which has an average annual rainfall of only five inches, twelve fell in not 
more than 24 hours in 1902. (I. G. XXII . 394). The mortality among the 
horses was most probably due to the outbreak of some epizootic disease in 
consequence of the Prince's camp having been laid under water by the 
rain or the floods in the river. 

III. 419, Z. 20. Janjan ichich teas stated to he eight miles from Multan . 

The distance is given as *5$ Jt? ‘ forty Kuroh ' from Multan in the 
Z. N. (11.61, 1.8), which must be correct, as Tulamba is said to have 
been thirty-five Kurohs — seventy miles, according to Dowson, p. 413 ante. 
‘ Eight * must be meant for ‘ eighty.' If ‘ eight ' is correct, it may roughly 
represent the distance not between Multan and Janjan but between 
Tulamba and Janjan. Janjan, Sahwal and Asiwan have not been identified. 
They are believed to have disappeared on account of the changes in the 
courses of the rivers. (Raverty, Mihran, 283 and note). 

III. 421, Z. 10 from foot. I left Ajodhan......on my march to Bhatnir , 
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and passing by Radanah , I halted at Khali 8 
Kotali. 

CL the corresponding passage in the Z. N. at 188 infra and Dows on’s 
note there. The existence of any place named Rudanah seems doubtful, as 
no one, not even Raverty, who stands up for this reading, has been able to 
spot it on any map or say where it is to be found. The alternative reading, 
31, “without crossing or passing over the river” is also, as 
Dowson points out, manifestly wrong, as ‘ the Ghxrra or Ghara runs be- 
tween Ajodhan and Kotali and must be crossed on the road toI3hatner\ I 
suggest that or is a copyist’s error for River. In the B. 

I.JText of the Z. N. the sentence runs thus: ,jV’I j\ £ o*- 5 jA 31 

^ '‘Having crossed the river ot Ajodhan, 
which is one of the greatest rivers of Hindustan, he alighted within the 
precincts of Khalis (Kotali) Nizam-i-Shami has almost the same words. 
(Folio IB3 a, 1.1). It seems to me that this tangle is due to some copyist 
having read the word wrongly as The phrase 

is rendered at 485 infra as ‘ a strong river fortress ? , but really signifies 
4 a great river in the sense of river or river-bed occurs often in the 

Z. N, (II. 49, 1. 9; 54, 1. 7). Raverty says Khalis Kotali is now known as 
Pir Khalis. (Mihrfin, 394 note), F. calls it Khalis Kol. (I. 1,71, last line). 
III. 422, l . 10. He [Dul Chain] had assembled a body of Rajputs , a 
class which supplies the most renowned soldiers of 
India . 

This mention of Rajputs here and on pp. 423, 426, 433 and 472 infra 
is exceedingly suspicious. There is no reference to Rajputs either in 
Yazdi, Nizam-i-Shami, Mirbhwand, Khwandamir or any other old history 
of Timur. The tribal designation is not used in any Persian history or 
chronicle which can be proved to have been written before the 16th 
century. Dowson says that he has not translated these extracts from the 
original Persian version of Abu Talib Husaini, but from the later 
recension or revision made by Muhammad Afzal Khan, It is therefore 
not easy to be sure that these references to Rajputs were not interpolated 
by Afzal Khan. If they can be proved to exist in the first, i. e. Abu Talib’s 
own recension of the Malfuzdt , they would furnish convincing internal 
evidence of its fabrication. Timur could have known nothing of Rajputs. 
HI. 426, l . 3 from foot. Auzan Mazid Baghdadi . 

It is 4 Auzan ’ also at 491 infra , but OJ3H Auzun in the Z. N. II. 75, 
1. 3 f. f. The word means ‘ tall, long/ The man was so called probably on 
account of his unusual height. His real name must have been Mazid. 

III. 427, L 10. And passing by the fort of Firoz, I arrived at a town 
called Sarsuti . 

This is not 4 Hisar Flruza ’, but a place called Firuzabad which was 
situated only a few miles west of Sarsuti (or Sirs!), Timur’s next stage. 
Hi^ar Firuaa lies at a distance of about sixty miles E. S. E. of this 
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Firuzabad. (Mihran, 288, 267 note). Barani also tells ns that Firuz Shah 
Tughlaq built a fort near Bhatner, which was called Firuzabad (566, 1, 11), 
and it is the place which is called FiruzabadA-IIarni Khera by Shams-i- 
Siraj. (354 ante). According to the T. M. also (126, 1. 4; E. D. IV. 8 and 
note), one of the Sultan’s canals was carried from the Ghaggar to Sarsuti 
( Sirsa ) and thence to Harm or Harbi Khera. Here, 4 Harbi Khera’ is an 
error for 4 Harni Khera ’. The village of Firuz ibad-i-IIarni Khera still 
exists and lies about twelve miles west of Sirsa, according to the Hissar 
District Gazetteer. 

III. 428, L 14. I marched from Fathabad and passing by the fort of 
Rajabpur, hatted in the incinity of Ahruni. 

Rajabpur or 4 QilVi-Rajab \ as it is called in the Z. N. II. 78, is said 
by Elliot to have been partly in Ratia and partly in Fathabad. (Races, 

II. 132). Ratia is shown in Constable 25 A e. and lies about fifteen miles 
north-east of Fathabld. Raverty thinks that Rajabpur must be the village 
of Ryepoor, 11 miles N. E. of FatMbil on the route from Fathabad to 
Ahroni. (Mihran, 288 note). None of these identifications is quite satis- 
factory, as neither 4 Ratia 7 nor k Ryepoor 7 bears much phonetic resemblance 
to Rajabpur. Ahroni was a Mahal in Sarkar Xlisar Firuza, Suba Dehli, 
(Ain, Tr. 293). It has now reverted to its original name 4 Ahirwan’, the 
wav being pronounced as a consonant and not as a vowel. The name is 
said to be derived from the Ahir tribe. (Elliot, Races, II. 133). A village 
called 4 Ahrawan ’ still exists at a distance ox about five miles from Ratia 
and it is provided with a Branch Post Office which is subordinate to 
Fathabad, Tohana (I. 23) lies about 20 miles east of Ratia. It is now a 
station on the N. W. Railway. 

III. 438, /. 5. [It had been said] that in the battlefield, they [ elephants ] 

could take up the horse and his rider with their tranks 
and hurl him into the air. 

The writer has evidently in mind a passage in the T arikh-i-Y ammi 
of 4 Utbi, who describes how in the battle with Ilak Khan, one of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna’s elephants seized the Khan’s standard-bearer in his 
trunk, flung him up into the air and then catching him on his tusks, tore 
him into two pieces, while other riders were hurled down from their mounts 
and trampled to death. (Lahore Lith. 28 3; see also Habibu-s-Siyar in 
E. D. IV. 172). Yazdi has a direct quotation from Jurbadhaqiini’s Trans- 
lation of ‘Utbi. (Z. N. II. 146, 1. 3). See DowstuTs note to 512 infra . 

III. 439, /. 8, His right icing was commanded by Mut nu-d-din, 
Malik Hddi etc , 

The command of the right wing is given in the Malfuzat to Mu'inu- 
d-dln and Malik TKdi and of the left wing to Taghi Khan and Malik Ali. 
The positions of the commanders are just reversed in Dowson 7 s version of 
the Zafarnama. Mu 4 mu-d-din and Hani (or llati) Khan are stationed on 
the left, while Taghi Khan and Malik 4 Ali Iiauja are placed on the right. 
(498 post). The B. T. Text agrees with the Malfuzht . (100, 1. 4). Mulnu-d- 
45 
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din and Hani Khan cannot be identified, but Taghi Khan (or Tughan Khan, 
as Nizam-i-Shami calls him, at Fol. 140 a, 1. 9), may be Taghi Khan 
Turkbacha-i-Sultani of the T. M. (Text, 170, 1. 9; E. D. IV. 38). 

III. 443, l. 11. Fazlu'llah was Vakil and Ndib of Mallu Khan. 

Fazlulla Balkhi is mentioned in the T. M. (Text, 130, 1. 8 ; E. D. IV. 31), 
T. A. (127, 11. 1-3) and F. (155, 1. 8), as one of the partisans of Nasiru-d-din 
Nusrat Shah, the rival of Sultan Mahmud Tughlaq, who bestowed upon 
him the very high title of Qutlugh Khan. Shams-i-Siraj says Fazlulla was 
Naib-i-Mustaufi, Deputy Accountant-General or Auditor-General, in the 
latter part of the reign of Firuz Shah Tughlaq. (482, 1. 7 f. 1). 

III. 444, 1. 20. The Khatba , with my name , was repeated in the pulpits . 

He does not say that coins were struck and Yazdi also is silent 
on the point. If any were stamped, they must have been exceedingly few. 
Rodgers assures us that no gold or silver pieces have been ever found. The 
only coin he had ever seen was a small copper piece or ‘ Damn \ as he 
calls it, with the words j on the obverse and V 

on the reverse. He states that the 4 Damri ' is now in the British Museum 
Collection. (J. A. S. B. XLII. (1883), Pt.'i. 59, 62, 63). 

III. 449, h 6. 4 Alau-d-din Naib-Karkari returned to my camp . 

'S$ f (Z. N. II. 127, 1. 5 f. f.), i. e. envoy, deputy, vakil , 

representative of Shaikh [a], the Kukar. Cf. 505 post , where lie is spoken of 
as 44 the deputy of Shaikh Kukari.” Dowson’s 4 Shaikh Kuban' is really 
4 Shaikha Khokhar' [or, perhaps, 4 Gakkliar ']. The confusion is due to the 
common error of reading a 1 vav’ as a 4 re \ 

III. 449, 1. 13. Bahadur Nahir sent to me two white parrots which could 
talk well . . . .They had belonged to Sultan Tughlik Shah 
and had lived at the courts of the Stiltons ever since. 

44 A white parrot with black beak and legs,” probably a grey African 
parrot or cockatoo, had been brought from over the seas as a present for 
Sultan Firiiz Tughlaq. (Shams, Text, 387, 1. 2). The two birds sent by 
Bahadur Nakar must have come into his possession along with the other 
belongings of Abu Bakr Shall, the ill-starred grandson of Sultan Firuz. 
AbuBakr had to fly from Dehli and take refuge at Kotila in Mewat, 
with this Khanzada leader, who had the baseness to surrender him to his 
enemy in 793 H. (T. M. Text, E. D. IV. 25). The 4 Tughlik Shah ' mention- 
ed here must be Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq I and not Tughlaq Shah II. The 
latter was a pageant who reigned for only six months, just ten years 
before Timur's invasion and there would be little or no point in the state- 
ment, if applied to him. Cf. Yazdi, who states more explicitly that the birds 

had survived from the time of Sultan Tughlaq Shah . (505 infra). 

• (£ J y lsc4 j.5 l f r-u $ o-oU jl> jl 

Z. N. II. 128, 1. 3. Parrots have been known to live for sixty and even a 
hundred years. The English newspapers reported some time ago the case 
of a parrot which had passed its century. 
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III. 449, l. 10 from foot. I arrived at the village of Katah. 

The distance from Dehli is stated as .about 14 Kos. Katah (1. 23) is 
Katha in Baghpat. ‘Alau-d-dm Khalji crossed the Jumna at Katha. 
(Barani 246, 1. 2). Katha lies about 20 miles north of Dehli. Baghpat or 
Bhagpat, which is mentioned a few lines lower down, is about 30 miles 
south-west of Mirat an rl about 35 north of Dehli. (I. G. VI. 190 ; E. D. VIII. 
149 note). It is shown in the I. G. Atlas, 31 A 2. Asar is Asara or Asaura, 
a village about ten miles north of Baghpat. (See the Post Office Guide). 

III. 449, Z.9 from foot. Bahadur Nahir with his eldest son , named 

Kalnash. 

Dowson notes that the Z. N. reads 4 Kaltash’ and 4 Katash/ I propose 
to transpose the second and third letter in Qalidsh and read ‘Qailash’, 
a not uncommon Hindu name even now. Bahadur Nahar was a recently 
converted Jadon Rajput (I. G. XII. 401 ; Crooke, T. C. III. 233), and it 
is not at all unlikely that his son had a Hindu as well as a Muhammadan 
name. This 4 Kailash’ may be identical with Iqlam or Iqllm Khan, son of 
Bahadur Nahir. (T. M. Text 175, 179, IBl^E. D. IV. 41, 44, 45). Thornton 
mentions a place called ‘Iklimpoor ’ in Gurgaon district, which may have 
been named after this Iqllm Khan. 

III. 450, L 9. Ilyas Afghan and Ids son , Maulana Ahmad Thanesari . 

The B. I. Text of the Zafarndma gives the names as “ Ilyas Afghan 
and the son of Maulana Ahmad Thanesari ” (II. 129, 1. 10 and 140, 1. 4 f. f.) 
and Nizam-i-Shami has exactly the same reading (Polio 142 a, 1. 10), which 
must be correct, though Dowson again erroneously speaks of Maulana 
Ahmad as the son of Ilyas Afghan, in his translation of theZ.N.at 506 post. 

This Ilyas Afghan is, most probably, the Malik Ilyas [or Ilmas] 
who had been a slave of Sultan Firuz (T. A. 127, 129 ; P. I. 155, 159 ; B. I. 
267=Tr. 362) and was an adherent of Nasiru-d-dln Nusrat Shah. He was 
posted in the Duab and is said to have joined Nusrat Shall after Timur’s 
return. (T. M. Text, 160, 161, 167^E. D. IV. 31, 32, 3G). Maulana Ahmad 
Thanesari also can be identified. He was one of the most learned men of 
the time of Sultan Firuz and is mentioned in Shaikh 4 Abdul Haqq Dehlavi’s 
“Memoirs of the Poets and Philosophers of Dehli ” as a distinguished 
literary character whose poems in Arabic bore convincing testimony to 
his eminent talents and genius. (E. D. VI. 487). He was a pupil of Shaikh 
Nasiru-d-din Chiragh-i-Dehli. His Qasida-i-Daliya is universally recog- 
nised as a classic. He was in Dehli when it was sacked by Timur and is 
said to have been taken prisoner but afterwards released. lie died in 820 
A. H. and is buried at Kalpi. (Houtsma, E. I., IV. 738). This leaves no 
room for doubt and shows that it is absurd to speak of the Maulana as the 
son of Ilyas [or Ilmas] Afghan, the quondam slave of Firuz. 

Ill 452, l 13. I arrived at Pirozpur. 

Elliot says that this Pirozpur was a town or village in the pargafta 
of Hastinapur in his time and lay on the bank of the old Ganges or Budh 
Gang a. The Ganges has left its old bed and does not now flow past 
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Pirozpar, which is stated to have been about twenty Kos below, i . e. south 
of Tughlaqpur. (Races, II, 28 and 130). But it may be the place which 
Thornton mentions as 4 Ferozepoor in the district of Muzaffarnagar, 
half a mile from the right bank of the Ganges. Lat. N., Long. 

78°-2 / E. There is another 4 Ferozepoor ’ in Saharan pur district also, 45 
miles N. \V. of Mirat, Lat. 29°-37 / N., Long. 77°-31 / , but it is too far north 
and too far also from the Ganges and cannot be the place meant. 

III. 452, /. 8 from foot. I marched up the river for a distance of fifteen 

Kos towards Tughlikpur. 

This Tughlaqpur is not the Tuglilaqpur before mentioned which was 
near Safldon, This place was in another and different district. It is the 
Tughlaqpur which is mentioned as a Mahal of the Sarkctr of Saharanpur 
in the Ain. (Tr. II. 292). Elliot states that the chief town of the pargana 
of Tughlaqpur in his day: t circa 1819) wa> Narnagar and that it was so 
called because Nur Jahan was said to have resided here for some time. 
He adds that the pargana was also known as Gobardhanpur. (Races, II, 
131). There ij a 4 Noornagar ’ on the route from Muzaffarnagar to 
Hardwar, 22 miles noith-east by north of the former town. Lat.29°-41 / N., 
Long. 77 u -59 / E. (.Thornton). Gobardhanpur is now one of the fiveparganas 
in the Muzaffarnagar tahsil of Muzaffarnagar district. (I, G, XVIII. 92). 
Tughlaqpur and Nurnagar arc now included in the pargana of Pur 
Chhapar in the same tahsil. They lie just on the borders of the pargana 
of Gobardhanpur. I am informed by a local authority that the villages of 
Tughlaqpur, Nurnagar and Gobardhanpur lie 17, 22 and 28 miles re- 
spectively north-east of Muzaffarnagar town. 

III. 453, 1. 13. They put every living soul to the sword , thus sending 
them through water to the fires of hell. 

This p! rase occurs again a few lines lower down and Dowson observes 
in his Note that 44 Timur was evidently proud of this savage jest” But 
the 4 jest ’ is not Timur’s at all and there is nothing to be proud of 
about it. It is only a hackneyed, rhetorical tag, a translation of an 
old Arabic epigram, A' b^ ^ bh*\ , which is found in the Quran. (XXVI. 
25). Pharaoh and his army are there said 44 to have been drowned and made 
to enter fire” for their sins. The identical expression is used by Minhaj 
(X N. 1G9— E. D. 323) for the Khokhars who were drowned in the Jhelum 
after the battle with Sultan Mu 4 izzu-d-din-i-Sam. Amir Khusrau says 
of the same invader that the sword which he struck against the Rai of 
Qanauj drowned him in the water through waves of fire. 

£>* Or"* 31 ** J -> * - <£l j j, 3 'Ashiqa, p. 48, verse 8. 

And the hemistich *0 3* f£j**£*j “ By that same watery way, 
he went to hell ”, is cited twice by Budauni. He quotes it once in his 
account of the fate which overtook Kulchand of Mahaban after his defeat 
by Malpnud (I. 14; Tr. I. 24) and again in connection with the catastro- 
phic termination of the meteoric career of Pir Muhammad Khan 
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Shirwani in the waters of the Tapti after his sack of Burhanpur, (Text, 
II. 51=Tr. II. 47 and E. D. Y. 275 note). This catchpenny antithesis or 
metaphor occurs also in Yazdi who says of the Gabrs of Murat that all of 
them “ went by the ford of the water of the sword to the fires of hell 
g y j\& (Z.N. II. 131 5 1. 3). See also lb. 24, L 16, 

where he says that the Siyah-posh Kafirs went to the fires of hell by the 
road of the water of tiie sword. ^ (j v' 3* 

HI. 463, 1. 11. F encamped at the village of Bah, rah, in the country of 
Miyapur. Next day , I marched four Kos and halted 
at the village of Sliikk Sdr. 

Mayapur is the name of an old ruined town or suburb between 
Hardwar and Kankhal, south of the former. It is called ‘Moyu-lo* by 
Hieun Tsang lor Yuan-Chwang]. (Beal, 1. c. 1. 157-8). Cunningham derives 
the name from the old temple of Mayadcvi which it contains. (A. G. 1.352). 
It is mentioned in connection with the hills of Burdur (Hardwar ?) and 
Bijnor [or Pinjor] in the T. N. in E. D. IL 353. See also Ibid , 334. 

Bahrah is spoken of as “ a dependency of Bakri, well-known as the 
country of Miyapur”. (513 infra). Bakri is most probably the modern 
Bhogpur. Bhogpur and Baghra are mentioned as par gams in the SarJcar 
of Saharanpur. (Ain, Tr. II. 2911 The town of Bhogpur lies about 
ten miles south of Hardwar and the pargana of Bhogpur comprised 
the eastern portion of Jwalupur, including Hardwar itself, in Elliot’s 
time. (Races, II, 129). The village of Baghra which was four kos from 
Shikk-Sar is not easily identified. It may be k Badhera a village which 
lies about five miles south-east of Sarsuwa, ‘ Sliikk Sir ' is Shiqq-i-Sar sawa. 
The town of Sirsiwa lies about ten miles west-north- west of Saharanpur 
on the route to Ainblla. Lat. 30 u -2 / N., i ong. 77 -29 / E. Constable, 25 B c. 
Shiqq is not a part of the proper name, but a common noun signifying 
“ a geographical or territorial division or administrative area”. 

III. 464, L 7 . Then I again mounted and on the morning of the loth , 
I found myself between two mountains , one the Siioalik 
mountain, the other the Kiikd mountain. This teas the 
valley ( darra ), and it was exceedingly strong. 

I venture to suggest that ‘ Kuka ’ ^ f is a miswriting of ^^Karka, 
i, e. Garga. It is the Gagar range of our Gazetteers which is also called 
Gargachal or Gargachal. It runs long the districts of A lmora and Kumaon 
and presents a line of higher el /ation than any ranges between it and the 
main ridge of toe Central Himalayas. (I. G. XII, 121). The Darrah* 
or valley between the SrwUik (the Sub-Himalayas) and the Kuka or 
Garga hills (the Outer Himalayas) was, probably, Dehra Dun or the 
Kyarda Dim in the south-east portion of Sirmur State. (I. G. XXIII. 21). 
III. 469, l 3. After marching six Kos [from Mans'ar\ I encamped at 
the village of Baila , 

Mansar and Baila still exist as villages and lie north-east of the 
modern town of Jammu. I am indebted to the Governor of Jammu for 
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the information that Balia is about ten and Mansar thirteen Kos from 
Jammu itself. Both lie on the route from Kangra to Old Jammu, which 
was situated about one Kos north-east of the modern town. An old fort 
still stands on the ancient site. 

III. 470, l, 4. Mulld Nuru-d-din had returned to the village of Jabhan. 

The reading in the B. I. Text (II. 104), is oW Recte , Chibhan, the 
old name of Bhimbar. (Cunningham, A. G. I. 134; Ain, Tr. II. 347 note). 
Chibhan or Chibhal is the country of the Chibhs, which extends from 
the Manawar Tawi or Malikani Tawi to the Jhelum. (I. Gr. XV. 100). 

Ill 471, l. 19. I commanded that they should attach and plunder 

the town of J ammu and the village of Manii. 

‘ Manu 9 is a misreading of ‘ Bao ’ A\- Jammu and Bhao or Bao lie on 
opposite banks of the Tohi or Tawi, a small stream which joins the 
Chenab at the foot of the hills. They are said to have been founded by 
and named after two brothers. (Cunningham, A. G. I. 133). Bao is shown 
in Constable, PI. 25 A a. 

III. 475, L 10 from foot. He [Khizr Khan}...... took refuge with Ahodan 

governor of Bay ana. 

also in the Z. N. II. 175, 1. 8 f. f., but the person referred to is 
Shams Khan Auhadi, who was Amir of Bayana from about 
from 800 to 819 II. (T. M. in E. D. IV, 37, 49). His descendants continued 
to rule in Bayana for many years and are frequently mentioned in the 
histories of the period. The 1 nisba’ may be derived from Auhadu-d-dln. 
III. 482, hi. An account of the victory was engraved upon stone , with 
the date of the month Ramazan 800 H. f together with the 
date used in the locality. 

Sharafu-d-dln does not say any such thing at all. Timur could have 
known nothing of the “date [or special era] used in that locality,” or the 
peculiar chronological system of the Kafirs or Kators, even if Jhey had 
possessed any. The words of the Zafarnama are U o' y 

j l» *y\ ^ j j * 5 £ 

II. 25, 1. 3. “ And the history of that glorious holy war which had been 
waged in the blessed month of Ramazan 800 H. was engraved upon a 
stone in that same spot , along with the date The mistake 

is due to the erroneous interjection of an izafat after Cf. Dowson’s 
own translation of the corresponding passage and the inscription in the 
Malfiizat , 405 supra , where Timur is said to have given orders for 
recording the fact that he had reached the country by a certain route in 
Ramadan 800 H. and there is no reference to any 41 date used in that loca- 
lity may also mean the actual day of the month of Ramazan 

800 H. on which the conquest was completed. 

Masson was inclined to think (Journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, 
etc, 1. 200-1) that a structure which was in existence in his time, a little 
to the north of Najil (in Kafiristan) and known as the ‘ Tirour Hisar \ 
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was the fort on the river which Timur destroyed after it had been 
abandoned by the Kafirs and that the inscription must have been en- 
graved near this place. See also Holdich, Gates of India, 357. 

III. 487, h 17 from foot. Shaikh Munawwar and Shaikh S'ad. 

Sharafu-d-din (Z .N. II, 65, 1. 1) and Nizam-i-Shami (Polio 133 b, 1. 3) 
state that Shaikh Munavvar was a grandson of some Shaikh called 
Nuru-d-din. I venture to identify the latter with Shaikh Nuru-d-din of 
Hansi who was the spiritual preceptor and guide of Shams-i-Siraj. (T. P. 
81, 1. 3). Nuru-d-din was the son of Shaikh Qutbu-d-din-i-Munavvar and 
Sultan Firuz once paid him a special visit, with a view to persuade him to 
transfer his abode from Hansi to the newly-founded city of Hisar-Firuza. 
(Ib, 131 ; 302 supra). An anecdote connected with Firuz’s interview with 
Qutbu-d-din, the father of Nuru-d-din, is also related by that author. 
(Ib, 78-82; 287 supra). Shaikh Munavvar of Yazdi was, most probably, 
named after his ancestor, Qutbu-d din*i-Munavvar of Hansi, q. v., Ain, 
Tr. III. 372-3. In the Malfiizat (421 ante), ‘Munavvar’ is called, by 
Dowson, Manua but this may be due to the ‘ re 9 having been wrongly 
read as an ‘ alif or it may be a contemptuous diminutive. Shaikh Sad 
or S‘adu-d-din was a descendant of Shaikh Farid-i-Shakarganj. 

III. 488, l. 1, [The fort of Bhatner] is surrounded by the desert of Choi . 

y>- j ol^l j Ij j II. 67, L 4. “ On its right 

hand and on its sides, there is a Chol”—& wilderness or uncultivated 
waste. ‘Choi’ is not the name of the desert but a common noun signifying, 
as Yazdi himself declares, (II. 47, 1. 13) ‘'an arid or waterless tract”. 
Of. Dowson’s own translation at 421 ante , where the Choi is said to 
“extend for many miles around.” 

III. 488, l. 14. Khdlis Kotali , two Kos from Ajodhan. 

urf • * c ten Kos 9 in the Z. N. (Text, II. 67, last line) and also in the 
Malfuzat (421 ante) which must be correct. has been wrongly read for 
F. calls it ‘ Khalis Kol. ; (I. 156, last line). Kol or Kolab means ‘ poor 
or Hake’, but Yazdi speaks of it as a (68, 1. 2). 

III. 490, 2, 3. He presented .... three Arab horses with golden saddles . 

‘r-d ^ (Z. N. II. 71, 1. 10). means ‘nine ’ and the 
number of horses 'presented was not three but twenty-seven. The number 
is correctly stated in the Malfuzdt (424 ante) as ‘ twenty-seven \ 

III. 490, l. 18 and footnote. All the Mss . agree in giving this Muham- 
madan name to his brother . 

Here as well as in a Note to 425 ante , Dowson expresses surprise 
because one brother is said to have had a Hindu name and the other a 
Muhammadan laqab. But it is common knowledge that this was not at 
all unusual in those times. The Hindu Bhattis were, during the 14th 
century, being gradually proselytised under the influence of Muslim 
saints and Sultans. It often happened that while one brother embraced, 
for worldly considerations or from inward conviction, or indifference in 
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matters spiritual, the dominant religion, another held back and continued 
to adhere to the old faith. Mr. Crooke states that large numbers of these 
tribes were converted in the times of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji and Qutbu-d-din 
Mubarak and that in Sirsa, which lies in the old Bhattiyana, the term 
Bh'atti is commonly applied to any Musalman Jat or Rajput, from the 
direction of the Sutlej, as a generic term. (T. C. II. 14). 

But Kamalu-d-clin is called ‘ Main ’ and not ‘ Bhatti’ in the T. M. 
(Text, E. D. IV. 22, 28, 29). Dowson suggests (IV. 22 note) that the Main 
are the same as the 4 Minas but the latter are ‘ Meos’, found, generally, 
in Gurgaon andRajputana. The Main are a branch or sept of the Bhattis. 
The word 4 brother 9 is used here, most probably, in the loose sense of 
4 cousin ’ or 4 relative’. 

The author of the T. M. must have known that the Bhattis were not 
identical with the 4 Mains/ as he calls Khulchain [Dulchain of Yazdi] 
and his son Hansu [Hansraj ?] 4 Bhattis while Rai Kaunilu-d-din and his 
son Baud are invariably styled 4 Mains \ (Text. E. D. IV. 22, 28, 29, 32, 40). 
Barani also mentions Bhattis and Mains. (433, 1. 5 f. f. ; 245 Note, supra). 
III. 493, 7.20. A mir Sulaiman marched from the vicinity of Mung to 
the neighbourhood of 8 am ana. 

Mung is Mung-i-A 4 ala or Moonukof Thornton, who says that it is on 
the Ghagghar on the road from Dehli to Ferozepore, 140 miles north- 
west of the former. Lat. 29°-49 / N., Bong. 75°-57' E. It lies north-east of 
Fathabad. (Raverty, Mihran, 439 and Note). Samana is in Lat. 30°-I0 / 
N., Long. 7G°‘20 / E., and about 17 miles south-west of Patiala. (I. G.). 
III. 495, l. 17. This fort [Loni] is situated l in the Daub between the 
rivers Jumna and Halm. The tatter is a large canal 
tchich Sultan Firtiz Shaft brought from the river Kalini. 

This 4 Halin ’ is written cf:* in the 7. N. (11.86,1. 7) and is meant for 
the Hindan (O a: *). Thornton states that the Hind an ‘‘rises at the south-west 
base of the Siwalik range. Its course is divided from that of the Jumna 
by slight elevation of the surface along which the Doab canal extends. 
It falls into the Jumna after a course of 160 miles in the north-western 
corner of Bulandshahr district.” The Kalini is the Kalinadi (West), which 
is its chief tributary. 4t Its channel forms an important link between the 
Ganges and the Jumna and water can be passed into the Hindan from 
the present Upper Ganges Canal. ” (I. G. XIII. 135). 

III. 495, l. 22, Maimun Maishum. 

4 Maimun ’ only is the name. ‘Maishum’ is an expletive and anti- 
thetical jingle. 4 Maimun’ means 4 auspicious,’ 4 Maishum’ signifies 4 unfor- 
tunate, perverse, execrable’, an epithet of revilement which is appended 
here only for rhetorical effect. 

III. 495, l. 2 from foot Be gave orders that such of the servants of 

Naukar Khan and of the inhabitants of the place 
as icere Muhammadans should be set aside , 

44 Naukar Khan ” is, like Mur Khan, a fiction. 
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abjf U r; XI. 87, 1. 6. “He gave orders that such of the servants of Mallu 
Khan and of the residents of that fort as were adorned by the jewel of 
Islam should be set aside ”. “ Naukar Khan” is a mythical personage. The 
people referred to were the servants— Naukar — of Mallu Khan. The 
copyist of the Ms. must have missed out the word Mallu. “ The servants of 
Mallu Khan ” are mentioned a few lines higher up on this page. 

III. 498, l. 7. The soldiers by way of precaution , entrenched their 
camp ichich was near a little hill called Pushta-i-Bihali. 

Fanshawe thinks that Timur’s camp was on what is now known as 
the Ridge, and that the battle took place on the plain traversed by the 
high road from Safdar Jang’s tomb to the Qutb Minar. (D. P. P. 68). 
Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq had routed Khusrau on the same spot. {Ibid, 250-1). 
III. 498, L 11 from foot. The right was commanded by Taghi Khan , 

Mir 4 Ali Hauja and others. 

Mir ‘Ali Hauja must be ‘Ali Malik of Uccha. He is so called because 
he held that town for Sarang Kirin, when Pir Muhammad Jahangir be- 
sieged it. After he had been beleaguered for a month, Sarang sent Malik 
Taju-d-din to his relief, but the Tatar fell suddenly upon this reinforce- 
ment and signally defeated Taju-d-din who was compelled to fly to Multan. 
(T. M. 162, 1. 7—E. D. IV. 32-3). <ry> ‘ Hauja’ (Z. N. II. 100, 1. 4) is a 
puzzling perversion of 

III. 502, l. 2 from foot. A number of soldiers collected at the gate of 

Dehli and derided the inhabitants. 

This is watering down the meaning so very much as to leave nothing of 
the substance. What Yazdi really says is that they assaulted the people of 
Dehli and 44 fell upon the inhabitants just as wild beasts of prey fall upon 
aherd of deer or as strong vultures pounce upon a flock of feeble birds”. 

olio ^ -Ol ^ jyf CjyV 

121, 1, 4. Id&j <J * j ao j» ^ *!*• j\ xS 

According to the Malfuzat also, a party of 44 fierce Turk soldiers 

laid violent hands on the goods of the inhabitants.” (445 supra). 

III. 503, l. 2. The wife of Jahdn Malik ‘ Aghh and other ladies , etc. 

j|^ (S^\e j J*! y- y M ^4 cAHp z>\ JU^I 

II. 121, 1. 10. 44 At that time, their Exalted Highnesses Chalpan Malik 
Agha and other princesses went into the city, with the intention of seeing 
the Hazar-Situn ”, Chalpan [or Jalban] Malik ‘Agha was one of the wives 
of Timur himself and is again mentioned by Yazdi. (II. 186, 1. 6 f. f.). She 
is said to have been a woman of rare beauty and was executed afterwards 
for some imaginary fault. (Houtsma, E. I., IV. 779), Another consort of 
Timur’s named Tuman Agha is spoken of at Z. N. II. 188, 1. 4. 

HI. 804, l. 4 from foot, J ahdnpanah has thirteen gates , six to the 

north-east and seven to the south-west . 

The bearings are very differently stated in the original. TKe B.I. Text 

46 
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and the Malfuzat (448 ante) read 4 six to the north-west and seven to 
south-east \ 3 3 1 3 <A~ yr' ^ 31 

II. 125, 1. 8 f. f. and the Tourist Map of Dehli shows that this is correct. 

III. 505, h 15. Saiyid Shamsu-d-dnn .... and * Alau-d-din whom he 

sent as envoys to the city of Kupila reported that 

Bahadur Nihdr had made his submission. 

Here again, the B. I. Text has the right reading ‘ City of Kutila 9 
(II. 127,1.4 1 1). See also the Malfuzat. (449 ante). This Kotila is 
often mentioned in the T. M., T. A., F. and B. as the stronghold of the 
Mewati chief, Bahadur Nahar. (E. D. IV. 24, 25, 27, 32, 53, 75). See also 
the Ain (Tr. II, 193), where Kotla is said to have been a fort in Sarkar 
Tijara, Sub a Agra. 4 Kupila * is a very different place. It is the old name 
of Hard war or Mayapur. 

III. 506, l . 8. [The people of Mir at were] boasting that T armshavin had 
attacked the fort but was unable to take it. 

Tarmsharin was the son of Dawa or Dua Khan, and belonged to the 
Western branch of the Jaghatai Khans of Transoxiana. He reigned from 
722 to 730 or 734 TT, ( Tdrikh-i-Rashidi , Tr. Ney Elias and Boss, Introd. 
49). B. (I. 223 ; Tr. I. 305) and F. (I. 134, 1. 2) both mention the invasion, 
but the former puts it into 729 and the latter into 727 H. (See also Jin, 
Tr. III. 345 Note). As there is no reference to the incursion in Barani, F. 
accuses him of having deliberately suppressed the fact with a view to curry 
favour with Sultan Firuz Tughlaq, but the imputation is not at all war- 
ranted, as Barani has mentioned two Mughal invasions in his account of 
Firuz’s own reign, (268 ante= Text, 601-2), while F. himself, the T. A. and 
all the other compilers who have copied their accounts of Firuz from the 
T. M. speak of only one such irruption. Alt the Mughal inroads of 4 Alau-d- 
din’s reign are described by Barani, and he has even recorded one or 
two which arc left out by F. or some of the later chroniclers. An invasion 
in the reign of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq I, to which there is no reference 
in any of the compilers is also mentioned by him. (Text, 4-50, 1. 8 t f.). All 
the other calamities and disasters of the regime of Muhammad, the 
famines and economic chaos, the revolts and rebellions, the invasion of 
Kumaon and the abortive projects of agricultural reform, are registered 
in full by him; the ferocious cruelty and blood-lust which turned the 
portico of his palace into a shambles, the insane profusion of his largess- 
es and the crazy adulation of and abject submissivencss to the Kfialif are 
also described with brutal candour. In the circumstances, it seems difficult 
to resist the conclusion that this particular omission must be due to care- 
lessness or inadvertence. 

III. 514, l. 9. Baton Sen had assembled a great number of Hindus . 

TheB.I. Text absurdly makes specific mention of the Majus here also, 
a. I 3 »lj*l jl 3 )1 Jfli. EL 155, 1. 2. 

The territory of this Ratan Sen was, probably, somewhere in Dehra 
Dun or the Kiarda Dun in Sirmur. (I. Gr. XXIII. 21). It is not likely 
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that the Raja had a large number of M ajvs, — Magians or Persian 
Zoroastrians — among his subjects. These apparently unmistakable allu- 
sions to the existence of colonies of Parsis or Iranian fire-worshippers 
in the remote regions of Northern India are unhistorical and founded 
on the loose and confusing use of *Majus > as synonymous with ‘Gabr/ 
Musulman authors huddle together under the term ‘ Gabr’not only Hindus 
but all infidels, Christians included. The word is foisted in here merely 
for that * alternation of diction * to which Persian authors attach such 
undue importance and which is chiefly responsible for their turgidity 
and bombast. There is no ment ion of Majus in Hie counterpart passage 
of the Mcilfiimt . (163-5 ante). 

III. 518, L 2. UJja Tamur Tunkitar and Fuldd and Prince Rustam’s 
confidant Zainu-d-din. 

The B. I. Text reads the clause differently, M j* jk*/ 
i (164, 1. 3). 

“ Ulja Tamur Tunkitar and Quladu belonging to the contingent 
of Amir-zada Bust am and the trustworthy, Zainu-d-din.” Nizam-i-Shami 
reads the names in the same way. (Polio 149 a, 1. 15). ‘ Tunqitar’ is said to 
mean ‘a night-guard, a man who repeats a prayer aloud when a prince is 
mounting/ (B. N. Tr. 464 /?,.). Zainu-d-din was the confidential agent of 
Timur himself and not of Prince Rustam. 

III. 518, l. 11. The officers of the Exchequer had called for a contri- 
bution of 100,000 durusts of gold, each durust imighing 
two and a half miskals. 

j ojy. ^ J* j) ~ jl/* ** ; Z. N. II. 164, 1. 21. 

The Malfuzat makes this “one lak of silver tankas , each tanka 
weighing two and a half Miskals? (470 ante). As the Misqal weighed 
between 70 and 72 grs., the Tanga and Durust must have both turned 
the scale at about 175 or 180 grs. One of the meanings of is 4 coin 

of standard value 9 (Stein gass) and the word is used in the Badishah- 
ndma of ‘Abdul Harold Lahori (II. 396, 11. 16, 18) for the Muhr y as well as 
the Rupee of full weight (q.v. ray Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, 
99). In the Kashmir chapter of the C. H I. (Ilf, 279), the money tribute 
demanded from Sultan Sikandar is put down as 4 one hundred thousand 
goloen dirhams \ but this is not in accordance cither with the Malfuzat 
or the Z.afarndma , as the dirham did not weigh 2J misqals (about 180 
grs.) but was a coin of which the ponderary value varied from about 45 
to 55 grs. It was, generally, reckoned at about ^ Q ths only of a misqal . F. 
(II. 340, 1. 7 f. f.) states that the tribute demanded was 4 one hundred 
thousand ‘Alai ashrafis 9 or gold Muhrs. 

Ill* 522, l 10 from foot This place [the pool] is three Kos from 

Baruja . 

•jjf ^ in the Z. N. II. 182, 1. 4, 1 thirty Kos 9 not 4 three.* The context 
shows that ‘thirty 1 is correct. Timur was riding post haste and c making 
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all possible speed ’. In the Malfuzat, he is said to have started from Baruja 
after noon-day prayers and reached the lake after about six hours, at even- 
ing prayer (477 ante), which also proves that the distance must have been 
much greater than “ three Kos. ” 

111. 522, l. 8 from foot. The officers who had been appointed to guard 

the way from Naghaz to Banu had built a 

bridge. 

Babur writes: — “Four roads lead from Kabul from the Hindustan 
side, one by rather a low pass through the Khaibar mountains, another 
by way of Bangash, another by way of Naghr (var. Naghz) and another 
through Farmul.” (B. N. Tr. 206). Naghz is also mentioned along with 
Farmul by Abul Fazl in the Ain. (Jarrett, Tr. II. 399). The name is not 
found on modern maps but the place appears to have been situated on 
the Iryab and was close to, if not identical with, Baghzan (or Bazghan), 
which is said to have been about 35 Kuroh south-south-east of Kabul. 
(Raverty, N. A. 68). Hamilton (East India Gazetteer, Ed. 1815, p. 618) says 
‘ Nughz ’ is about 100 miles S. E. of Kabul in Lat. 2& 0 -Yl' N., Long. 69 0 -28' 
E. See my Note on Vol. II. 147, 1. 9 f. f. 

III. 524, l. 5 from foot. Mu’izzu-d-din Kaikubad, King by virtue of 

three descents. 

According to Elliot’s rendering of this passage, Iltutmish was the 
grandfather of the grandmother of Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad and Nasiru-d- 
did Mahmud was the father of his grandmother. But the T. A. (35, 1. 17 
and 36, 1. 4) and F., who quotes these very couplets, (1. 71, 1. 5 and 83, 1.4 
f. f.), agree in stating that Balban was married to a daughter of Iltutmish 
and Nasiru-d-din Mahmud to a daughter of Balban. Subsequently, a 
daughter of Nasiru-d-din married Balban ’s son, Bughra Khan and she 
was the mother of Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad, Iltutmish must, therefore, 
have been the grandfather of Mu‘izzu-d-din’s mother (and not of his 
grandmother) and Nasiru-d-din was the father of his mother and not of 
his grandmother. See also B. (I. 89=Tr. 1. 126; 90; Tr, 1. 129). 

III. 524, last line. Praise of. the Masjid-i Jdm'a and its lofty 

minaret built by Shamsu-d-din. 

Here, as well as in the Khazain ( ante 69), Khusrau speaks of the 
Masjid-i-J amt a of Dehli and its lofty minaret (the Qutb) having been built 
by Iltutmish and a similar statement is made by Shams- i-Siraj. (304, 1. 6— 
353 ante). ‘Awfi also avers that the Masjid-i-Jami‘a, which he calls Masjid- 
i-Alfi or the ‘ Mosque of a Thousand Arches ’ was erected by that Sultan. 
On the other hand, both these monuments are ascribed in the Futufidt-i- 
Firuzshahi to Ma‘izzu-d-din Sam (383 ante), while Ibn Batuta associates 
them erroneously with the name of Mu’izzu-d-din Kaiqubad. (597 infra). 
These asseverations are apparently conflicting, but they are not quite 
irreconcilable. The Masjidand the Pillar were both begun by Qutbu-d-din 
in or soon after 1193 A. C., when he was viceroy of Dehli under the Ghuri 
Sultan. The first was considerably enlarged and the second really complet- 
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cd by Sbamsu-d-dm. In the inscriptions on the lowest band of tKe first 
storey of the Minar, Qutbu-d-dln is referred to only as the Sipahsalar 
(Commander-in-Chief) and there are eulogies also of his master and 
suzerain, Mu‘izzu-d-dln and of the latter's brother. Grhiyasu-d-din. But 
the work was only begun by him, and experts are not quite sure that even 
the first storey was quite finished at his death. The second, third and fourth 
storeys belong entirely to Iltutmish and each of them contains inscriptions 
which bear witness to the fact, (Sir J. Marshall in the C. H. I. III. 576-578 ; 
Thomas, C. P. K. D. 21-24, 79, 286 and note; Fanshawe, 256-64; T. W. 
Arnold in Houtsma, E. I., II. 1168). 

Ill, 525, Z. 6 from foot. His elephants occupied a breadth of three miles 

at Hapur. 

The ‘Aligarh text (52, couplets 5 and 6) reads ‘ Bahapur ’ and this 
must be the correct lection. The error is due to the initial letter of the 
toponym having been misunderstood as the preposition ‘ba’. The con- 
text requires all the places mentioned to be in the near neighbourhood of 
Dehli. This is true of SIri, Indarpat and Tilpat, but it can scarcely be 
predicated of Hapur, which 13 situated about thirty-three miles north-east 
of Dehli. It is now a station on the Dehli-Muradabad Railway and is shown 
in Constable, PL 27 C a. Bahapur is mentioned more than once by Barani 
(134, 135 ante) and a village of that name seems to be even now extant. It 
is said to be about six Kos south of Shah j aha n’s Dehli {As dr, 1. 15 ; Cooper, 
Handbook for Dehli, 1863, p 92), that is, about a mile south of the 
Okhla Railway Station. 

III. 527, Z. 2. Barbak Khan-i-Jahan [ was sent against the Mughals]. 

His full name is given as Hizabr Khan, Malik Shahak Lashkar Khan 
by Barani (126, 1. 3). The leaders of the Dehli army are spoken of as Malik 
Barbak Bektars and Khan-i- Jahan in the T. A. (51, 1. 8), and F. (84, 1. 2 f.f .). 
B„ following the T. M. (53-54), states that Malik Shahak Barbak was given 
the title of Wazir (Bede, Hizabr ?) Khan at the accession of Muizzu-d- 
dln and that of Khan-i-Jahan, when he was appointed commander^ of the 
expedition sent against the Mughals. (I. 157— Tr. I. 220). Amir Khusrau 
also speaks of him as “ Barbak, the swordsman 99 (03 £» ) and “ Khaa-i-Jahan 
Shahak, the breaker of armies ” (if* (Text, 64, couplet 4). In the C. 
H. I. (III. 184), the commander of the army which was sent to repel t o 
Mughal invasion is said to have been Malik Muhammad BaqBaq, but this 
Malik Baq Baq was an entirely different person. See Barani, 126, 1.6, who 
mentions Malik Baq Baq and Malik Shahak separately. This Malik Shahak 
Khan-i-Jahan [or Azabr or Hizabr Khan] was put to death soon after- 
wards. (Barani, Text. 134, 1. 5: T. M, 55-6). 

III. 528, l 8 from foot The Jumna teas crossed at Jeuxtr.* 

Jewar is in Buiandshahr district on the route from Koil ( Aligarh) to 
Dehli and 36 miles north-west of the former (Th.). It is now in the Khurja 
and lies 20 miles west of Khurja town. Lat 28 -7' N.» Dong, 77 -34 / 
& ttt Q, XIV, 102), Constable, 27 C a. It is most probably the plaee t tfia 
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name of which has been (wrongly) read or written as ‘ Chitur ’ at 346 ante. 
III. 530, 1. 1. He sent Shamsu-d-din Dabu with a message inviting to 
peace. 

Dabu (y.*) is an error for 4 Dabir ’ A secretary. He is called Shams- 
i-Dabir in the Qiranu-s-S'adain. (Text, p. 102, couplet 3). Barani also says 
that Sliams-i-Dabir was ordered by Nasiru-d-din Bughra Khan to bring 
pen and inkstand and write down the counsels which he gave to his son, 
the Sultan Mu 4 izzu-d-din. (95, 1. 4). Badauni tells us that Balban made 
Shamsu-d-din secretary G:*. 3 ) of the kingdom of Bengal, when it was 
assigned to his son Nasiru-d-din Bughra. He also cites one of his Qasidas, 
and adds that Amir Khusrau has spoken in the highest terms of the 
virtues and excellences of Shamsu-d-din the Dabir in the Preface to the 
Ghurratu-l~Kamal and in the Epilogue to the Hasht-Bihisht. (I. 94=Tr. 
I. 134-135). 

III. 532, 1. 12. The army encamped at Kautpur. 

The reading in the ‘Aligarh text is Karatpur and this is also the 
form found in Co well’s abstract translation in J. A. S. B. XXXIX (1860). 
The right reading may be Kantitpur, and the place meant Kantit, 

now in Mirzapur, where there is a ford on the Ganges. Sikandar Lody 
is said to have crossed the river here. (Tarikh-i-Khan Jahan Lody in 
E. D. V. 94, 95; 1\ A. 162, 1. 5; F. 181, 1. 13 f.f. ; B. I. 316^=Tr. 416). 

III. 534, l. 13. Which bears the seal of the Tarkhan prince , Jdni Beg , 
being , therefore , about one hundred and fifty years old. 
“ One hundred and fifty 99 must b i due to some error in calculation. If 
Elliot means Jani Beg Tarkhan — and he can hardly mean any one else— 
the manuscript must have been 250 years old and not 150 only, when Elliot 
wrote. Jani Beg died in 1009 A. H.— 1600T A. C. (E. D. I. 252; A. N. Tr. 
III. 1172 and Note ; Ain, Tr. I. 363). 

III. 538, l. 11. The rebel [Chhaju] took the road of Jubala. 

Head ‘ Chupala’, i. e. Chaupla. It was a Mahal in Sarkdr Budaun, 
Sub a DeKli. (Ain, Tr. II. 290). There was a ford here on the Ramganga 
(B. II. 154; Tr. II. 158=E. D. V. 507). Elliot says (Races, II. 137) that 
Rustam Khan Dakhani founded Rustamnagar in this place and that in 
the time of Farrukhsiyar, the name was changed to Muradabad. According 
to the I. G. (XVII, 429), the name was given by Rustam Khan himself in 
honour of the Prince Murad Bakhsh. Budaun, where Saltan Jalalu-d-din 
is said by Barani to have encamped, (138 ante ) is about 50 miles south of 
Muradabad. 

HI. 538, l . 3 from foot. Victory over Alp Ghdzi. 

This was not the personal name of the man but his title. He is the 
theme of several panegyrics in Amir Khusrau’s second and third Divans , 
the Wasatu-l-Haijat and Ghurratu-l-Kamdl He is there styled Alp Khan-i- 
Ghazi and his father’s name is given as Azhdar Malik. (535). Barani gives 
his laqnb as Malik IkhtyarU-d-din. (116, 1. 4 from foot). Alp-i-Ghazi appears 
to have been an old Tujki title and Minhaj says it was borne by Malik 
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Nasiru-9-dm, son of Qizil (or Qara) Arslan Saljuqi, nepEew of Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-dln and Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-dm-i-Sam. (T. N. 125, L 2 if.; 121, 
1. 14 ; 50, 1. 14; Raverty’s Tr. 490). Alp or Alb is said to mean in Turki 
‘ man, hero, champion, brave '. Alp-ar , ‘Brave man', is said to be the title by 
which Afrasiab is called in Turki and an Alp-ar Khan is mentioned by 
Juwaini. (T drikli4-Jehan-Kusha,TQxt, 1. 92. Vide Sir E.D. Ross’s Note to 
Hajji Dabir, Z. W. III. Index, lv). See also Barthold, Turkestan. 412, 413. 

4 Baglana ’ (last line), which is said to have been near the Ganges, is a 
miswriting of 4 Pachlana (q. v. my note on Vol. IV. 50, 1, 14). 

HI, 541, l. 12. Malik Khurram , 4 Ariz-i-Mamalik , the Chief KaribaJc. 

This 4< Karibak ” must be an error for 4< Qirbak.'' Malik Taju- 
d-din-i- Qirbak is mentioned by Barani as one of the courtiers of Mu‘Izzu- 
d-dln Kaiqubad (12G, J. 10) and there is a Malik Qirbak in his list of 
the great officers of ‘Aldu-d-din Khalji (. Tb . 211, 1. Si ns well ns Ghiyasu- 
d-dm Tughlaq. (424, 1. 6). In another place, he speaks of a Malik Qirbak 
holding fourteen offices in the reign of Qutbu-d-din Mubarak (379, 1. 12), 
but elsewhere he calls this great pluralist and dignitary J (396, 
1.2). In another passage again, he writes that Haibat Khan was the 
slave and Qarabeg (or Qirabcg) of Sultan Balban. (49, 1. 19, 101 ante). 
In the Tarikh-i-M ubarakshdhi also, it is stated tnat Sultan Jalalu-d- 
din Khalji appointed his brother's son ‘Izzu-d-din Qarbeg-i-Maimana and 
Malik ‘Iwaz Qarbeg-i-Maisara (Text, 62, 1. 9; see also Ibid , 69, 1. 3). It 
would seem that <! Qirbak ”, “ Qarbeg”, “ Qarabeg ” or “ Qirabcg ” were 
synonymous or interchangeable and that none of them was a personal 
name. It was the title or designation of some high military official, which 
existed down to the times of Firuz Tughlaq as Malik Jalau-cl-dm Dudahti 
or Dudahi is said to have been 4 Qirbak 9 in that reign. [Ib. 527, 1. 3 f. f.). 
The word may be or , 1 Ali Tabatabfi, the author of the 

BurJian-i-Maasir , says that “ Alau-d-din Hasan Shah Bahmani appointed 
‘ Imadu-l-Mulk and Mir Saku ”, which Major 

King renders as 44 Commander of the Left Wing and of the Right Wing.” 
(Trans. 6). 

III. 542, l, 6 from foot. Malik Janddrbak Ahmad. 

“ Jandarbak ” is the same as 4 Sar Jandar * 4 Head of the Bodyguards 
or Lifeguards.' He is called ‘Ahmad Sar jandar 9 on the immediately pre- 
ceding page, (541, 1. 13). These Jandar s are mentioned by Ibn Batuta in 
his description of Muhammad Tughlaq’s public audiences. “ At the 
Sultan's back, stands the great Qabula with a fly whisk in his hand to drive 
off the flies. A hundred armour-bearers stand on the right and a like 
number on the left, carrying shields and swords and bows.' (Gibb, 199). 
These ‘armour-bearers' are the ‘Jandars '. Baihaqi explicitly states that 
* Jandar ' signifies A* sword or scimitar-bearer \ (141, 1. 14). Barani 

also speaks of Sar jandar -i~M aimana and Sar jandar ~i-Maisara 3 Com- 
manders of the Bodyguards standing on the Right and of those standing 
on tb o Left. (454, 1. 7). The Jdnddrs appear to have also carried out the 
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seitences of capital punishment and acted as executioners. (Barthold, 
Turkestan. 228, 312 and note, 378). Just as ‘ Jandarbak’ means ‘Chief 
Jandar’, so ‘Shikarbak’ signifies ‘Chief Huntsman.’ Malik Dihlan who is 
spoken of as the Mir-i-Shikar of Firuz Tughlaq by Shams, (Text, E. D. 
295) is called ‘ Shikarbak’ by Barani. (582, 11. 2 and 10). 

III. 544, /. 10 from foot. ‘ Ashilca of Amir Khusru. 

The title is sometimes written also as £ Ishqiya ’ We learn from Abul 
Fazl that this ‘ Masnavi ’ was one of the favourite books of Akbar and was 
frequently read out to him. “On many occasions”, the historian writes 
in his account of the Emperor’s journey by boat to Bengal, “ Mir Sharif, 
the brother of Naqib Khan, read with a beautiful voice the Kitab-i- Ishqiya 
and His Majesty emerged many a time from behind the veil and showed 
tender heartedness ^S) and had melted eyelashes.” (A. N. Tr. III. 

125; Text III. 88). Mr. Beveridge was not able to identify correctly the 
poem referred to. He thought it was “some special book having this title, 
a Kitabd- Ishqi which is attributed to Aristotle, or the Diwan of the poet 
whose pen-name was ‘Ishqi.” There can be little doubt that the Kitab-i- 
‘ Ishqiya which the great emperor could not hear without shedding tears 
was this fine poem on the tragic loves of Davalrani and Khizr Khan. 

III. 545, h 2. Khusru says ( infra p. 555) that her [Daval Rani’s] hands 
were cut off y while she was clinging to her husband’s 
body and, implies that she was left among the slain , though 
he says not so distinctly . Ferishta asserts that she teas 
taken into Qutbu-d- din’s harem . 

There must be an error here. I cannot find in the ‘Aligarh lithograph 
of the ‘ Ashiqa any such statement about the severance of Davalrani 7 s hands 
during the struggle between Khizr Khan and his assassins. Neither F. 
nor B. says a word pointing to any such mutilation. Both assert that 
she was forced to enter Qutbu-d-dm’s harem, but this carries with it the 
implication that she was neither “ left among the slain,” nor mangled in 
the hideous manner alleged. It is also extremely improbable that the 
myrmidons who were sent by the fratricide with a view to gain possession 
of her person, should have been guilty of such barbarity and violence. 
The only couplet in which there is any reference to “ the cutting off of 
hands” is thus worded. After describing the decapitation of Khizr Khan 
and bewailing the event in a long interlude, Khusrau exclaims 

jS ji pifjK O & - yJy* jt* cd ' 

(p. 280, verse 9). “ May the hands of the cruel and blood-thirsty one who 
struck off his [Khizr Khan’s] neck with the sharp dagger, be cut off !” 

111. 545, ?. 4. Firishta asserts that she [Davalrani] was taken after 
Kutbu-d'diris death by the villain , Khusru Khan . Barani 
who was intimately acquainted with the^facts is silent upon 
the subject , so that it may be hoped that the highborn 
damsel escaped that union with the ‘ foul Par war i \ which 
twuld have been icorse than death . 
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Firishta does not say any such thing at all either in the Bombay 
Text or Cawnporc Lithograph. (I. 130, 1. 16). The statement is only one 
of the many unwarranted and misleading interpolations in the Transla- 
tion of Briggs. (I. 306). All that he, Barani, Nizamu-d-din and Budauni 
state is that Khusrau married “ a wife” (OJ or Jj) or “ most honoured 
wife ” of Qutbu-d-dm and that Sultan Tuglilaq afterwards severe- 

ly punished the individuals who had taken active part in or abetted the 
illegal Niknh or ceremony of marriage. But we know that Qutbu-d-dm 
had several wives and neither F. nor any other author declares that the 
wife of Qutbu-d-dm with whom Khusrau went through the ceremony of 
a marriage was Davalrani or Devaldevi. It is not unlikely that she was, as 
he asserts, forcibly taken into Qutbu-d-am’s harem (I. 125, 1. 12 from 
foot), after Khizr Khan’s assassination, but Amir Khusrau, the only 
contemporary writer who mentions Devaldevi, Jays nothing at all of her 
subsequent fate and there does not seem to be any warrant for indulging 
in these melancholy speculations and imaginings about her union with the 
“ foul Parwari.” Dowson is merely repeating the words of Thomas (0. P. 
K. D. 177 note), but that author’s lamentations on her “ after fate” of be- 
coming “the enforced wifeof two succeeding Sultans” and his sentimental 
surmises about “her proud Rajput blood having risen against her union 
with the foul Pariah” have more of the glamour of romance than of the 
dry light of history/ Their only foundation is a strained and arbitrary 
interpretation and amplification of Firishta’s words. In our own times, 
Sir Wolselcy Haig has echoed these imaginary ‘hopes and fears ’ and 
inveighed against ‘the foul outcaste, her third husband 7 (0. II. I., III. 124), 
but both these averments are more than doubtful. There is very little to 
show that Khusrau was an “ outcaste ” and nothing at all to prove that 
he was her “ third husband.” 

The real name of the tribe or caste to which Khusrau belonged is not 
known and cannot be ascertained. The variants in the Mss. have served 
only to mystify and mislead European writers. The form 4 Parwari ’ is, 
in reality, only a modern perversion. Dowson notes that the name is 
written Bar war [and Barwar&i in the plural] in the B. I. Text and Bardv 
[or Bardwdn) in his own Mss. of Barani. But Bardwdn is found in the 
B. I. Text also. (490. 1. 5; 519, 1. 2). The T. M. has Bardv . (Text, 85, 
1. 6 f.f,). Hajji Dablr spells it as Rdv and Budauni has Bar war (B. I. 
Text, I. 212) but Bardv is found in the Mss. (Tr. I. 285, 288 Note). 
Parwdr is found only in the T. A. and it is asserted there by way of 
gloss, that it is the name of a tribe resembling the Khidmatiyd of his 
own day, who were employed as guards or Ghauldddrs of the palace by 
Akbar. (87, 1. 16). 

Guided or rather misguided by this spelling and the accompanying 
gloss, Briggs jumped to the conclusion that this 4 Par war ’ must be the same 
as ‘Parwari’ and Edward Thomas, following his lead, fastened upon it 
the meaning assigned to ‘Parwari' in Moles worth’s Marathi Dictionary. 

47 
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It Is defined there as “an individual of low caste," and said to be 
synonymous with ' Dhed ' or * Mahar the first [Parwari] being “ a 
courteous or conciliating term, the second a term of reviling and the third 
a mere appellative without implication ” (C. P. K. D. 184 Note). But it is 
impossible to subscribe to this opinion for several reasons, 

1. The name is not written “ Parwari ” or even “ Par war ” except by 
Nizamu-d-din and his copjdst Firislita. Nizamu-d-din was born and 
educated in Herat. He was not well acquainted with any Indian verna- 
cular and his opinion on a question relating to the intricate and obscure 
nomenclature of Hindu tribes and castes is of absolutely no value. 

2. Khusrau is stated to have himself come originally from Gujarat, 
his family and relations to have resided in Bahlawal or Nahrwala (Barani, 
Text, 402, 1. 6) and his followers are said to have fled to Gujarat after 
their defeat. {Ibid, 412, ]. 2). There are no ‘ Mahars' in that part of the 
country and the 4 Dheds ' are not known as and never called ‘ Parwaris 9 
by the people of the province. The Gujarati dictionaries do not recognise 
it as a synonym of either 4 Mahar ' or 4 Dhed ' and the meaning assigned 
to it in the well-known ‘Jodnikosh’, compiled by Mr. D. B. Kalelkar 
and published by the Gujarat Vidyapith, is 44 a caste or tribe like the 
Bharvdds or shepherds.” In the circumstances, the invocation of the 
authority of Molesvvorth on the meaning of a Gujarati word seems out 
of place. 

3. Barani states that as soon as Khusrau’s half-brother Hisam [or 

Husam] took charge of the governorship of Gujarat, he gathered around 
himself his relatives and kindred and 41 all the renowned Bar wars of 
Gujarat ” jT^l* and raised a revolt. (397, 1. 3). A few pages 

further on, he again employs this identical expresion and declares that 
Khusrau sent his uncle Randhaval, with the Sultan's permission, to 
Bahlawal, where he recruited “ all the renowned Bar wars of Gujarat for 
Khusrau 's service ”. (402, 1. 9). It is not easy to imagine an author like 
Barani speaking of ‘Dheds' as individuals who were ‘renowned' or 
4 famous ' and the application of any such epithet as to 4 scavengers' 
and 4 outcastes ’ is ridiculous. 

4. Firishta has copied Barani's statement and adds that Khusrau 
spent all his resources in mounting and equipping an army of forty 
thousand troopers (I. 127, 1. 1) and Sir Wolseley Haig assures us that this 
“corps of forty thousand horse was largely composed of and exclusively 
commanded by members of his own despised tribe ” (C.H.I. III. 123). It 
may be left to the reader's imagination to visualise the spectacle of 40,000 
hastily-recruited Dheds , mounted and armed for the first time in their 
lives with swords instead of broomsticks, performing cavalry exercises and 
taking the word of command from Mahar captains and Bhangi colonels. 

5. In his account of Taghi's insurrection in Gujarat, Barani states 
that in the battle near Kadi-Patan, about one hundred of the rebels made 
a furious charge with naked swords on Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq's own 
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bodyguard, like Barawan FiddVs , [heroes, braves, or p a ladins], who had 
taken their lives on the palms of their hands. (519, 1. 2) ,0^ W J. 

A '^J. W j. UV Surely, these 4 Baravau’ 

or ‘Barav* Paladins could not have been the 4 foul outcastes 9 whose 
touch is pollution to a Hindu, whose occupation is that of scavengers 
and whose food consists largely of carrion ” 1 

6. There is no doubt that Khusrau was able to effect a Hindu revolu- 
tion, to seat himself on the throne and to command all the resources of the 
kingdom of Dehli for more than four months. He could have hardly done 
this even for a day without the support and co-operation of the temporal 
and spiritual leaders of the Hindu community or without having, at his 
back, an army composed, not of Dheds and Malntrs, but of the martial 
race> of the empire. The idea of high-caste men paying homage to and 
acknowledging a Bhangi as Emperor of Dehli is simply unthinkable. 

7. Indeed, Ibn Bat fit a states that “ Khusru Khan gathered a troop 
of Indians chosen from among the bravest and greatest; his brother , the 
Khan-i-Khunan was among them. 79 (604 infra; Defivmery. III. 198). He, as 
well as the T. M. (Text, 91, 1. 12) and B. (I. 220, Tr. 294), agree in declar- 
ing that his followers " fought with the greatest fury, defeated Tughlik’s 
troops and pillaged his camp/' Tughlaq, in fact, was able to retrieve the 
day only because he attacked Khusrau with a division which he had kept 
in reserve “just when his enemies were busy plundering and scattered, so 
that none remained near Khusru.” We may be sure that the men who 
routed Tughlaq’s veterans were not the “forty thousand Mahars ” 
officered by “men of their own despised tribe.” They may or may not 
have been “members of some of the many royal races” of this country, 
but they must have been certainly “men of good stock , 77 and not 
4 outcastes ’ and 4 scavengers \ 

The uncertainty of the Semitic script makes it impossible to deter- 
mine now the true reading of the caste-name. It has been suggested that 

may be an error for -dy.[Puar, Paramar],but this is abare possibility 
and nothing can be built upon such an unsupported conjecture. But it 
may be safely said that the Parwari theory is untenable and must be 
abandoned. 

III. 546, l . 10 from foot. And took from him fourteen hundred elephants. 

The number of elephants is certainly overstated by the poet. The 
number given in manuscripts of the contemporary TajudAlaa4r is one 
hundred or three hundred (E. D. II. 223), and Iba-al-Athir makes it only 
ninety. (//?. 251). Fakhru-d-din Mubirakshah, another contemporary 
authority, also puts it at one hundred. ( Tdrikh } Ed. Ross, 23). But it is 
stated by Ibn-al-Athir (E. D. II. 2 >1) that Jayach ana’s treasure was so vast 
that 1400 camels were required to carry it. Perhaps the poet’s memory 
has played him a trick and he has mixed up the number of the camels 
which carried the treasure with that of the elephants captured, 
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III. 548, l. 21. The two Turk Khans were suddenly captured by a 
Hindu servant of the Court. 

The ‘ Hindu servant ’ was Malik Nayak Akhurbak, who commanded 
the Dehli army on this occasion. ( Khazain , Tr. 72 ante\ Barani, 320, 1. 12; 
T. A. 8, 1. 12). P. is most probably wrong in stating (I. 114, 1. 9 f.f.) that 
the Dehli generals were Malik Naib and Ghazi Malik Taghlaq, tliough he 
is followed in the C. 11. 1. (III. 1 10 The fact that this Malik Akhurbak 
is styled Nayak may indicate his Hindu descent or parentage. 

III. 548, l . 6 from foot. One [of the Mughal leaders] teas Tihu. 

The name is written Tabu (rar.Tlbu) in the 'Aligarh text, p. 62, verses 
1, 4 and 9. The paranomasia on and iSy} leaves no room for doubt as 
to the third letter being a ‘ be ’ and not a ‘ ha \ See my note on Vol. III. 
74, 1. 1. 4 TiftiT is, perhaps, only a typographical error for 4 Tilm\ 

1 1 1. 550, Z. 7 from foot. There teas another Ilaiin those parts [M'abar], 

whose rule extended over sea and land, a Brah- 
min , named Pandya Guru. 

The reading in the ‘Aligarh text is very different and the word 
4 Guru’ does not occur anywhere in it. 

3 LT Jt - 

a; Ui : ^ ^ \j 

“ On land and sea, he had full authority and he was a Brahman 
named Bir Pandya. He had many cities on dry land as well as in the 
sea, and he had specially chosen Pattan and Malirhatpuri [Madura]. He 
had made Pattan his place of residence and the idols and temples were 
in Malirhatpuri, ” Elliot’s Manuscript must have wrongly read 5$ 
instead of in the first couplet. Sir Henry’s translation is responsible 
for putting Dr. Ayyangar on a false scent and tempting him to hazard 
conjectural identifications of this 4 Pandya Guru’ with some “other 
Pandyan prince ” or with 44 the Mahant or chief priest of the temple of 
Eameshvvaram (S. I. M. I. 100 and note). 

111. 551, 1.3 from foot, lldi Karan..... .fled . ...to seek the protection 

of Sankh Deo f the son of the Rhi-Rayan , Ram 
Deo. 

The names of the two sons of Rama Deva arc given by Sir W. Haig 
(C. H. I. III. 113) and other authors, as Shankar and Bhirn. This is due to 
their having followed Briggs’ translation of F., who calls them ‘Sliankal 
Dew ’ and ‘Bheem Dew’ (1. 367), but in the ‘Aligarh text of the poem which 
is stated to have been prepared after collation with several Manuscripts, 
the elder brother is spoken of as * Singkan Dev \ 

cAl j - lAJj t£\j jji p. 85, verse 10. 

And again, 

-^t 4 D ol u-ij*' -) * t ^ p. 86, verse 1. 

And Singhau’s younger brother is not called Bhimdev, but Bhilam Dev, 
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y_3 by the poet. 

j .* U b^- - t >'> rW: 6 b 

j | 3 J jb ^ 0 y? y3 pU*. A-’l j, p. St>, verses 2-3. 

Note that the metre also requires and the lines cannot be scanned if 
we read pet* There can be little doubt that Shankar, Sliankal, Sankh 
and Bheem or Blilin are all wrong and that the princes should be called 
‘ Singhana’ and ‘Bhillamah A reference to the Dynastic list of the 
Yadavas of Devagiri shows that one of the most distinguished and capable 
rulers of the family was named Singhana. He conquered almost the whole 
of the kingdom of his predecessors, — the Western Clialukyas — and reigned 
from 1210 to 1217 A. C. (Duff, 17(*>, 101, 310). And it appears from the pe- 
digree of their kinsmen and predecessors, the Yadavas of Scunadesha that 
Bhillama was a favourite name among them also and was borne by not less 
than five kings of that house. ( Tbid f 310). In fact, Bhillama V of Seuna- 
desha was the same as Bhillama I of Devagiri who founded the later 
dynasty about 1180 A. C. and was the fifth ancestor of Eimadeva. {Ibid. 
165; E* H. I. 392-93 ; see also I. G. XI, 200). 

On. 1. 17, 4 Ulugh Khan ’ is an error for 4 Alf ’ or ‘ Alp ’ Khan. Ulugh 
Khan had died several years before. 

III. 553, l 16. The marriage of Khhr Khan with Deica! Iiani. 

Khusrau says that the younger daughter Daval Rani was only six 
months old when her mother Kaulidevi was captured and sent to Dehli in 

1298 A. C. ^ V cr- V. <« 'Ashiqa, 

<82, 1. 13). lie also states that she was eight years old when captured. (Text, 
93, verse 5—552 infra). It is said in the C. H. I. (III. 113) that the marriage 
took place in the summer of 1307 A. C., that is, about Zi-l-qVl 706 A. EL 
but there must be some error, as Devaldevi would have then been only a 
child of about ten and it would bo absurd to ascribe to her at that age 
the sentiments which the poet puts into her mouth. The fact is that Deval- 
devi was married to Khizr Khan some months after his union with Alp 
Khan’s daughter in Ramazan 711 H. and this stands out clearly even from 
Elliot’s summary. Sir Henry does not mention the exact day or month on 
which the Vagheli beauty was married to Khizr Khan, because the actual 
date is not specifically recorded in the original poem, but the ceremony must 
have been performed after 1st Zi-1-liijja 711 A. H.— 9th April 1312 fAshiqa, 
161, 167, 216) when she was about fourteen years old. The date 1307 
A.C. (706 A. II.) is given by Khusrau and Firishta as the year of 
Kaffir’s first expedition to the Dekkan. Devaldevi was captured, F. says, 
towards the end of that year (I. 116-117), but he does not state anywhere 
that she was married to Khi^r Khan in that year. The year of her 
capture would seem to have been confused with that of her nuptials. 

III. 554, l 1. When the Saltan recovered , Khizr Khan set oat on his 
expedition to Hatdnpur. 

The place is called jy L* Hatnapur, in the 4 Aligarh text. (236, verse 
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1). B . calls it 4 Hatnapur ’ or * Ilastnawar/ (1. 107, Tr. I, 266 and Note), Ibn 
Batina says that Khizr Khan went to Sandapat, one day’s journey from 
Dehli (E. D, III, 601), which may be Sonpat, 28 miles north of Dehli and 27 
miles south of Panlpat. Hatanpur or Hatnapur must be meant for 
Hastinapur, which lies in the Mawana tahsll of Mlrat district, 22 miles 
north-east of Mirat, on the right bank of theBuddhi Ganga or Old bed 
of the Ganges. Hastinapur is spoken of as Hatna in the Mujmalu-t- 
Tawcn'ikh. (E. D. I. 105). The name is written as ‘Hatna war’ in the Am 
(Tr. TIT. 70) t but elsewhere it is spelt as Hastinapur. {Ibid. II. 288). 

III. 555, l, 7 from foot. Khizr Khan then ordered a confidential servant 

to place me near the nar rative of his love. 

This paragraph has been misplaced and dislocated from its context in 
this translation. It is absurd to ascribe to or put into the mouth of Khizr 
Khan any such order after the description of the murders of himself 
and his brothers and the record of the inhumation of their lifeless bodies. 
The passage really occurs towards the beginning of the poem in the chapter 
entitled (Text, 37-41). The poet says that the Prince sent 

for him and requested him to write a poem on the story of his loves and 
gave him a ^ or ‘A Tale of Woe/ which was written not in Persian, 
but in Hindi, (p. 41, verses 9-15). This reference to the vernacular tongue 
gives him an opportunity for introducing the disquisition on the beauties 
of the language of the indigenes which follows here on p. 556. It also 
has been wrested out of its real position and pitchforked at the end of 
the story, though it is really a part of the Introduction or Prologue, 

The fact is that the description of the murder is the Supplement or 
Epilogue of the Love-Story and the 319 lines constituting it were com- 
posed after the completion of the original poem or Love Story itself 
in Zl-l-q A ad 715 II. (p. 307, verses 1-3). As Khusrau states that he took 
four months and some days to compose this Masnavi , his interview 
with the prince must be dated in Jamadi II. 715 II., when ‘Alau d-dm 
was still alive. As Khizr Khan was murdered in 718 II., the Epilogue 
describing that tragic event must have been written about three years 
after the completion of the original poem. 

III. 556, 7. 9. The prevalent languages of Rai and Ram . 

The ‘Aligarh text has the better readings, which’ are “ Rai ” and 
“ Rum j| ^ j* 1^:1 J p, 42, verse 2. 

The comparison is between Hindi , the mother tongue of the indigenes, 
and Persian and Turki,the languages spoken in Rai and Rum, the native 
lands of the rulers. The rhyme also leaves no doubt that the right reading 
is Ruin, Rai was the capital of the Medes and one of the most ancient 
cities on earth. It was said to have been the birth-place of Zoroaster’s 
mother and was for long the chief seat of the Zoroastrian hierarchy. It 
was situated on, what has been for ages, the chief highway in Asia between 
the East and West, and its ruins lie about ten miles south-east of Teheran. 
The Arab geographers speak of it as 4 the mother of cities’ ( I and 
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it is mentioned here as the archetype of the culture and civilization of 
Persia. Read Rum for Ram on 1. 3, p. 557 also. 

III. 556, l . 4 from foot. lie who has placed only guavas and quinces 

in his throat will say it is like jujube. 

The words in the Text are j, I j (p. 43, verse 6), which mean 
4 pears and quinces ’. There are very good grounds for holding that the 
guava is an exotic fruit which was introduced into India only by or after 
the advent of, the Portuguese. There is also no doubt that the word itself 
is derived from the indigenous name of the fruit in the language of 
Guiana. Sir George Watt states that is the common pear, Pyrus 
Communis \ the apple, Pyrus Malus\ is the quince, Oydonia 

Vulgaris. (Commercial Products of India, p. 910). In the list ol ? fruits 
given by Abul Fazl in the Am, the -Oyd is included among the 44 fruits 
of Turan Blochmann in his Translation substitutes 4 guava ’ (Tr. 1.65), 
but there can be little doubt that this is an inadvertent error, “a careless 
rendering of an ambiguous word ”, as Yule puts it. (H. J. s. v. Guava). 

III. 557, l. 5 from foot. The accession of Kuthu-d-din Mubarak on 

Sunday , the '21th of Muharr am 7 10 II. 

Khusrau gives Sunday, 24th Muharram 710 II., as the date of Qutbu-d- 
din’s accession. It was Sunday, IStli April 1316, according to the Indian 
Ephemeris. F. (I. 124,1. 13) gives 8th Muharram 717 which must be wrong. 
The C. II. I. gives 1st April 1316 (p. 291). Sir Wolselcy has followed F. 
and taken the date as 7th (or 8th) Muharram, but the year as 7 W II. 1st 
April 1316 was a Thursday, not a Sunday. 

III. 561, l. 15 from foot. By sending the canopy { durbash ). 

The Durbash was not a ‘ canopy , but 44 a staff, club, mace, bludgeon, 
pole or baton with which they keep the mob from pressiug too close in 
public solemnities.” It literally means 4 Have a care ! Stand back ! Begone ! 
Give way! Keep at a distance!* So says Richardson in his Dictionary. 
The Ghiyasarl-Lughdt describes it as a double spear, a spear with two 
horns or branches which was usod in ancient times for keeping the people 
at a distance during royal marches and processions. Manucci tells us that 
when the Begam Saheb (Slnli .JahaiTs daughter, Jahaii Ara) and other 
great ladies left their palaces, 4t they were escorted by cavalry and infantry 
and eunuchs who pushed on one side every one they found in front of 

them The men servants held sticks of gold or silver in their hands 

and called out, 4 Out of the way ! Out of the way f 99 (Storia, 1. 220). These 
men were in fact the 4 gurzbardirs 9 (mace-bearers) of Bernier and 
Tavernier. Barani states that the Durbash was borne by the servants of 
great men on the shoulders when their roasters went, out (136, 1. 4) and 
the T. M. speaks of it as a two-branched ornamented baton. 

III. 563, l. 6 from foot. They can tell the future by the breath of their 

nostrils . 

This is a reference to the Swara-vidya , a most curious method of 
divination which is mentioned only in Hindu literature, and seems to be 
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unlcnovm clsowh’cro* Abul Eazl describes it as “ the extraordinary science 
of predicting events by observing the manner in which the breath issues 
from the nostrils.” His disquisition on the subject extends to six pages 
in Jarrett’s translation. (Am, Tr. III. 232-237). There is a reference to it 
also in the Travels of the Italian, Pietro della Valle, who appears to have 
been greatly impressed by what he learnt about it. “ The Indian Gioghis ”, 
he writes, “have a carious way of divining by the breathing of a man, 
wherein they have indeed many curious and subtle observations, which I, 
upon trial, have found true.” He informs his readers that “ they have a 
book on the arts of divination, entitled 4 Damerdbigiaska’ ”, and that he 
hoped one day “ to gratify the curious reader with a sight of it in a trans- 
lation (Travels, Ed. Gray, I. 108 ; Old English Translation of 1665, 
pp. 55-56). His editor, Mr. Gray, admits his inability to say what 
4 Damerdbigiaska 5 stands for and the name, as printed, is certainly 
corrupt. I venture to suggest that it may be a muddle or perversion of 
4 Simudrikashastra the general designation in Sanskrit of the pseudo- 
sciences of Physiognomy, Palmistry, Auguries from birds and beasts, the 
breathing of a man and other modes of vaticination. 

III. 564, l 26. The JieUites who had accompanied him[flarpaladeva] 
also afforded food to the fames of the infernal regions . 

The mention of this custom by Amir Khusrau is worth noting and 
confirms what is said about it by Sulaiman, Mas‘udi and other old writers. 
(See ray note on E. D. I. A). This immolation of male servants and 
dependants appears to have taken place even after the fourteenth century 
and there is a reference to it in the Travels of Duarte Barbosa (c. 1516). 
He observes that when the King of Narsynga (Vijayanagar) dies, four 
or five hundred women 44 throw themselves into the fire and many men 
who are his intimates are also burnt with him.” (Tr. Dames, I. 216-7). A 
still later example is recorded in the Malt s ir u-l-Umari the author of 
which notes that when the news of the death of Raja Ramdas Kaehhwah 
in the Bangash province was received atRungaia near Agra in 1022 A. H., 
fifteen wives and twenty followers burnt themselves in the fire along with 
his turban. (II. 156-7). 

III. 565, 1. 5. He [Anangapala] fixed a bell by the side of the two lions , 
in order that those who sought justice might strike it . 

The Bell of Justice is an institution associated with the name of the 
Sasanian emperor Khusrau Anushirvan. The Arab traveller, Sulaiman, 
says that it was a custom in China for every governor to sleep with a 
bell at his head, communicating with a handle at the gate, which any one 
claiming justice was at liberty to ring. The statement is copied by 
Idrisi. (See Yule’s Cathay, Ed. 1866, p. cvi). The Mughal emperors 
Humayun ( Akbarncma , I. 361=Tr. I. 651), Jahangir (Tuzuk, Tr. 1.7) 
and Muhammad Shah ( Siyaru-l-Mutaakhirin , Tr. Reprint, I, 230) are all 
said to have imitated the practice. Khusrau refers to the tradition that 
Anangapala had revived the Persian custom. Ibn Bakhta makes the identr 
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eal statement about IltutmisK (591 infra) and He also speaks oi tfie lion- 
statues. Both legends are, probably, apocryphal, but this is just the sort of 
thing that makes a strong appeal to the Oriental imagination. Amir 
Khusrau's fable of a famished crow ringing the bell and appearing as a 
complainant is found in different forms in the folklore of many lands. In a 
variant which is associated with Naushirvan's Beil of Justice, the suppliant 
is a donkey. ( Siyasatndma , Ch. V. Ed. Schefer, 35-37; Bomb. Lith. Pt. i. 
42-4; ‘Awfi, Jawamiu-l-Hikayat , I. vi. No. 390, J. H. p. 154). In iheGesta 
Romanov um , the animal which rings the Bell of Justice set up by the 
Roman emperor Theodosius, is a serpent which had been driven out of its 
hole by a toad. (Tale CV, Tr. Swan, II. SO; Bohn’s Edit., p. 182). In another 
analogue, the redress is sought by jackals suffering from the winter's cold 
and the king is, according to Manucci's version, the Mughal emperor 
Jahangir (Storia, 1. 164), but in Tod's Rajasthan , the same story is told of 
Rawal Lakhan Sen, a simpleton who sat on the throne of Jaisalmer from 
1271 to 1275 A. C. (Ed. Crooke, II. 1210). 

III. 584, last line. Each of them amassed a treasure amounting to 
seventy babins. 

Dowson tells us that this babin must be ‘ Banbi \ which in Hindi 
signifies * a snake's hole’ and in Hindu belief “ snakes keep guard over hid- 
den treasure." But it is not necessary to go so far afield for the real form or 
meaning of the word, which should be read as Crf. Bazin (also written Wain), 
i.e. tank, cistern. The Gujarati form is Wav, the Hindi Bao and Baoli and 
all these forms are derived from the Sanskrit W&pi, i . e. a well, stepwell 
etc. This author has just told us that the Hindus are “ accustomed to dig 
pits for the reception of their hoards and some of them form an excavation 
in their houses like a cistern for that purpose." This ‘ Babin ', Recto * Balm \ 
is that very pit or cistern. Indeed, his own definition of it as “ a large 
cistern , into which there is a descent by a ladder on each of the four 
sides,” leaves no doubt that what he means is not a ‘snake's hole ' but a 
tank or stepwell. Dimishqi’s contemporary, Ibn Batuta, also writes thus: 
“ Here there was a bain , which, in their language, means a very broad well 
with a stone casing and steps by which you go down to reach the water.” 
(Gibb, 218; Defremery, IV. 13). And the emperor Babur informs us that 
he “ directed a large Wain to be constructed, ten gaz by ten. In the 
language of Hindustan, they denominate a large well having a staircase 
down it, Wain” (Memoirs, Tr. Erskine, 342). There is an earlier descrip- 
tion in Alberuni's India also, which is, unfortunately, too long to quote. 
(Tr. II. 144). Ibn Batuta tells us that Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq I had 
constructed in Tughlaqabad such a tank (or Bain ) and had molten gold 
poured into it, which became a solid mass and was afterwards dissipated 
by his son Muhammad, (Defremery, III. 214). ‘Abdur-Razzaq also informs 
us that in the Treasury of the King of Vijayanagar, there are chambers 
with excavations in them, filled with molten gold, forming one mass. 
(E. D. IV. 109). These tanks or excavations must be the Ballns of Tbn 
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Batata and the Babins of Dimishqi. 

III. 586. 7.4, But [Ibn Batuta] subsequently fell into disgrace for 
having visited an obnoxious Shaikh. 

Ibn Batuta tells us that the name of the obnoxious Shaikh for 
visiting whom he unwittingly incurred the displeasure of the Sultan was 
Shihabu-d-din. The Shaikh's offence, according to him, was that he had 
refused to take office under Muhammad and lived for years in an under- 
ground dwelling which he had constructed for himself near Dehli. On 
being summoned again to court, he openly branded Muhammad Shah as 
a tyrant and when he refused to retract his statement, he was executed. 
(Gibb, 362 Notes; Defromery, III. 293-8). It is worth noting that the 
T. M, (Text, 116, 1. 5) and Budauni tell a very similar anecdote about the 
Shaikhzada-i-Jam. B. has copied it from the T. M. and tells it thus: “ They 
say, that one day Sultan Muhammad came on foot into the Court of 
Justice of Qazi Kamalu-d-din, Sadr-i- Jahan, and said, ‘the Shaikhzada-i- 
Jam has called me a tyrant. Send for him that he may substantiate 

his charge of tyranny against me 9 When the Shaikhzada was 

summoned, he confessed to having said it and on being asked for the 
reasons, pointed to the Sultan's practice of “ handing over to the 
executioners the wives and children ” of offenders. The Sultan remained 
silent at the time, but ordered him soon afterwards to be bound and sent 
to Daulatabad in an iron cage. He was afterwards brought back to 
Dehli and cut into two pieces in the Sultan's presence". (Ranking, Tr, 
I. 318; Text, I. 239-40). There can be little doubt of the identity of the 
two stories and of the two men. This Shaikhzuda-i-Jam is mentioned by 
Barani and he is said to have been hostile to the Saint Nizamu-d-din Auliya, 
whom Muhammad Tuglilaq held in the deepest reverence. It is also stated 
that he had been set up as a rival against Nizarau-d-dm by Qutbu-d-din 
Mubarak. (39G, 1. 7 f. f.). He was a descendant probably of the Saint, 
Shaikh Ahmad of Jam or Zam, a town in Quhistan, which lies about 96 
miles S. E. of Meshhed. (L. E. C. 356). 

III. 587, 7. 5 from foot. The foot-post is thus arranged. Each mile is 

divided into three equal parts called dawah, 
which signifies one-third of a mile . 

Ibn Batuta seems to have misunderstood the matter. The Indian word 
1 D[h]awa ' does not mean “ one-third oiix mile " but ‘ runner '. Barani tells 
us that in Sultan ‘Alau-d-din's time, 0 ^3 i . e. runners, were posted at 
every half or quarter-mile, (203 ante=^ Text, 331, 1. 1). At page 244 again, he 
states that when famine prevailed in Malwa, the posts [Dhdwa] had gone 
off the road. (Text, 481, last line). This word ‘ Dhawa 7 is used in the same 
sense in two other passages. (Text, 330, 1. 18 and 447, last line). Budauni 
informs us that Muhammad Tuglilaq “posted a chain of * dhawa,' that is 
to say, Falks or runners, as guards at distances of one Kuroh along the 
whole road from Dehli to Deogir 77 . (Text, I. 226; Tr. 302). Wassaf 
also* declares that foot-soldieite (otherwise, paiks) are called in the lan- 
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guage of the people of India 4 dakk * ” [dhavak ?]. (43 ante). ‘ Dhava 9 is the 
Marathi form of the Sanskrit Dhavaka , runner, from Dhava , to run. I 
have suggested elsewhere that the Anglo-Indian “ Dawk ” may be derived 
from the same source. (See my “ Notes on Hobson- Jobson 99 in Ind. Ant. 
LVIII. 1929, ,9. v. Dawk). 

Ibn Batuta ’s error may have been due to his ignorance of the Indian 
vernaculars. One of the many meanings of in Arabic, De Goeje tells 
us, is ‘ the distance at which the human voice can be heard/ (Ed. Khurdad- 
bih, Text, 188, 1. 11 and Notes, p. 211). This may be about one-third of a 
mile. It would seem as if the Moor had confounded the Arabic D‘awa 
with the Marathi Dhava. 

III. 587, l. 3 from foot. The wall which surrounds Dehli is eleven 

cubits thick. 

Yule complains (Cathay, Ed. Cordier, IV, 46) that the dimensions 
which Ibn Batata gives of the Qutb Miliar are absurdly exaggerated, but 
there is no over-statement here. Sir John Marshall bears witness to his 
accuracy and says that the fortifications of Jahanpanali arc some twelve 
yards in thickness. (Monuments of Muslim India in the 0. ILL III. 5S7). 
The word which has been rendered as “Cubit” must therefore have been 
used for the Indian 4 Gaz’ or 4 Yard \ 

III. 588, l. 13. The people known by fhe name of /Samir ah do not eat 
with any one , and no one mast look at them when they eat . 

The reason was, most probably, the superstitious dread of the 4 evil 
eye ? of the 4 liver-eater J or A y* q. v. E. D. I. 331 and my note. The 

author of the Maasiru-l-U mar a says that this Ay* S? is also called 
Bain. This is the Hindi form of the Sanskrit Datum, and the Gujarati 
Balmy. (III. 313, 1. 3). The Sami rah arc of course the Sumras, but 
Ibn Batuta has mixed them up with and used the term also for their rivals, 
the Sammas. 

III. 590, l. 15. The city of Delili was conquered in 584 (1184 A. D.). 

I read the same date inscribed upon the mihrab of the 
great mosque of the city. 

The exact date of the conquest of Dehli has been the subject of dispute 
for more than seventy years and is still a moot point. Indeed, two divergent 
dates, 1191 and 1193 A. C., have been sponsored very recently by 
Sir Wolseley Haig and Sir John Marshall within the covers of one and 
the same volume of the Cambridge History of India, (III. 42 and 575), 
But whichever of them, whether 587 II. or 589 H., is correct, it is certain 
that Ibn Bathta’s 584 H. is wrong and impossible. Ibn Batuta must 
have read the inscription incorrectly from a distance and supposed the 
units figure to be qj instead of £r* or £~ : . (C. P. K. D. 22-23 Note), 
ill, 597, l. 14 from foot. It was this prince [Mu izzu-d-din Kaiqiibad] 

who built the minaret of the Northern Court 
of the great mosque at Dehli which has no 
equal in the world , 
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Here again, two similarly sounding names have misled tlie Moor. TKe 
Minaret is, of course, the Qutb, but Ibn Batata has confused Mu‘izzu-d-drn 
Kaiqubad and Muizzu-d-din Muhammad-i-Sam, whose viceroy, Qutbu- 
d-din Aibak began and erected the first storey of the great Tower. 
(Futiihat, 383 infra), Sir John Marshall (C. H. I. Ill, 578 note) observes 
that “two short Nagari records of 1199 A, D. carved on the basement 
storey indicate that the Minar was founded in or before that year ”. 

III. 598, l. 4. One of his neighbours sent him [ Muizzu-d-din ] some food to 
appease his hunger , etc . 

A somewhat similar tale is found in the T. M. (59, 1. 10) and is copied 
by B. Mu‘izzu-d-din is said to have died in captivity of hunger and thirst. 
It is further stated that the Sultan composed in prison a quatrain of which 
the last two lines are thus rendered by Ranking: “ My eye which used to 
see the gold of the mine and the invisible jewel, Today, alas! is blinded 
for lack of bread. ” (Tr. I. 228 ; Text, I. 165\ The anecdote and the verses 
also are most probably apocryphal. Mu'izzu-d-din is said by Barani as well 
as Ibn Batuta and the other chroniclers to have been in the last stage of 
paralysis, for some time before his death. His excesses of all sorts had 
reduced him to a state of mental and physical imbecility and his composi- 
tion of a Rubai in such circumstances is unthinkable. The quatrain 4 shrieks 
forgery aloud \ but it is interesting to note that the popular rumour which 
Ibn Batuta picked up in the 14th century was still circulating and well- 
remembered when Yahya bin Ahmad compiled his chronicle in the middle 
of the 15th. The story derives no additional title to credit because Ibn 
Batuta tells us that he had heard it from an 44 eye-witness of the fact Wc 
may perhaps vouch for Ibn Batuta and postulate that he is not romancing, 
but who will vouch for his 4 eye-witness’? 

III. 598, l. 10. He [Sultan J alnlu-d-din Firuz Khalji] built the palace 
which bears his name. 

If Ibn Batuta is referring to the palace which is styled ‘Kushk-i-Firuz 
(or Firuzi ) 9 by the Dehli chroniclers, and called 4 Blue Palace 9 in Dowson’s 
translation, it may be said with confidence that the Tangierine is again in 
error. The Kushk-i-Firuzi is said by Minhaj to have been the royal resi- 
dence in the reign of Raziyya. (Text, 185, 1. 13; E. D. II. 833). It is also 
certain that it was in the occupation of Nasiru-d-dln Mahmud as well as 
Balban. ( lb . 197, 1. 20; 208, 1. 13; E. D. II. 342, 316). There was also a 
Kiishk-i-Sabz, (E. D. II. 345, 382), a Kiishk-i-Val (Barani, 178, 1. 6) 
and a Kushk i-Sufid. (E. D. II. 306, 338, 340, 342). 

III. 598, L 13 from foot. Deogir which is also called the country of 

Kataka, 

41 Ibn Batata’s memory for strange names ”, remarks Mr. Gibb, 4< was 
never of the best”. (p. 368). And Yule also observes that this Moorish 
traveller frequently “ errs in regard to proper names and sometimes even 
confounds them in a most perplexing manner (Cathay, IV. 45). 4 Kataka ’ 
appears to be a mistake for some such name as 4 Karnataka 9 or a mis- 
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writing of ‘ Kannakara ’ In the very next sentence, he avers that 

“ Deogir is the capital of Malwa and of Marhata.” The mention of Malwa 
in this connection, also engenders suspicion, though the statement may be 
founded on the fact that before 1344 A. C., in which year Muhammad 
Tughlaq reconstituted the administration of the southern part of his em- 
pire, Malwa and the Dekkan provinces were under one governor, Qutlugh 
Khan, whose head-quarters were at Deogir. Malwa was then made an 
independent or separate province with its capital at Dhar (251 ante) and 
placed under the infamous 4 Aziz Khummar.’ Ibn Batura had then left Dehli. 
III. 614, /. 9 from foot. Bahdu-d-din Gushtasp. 

“ Gushtasp ” and “ Girshasp ” are frequently confounded by copyists 
in Persian Manuscripts. See my Note on Vol. 11.310, 1. 8. B. speaks of him 
as Bahadur Girshasp. (1. 226=Tr. 304). F. calls him Bahau-d-dln Girshasp 
and says he was the son of Muhammad’s uncle and governor of Saggar. (L 
135, 1. 18). Barani says just like Ibn Batuta, that Bahau-d-din was the son 
of Ghiyasu-d-dm Tughlaq’s sister and was “ Jriz-i-Mamalik ” in the 
reign of that Sultan. (428, 1. 8). Mr. Vincent Smith is mistaken in describ- 
ing him as the sister’s son of Muhammad Tughlaq. (O. H. I. 241). He 
was not Muhammad’s nephew, but his cousin. (T. A. 96, 1 . 3). 

III. 616, l. 1 . His flesh was cooked with rice . Some teas sent to his 
children and his wife. 

Some of Ibn Batuta’s stories are undoubtedly tall and his “rigma- 
roles ” about Santons who lived for two hundred or more years and were 
present on one and the same day in Mecca and also Assam (Lee, 197 ; Gibb, 
270) have been justly derided by Yule, Kosegarten and others. This blood- 
curdling tale of Muhammad’s malignity and vindictive rancour may 
appear incredible, but there are parallels in the written “ annals of human 
devilry ”, as well as in popular folklore. The Buranjis or indigenous chroni- 
cles of Assam relate that the son of the Brahman Minister of Nilambar, 
the Khyen King of Kamatapur, seduced the queen. The king put his 
wife’s paramour to death and immediately afterwards invited the father to 
a banquet, made him eat Ms son’s flesh and then told him the whole story. 
(Gait, History of Assam, 42; see also Ibid , 74 and 160, where two other 
instances of this identical barbarity are recorded). It is also related of 
another homicidal maniac who sat upon a throne in Thatra, Muhammad 
Baqi Tarkhan, that if any of his officers incurred his displeasure, “he 
was cut into pieces, which were placed in dishes and sent to his house, 
as a warning (Tarikh-i-Tabiri in E. D. I. 280). Similar narratives of 
equally diabolical modes of enjoying ‘ the luxury of revenge ’ are familiar 
to students of storiology. Legends and ballads relating how the Punjab 
hero Rasalu killed Raja Hodi, the paramour of his faithless wife, Rani 
Kokilan, and made her eat a fricassee of his heart and liver, are “on 
the lips of every bard in the Punjab”. A European analogue may 
be found in the ninth Novel of the fourth Day in Boccaccio’s Decameron. 
This novel is said by competent critics to be founded on fact, on a 
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real event in the life of the Provencal poet Cabestan, or the history of 
a crusader Knight named De Gouci and the wife of the Lord du Payel, 
(Olouston, loc. cit. II. 188-195), 

III. 616, l. 21. He placed Shaikh ‘ I madu-d-d'm who resembled him 
...... under the royal canopy . 

The Shaikh Tmadu-d-din, who is said by Ibn BaUiH to have 4 deputised’ 
for the Sultan and acted as his double, must be the Malikud-Muluk 
‘Imadu-d-din of Barani, who tells us that Muhammad Tughlaq ]>resented 
to him seventy laks of tangas on a certain occasion. (454, last line, and 
461, 1. 7 f. f.). Ibn Batuta says that he was the uterine brother of Shaikh 
Ruknu-d-dm Multani and grandson of Shaikh Bahau-d-dln Zakariya. 
(Defremery, III. 303, 323). 

III. 617, l. 3. This [Karachi]} is a vast mountain ten days 7 

march from Dehli. 

I have suggested elsewhere that this ‘Karachi]’ is either Kurmachal, 
[the old Hindu name of Kumaon] or Gargachal, i. e. the Gagar hills 
which are a portion of the outer Himalayan range in Kumaon. The 
distance between Delhi and the mountain is put at ten days’ journey, 
i.e. about 200 miles. Delhi is in Lat. 28°-39 / N., Long. 77°-18 / E. ; Almora 
is in Lat. 29°-36 / N., Long, 79°-42 / E., which works out as a map-distance 
of about 175 miles. Ibn Batuta says elsewhere that the country possessed 
mines of gold and gazelles which yielded musk. (Defremery, III. 438-9). 
This also points to Garhwal, which has always been reputed for its 
auriferous deposits and its musk. There are gold washings in the 
Alaknanda and Bhagirathi valleys and along the Sona Nadi in the Path 
Dim. (U. P. Gazetteer, XXXVI, (Garhw&lj, pp. 115-6). The district at the 
foot of the mountain which the liillmen owned but which they “ could not 
cultivate without the permission of the Sultan,” and paying tribute to him, 
was the Terai. The two other toponym mentioned in this account, have 
hitherto defied elucidation, probably because they have been both spelt 
wrongly. Ibn Batatas Memoirs were written, not by himself, but dictated 
orally in 1356 A. C., more than ten years after he had left this country, to 
an African amanuensis who was entirely ignorant of Indian geography. 
He was, at the time, in possession of no notes or memoranda, as all his 
books, papers and belongings had been totally lost in the two ship-wrecks 
which he had suffered on the west coast near Calicut. “He relied,” Mr. 
Gibb remarks, “ entirely on his memory and his memory was liable to slips 
and confusions. He sometimes transposes the order of the towns in his 
itinerary.” (loc. cit . 12). For instance, he places Dhar before Ujjain, instead 
of after it, and Ajodhan after Abohar, instead of before it. (Ibid, 361, 
363). Elsewhere, Mr. Gibb states that “the unfamiliarity of the names also 
often leads to strange perversions, especially as Ibn Batuta attempts to 
reproduce them from memory after a lapse of twenty years”. (Ibid. 
358). Thus, he confuses Kaylukari, a small port near Ramnad, on the 
Coromandel coast, with a place some were in China and transports it to the, 
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China Seas {Ibid. 366) and mixes up Narwar near Gwalior with Parwan 
near Kabul. In the circumstances, I venture to suggest that 4 Warangal * 
is a perversion, by transposition of the consonants, either of J Garhwal 
orofo^i* 3 , Dcwalgarh, the old capita! of Garhwal in tlu fourteenth century. 
Ibn Batuta has, in fact, “ rendered a strange name by one more familiar 
( Tb . 33). So, Julia may be a miswriting of ‘ Jandia ’ or ‘ Chandia/ 
i.e, Chandipur, which is even now a well-known place in Garhwal. It is 
also called Chandi and is mentioned as 4 Chandi ’ in the Skahjahan Nam a 
of Tnayatulla. it is there said to be a dependency of Srinagar (the capital 
of Garhwal), 1 and to lie outside the Dun of Kilaghar (15. T). VII. 107). 
Cunningham assures us that Chandpur or Chandipur was the old capital 
of Garhwal before the foundation of Shrinagar. (A. G. 1. 356 ; see also U. P. 
Gazetteer, XXXVI (Garhwal), pp. 155-6), See also m;/ notes on III. 241, 
last line and 464, 1. 7. Chandipur is shown In Constable, 25 0 b. 

Hi. 617, /. 4 fVom foot. Only three chiefs escaped— the Commander 

NaJchia , Badru-rt-dhi Malik Daulat Shah and 
a third whose name 1 have forgotten . 

‘ Nakbia ’ is the Nikpai Sar-i-dawatrdar (OIr’ef Inkstand-bearer, 
i.e. Secretary or Record-Keeper) of Barani. (454, 1. 6 i. i.). ufz in Persian 
means 4 of auspicious footsteps*, hut this man may have been a Mongol, 
as Nakpai was the name of one of the Chagiitai Khans of Turkestan. 
This Malik Badru-d-dTn Daulatshah was the son of Malik Fakhru-d- 
din Daulatshah and is mentioned by Barani as Akhurbak , Master of the 
Stables, under Sultan Firuz. (527, 1. 4 from foot). His father Fakhru- 
d-dlti was one of the great nobles of Ghiyasu-d-dln and Muhammad 
Tughlaq. {Ibid. 424, 1. 6; 454, 1. 11). 

III. 619, l 6. A mir Hushanj , when he heard this rumour , fled to an 
infidel prince named Burabrah who dwelt in lofty 
mountains between Daulatabad and Kukan Tan ah. 

This Malik Hushanj cannot be traced in Barani, but his rebellion on 
hearing a false report of Muhammad Tughlaq’s death is mentioned in the 
Tarilch-i-M ubdrakshahi (Text, 106, L 3) and it is still another point of 
contact between Ibn Batuta and Yahya bin A hmad. Ibn Batuta informs us 
that Malik Hushanj was the son of Kamalu-d-dln Gurg and was governor 
of Hansi when he himself arrived in India in 1334. (III. 143). The district to 
which he fled after the fizzling out of his revolt is explicitly stated to have 
been near Thana, in Konkan. It was, I suggest, the small state of Jawhar. 
The petty prince also, with whom he sought an asylum and who delivered 
him up to the tender mercies of Muhammad, can be identified with a consi- 
derable approach to certainty, although I am not aware of any one having 
attempted to do so. The clue is found in the Imperial Gazetteer. We read 
there, that “ upto 1294 A. C., Jawhar, which lies partly in the north- 
eastern and partly in the north-western part of Thana district, was held 
by a Varli chief. The first Koli chief, Pauper a , also known as Jay aba, 
obtained a footing in Jawhar, by a device similar to that of Dido. Jayaba 
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v, as succeeded by his sonNimsah, on whom the Sultan of Dehli (Muhammad 
Tughlaq) conferred the title of Raja. So important was the event in 
the history of Jawhar, that June 5, 1343 A. C., the day on which the title 
was received, has been made the beginning of a new era which is still used 
in public documents.” (XIV. 87-88). These facts, which are extracted 
from the local annals of the State, show that the Burabrah of the 
African globe-trotter can be no other than the Koli Pauperah who first 
founded the dynasty still ruling in Jawhar. It was his son, Nlmsah. who 
was recognised in 1343 by Muhammad, perhaps as a reward for the 
loyalty which his father had displayed a few years earlier, in handing 
over the rebel who had taken sanctuary with him. 

111 . 620 , 7 . 5 . And before him [ Sultan Muhammad], was carried the 
Ghashiya or saddle-cloth 

However unsatisfactory Ibn Batata may be when he “ writes at second- 
hand or repeats what he had heard,” he is accurate in describing what he 
had himself seen. Shams-i-Siraj mentions. the “ saddle-covering of 

a horse ” among the 21 Sikkas or Insignia of Royalty which could be borne 
only by the Sultan. (Text, 108, 1. 3). Among the Seljuqs and Mamluks also, 
the royal Ghashiya — covering for a saddle— was carried before the ruler 
in public processions and was one of the royal insignia. (Houtsma, E. I., 
II. 142, s. v. Ghashiya). 
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VOL IV. FIRUZ TUGHLAQ TO MUHAMMAD SUR. 

IV. 4, L 1. History of the Kings as the events are related in the 

Zafarnama and the Tarikh-i-Hazrat Saltanat Sh‘uari. 

* IJazrat Saltanat Shhiari* is not a personal name, but an encomiastic 
epithet of Saltan Shahrukh. Its literal meaning is ‘ having the charac- 
teristics of a Sultan, or the qualities of a person fit for Imperial sway \ 
This Tarikh-i-Hazrat Saltanat Sh'uari was one of the three works which 
Hafiz-i-Abru is known to have written. The first of them was a Geographi- 
cal treatise or Description of the World, written between 817-823 EL, in 
which a great deal of historical matter also was incorporated. The second 
was a General History of the World, dedicated to Sultan Shahrukh 
and coming down to A. H. 820. The third a was another General or 
Universal History entitled Zubdatu-t-T awarikh , the compilation of which 
was begun in 826 H. and completed in 830. It carried the narrative upto 
829 H. The Tarikh-i-Hazrat Saltanat- SKuari or Tarikh-i-Shahrukhi is 
the second of these three works and the first Edition of the Zubdatu-t- 
Tawarikh or Tarikh-i-Baisonghori. The only portions which Hafiz-i-Abru 
himself wrote in both these works are the Continuation of Rashidu-d-din’s 
History from 703 H. to the accession of Timur and that of Nizamu-d-din 
Shami’s Zafarnama from 806 to 819 H. or 829 II. (Barthold in Houtsma, 
E. I., II. 213; Turkestan, Tr. 55-56). All the rest is an example of the 
wholesale plagiarism which is only too common in Oriental Literature. 
The passages translated below are taken from a volume containing 
extracts copied from a Ms. of a portion of the Zubdatu-t-T awarikh which 
belonged to Mr. J. Bardoe Elliot. (Rieu, Persian Catalogue, 183, 421-4, 
991 ; Supplement, p. 16). 

Hafiz-i-Abru *s works are referred to more than once in the Ain, (Tr. 
II. 36; III. 1, 212, 326), but Abul Fazl had a very poor opinion of them. 
He even states that he and Banakati “ have indulged in vain imaginings 
and recorded stories that have no foundation in fact ( loc . cit . III. 11). 
Judging from Dowson’s extracts, in which the Biyah is said to “ fall into 
the sea in the country of Kambaya ,> and the Jumna to join “the 
Indian Sea near Gujarat (p. 4 infra ), the author may be said to have 
deserved these mordant remarks. It is due, however, to Hafiz-i-Abru to 
state that Dr. C. P. Oldham thinks that the passage about the Biyah is 
taken from some ancient work and refers to the time when the Sutlej and 
the Biyah jointly flowed to the Rann of Kachh, and the united stream 
was known as the Biyah. (J. R. A. S. 1893, p. 72). 

Hafiz-i-Abru *s laqab is given by Elliot and others as Nuru-d-din, bat 
Dr. Barthold points out that this is a mistake due to a statement of Abdur- 
Razzaq’s and that it was really Shihabu-d-din. (Turkestan, Tr. 55; 
Houtsma, E. I., II. 213). 

IV. 7, l 3 from foot. In the year 7 55 H., the Sultan marched 

against. Lakhnauti. 
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Recte, 754, as in the T. M. (B. I. Text, 124, L 12). Firuz really left 
Detiii on the 10th of Shawwal 754 and returned on 12tK Sh‘aban 755 H. 
(Barani, T. F. 5S7, 596; T. A. 114, 115; F. I. 146, 1. 4). The chronology 
of the TariJch-i-M ubarakshhhi is not infrequently at fault, in regard to 
the reign of Firuz Tughlaq. The dates of several events differ from those 
given by the contemporary historian Shams and some found in Dowson’s 
extracts are, moreover, not always identical with those given by Nizamu-d- 
din and F., although the last two authors have copied their accounts almost 
word for word from Yahya. 

IV. 7, last line. When he [Sultan Firuz] reached Kuralchur . 

The name is wrong. The correct reading is 1 Gorakhpur', as in the 
B. I. Text of Barani, 587, 1. 13, as well as in the T. A. (114), F. (1. 146). 
and the T. M. (B. I. Text, 124, last line). The person who is called Raja 
of Gorakhpur here is probably identical with S'lams-i-Siraj 's Raja of 
Champaran. See my note on III. 294, 1. 12. 

IV. 8, last line. There [at Harbukhir ], he built a fortified place which 
he called Ftruzabdd. 

Barani speaks of this Firuzabad as a town near Bhatner. (566, 1. 10). 
It is distinguished as 4 Firuzabad-i-Harnikhera ’ by Shams (B. D. III. 354) 
and is identical with the* Fort of Firuz ’ of the Zafarnama and Maltuzat. 
(B. D. III. 427, 491. q. v. my note). The village of Harnikhera still exists 
and lies about twelve miles west of Sirsa. This 4 Harbi-Khir \ F.’s 4 Sar 
Khetra’, Briggs’ 4 Pery Kehra Raverty’s 4 Biri Khera’ (Miliran, 269 
note) and Dowson’s 4 Hari Khira’ are all copyist’s perversions or conjec- 
tural emendations which are of no value. What Shams calls ‘Laras’ 
(E. D.III. 298-9) is turned into 4 Arasan ’ by the T. M. (126, 1. 1), 4 RSs ’ by 
B. L(1. 245— Tr. 327) and ‘Abasin' or ‘ Absin ’ by F. I. (1. 149, 1. 17). 

IV. 9, l . 20. He was waited upon Malik Shaikhzada Bustami who 
had left the country by royal command. 

He had been really banished from the country. He had been a 
partisan of the Khwaja-i-Jahan Ahmad Ayaz and had taken a prominent 
part in the abortive attempt to set up a real or putative son of Muhammad 
Tughlaq on the throne, as a rival to Firuz. (Barani, 543, 1. 21 ; 545, 1. 8). 
Barani says that he was the (488, 1. 1) and F. under- 

stands this to mean that he had married Muhammad Tughlaq’s sister’s 
daughter or niece (I. 138, 1. 6 f. f.), but according to the T. A. (105, 1. 3), 
He was the husband of the Sultan’s own sister. Sir W. Haig has followed 
the T. A. (C. H. I. III. 165). The word is equivocally used in Persian 
for ‘son-in-law’ as well as 4 brother-in-law’, as the son-in-law of the 
father is the brother-in-law of the son. Gardezi speaks of Abul ‘Abbas 
Mamun Khwarizmshah, who was married to Mahmud of G-hazna’s sister, 
as the Sultan’s (Z. A. 73, 1. 14). Mr. Beveridge also has pointed 
out that the Persian 4 damad ’ is, like the Turki 4 izna ’, used both for ‘son- 
in-law * and ‘brother-in-law'. (A. N. Tr. I. Errata, p. xii). This Shaikhzada 
may have been descended from the well-known saint Bayazid-i-Bistami 
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(known also as Taifur bin Isa), or from Jamalu-d-din Bistami, who had 
been Shaikhu-l-Islam in the reign of Nasiru-d-din Mahtnud and died in 
657 A. H. (T.N. in E. D. II, 359). His personal name seems to have been 
Hisamu-d-din and he had the title of 'Azam Malik or 4 Azamu-l-Mulk. 
(T.M.120, 1. 10; 127,1. 18). 

IV. 9 , Z. 6 from foot. Sayyid Rdsulddr who had come with the envoys 
from Lakhnauti . 

‘Rasuldar 7 is only the title or designation of his office. His real 
name was Sayyad ‘Alau-d-din. (Barani, 580, 1. 3f. f.). ‘ Rasuldar ’ signifies 
‘envoy, ambassador or officer in charge of envoys/ Baihaqi uses the word 
in the last sense. (353, 1. 3 ; 360, 1. 10). The Sayyad had been sent as the 
envoy of Firuz from Dehli to Bengal and came back to Delhi along with 
and in charge of the ambassadors from Lakhnauti. 

IV. 10 # l . 4 from foot. When he reached Sikra , he attacked it and 

the Rai took to flight There Shakar Khatim , 
the daughter of Rai Sadhan , with Adayah, was 
taken prisoner . 

The spelling of the place-name is uncertain and there are several 
variants, 4 Sankra 7 , ‘ Sangra', 4 Satghara’, 4 Sonkhera’ and 4 Sikhra\ (T. A. 
116, 1. 10; B. I. 246~Tr. 329; Z. W. 897, 1. 20; T. M. 129, 1. 5). I venture 
to suggest that the Rai was the ruler of what is now known as Sarangarh 
State. It is situated between the Bilaspur and Sambalpur States on the 
west and east, while the Mahanadi divides it from the Raigarh State and 
theZamindary of Chandanpur-Padampuron the north. Sarangarh town lies 
thirty-two miles north-west of Sambalpur. (I. G. XXII. 17). Constable, 32 
C a. Lat. 21°-36 / N., Long. 83°-7 / E. Stirling mentions the Raja of 
Sarangarh as one of the Feudatory Chiefs of the Siiba of Orissa who had 
a Mansab of 500 horse, and owned 31 Zemindaris, containing 51 forts. 
(Account of Orissa, 65). Dowson’s translation of the passage is not quite 
correct. ‘Adayah 7 is not a proper name, as he makes it, but is ^ , i.e . 4 with 
a day a 9 or 4 nurse’ and this is how the word has been understood by Hajji 
Babir. (Z.W. 897, 1. 20). The young girl was taken prisoner with her 4 nurse / 
\\A' (T.M, Text 129,1. 6). The name Shakar Khatun, is evidently 
assigned to her by anticipation. It must have been given to her after con- 
version to Islam, See my Note on Vol. Ill, 312, 1. 5 f. f. 

IV. 11, l 9. Rai Bir Bhandeo sent some persons to sue for peace . 

A series of contemporary inscriptions which have been discovered in 
Orissa leave no doubt that this Raja was Vira Bhanu Deva III, who 
ruled in Katak [Cuttack] from Shaka 1274-5 to 1300-1, or 1352-3 to 1378-9 

A. C. (M. M. Chakravarti, 4 On the Ganga Kings of Orissa 7 , J. A. S. B. 1903, 
PP* 134, 136; Rakhaldas Banerjea, History of Orissa, I. 282-3). 

IV. ll f l. 13. The Sultan fell back and hunted in Padmavati. 

The T. M. reads “ Padmavati and Baramtalavli ” (129, last line), and 

B. has 44 Padmavati and Paramtalav 99 (I. 247. Tr. 329), but 4 Param 7 looks 
like a duplication and misreading of * Padma 7 and 4 Paramtalav 7 may be 
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a perversion of 4 P&dmasthala \ The jangle of Padma vati mast have been 
somewhere near 4 Padma Kshetra,’ the old Hindu name of Konarak, the 
Black Pagoda, which is situated twenty miles north-east of Puri (Jagan- 
nath). There is a famous temple of the Sun there, which is said to have 
been founded originally by Krishna’s son, Samba, who is believed to have 
been cured of his leprosy by the god, Surya. (Stirling, Account of Orissa, 
p. 143; Nundo Lai Dey, Classical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval 
India, s *?. Padmakshetra). There is a pargana called Padampur, even now 
in Cuttack district. Puri is 47 miles south of Cuttack. Khurda is 25 miles 
south-west of Cuttack or 80 miles north-west of Puri and Konarak [Padma 
Kshetra] is about 20 miles north-east of Puri. As the Sultan is stated to 
have pursued the Raja for one day’s march only and then retreated and 
hunted the elephants in the neighbourhood, the forest must have been at 
no great distance from Banarasi (Cuttack). It may be noted that Firuz 
is said, by Shams, to have gone on to Jagannath, which lies south west of 
Konarak, after the elephant hunt. 

IV. 11, L 17. There was in the vicinity of Bardar a hill of earth 
through the midst of which a large river flowed and 
fell into the Satladar (Sutlej). This river was called 
Sarsuti. 

Var, Barwar. (T. M. 130,1.9). Parwar, (F. I. 147, 1. 10 f. f.). Can 
Jbj\ be meant for Ajj Rupar? “The Sutlej issues from the Siwalik 
hills into the plains at Rupar and the head-works of the Sirhind canal 
are at Rupar”. (I. G. XXIH. 18). Thornton also states that at Rupar, 
the Sutlej breaks “ through the low sand-stone range of Jhejwan 
(p. 952). Perhaps, this range is “the hill of earth” mentioned in the 

passage. The Sarsuti “rises in Sirmur, and divides into two branches, 

the more easterly being called Chitang, the more westerly, the Sarsuti, 
and during great floods, unites with the Markanda, which is sometimes 
described as one of its offsets ”. The Markanda runs near Shahabad south 
of Ambala and Ranking thinks that the Salimah of this author is the 
Markanda, (B. 1.330 note), but the two names bear no phonetic resemblance. 

is, perhaps , a misreading or miswriting of V ^ Sanba or the Sonba. 
The Salima is said to have flowed “ on the hither side of the mountain ” 
and this fits in with the river Sonb or Sonba. 

IV. 12, l . 10 from foot. In 1T6 H ., Zafar Khan died in Gujarat 

The chronology is conflicting and not easy to fix. The T* A. (117, 
1. 15) gives 773 and so also B. (L 250= Tr. I. 333) and Hajji Dabir (898, 
1. 8), but F. (1. 148, 1. 9) puts the event into 775 H. (June 1373-4 A. C.). F. 
is followed in the C. H. I., where the date is 1373 A. C. (p. 182). The 
appointment of Damghani as governor of Gujarat is placed by Yahya 
(p. 13, infra), as well as Nizamu-d-din (117, 1. 17) and F. (1. 148, 1. 11) 
into 778 H., but Shams dates ‘his revolt in 782 H. (497, 1. 4 f. 1). Sir W. 
Haig does not specify any year, but puts the rebellion before 1377 A. C. 
that is, 779 A. H. (C. H. 1. 182). A possible explanation of the discrepancy. 
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may be that the revolt or its suppression took place some time after the 
appointment. It is stated by all the authorities to have been the result 
of his inability to fulfil his engagements. The feoffees who rose against 
him did so, probably, after he had been some time in office and when they 
found his exactions intolerable, 

IV. 12, l 8 from foot. Prince Fath Khan died at Kanthiir. 

A slight change in the diacritical points will turn this into Kithor, a 
well-known town in the Mawana tahsil of Mirat district, 19 miles north- 
east of Mirat town. (I. 6. XVII. 235). Constable, 27 C a. 

IV. 13, L 7 from foot. The fief of Oudh was placed under Malik 

Hisamu-l-Malk and Hisdmurd-din Nawd. 

As only one man must have been appointed as governor, the conjunc- 
tion is redundant and should be deleted. It is not in the B. I. Text. (133, 
1. 5). The name of the feoffee is given as Hisamu-l-Mulk only by P. also. 
(1. 148, 1. 8 f. 1). Malik Nawa was governor of Multan under Muhammad 
Tughlaq (Barani, 482, 1. 14) and Malik Hisamu-d-din-i-Nawa is mentioned 
as one of the three great Amirs employed as commanders of divisions 
by Firuz Shah in his Bengal campaigns. (Shams, T . F. 115, 116, 117, 
151=E. D. III. 295, 296, 308). 

This Hisamu-l-Mulk, the fiefholder of Oudh, may have been either 
Hisamu-d-dm-i-Nawa himself or his son. He appears to have died during 
the life time of Firuz and his son Saifu-d-dln is said to have been appointed 
in his stead as governor of Oudh. (T. M. 134, 1. 8). His sons are again 
mentioned as having joined Sultan Muhammad Shah Tughlaq. ( Ibid , 146, 
last line; T. A. 122, 1. 5 f. f.). 

IV. 14, l. 29. He built a fortress at Beoli , seven kos ‘from Baddun . 

The T. A. (118, 1. 10) reads the name as ‘ Bisauli * and so also F. (1. 149, 
1. 8). Hajji Dabir has 4 Siuli ’(899, 1. 1) and B. 4 Babuli \ (I. 252=Tr. 1. 335). 
Sir W. Haig thinks it must be the Firuzpur-Iklehri of the Indian Atlas, 
which lies about three miles from Budaun. (C. H. 1. 183 Note). But this 
emplacement can hardly be correct, as B. corroborates, from personal know- 
ledge, the statement of the T. M. as to the distance having been not three 
miles only, but seven Kos , i.e . about fourteen miles . He adds that he had 
seen the place and that it was, in his time, entirely ruined, though the old 
bricks and foundations still remained. (I. 252=Tr. I. 336). Such testimony 
is not easily invalidated and militates with decisive force against the 
proposed identification. 4 Iklehri,’ besides, bears very little phonetic 
resemblance to 4 Beoli 9 or ‘Bisauli’. It cannot be Bisauli, which is 23 
miles north-west of Budaun. (I. G. VIII. 247). Mr. H. B. NeviJ. 
suggests that it is Beoli , a village of pargana Satasi, which is *a- 
old site and nearer to the alleged seven kos from Budaun than Bi$ated 
(U. P. Gazetteer, XV. 137). On 1. 5, the Sultan is said to have eJanda 
the hills of Saharanpur, after passing through Ambala and S kustautfi 
but the B. I. Text of the T. M. (134, 1. 14) reads SanturMlJ. 6). 
is undoubtedly correct, as 4 Santourgarh * was the eapital^aaid (46& 
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at this time. (See my Note on Vol. II. 355, L 6 f. f. ante). 

IV. 16, h 2. Khan-i-J ahdn sought refuge with Koka Chauhan at MaharL 
The addition of three dots to the second letter will restore the name to 
<£J^* Machari, i. e. Macheri, an old village 23 miles south of the town of 
Alwar. (I.G. XVI. 224). The Khanzadas of Mewat are said by Mr. Crooke 
(Tribes and Castes, III. 233), to be converted Jadon Rajputs. Sultan Firuz 
Tughlaq is stated to have converted and given to one of their ancestors, 
who was named Lakhkhan Pal, the title of Nahar Khan and to another 
named Sumitra Pa), the dignity of Bahadur Khan. The descendants of 
these two men have come to be called Khanzadas. (I. G. Art. Gurgaon, 
XII. 401). Macheri may be derived from Matsyapuri , 4 City of Matsya\ 
the old name of the country of King Virata of the Mahabharata. 

IV. 17, l. 1 from foot. Amir Husain Ahmad Iqbal whohad separated 

from the party of the prince [Tughlaq Shah] was 
made prisoner and beheaded. 

The T. A. (lit), 1. 7 f. f.) says» & and so also B. 

(I. 255-=Tr. I. 338). “ Who was one of the special favourites of Muhammad 
Shah”. F. says he had joined or united himself with the party of 
Muhammad Shah. *j\ o J if- £ (J, 150,1.11). The 

B, I. Text reads *y. •->&! 31 -f (140, 1. 3). 

IV. 18, l. 3. Orders were also sent...... to seize 4 Ali Khan . 

TheB. I. Text reads 0 ^ lM* (140, 1. 7), but 0^ must be a mistake for 
C&- whc Ghalib Khan, by which name he is called at 23,28 and 32 infra . 
The T. A. (119, 1. 7 f. f.) and F. (1. 150, 1. 13) read 4 Ghalib Khan’ here, 
and so also the B. I. Text of the T. M. everywhere else. 

IV. 18, l. 5 from foot. [Sultan Firuz died ] after a reign of thirty- 

seven years and nine months. 

The T. A., B. and F. agree in making it 38 years and some months. 
As Firuz ascended the throne on the 24th Muharram 752 and died on 
18th Ramazan 790 H., he reigned really for thirty-eight (lunar) years, 
seven months and twenty-four days. Dowson’s Ms. may have wrongly 
read-* for The B. I. Text has 3 ^ (141, 1. n), but the British 
Museum copy reads j ( Ibid , footnote). 

IV. 18, Footnote. He [ Firuz Shah] was ninety years of age. 

This is another averment which is demonstrably erroneous. B. (I. 253 
=Tr. 1.336) and F. (1. 150, 1. 14) go one better and assert that he was 
ore than ninety , at the time of his death. But the contemporary chro- 
•ler, Shams, states that Firuz was born in 707 H. (1307-8 A. C.) and was 
v the time of his own accession, (E. D. III. 275), fourteen at the 
on of Ghiyasu-d-din and eighteen at that of Muhammad Tughlaq. 
74). He must, tberefore> have been in his 84th lunar year at the 
" death in Ramazan 790 H. or September 1388 A. C. He really 
)y about eighty-one solar years. Elphinstone (p, 411) frnd many 
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other writers have been misled by F. In the C. H. I. III. 184, his age is 
put down as eighty-three years, but the years must be lunar, not solar. 

IV. 19, l. 12. Sultan Amir Shah of Samana. 

The name has been dislocated and muddled in the translation. The 
B. I. Text reads 4 Saltan Shah, Amir of Samana ’. (142, 1. 8). He is the 
Malik Sultan Shah Khushdil, who was afterwards murdered by the Amirs 
of Samana. (p. 20 post). He is called ‘ Malik Sultan Shah’ at p. 18 ante. 

IV. 19, l. 15 from foot. Prince Muhammad Khan retired to the top of 

the mountains by hostile roads. 

The phrase in the text is <£Wj (142, 1. 11), and is synonymous 
with <^>1*** 4 t q. v . M. U. I. 726, 1. 2. It signifies, not 4 hostile roads ’, 
which is neither idiomatic nor intelligible, but roads other than and 
different to those ordinarily traversed, devious, unused, unfrequented 
routes or tracks. Literally, means 4 contrary or opposite’, i. e. reverse 
of or contrary to the customary, routes. Gardezi uses the expression and 
says that when Mahmud Ghaznavi invaded Multan in 396 H., he marched 
by the •* J, because he thought that Daud, its Qarmafian ruler, would 
be on his guard, if he marched along the ®l j, ‘ the direct, straight or 
ordinary route (Z. A. 67, 1. 7 f. f.). See also the T. A. (0, 1. 6). ^ 
is used for “ unfrequented roads ” by Shams-i-Siraj also. {T. F. 139, 1. 12). 
IV. 19, l. 9 from foot. The royal forces followed to the confines of 

Gwaliyar in pursuit. 

This is now called Guler or Goler, a village situated on the left bank 
of the Ban Ganga, about twenty miles to the south-west of Kangra. The 
name is, however, applied to the whole tract round the village, which lies 
in Lat. 32° N. and Long. 75°-15 / E. and forms a principality of that name. 
The Musalman writers spell the name always as ‘Gwaliyar’, e. q. Abul 
Fazl (I'm. Tr. II. 319) and there is some justification for this spelling as 
Uttama, the author of a Sanskrit chronicle of the Guleria kings, which 
was written in 1762 V. S. (1715 A. C.), calls it both 44 Gwaliyar ”, and 
“ Guler 99 . He asserts that the place was so called because a cowherd or 
44 Gwala ” pointed out to Harichand, who founded the state, about 1405 
A. C., a spot where he had seen a tiger and a goat drinking water 
together. Harichand consequently shifted his residence there and called 
it Gwaliyar. (Dr. Hiranand Shastri, 4 The Guleria Chiefs of Kangra in 
the J. P. H. S. 1912, pp. 138-139 ; Arch. Survey Rep. V. 151 ; I. G. XII. 
310). Haripur in Kangra district is shown in Constable, 25 B a. 

IV. 20, l. 19. [Malik] Rukn Janda was made Wazir. 

Cj'j in the T. A. (122, 11. 4 and 6) but in B. (I. 258 ; I. 342). 
Thomas also calls him Rukn Chand. (C.P.K.D. 301). The clue to an explana- 
tion is obtained from Shams. * Janda ’ or ‘ Jand ’seems to be an abbreviated 
or familiar form of ‘ Junaidi’or Junaid. We know that this Rukn-i-Janda 
was the son of Hisamu-d-din Junaid or Junaidi, who had been Mustaufi 
and Majiriiiddr in the reign of Firuz. (Shams, 94, 1. 5 ; 4f>0, 1. 2 ; 467, 1. 6). 
Buknu-d-din, the son of Kkwaja Juuaidi, also called Khwaja Jwoaid (461&, 
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L J8; 470, 1. 19) is explicitly mentioned by Shams as having succeeded 
his father in the office of Mustaufi. (482, 1. 2). The Jnnaidi family had 
supplied many great officials to the Dehli Saltans, since the days of 
Nizamu-l-Mulk J unaid i, who had been the prime minister of Ibak and 
Iltutmish. His son ZIau-1-Mulk Junaidi was murdered along with other 
Tajik officials by the mutinous Turki nobles in 634 H. (T. N. in E. D. II. 
822, 325, 331) ‘Azlzu-d-dln Muhammad Junaidi, who was Chief Judge of 
Gwalior from 630 H. to 635 H., is also mentioned. (Ibid, 327, 335). ‘Ainu-1- 
Mulk Nizam Junaid was made Vazir in 651 H. (Ib. 352). 

IV. 21, l. 1. The length of the reign of Sultan Tughlik Shah was six 
months and eighteen days. 

As he was killed on the 2 1st of Safar 791 H., this implies that the date 
of his accession is taken by the author to have been the 4th of Sh‘aban 790 
H. Bat F. (I. 151, last line) says that he reigned for fine months and 
some days. He must have reckoned from 18th Ramazan 790 H., the day of 
the death of Sultan Firuz. The T. A. gives him a reign of 6 months and 
18 days (122, 1. 2), reckoning, not from the day of the actual demise of 
Firuz, but from that on which he was placed on the throne with the 
consent and during the lifetime of his grandfather. B. makes it 5 months 
and 18 days. (I. 258=Tr. 342). 

IV. 22, l. 7. And Rai Sarvar and other rais and r anas .....joined the 
Sultan [Muhammad], 

Dowson notes that the Ms. he has used has ‘ Sabir’, but that he has 
followed F. who calls him ‘ Sarvar ’ here. (1. 152, 1. 18). The T. A. has 
(123, 1. 4 f. f.) and Hajji Dabir jr}- ‘ Sanbar ’. (902, 1. 2). ‘ Sarwar ’, 

4 Shir’ and* Sanbar ’ are all impossible names for a Hindu and the correct 
form is ‘ Sumer See my note on 26, 1. 3 post. F. himself spells the 
name as Sanbar at I. 159, 1. 3 f. f. and jt- ‘ Sumer ’ at 160, 1. 10. 
See also Dowson’snoteon p. 50 post. Sumer, Samarsinha and Sumersinha 
are still common names. Sumerpur is the name of a town in Jodhpur 
(P. O. Gh) and of another in Hamlrpur district, U. P. (Th. 928). 

IV. 22, 1. 16. Abu Baler Shah encountered him at the village of 

Kundali. 

JjiS' i n the T. A. (122, last line) and F. (I. 152, 1. 7 f. f.) is, 
probably, Kandhla. It was a Mahal in Sarkar Dehli, Suba Dehli. (Jin, 
Tr. II. 287). Kandhla is now a station on the Dehli-Saharanpur Light 
Railway, about 46 miles north-east of Dehli. The place is called Khondli 
in the C. H. I. III. 190, but its situation is not indicated. 

IV. 23, l. 8 The two forces drew up in battle array at the village of 
Basina near Panipat. 

Rede, Pasina, a village still existing about six miles to the south of 
Panipat, as the Post Master of Panipat informs me. 

IV. 24, l. 9. Mubashir Hajib-i-Sultani .... turned against Abu Bakr. 

Dowson notes that he has adopted ‘ Ha jib ’, the explanatory gloss or 
conjectural reading of F. (L 153, 1 . 5), but that the sobriquet is given as 
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‘ Jab ’ in his Ms. of the T. M., ‘ Chap ’ by B. (L 261=Tr. 344) and 4 Hab ’ in 
the T. A. (123, 1. 18). It is ^ in the B. I. Text of the T. M. also. (149, 
1. 10; 150, 1. 3). We have here, perhaps, another instance of the practice 
of abbreviating or contracting familiar titles or sobriquets. ‘ Jab ’ or 
4 Chap ’ seems to be an abbreviation of Ha jib, just as ‘Janda 5 is of 
1 J unaid \ This may also explain why Malik Ahmad, the sister’s son of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-din Khalji, was called 4 Ahmad Chap’. We know from 
Barani that he also was Naib-i-Amir-i-//dj«7>. (249, 1. 16). The fact that 
both these men were Hctjibs and that both had this unusual sobriquet of 
‘ Chap ’ may be a mere coincidence, but it is nevertheless worth noting. 
Another arresting point of similarity between the two cases is that the 
epithet of Ahmad also is spelt 4 Chap ’ by Barani (246, 249) and 4 Hab ’ or 
* Jab ’ in the T. A. (64, 1. 5). 

IV. 24, l. 13. So he [Abu Bakr Shah] left Dehli , accompanied by 

Malik Shahin, Malik Bahri and. Safdar Khan Sultdni , 
and proceeded to the Kutila of Bahadur Nahir. 

Sic in the B. I. Text (149, 1. 13) also, but according to the T, A. 
(123, 1. 20), F. (I. 153, 1. 3) and B. (f. 26l~Tr. 344), these nobles 
did not accompany Abu Bakr but were left behind at Dehli by that 
prince to look after his interests in the capital in his absence. The 
Text reads J*->, but the compilers have 

Dowson says in a footnote that Kufcila 44 seems to be used here 
as a common noun and not a proper name.” But this muit be au error, 
Ivotla is mentioned as the name of a fortified town in Tijira in the 
Am. (Tr. II. 193). On page 53 infra , Dowson himself speaks of it as 
“the fortress of Kutila belonging to Bahidur Nahir ” B. also especially 
states that Abu Bakr fled to the 4C Kotla-i-Mewat ”, i.e. the (place called) 
Kotla, which was in Mewat. (I. 261=Tr. 344 aud 345). Dowson’s 
inconsistency and error are evinced by the fact that the Kutila mention- 
ed on this page and on page 25, 1. 5, are both registered as place-names 
by himself in the Geographical Index (Vol. VIII, p. xxvi). Timur is 
said to have sent envoys to the 4 Shahr-i-Kutila ‘ City of Kutila of 
Bahadur Nahar ’ in the Zafarndma of Yazdi (E. D. III. 505), as well as 
in the Malfuzat-i-Timuri. ( Ib . 449). This Kotla lies about eight miles 
south of Nuh in Gurgaon district. (Elliot, Races, II. 100). Nuh is shown 
in Constable, 27 C a. 

IV. 25, Z. 12. They had reached the town of Mai dndwdri. 

This is probably identical with ‘Hindwari’ in Mewat in which 
Sultan Firuz is said by Shams to have erected one of his palaces, (E.D. 
III. 354). The Khanzadas of Mewat are known to have been converted 
by him. (I. G. XII. 401). The palace of ‘Hindwari’ is again mentioned 
at page 67 infra and seems from the context there, to have been situated in 
Mewat. ‘ Mahindwari ’ is, probably, Mandawar, as both the place-names are 
vernacular forms of the Sanskrit 4 Mahendrapuri ’ or ‘ Mahendrawara ’ — 

4 Town of Mahendra \ Mandawar is now in Alwar and lies about 40 miles 

50 
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south-west of Kofcla. It is shown in Constable, PI. 27 C b. 

IV. 25, l. 7 from foot. And arriving at Kutila , he encamped on the 

hanks of the Dahand. 

Here ‘ Dahand ’ is not, as the definite article prefixed to it would 
imply, the proper name of a river, for there is none such near Kutila. The 
word is the Hindi * Dhdnd \ and it is employed here in the general sense 
of 4 lake \ or ‘ large pool of water \ Abul Fazl explicitly states of this 
Kutila or * Kotla' in the Sarkdr of Tijara, that it had a brick fort on a 
hill, on which there was a lake four Kos in length. (3 in, Tr. II. 193). The 
lake or 4 Dhand 9 still exists and extends nearly three miles by two and a 
half. It lies partly in Nuh and partly in Gurgaon, where the two tracts 
join at the foot of the Alwar hills. Vide Powlett, Gazetteer of Gurgaon, 
p. 7. 

IV. 25, last line. There [at Etawa ], the Sultan teas waited upon by 
Nar Sing . 

Dowson says that his 44 Ms. and the T. A. [124, 1. 18] agree in reading 
it 4 Bar Sing \ which is an improbable name, that F. has 4 Nar Sing \ 
which is perhaps right, though 4 Harsingh 9 is possible / 9 But really it is 
neither ‘ Nar Sing 9 nor 4 Har Sing but Bir x\ (Vira) Sing. He was 
Vira Sinha, the Tomar chief who had made himself master of Gwalior, 
soon after the devastating invasion of Timur. See 39 post. Vide also 
Crooke, T. C. IV. 413. Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Reports. II. 381 et seq. 
IV. 26, l . 3. Nar Singh above mentioned, , and Sarvadharan and Bir 
Bahdn , broke out in rebellion . 

Here again, the correct name is 4 Bir Sing \ There can be little doubt 
also that Dowson's Ms. of the Tar . Mub. is right in making two names 
out of this ‘Sarvadharan \ He says that it reads 44 Sabir tea Adharan 99 
two names, saying u Sabir the accursed and Adharan 9 . 4 Sabir' must be, 
as I have pointed out, 4 Sumer 9 and 4 Adharan ’ must be “UddHaran”, 
two Hindu chiefs whose names occur elsewhere also in the Chronicles. 

In his chapter on the manner in which Sultan Firuz used to sit in 
State, when he held a Court, Shams states that Rai Sabir and Rdwat 
Adharan were also permitted to attend and sit behind Zafar Khan 

Junior, not on a carpet, but on the bare ground. (Text, 281, 1. 8). Hajji 
Dablr states that in 779 A. H., Sultan Firuz Tughlaq had to march in 
person against the liai Sabir and Adharan who had rebelled in Etawa 
and were, after a battle, compelled to submit. (898, 1. 16). The T. M. (134, 
1. 1) and T. A. (117, 1. 1 f.f.) also mention this expedition and add that the 
wives and children of Rai Sabir and Adharan were all carried away to 
Dehli and forced to reside there. See also F. (1. 148, 1. 6 f. f .) and B. (I. 
251=Tr. I. 334) who repeat this. There can be little doubt that they are 
the Rai Sabir and llawat Adharan, whom Shams saw sitting humbly on 
the bare floor, behind the other Musalman nobles in the Darbar Hall. The 
prefix 4 Rawat* indicates that this Uddharan was the younger brother or 
son [of Vira Sinha 1 ?] or a chief of the second class. 
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In this connection, it may be worth mentioning that local tradition has 
preserved the name of Sumer Sah , who is said to have founded theChau- 
han house of Partabner, which lies six miles west of Etawah. The Rajas 
of Mainpuri claim him as their ancestor and he is said to have built the 
fort at Etawah, because when bathing in the Jumna, he saw a goat and 
a wolf drinking water in one and the same place. (Mr. Drake Brockman, 
in the U. P. Gazetteer, Ed. 1908, Vol. XI. (Etawah), pp. 129, 206, 220). 
The name 4 Birbahan ’ also may be identified with that of * Ramblrbhan 
which occurs in the dynastic list of the Rajas of Mainpuri. (Ibid, p, 129 
Note. See also N. W. P. Gazetteer, Ed. 1876, Vol. IV, p. 370). 

IV. 26, 1 . 11. Sarvddhcir an attacked the town of Bcilar am. 

Dowson’s Ms., as well as the B. I. Text, (152, 1. 11), B. (I. 262— Tr. I. 
316) and F. (1. 153, 1. 6 f. f.) agree in reading 44 Balaram 99 . I venture to say 
that it is right. The T. A. makes it ‘ Bilgram \ and this is rejected in the 
C. H. I. on the ground that 44 the Hindus were attempting to establish them- 
selves in the Doab, and it is difficult to see why they should have crossed 
the Ganges and attacked Bilgram,” (III. 192 note). But Balaram (or 
Bilram) is entirely different from Bilgram and lies in the Dudb , not outside 
of it. It was a Mahal in Sarlcdr Kol, Siiba Agra, in the days of Akbar. 
(Ain, Tr.II. 186). It is now in the Kasganj tahsil of Etah district, LI. P. 
(I. G. XV. 69), and is shown in Constable, PI. 27 D b. It appears to have 
been a place of note and is mentioned more than once in the Tabaqat-i - 
Nasiri , (Text 226, 1. 6 = E. D. II, 358) in juxtaposition with Kol and 
Gwalior; see also 265, 1. 4 f.f. ; 278, 1. 7. A Malik Nasiru-d-din Balarami is 
also mentioned. (Ib. 189, 1. 4 f. f.— E. D. II. 339). Shaikh Burhan Balarami 
is referred to by Barani. (516, 1. 7)* Bilgram is in another district 
altogether, that of Hardoi. The emendation 4 Talgram* which is advocated 
in the C. H. I. is devoid of Ms. authority and seems uncalled for. 

(Mi 1. 13, the B. I. Text also reads Biydh. The T. A. Lithograph has 
*L- “ The Black River ”, i. e. the Kalinadi. (124, 1. 4 f. f.). If Dowson’s 

Ms. of the T. A . read ‘‘ Etawah ”, it must be a copyist’s error. It is sug- 
gested that the Sengar is the river meant here, as it is said by tradition, 
to have been at one time known as 4 Besind 9 or ‘ Biyah ”. (N. W. Provinces 
Gazetteer, (Ed. 1876). Vol. IV (Etawa), p. 371 ; U. P. Gazetteer, Ed. 1908, 
Vol. XI. 129 note). The jr * or 4 Black River 9 is again mentioned by the 
author at 48 infra. Taju-l-Mulk is there said to have marched from Chanci- 
war/ 4 along the Black River and chastised the infidels of Etawa” See also 
64 infra note, where Ibrahim Shah is said to have advanced along the 
banks of the Black Water to Burhanabad in the district of Etawa. Dowson 
says that it is the Kalinadi and the Tarikh-i- Ddudi calls it the Ab-i-Siyah 
or Kalindi. (444 infra). 

IV, 26, l . 27. But an infidel named Jdjit , Jiisbr other’s son , a bad fellow 
with a spite against him , gave false evidence and Islam 
Khan was condemned to death. 

Sic in the T. M. (Text, 153, L 4), but the T. A. reads it thus* 
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125, 1. 2. “ But a Hindu named Jaju unci his brother’s son who were his 
foes gave false evidence against him.” F. (1. 153, 1. 3 f. f.) has almost the 
same words, which shows that their copies of the T. M. must have read a 
“ wav ” between 3 ^ and ^0 As the noun and the verb are both in 
the plural, it would seem that there ivere two witnesses and not one . The 
evidence of a single witness to a fact or accusation is, in Muhammadan 
Criminal Law, invalid. The chief witness was the Hindu and as his state- 
ment was corroborated, as the law required, by Islam Khan’s own nephew, 
it was held sufficient for the conviction and capital punishment of the 
accused. The testimony of a Hindu is, in Muslim law, subject to certain 
limitations and is not valid against a Muslim, unless it is corroborated 
by that of a follower of the Prophet. The well-known saying ^b 
“ The Qazi is satisfied with tiie evidence of any two witnesses ”, ( q . v. 
Roebuck, Persian and Hindustani Proverbs, I. 316), refers to this principle 
of the Criminal Jurisprudence of Islam. 

IV. 27, M2. But Bai Sar ( vadharan ) escaped , and entered Etdwa . 

The addition in brackets is an unauthorized interpolation. The B. I. 
Text (151, 1. 1) and the T. A. (125, 1. 7) both state that Rai Sabir only 
escaped and this must be correct. Adharan (of whom we do not hear any 
thing after this) was murdered and disposed of for ever, along with the 
other chiefs mentioned, viz. Jit Singh Rathor, Bir Bahan [or Ramblr- 
bhan] of Bhanuganw [Bhuingaon near Mainpuri] andAbhay Chand of 
Chandu, [Rede, Chandwar near Piruzabadj. F. (I. 153, i. 7 f. f.) has turn- 
ed ‘Bhanuganw’ into ‘Bhansor’ and he is followed in the C. H. I. (III. 
192), but no such place is known. Rai Sir or Sabir [Rede, Sumer] who 
escaped lived upto 821 H. (p. 53 post). Bir Sinha Tomar, who afterwards 
seized Gwalior was another of the confederate chiefs saved, because he had 
been carried off by Islam Khan to Dehli before this perfidious massacre. 
IV. 29, l. 6. Kahura-Kanil. 

Jr^ an error for i . e. Khor-Kampil, both of which 

place-names are mentioned correctly and in association with each other 
again at 47 infra. Kampil lies 26 miles north-west of Fatehgarh, Lat. 
27°-37 / N., Long. 79°-21 / E. (Th.). Khor is three miles from Shamsabad, 
which lies 12 miles north-east of Farrukhabad in Lat. 27°-32 / N., Long. 
79°-3 / E. (Th.). Their proximity to each other is thus manifest. 

IV. 29, l. 21. [Sarang Khcm ] crossed the Satladar ( Sutlej ) near the 
town of Tirharah , and the Riydh near Duhdli. 

This is Tihara in Ludhiyana district, Punjab. Lat. SO 0 ^ 7 N., Long. 
75°-25 / E. The name is said to be derived from ti , third and hdra , share, 
Tihdra being the low land by the river which paid one-third of the 
produce as revenue to the State, while the Chauhara tract paid only a 
quarter. (VV. H. Tolbort in J. A. S. B. XXXVIII, (1869), p. 88). Tihara 
was a Mahal in 8 hirkdr Sirhind, 8itba Panjab, and had a brick fort in 
Akbar’s days. Cliw, Tr. II, 295). It is locally identified with the Vairata 
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of the Mahabharata, but many other places make the 'same claim and the 
old site has been now washed away by the Sutlej. (1.6. XVI. 200). 

IV. 37, l. 16. Shams Khan who was at the toum of Nuh o Batah 

Dowson notes that the second name is written as ‘Fatal* in Budauni. 
The correct form is neither 4 Batal ’ nor 4 Patal \ but 4 Tappal \ Nuh is 
now in Gurgaon district. Tappal is a pargana in Khair, the northern 
tahsll of ‘Aligarh district. In Akbar’s times, Nuh and Tappal were both in 
the Sarkdr of Koil, Suba Agra, (.dm, Tr. II, 186). Both places are marked 
in Constable, PI. 27, C a. Nuh is 40 miles south-west of Dehli and Tappal 
31 miles west by south of ‘ Aligarh (Thornton). Nuh is in Lat. 28°-7 / N., 
Long. 77°-4 / E., Tappal in Lat. 28°-2' N., Long. 77°-39' E. 

IV. 37, h 1 from foot. He encountered Rdi Sir and other infidels 

with a numerous army [at Pattidli], 

(Sanir) in F. (1. 159, 1. 3 f. f.). B. has Jr (Sapar) at 1. 288,289=Tr. 
380, 381. The right reading must, again, be Sumer (Sinha). See Note 
on 22, 1. 7 and 26, 1. 3 supra. He is said here and also on 39 last line, to 
have been pursued to and to have taken shelter in Etawa, because he was 
the Chauhan Raja Sumer Sail of Etawa and his name is preserved in the 
dynastic lists of the Chauhans. In the C. H. I., he is called Raja Sarwar 
(205, 207, 209) or Sarwar Singh (210, 212), but the latter is an impossible 
name for a Hindu chief of the fifteenth century. 

IV. 38, L 17. A battle was fought [near Ajodhan] on the 9th Rajab , on the 
banks of the Dahanda. 

Sic in the B. I. Text, (I. 170, 13). Raverty reads Wahanda, and 
supposes it to be the Hakra. (Mihran, 275). But ‘Dahand* or ‘Dhand*, 
means 1 lake, river-bed, stream \ The Sutlej flowed at this time between 
Abuhar and Ajodhan, about 16 miles from the former and double that 
distance from the latter. Abul Fazl notes that the Sutlej bears several 
names in different parts of its course and is called “Harhari, Band 
[Dahanda] and Nurni ” (Jim,* Tr. II. 326). This ‘ Dand * or ‘ Dahanda * is 
the specific name of a stream, which, leaving the main channel of the 
Sutlej to the east of Ajodhan, flows south-west and joins it again about 
35 miles lower down ” (Jarrett *s Note, Ibid). Ajodhan is shown in Rennell's 
Map of 1782 A. C. as lying upon “ an island surrounded by the Sutlej to 
the north, and a tributary stream which left the main river to the eastward 
of Ajodhan, and flowing south-west joined it again some 35 miles lower 
down (Ranking's Note in B. I. Tr. 362-3). According to the writer of the 
article on the Sutlej in the I. G. also, the Sutlej and the Beas flowed to- 
gether up to about 1593 A.C. in the same channel under different names, 
as 44 Macchuwah, Hariari, Dand, , Nurni, Nili and Gharah.” (XXIII, 179). 
Khizr Khan is said at p. 40 infra , to have defeated Iqbal Khan, five years 
later on the banks of this same Dahanda near Ajudhan. 

IV. 38, l . 18. Taghi Khan fled to the town of Asahuhar. 

The B. I. Text has sf ‘Bahfihar’. (170, 1. 15.) The T. A. reads 
‘ Bahudar’ (130, 1. 1) and B. has ‘Bahuhar ’ or ‘Bhuharb (I,273=Tr360X 
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The place meant is Abuhar. It was on the road to Multan and Ibn Bathta 
passed through it on his journey from Multan to DeKli. (Gibb, 190). 
Constable, Pi. 24, E b. 

IV. 39, Z. 4. [At Kanauj], he expelled Malikzada Harbui. 

* Shahzada Harbui’ in the T. A. (130, 1. 11), and S ‘ Hariwi’ in the 

B. I. Text (171, 1. 8), but B. calls him Shahzada Fath Khan Hanoi. (1. 273 
=36 L). ‘Harbui’ is an error for ‘Harm’ or ‘Ilariwi’, i.e. of ‘Herat.’. 
See also 307 infra and E. D. V. 78, where another Amir named Fath 
Khan Hanoi is mentioned as having commanded the army of Sultan 
Mahmud of Jaunpur and invaded Dehli at the head of 30000 horse and 
39 elephants. Barani speaks of Herat as y.j* (T. F. 538, 1. 2). 

IV. 39, Z. 10. Ikbal Khan marched against Gwalior which had 

been wrested from the hands of the Musalmans by the 

accursed Nar singh. When Nar singh died , his son , Biram 
Deo succeeded him in the possession. 

He is called 1 Bar Singh ’ in the B. I. Text. (171, 1. 4 f. f.) and ‘ Ilar- 
singh’ by B.* (1. 274=Tr. 360) \ here also, but the real name is ‘ Bir Sing 
i. e. (Vira Sinha). Biram Deo [ Virama Deva] was not his son but his grand- 
son [or nephew ?]. Virama’s father, Uddharan Deva, does not appear to 
have reigned, probably because he died during the lifetime of Vira Sinha. 
Sir Wolseley Haig speaks of Vira Sinha as ‘Harsingh ’and Vlram as 
‘Bhairon’. (C. H. I. 202 and 533), while Briggs and Dowson turn the 
latter into ‘ Brahma Deo ’. These conjectural emendations are all proved 
to be wrong from the dynastic list of the Tomar rulers of Gwalior, which 
has been recovered from epigraphical records existing at Rhotas and 
Narwar. (J. A. S. B. VIII. 693; XXXI, 401; Cunningham, Arch. Surv. 
Reports, 11.324). A pillar on which the names of the Tomar Rajas are 
inscribed still stands outside the fort of Narwar. (I. G. XVIII, 397; Duff, 

C. I- 306). As this dynastic list will have to be frequently referred to in 
these Notes, I give it below : (I) Vira Simha. (2) Uddharanadeva, son [or 
brother?] of 1. (3) Vlrama, son of 2. (4) Ganapatideva, son of 3. (5) 
Durgarendradeva, [Dungar] son of 4. (6) Kirtisimha, son of 5. (7) 
Kalyanamalla, son of 6. (8) Mana Sahi, son of 7. (9) Vikrama Sahi, son of 
8. (10) Rama Sahi, son of 9, (11) Shalivahana, son of 10. Several other 
inscriptions of these princes have been also found. There are three of 
Vlrama Deva (1408-1410 A. C.), six of Dungar Sinha (1440-1453), five of 
Kirti Sinha (1468-1473) and two of Man Sinha (1495-1500). (Cunningham, 
Arch. Surv. Reports, II. 396). 

IV. 39, last line, Rdi Sarwar , the Rdi of Gwalior , the Rdi of Jalhar , 

were shut up in Etdwa. 

F. (1. 160, 1. 10) reads the names as f 

See also Ibid , I. 162, 1. 3 f. f. and 163, 1. 13, where he is again called 
(Samer or Sumer). His name is again written on p. 50, 1. 7 infra , 
as “ Sarwar ” by Dowson, who cannot understand why “ he is still called 
r ‘ & u¥tr 7 in his Ms. of the T. M. and why Firishta, who before spoke of him 
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as Sarwar “here names him Sambir \ On page 52 infra , 1. 23, Yahya is 
made to say that Khizr Khan “ marched against Etawa and besieged Rai 
Sarwar’’ and Dowson again remarks, “ still ‘Sabir’ in the Ms. and ‘ Saru 9 
in the T. A.” The B. I. Text of the T.M. has Sabir here also. (172, 1. 1 f.f.). 
IV. 40, l. 2 from foot. His head teas cut off and sent to Fathpur. 

This Fathpur lies about twenty miles north-east of Kahror. It is 
shown in Constable’s Atlas, PI. 24, E e. Lat. 29°-40 / N., Long. 72°-10 / E. 
IV. 41, l. 22. The fief of Kanauj was then given to Ikhtiyar Khan , 
grandson of Malik Yar Khan Kampila . 

‘Malik Daulat Yar Ivamplla * in the B. I. Text (175, 1. 1 f.f.), and 
so also in the T. A. (131, 1. 9 f.f.) and B. (I. 275—1. 363.) The sobriquet 
indicates that Daulat Yar was in some way connected withKampIl in the 
Duab. He may be the Malik Daulat Yar who had been given the title of 
Daulat Khan and made ‘ Imadu-l Mulk and ‘ Ariz in the year of Mahmud 
Shah Tughlaq’s accession. (See T. M. Text, 156, 1. 15—28 ante and T. A. 
126, 1. 1). Malik Daulatyar is said to have been Hakim of Qanauj. (T. A. 
122, 1. 4 f. f .). Kampll is 60 miles N. W. of Qanauj. 

IV. 44, l. 9. Khizr Khan plundered the towns of Tajctrah, Sarath and 
Khar oh 

Tijara lies about 30 miles north-east of Alwar city. (I. G. XXIII, 
858). Babur says that Hasan Khan Mewati and his forefathers had their 
seat in Tijara, but left it andt ook to residing in Fort Alwar, when he 
(Babur) took Lahore and Debalpur in 930 II. (B. N. Tr. 578). It is shown 
in Constable’s Atlas, PL 27, Cb. ‘ Sarath in the B. I. Text, 179, 1. 12) 
is ‘Sarnhta’, four miles east of Tijara, under the border hills. “It is 
famous in the history of the Khanzadas, who are said to have come 
thence to Tijara in the time of Teja Pal — the first reputed Raja of Tijara.” 
(Powlett, Gazetteer of Alwar, p. 134; Crooke, T. C. III. 234). ‘ Kharol’ is 
‘ Gahrol ’, a ruined town “ which was formerly occupied by the Khanzadas 
and is situated at the foot of the path which leads up to Kotila, (Bahadur 
Nahar’s stronghold), and thence on to Indor ” or Andwar of p. 75 infra . 
(Powlett, Ibid. 134-5). The conjunction after Tklim Khan’ (I. 8) seems 
to require deletion. Iqllm Khan was, most probably, the son of Bahadur 
Nahar. (cf. 41 ante , and 45 post). Bahadur seems to have died before this 
time. 

IV. 44, l. 13 from foot, He [Mahmud Shah ] was seized with illness in 

Rajab {815 II) and died . He reigned 

hcenty years and two months . 

The other authorities agree, as Dowson observes, in putting his 
demise into r £i-l qad. The T. A. (133, 1. 1) and F. (I. 165, 1. 15) state that 
Mahmud went out for Shikar to Katelir in Rajab 815 H., was seized with 
illness on the return journey to Dehli in ZA-l-qad and died soon after- 
wards. Yaliya states that he went to Katehr in the first Junaadi and 
returned and died in Rajab. 

The T. A., F., B. aud even the 0. H. I. (III. p. 204) mechanically repeat 

/ 
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tKc assertion of Yahya about this Sultan’s reign having lasted for 
twenty years, but it cannot be correct, if Mahmud came to the throne in 
Jumadi I. 796 and died in Rajab or Zi-1- q‘ad 815 H., as they themselves 
assert. 

According to the C. H. I. (III. p. 192), Sikandar Shah died on 8th 
March 1394 and Mahmud in February 14L3 (p. 204), and yet Sir 
Wolseley states that he died after “ a reign of twenty years’*. February 
1413 synchronised with Zi-l-q 4 ad 815 Id. and 8tli March 1391 with 5th 
Jumadi I. 796 EL The fact is that Mahmud reigne 1 only for 19 lunar 
years and 6 months, or about 18 solar years and 11 months, even if he 
died in Zi-l-q‘ad and not in ttajab, 815 H. 

IV. 44, last line. Saltan Ibrahim [of Jaunpur ] was besieging Kadir 
Khan , son of Sultan Mahmud Khan in Kdlpi. 

This 'Sultan Mahmul Khln 9 was not the Sultan of Dehli, but (Nasiru- 
d-din) Mahmud Khln, son of the Malikzlda Firuz, son of Malik Taju- 
d-din Turk, (q. v. p. 19 ante), who is said to have held the Shiqq (division) 
of Mahoba and Kiipi, at p. 37 ante . The history of this Mahmu l Khan 
and of his descendants who ruled for nearly half a century as independent 
princes in Kdlpi is of some numismatic interest and has been elucidated 
in connection with their exceedingly rare coins by the present writer in 
a paper on the “ Unassigned Coins of Jalal Shah Sultani 99 in the Numis- 
matic Supplement, No. XLII to the J. A. S. B. (1930), Art. 289. 

IV. 45, footnote 2. Firishta adds that for several years , he [Khizr 
Khan] sent appropriate tribute to Shahrukh . 

Firishta (I. 162, 1. 10) has not cited any authority but this particular 
statement appears to be correct and is borne out by the contemporary 
historian and traveller, ‘Abdur Razzaq. lie assures us that Khizr Khan 
sent an embassy to acknowledge the suzerainty of Shahrukh, as the 
son and successor of Timur. The original passage is quoted from the 
Matt au-s-S l adain by M. Quatremere in an article in the Notices et 
Extraits des Manuscrits , XIV. 196. We learn also from the T. M. that 
Malik Sikandar Tuhfa—the general and minister of Mubarakshah— “ paid 
to Shaikh ‘Ali, [the deputy of Sultan Mas‘ud Mirza, the ruler of Kabul], 
the money which he was accustomed to piy him annually and sent him 
away ”, (i. e . induced him to quit Lahore) in 834 A. H. (Text, 218, 1. 6 = 
70 infra). This ingenuous allusion or unconscious admission indicates that 
the Sayyids did annually pay some sort of blackmail, subsidy or tribute 
upto, at least, 834 H. to the successor of Timur. So far F. is right but when 
he and the T. A. (134, 1. 1) assert that Khizr Khan coined money also in 
the name of Timur, they are in error and the statement is a gratuitous 
conjecture or amplification, for which there is no warrant. Modern nu- 
mismatic research has conclusively proved it to be a myth. (Thomas, C. P. 
K. D. 328-9). Khizr Khan never struck money in the name of Timur. What 
he really did, was to stamp posthumous coins in the names of Firuz Shah 
and his descendants ; but the dates were altered so as to indicate the actual 
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years in which they were uttered under his authority. Several such issues 
in the name of Sultan Firuz ranging from 818 to 830 H. are known. 
Others of Muhammad Shah (818 and 825 H.) and Mahmud Shah (816 and 
83- H.) are also in our Museums. (C. P. K. D. 326; Wright, C. M. S. D. 
186, 201, 214). Khizr Khan’s son Mubarak Shah first issued money in his 
own name only in 832 H. and coins of all years between 832 and 837 H. 
have been found. (Wright, R bid, 231-3). 

IV. 47, Z. 8 from foot. He chastised the infidels of Khor and Kambil 

and passing through the town of Sakina , he 
proceeded to Badham. 

The addition of a single dot to the fourth letter will restore the third 
name. 4 Sakina 9 is a misreading of 4 Saket 9 in Etah. Saket lies on the direct 
route between Kampil and Rapri, 12 miles south-east of Etah and 24 N. 
W. of Mainpuri. Constable 27 D b. The T. A. Lithograph states that he 
went to ‘Maham’ by way of the town of Saket (134, 1. 11), but Nizamu-d-dln’s 
copyist B. has 4 Padham 9 (I. 236=Tr, 377), which seems to be correct. 

‘ Padham 9 is the name of a very old village in Mainpuri district, where coins 
of the Satraps of Mathura ( Circa 100 A. C.) and other ruling dynasties 
have been found. (Smith, I. M. C., I. 191 ; Arch. Surv. Rep. XI. 25, 38). It 
is situated on the highroad to Etah, near the Arind river, 23 miles distant 
from Mainpuri and IS from Shikohabad in Lat. 27°-20 / N., Long. 78°-40' 
E. (Gazetteer of the United Provinces, (Ed. 1908), Vo!. X. (Mainpuri), 
pp. 83, 140, 245-6). 

IV, 49, Z. 10. Khizr Khan proceeded to Bay ana, where Shams Khan 
Auhadi ( amir of Baydna) also paid money and tribute. 

So also in the B. I. Text, (186, 1. 15) and the T. A. (134, 1. 3 f. L), but 
Shams Khan had been put to death in 803 H. more than fifteen years before 
this date by Iqbal Khan. (p. 38 ante). The T. A. (129,1. 3 f. f.), F. (I. 160, 
1. 1) and B. (I. 273— Tr. 360) themselves state that Shams Khan had been 
slain by the perfidious Mallu, Sir Wolseley Haig has not escaped the 
error. (See C. H. I. III. 207 and 201). On the immediately preceding page 
(48), this author himself says that when Khizr Khan entered the country of 
Bayana, Malik Karimu-l-Mulk, brother of Shams Khan , gave him a grand 
reception. B. (1. 286— Tr. 378) and F, (1. 162, 1. 19) say that it was Karimu-l- 
Mulk who paid the tribute in this year also, and they must be right. 

IV. 49, Z. 16. Tughan..*...who had besieged Malik Kamdl Badhan , 
representative of Khdnzdda Muazzam , in the fort of 
Sirhind , went off to the mountains . 

The 44 Khanzada-i-Mu‘azzam ” was really the son of Khi^r Khan 
himself, i. e. Prince Mubarak Khan, who succeeded him as Mubarakshah. 
Cf. ante. 48, where Yahya states that Malik Sadhu Nadira had been sent 
to Sirhind as the representative of Prince Mubarak Khan. Kamal Khln 
was appointed to that office after the murder of Malik Sadhu. See also 
B. (I. 286=Tr. 378) and F. (I, 162, 1. 14). 

IV. 50, l. 14. He crossed the Ganges at the ford of Bijldna . 

51 
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Sic in the T. A. (135, L 6) and B. (1. 287— Tr.379), but there is no such 
place. ‘Bylina’ is a miswriting of * Pacftlana’. Pachlana is mentioned in 
the Ain as a Sarkar in Kol, Suba Agra. (Tr.IL 186). Elliot points out 
that the “ Ganges is not crossed here at the present day, as the river has 
changed its bed”. (Races, 11.97). Pachlana lies now on the Budh Ganga, 
“the Old Ganges”, and is in Kasganj tabs'll, Etah district. (I.G. XV. 69). 
Yahya says (1. 26) that Khizr Khan crossed the Ganges near Patiali, and 
Taju-l-Mulk near Sargdwari. (48, 1. 22). But Elliot observes that the 
Ganges cannot now be forded either at Patiali or Sargdwari. (Races, II. 
30). Patiali also lies on the bed of the Old Ganges. 

IV. 51, t 11. In the mountains of Bajwara , dependent upon Jalandhar . 

The B. I. Text (189, 1. 7), T. A. (1. 135, 1. 10 f.f.) and B. (1. 238=Tr. 380) 
all read ‘Bajwara \ but F. (T. 163, 1. 3) makes it 4 Machiwara \ Macliiwara 
lies on the Sutlej about 25 miles south of Ludhiana. It is a very old town 
and said to be mentioned in the Mahabharata . 4 Bajwara’ is further north 
in the district of Hoshiarpur. Bajwara seems to be correct. Jath (l. 5 f.f,) 
may be 4 Cliath’ or 4 Chahat ’ or ‘ Chut ’ which wa§ a Mahal in the Sarkar 
of Sirhind and lay on the Ghaggar. {Ain, Tr. II. 296). 

IV. 52, 1. 13 from foot. [Taju-l-Mulk] destroyed the village of Dehli , 

the strongest place in the possession of the 
infidels . From thence he inarched against 
Etawa. 

This ‘ Dehli ’ must be Dcoli-Jakhan near Etawa. Deoli lies between the 
Sarsu and the Sangar rivers, (Elliot, Races, II. 86). It is one of the places 
in the United Provinces where the Chauhaos are still found in great 
strength. {Ibid, I. 13, 04). Jakhan is mentioned by Babur as a pargana in 
Rapri. It lies about 18 miles north-west of Etawa amongst the ravines of 
the Jumna. (13. N. Tr. 641 and note; see also Crooke, T. C. I. 121 and my 
note on II. 362, 1. 2 f. f.). Deoli is the 4 Duhlee ’ of Thornton who says that 
it is in Lat. 27°-2 / N., Long. 78°-52 / , about 20 miles north-west of Etawa, 
which is in Lat. 26°-46 / , Long. 79°-2 / E. It is the chief seat of the Bais 
Thakurs who have been always noted for turbulence. Ganga Singh of 
4 Dihuli ’ was in rebellion in the Mutiny of 1857 also. It is now in the 
Barnahal pargana of Mainpuri district, while Jakhan is in Etawah 
District. (IJ. P. Gazetteer. Vol. X. (Mainpuri), pp. 94, 151, 204). 

IV. 54, l . 14, Sultan 4 Alt , king of Kashmir , led his army into the 
country of Tatta. 

This obviously incredible statement is found also in the T. A. (136, 1. 5 
f. f.), F. (I. 163,1. 21) and B. (I. 289— Tr. 381). No king of Kashmir is 
known to have invaded Lower Sind and 4 Tatta ’ must be wrong. One 
suggestion is that it is an error for Tattakuti, a mountain pass in Kashmir 
and Sultan ‘All is supposed to have been defeated there by Jasrath 
Khokhar about 823 A. H. According to the chronicles of Kashmir, ‘Ali 
Shah went on a distant journey or a pilgrimage, leaving his brother 
Shahi Khan as regent. He soon repented of his folly and to retrieve his 
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error, returned with' an army provided by his father-in-law, the Raja 
of Jammu, and expelled Shahi Khan, who took refuse with Jasrath 
Khokhar. Jasrath then invaded the country and suddenly attacked ‘Ali 
Shah’s army, when it had been exhausted by a forced march, in one of the 
mountain passes. ‘Ali Shah was killed or captured in the battle and 
Shahi Khan ascended the throne und p r the title of Sultan Zainu-l-‘AbidIn. 
(T. A. 600; P. II. 341-2). In the C. II. I. (Ill, p. 280), this is said to have 
occurred in the Tattakuti Pass. But as Yahya, and his copyists explicitly 
state that Sultan ‘Ali was defeated when he was returning from an 
invasion ofThatta , it is just possible that 4 Thatta’ is an error for ^; r Tibet, 
i, e. Balti or Little Tibet. Shahi Khan, who succeeded him as Sultan Zainu- 
l-‘ Abidin is actually credited with the subjugation of Little Tibet. (T. A. 
601, 1. 5; P. II. 342, 1. 13). Their father Sikandar the But Shikan is also 
said to have conquered, i. e. invaded and raided that country. (T. A. 599, 
1. 12; F. 11.340,1. 10). 

IV. 54, Z. 7 from foot. [ZiraJc Khan] pitched his camp three Kos from 

the town [Jalandhar] on the banks of the Herd. 

The nemo is written 4 Pani 5 at 73 infra . The T. A. has * Main/ (187, 1. 
2 and 143, 1.9). The stream meant is the Dhaull or Sufld, i. e. White or 
Eastern Bain, which “rises near Garhshankar and after a course through 
that tahsil , turns to the north and meanders along the Jullunder border”. 
(L G. XIII. 192 and XIV. 222). There is another river of the same name, 
the Kali (Black) or Western Bain with which it should not be confused. 
IV. 56, Z. 13. Jasrath then went over the Janhva and proceeded to 
Tekhar which was his strongest place . 

There is a most perplexing plethora of variants, ‘ Talhar ’ (B. I. 
290=Tr. 383), 4 Tahankar ’ and ‘Tahakar ’ (T. A. 136, 143), 4 Bisal ’ (F. I. 
164, 1. 7) and Mss. of the T. M. have both 4 Tilhar ’ and 4 Tekhar The moun- 
tains or hills of ‘ Telhar ’ are again mentioned by Yahya on 73, 74 post. 
The only clue given by the chronicler to its identification is that it was 
in the hilly country on the other side of the Chinab and also the Jhelum 
(57, 73 infra) and that it was the strongest place held by this Khokhar chief. 
Now this is just what Babur says of Parhala % the stronghold oEJIati Gak- 
khar {TuzuJc-i- Babur i, 235 post) and it is just possible that is a mis- 
writing of Palhara, i. e. Parhala, the copyists having transposed the 
dots. The metathesis of 4 r* and 4 1 ’ and the interchange of the two sounds 
is very common, 4 Parhala 9 is now in Rawalpindi district and lies about 
twelve miles e ast of Rawalpindi town. Dangali, another old capital of the 
Gakkhars, is situated about 40 miles east of Ra^dpindi. Parhala continued 
to be the capital and stronghold of the Gakkhars and when Sultan Adam 
Gakkhar captured and surrendered Kamran, the latter was brought into 
Humayun’s presence at Parhala. (T. A. in E. D. V. 234-5). Edward Terry 
states that the principal cities of the Kakares [Gakkhars] are Dekali 
[Dangali] and Parhola. (Voyage to East India, p. 88). De Laet calls it 
Parhola. (Tr. Hoyland, p. 12 ). Tlie difficulty is that the ‘ Khokbars’ are 
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not the same as the 1 Gakkhars,’ but Jasrath was, most probably, a Gak - 
khar. Eankine suggests that 4 Telbar 9 is Tal wara, a village on the right 
bank of the Chinab, just opposite the town of Riasi, Lat. SS 0 ^ 7 N., Long. 
74°-52 / E. (B. Tr. I. 384 note). 

IV. 57, l . 5. He pitched his camp near ike tomb of Shaikh Hasan 
Zanjani. 

J in the B. I. Text (198, 1. 2), F. (I. 164,1. 10) and B. (I. 290=Tr. 
383), but J in the T. A. (137, 1. 20). Zanjani is right. Abul Fazl says that 
Shaikh Husain Zanjani was a 44 man of extensive erudition and that Khwaja 
M‘uinu-d-din Chishti attended his lectures at Lahor, where his tomb is and 
which is visited by many to the gain of their eternal welfare (Jim, Tr. 

III. 362). Zanjan or Zinjan is the most northern town of the Jibal, on 
the borders of Azarbaijan, 50 miles north-west of Abhar near Qazvin. 
(Jarrett, Ain, Tr. III. 33 and 362 notes). 

IV. 57, h 6 from foot. Sikandar Tahfa note arrived at the ford of 

Buhi . 

Jy. in the B. I. Text (199, 1. 7); B. (I.291=Tr. 383); (T. A. 

137, 1. 2) but in F. (I. 164, ]. 12). Boh or Bopur is about twenty-three 

miles above Machiwara and about two miles west of Hariki Pattan It 

lies close to the old right or west bank of the Biyah. (Raverty, Mihran, 278 
and 395 note). It is the Baupur of old maps and the junction of the Biyah 
and the Sutlej takes place near it on the southern boundary of Kapurthala 
State. (Ain, Tr. II, 310 and 326 and Notes). Hariki Pattan is in Lat. 
31°-1P N., Long. 75°-4 / E. (Th.). (A. G. I. 222). It may be the 4 Pohi ’ which 
is mentioned on 1. 9, p. 77 infra. F.’s 4 Lulu’ is a quite different place. 

IV. 58, l . 9 from foot. From thence , the Sultan crossed the Ganges and 

attacked the country of the Edhtors. 

So also F. (I. 164, 1. 19). But the T. A. has «-» iS b 
(138, 1. 11), 44 raided the district of Rath and Mahoba ”, while B. says 
that he attacked 44 the country of the Panwars, which is in the neighbour- 
hood of Khor or Shamsabad (I. 201=Tr. 384). B.’s OOl^must be a 
truncated perversion of Ob y* [b]. And * yrt* j 4 r b of the T. A. must 
be another factitious emendation of Obyjb- The Sultan is said to Have 
gone on from Katehr to the country of the Rathors and then to have left 
a strong detachment to suppress any fresh outbreak or recrudescence 
of their turbulence at Kampil. Now Kampil and Khor are coupled to- 
gether by this author on p. 47 ante also. Kampil was then and is even now 
occupied by a large number or Rathors. (I. G. XIII. 328). Khor also is 
known to have been founded by a Rathor descended from Jayachand of 
Qanauj, about the beginning of the 13th century. Iltutmish expelled the 
Rathors in 1228 A. C., but they returned to Khor and afterwards took 
Shamsabad also, which lies about three miles from Khor. (I. G. XXII. 
229). 

IV. 59, l . 24. Shaikh k Ali , lieutenant of the prince , the son of Sar- 
4 atmash . 
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Suyurghtimish Mirza was the fourth son of Sultan Shahrukh, the 
son of Timur, and had been appointed Viceroy of Kabul and Zabulby his 
father. Tie died during Shahrukh’s life-time in 830 H. and was succeeded 
in the viceroyalty by Mas‘ud Mirz.i, the Prince ’ whose name was not known 
to Yahya. Shaikh ‘Ali Beg was the son of Danislimandcha, a descendant of 
Chaghatai, the sen of Chingiz. Tie was the Naib or Deputy-governor of 
the province of Kabul under Suyurghtimish Mirza and, after his death, 
on behalf of his* son, Mas‘ud Mirzi Kabuli. ( Babur nama , Tr. 382~E. D. 
IV. 233; Eavertv, Mihran, 366-7 Note). The name is transliterated as 
‘Suyurghatmish’ (B. N. Tr, 3S2), 4 Surghatmush ’ (Browne, Tr. Tarikh-i • 
Gitzida, II. 134) and ‘ Saiyurgh-timish (Mihran, loc. cit.). 

IV. 61, L 14. The Mewattu ..took refuge in [ the mountains of] 
Jahra , which iras their great stronghold. 

The right reading is not easy to fix. It is perhaps the same name that 
occurs at p. 27 ante, where Bahadur Nahar is said to have fled and hidden 
in ‘ Jhar \ jrr a f (T. M. 154, 1. 13), when the fortress of Kutila in which 
he had taken refuge became untenable. P.’s reading here (1. 154, 1. 3) is 
(Pan jahra), which may indicate that the locality referred to in both places 
is Tijara is described by Babur asthc original seat of the Mewati 

and it is well-known for the strength of the hills surrounding it. (Powlett, 
Gazetteer of Alwar, 132; B. N. Tr. 578). m jf>- can be easily mistaken for 
in Persian writing. On 1. ( J, the Oanges is said to have been crossed at 
Gang, but this is, probably, an error for Kanpil (Text, 203, 1. 16). 

IV. 61, l. 5 from foot They took up a position in the mountains of 

Andwar. 

The “ Who 99 should be pronounced as a vowel. ‘ Indur * is mentioned in 
the A in as one of the mahals in Sarkar Tijara. Its fort which was 
situated on a high hill is also mentioned. (Tr. II. Pd2). “It is now a 
ruined town in Alwar Stale and lies about ten miles east of Tijara. 
The fort is still occupied by a Rajput garrison.” (Powlett, l c. 134-5). 
Elliot says that it lies on the western brow of the Mewat hills between Null 
and Kotila, which latter is eight miles south of. Null. (Races. II. 100 and 
88). ‘ Jallu ’ and 4 Kaddu 9 are contumelious forms of 4 Jalal 9 and 4 Qadir \ 
Jallu is called Jalal Khan at 66, 67 infra . 

IV. 63, Z. 11 from foot. The forces of Ibrahim JSharki hare attacked 

the total of Bhiikanh. 

jyXjtf. or ay in the B. I. Text. (207, 1. 6). P. (1. 165, 1. 5 f. f.) 

and the T. A. (140, 1. 9) read y ^ yt‘. Budauni’s spelling is uy&jt'. (I. 292 
=Tr. 386), which shows that the place meant is ‘ Bhuingaon,’ now in Main- 
puri district, about ten miles north-east of Mainpuri town, at the junction 
of the Agra and Grand Trunk Roads. Birbnlnin Muqaddam (chief) of 
Bhanuganw is mentioned by this author at page 29 ante. RaiPartabis 
said to have been ruler of Bhungaon in the reign of Buhlul Lodi. (1\ A. 
163, 1. 14). It is shown as Bhongaon in Constable, 28 Ab. 
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The Chauhans have been for centuries in great strength in Mainpuri 
and Etfiwa. Birbahan, (Vira Bhanu) and Rai Partab [Rudra] both belong- 
ed to this tribe and it is on record that the par gam of Bhuingaon was 
given as jagir to Raja Jagman Oliauhan in the 49th year of Akbar’s 
reign. (A. N. Takmila or Continuation, III. 832=Tr. 1247). Mainpuri 
town was founded by Jagannatli, ninth in descent from this Partab [Rudra], 
and the present Raja of Mainpuri claims descent from Jagannath. (I. G. 
XIII. 40- 1). 

IV. 63, h 9 from foot. Mubarak Shah attacked the village of 

IJaroli , one of the well-known places of Maicas. 
From thence he proceeded to Atroli. 

The T. A. puts it thus: y. j| S' (140, 1. 

10) and F. (1.165, 1.4 f.f.), copies the words. Atrauli was a Mahal in 
Sarkar Kol [‘Aligarh], Stiba Agra, in the days of Akbar. (Am, Tr. II. 186). 
It is in Lat. 28°-2 / N., Long. 78°- IS'' E., and lies sixteen miles north-east 
of ‘Aligarh. (Hunter. Imp. Gaz. I. 180). Constable, PL 27 a. Haroli or 
Jaroli is Thornton’s JurowJcc. a village on ihc route from ‘Aligarh to 
Muradabad, 28 miles north-east of the former. Lat. 2S°-17 / N., Long. 
78°-17 / E. The language here used shows that “ Mawas” was a place and 
not a person. Vahya writes elsewhere that in the reign of Muhammad 
Tuglilaq, people left their homes and their cattle and crcj)t into the 
M awcisat and places in the interior. (Text, 112, 1. 14). See my note on Vol. 
IL 355, 1. 7 f. f. 

IV. 64, l. 14. There he \Sharqi] crossed the Jumna to Gudrang and 
mar clung on , he encamped l at the river of Katehr . 

This ‘Gudrang’ is a puzzle. Perhaps we should read Barani 

uses the word. (T. F. 231, 1.22). The Sultan crossed the Jumna at the 
Ford or Ferry. On p. 65, 1. 4, Sharqi is again said to have 
retreated towards the Jumna and crossed from Gudrang to Rapri, but 
here again, ^ j ^ may be the right reading. But another elucidation is 
that it may be ^ J ‘the ford of Narang.’ It is stated in the Main- 
puri Gazetteer that at Narangi, the Jumna contracts to a width of about 
150 feet only in the cold weather and there is a bridge also in the place. 
(U. P. Gazetteer. X. 248-9). Narangi Ghat lies three miles from Batesar, 
which lies on the other side of the river. It is very near Rapri and 
‘ Gudrang’ may be a miswriting of ^ ‘ the ford of Narang \ The 
T. A. (1 40, 1. 15) and F. (1. 165, Inst line) say nothing about ‘ Gudrang ’ 
and merely state that Sharqi crossed the Jumna near Rapri and went to 
Bayana. F. calls the river jz^ (Kanthlr) and so also Hajji Dabir (916, 
1. 3), but the right reading must be Gambhir. Bayana lies “ close to 
the left bank of the Gambhir”. (I. G. VII. 137). 

IV, 64, L 5 from foot. Malik Jarnan. 

The name is spelt * Chaman ’ in the B. I. Text (209, 1. 1), T. A. (140, 
1. 6 f.f.) and also F. (166, 1. 4) and this must be the correct reading. He 
is again called ‘ Jaman ’ on p. 84 post, but the true orthography * Chaman’ 
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is found at page 82. See note on 81, 1. 3 f. f. infra. “Chaman ” means 
4 garden/ 4 pleasaunee 9 and Chamanlal, Chamanrai are well-known Hindu 
names. Miyan Chaman is not unusual as a name among Muhammadans 
even now. Two Gujarat nobles named 4 Chaman ’ are mentioned by Hajji 
Dabir. (Z. W. 100, 480). 

IV. 68, l. 11 from foot. Sent Yusuf Sariib and Rai Hansu Rhatti. 

4 Sariib 9 seems to be an error for 1 Sarwar ’. On page 71 infra , he is 
called Malik YusuH-Sarwaru-l-Mulk, which indicates that ‘Sarwar’ and 
not 4 Sarub ’ is the true reading. Yusuf was the son of Sarwaru-l-Mulk. B. 
also reads Yusuf-i-Sarwar, (I. 204— Tr. 388) and Yusuf-i-Sarwaru-l-Mulk. 
(296, 297 — 390, 391). See also 76 infra. But the form vis* occurs 
repeatedly in the best Manuscript of theT.M. (183, 1.14; 225,1.3; 226,1.8), 
and it is possible that he was a Hindu convert whose original name was 
Swarup and he is styled Malik Sarup Sarwaru-l-Mulk at Hid. 226, 1. 12. 

Kai * Hansu ’ is called 4 Himu 9 at 40 ante. If ‘ Hansu ’ is the real name, 
it may be a short form of 4 Hansraj\ lie was the son of Khulchain or 
Dulchain Bhatti. The name is again written 4 Hansu’ at 71 infra . B. also 
calls him ‘ Hansu \ (I. 294=Tr. 388). 

IV. 69, l. 15. Pulad had said to himself 

What the Text says is ^ #1 j\ 3 (216, 1. 5). F.’s 

words are (1. 107,1. 1). 4 * The slave Fulad sent a message ”, 

which must be correct, as his object was to make his demands and 
conditions known to the Sultan, through ‘Imadu-l-Mulk. He could have 
gained nothing by saying what he wanted only to himself. Mubarak Shah 
then sent a message to Fulad with 4 Imadu-l-Mulk. (B.I. 294— Tr. I. 388). 
IV. 70, l. 14. Passing through Jalandhar , he went to Lahore. There 
Malik Sikandar paid him the money which he paid to 
him annually and sent him away. From thence , Shaikh 
4 All proceeded to Talwara. 

This paragraph has been translated by Dowson from the abstract or 
summary in the T. A., as his own Ms. had lost a page here. But the original 
text in the T . M. is much fuller and may be rendered thus : 

“ He then crossed the Sutlej near Tirhara, made the inhabitants of the 
tract from Jalandhar to Jar an and Manjahur his captives and returned 
along the banks of the Biyah. He then crossed the Biyah in the month of 
Rajab and marched towards Lahore. There Maliku-sh-Sharq Sikandar, its 
Amir, offered him the customary annual tribute and turned him back. 
Thence, passing through Kasur, he encamped at Talwarah opposite 
Dipalpur, the renowned eity. M (Text, 215, 1. 3). 

Here Manjahur is most probably an error for jjt =?* or Jjtr?*, Machhur 
or Machhiwar, i. e. Machhiwara on the Sutlej, about 22 miles east of 
Ludhiana. 4 Jaran and Manjhur 9 are mentioned by Amir Khusrau as well 
as Barani, in connection with one of the Mughal invasions and this 
reference to them by Yahya is of interest, as it is helpful in the solution 
of a difficult question. See my note on III. 71, 1. 9. 
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IV. 70, L 21. Shaikh * Alt crossed the Jiavi at Khntibpur. 

But (Text. 219, 1. 1), and a x?)*- Khutpur also in B. (1.295— Tr. 

389). It is the ‘Khaipur 7 of the Ain . Tt was the cliief place of one of the 
northernmost mahdls of the Multan Siiba and in the Bari (Biyah-Ravi) Duab. 
(Tr. II. 329-30). [Sir] Edward Maclagan says that 1 Khatpiir 7 is now an in- 
significant village, a few miles west of Sarai Sidhu, through which the Rxvi 
now runs. It is known as Kliatpur-Sandha from the Jat tribe of Sand has. 
(Abul Fazl’s Account of the Multan Sarkar in J. A. S. B. LXX, (1901), 
p. 5). Sarai Sidhu is shown in Constable, PI. 24, E b. 

IV. 70, 7. 7 from foot. And laying all waste along the banks of the 

Jhilam , which is well-known as the Jinab 
( Chinab ), advanced towards Multan. 

'* Such is ”, notes Dowson, the extraordinary statement of the text and 
Firishta copies it.” Eavorty remarks that there is nothing ‘ extraordinary 
or erroneous in the statement. Yahya means the united Jhelam and 
Chinab, which is rightly called China b below its confiucnce with the Jhelam 
and after their union. (Mihran of Sind, 307 Note). The I. G. also explicitly 
states that the two rivers after their union “ How under the name of the 
Chenab ” (XI. 189) . 

IV. 70, l. 29. Sultan Shah met his enemy unexpectedly and was killed. 

The T. A. (142, 1. 7 f. fj and B. (I. 295-1. 339) also say o; l t A | but 
F. (I, 167, 1. 19) has He says Sultan Shah Lodi was defeated, not 

killed, though many of his men lost their lives, and others saved themselves 
only by flight. As there was a lacuna here in Dowsou’s Manuscript of the 
T. M., he has translated this passage also, as it is reproduced in thcT.A. The 
discrepancy is due to F. having read — instead of 0:> lfA In the B. I. Text 
of the T. M., Sulaiman [variant Sultan] Shah Lody is explicitly said to have 
been killed, ° b A (219, 1. 6). Sultan Shah Lodi had 

the title of Islam Khan (p. 64 supra) but at pp. 71, 75 and 77 infra , 
(Text. 220, 221, 22G, 229), this author repeatedly speaks of Islam Khan or 
Islam Khan Lodi having been subsequently sent, on different military 
expeditions. If this is correct, this Islam Khan Lodi must be another 
person on whom the title had been conferred after the death of Sultan 
Shah. Sir W. Haig says Islam Khan was killed. (C.H. I. III. 217). 

IV. 71, l . 1. The Shaikh [ l Ali] occupied Khairabdd near Multan . 

So in the T. A. (142, 1. 6 f.f.), and F. (I. 107, 1. 11 f. L), but it is called 
‘Khusruabad 7 in the B. I. Text, (219, 1. 3 f.f.) and this is the reading in B. 
also. (I. 295, Tr.I. 389). As neither ‘Khairabad 7 and 4 Khusruabad 7 can be 
traced in modern maps, it may be worth noting that Ibn Batuta tells us in 
the narrative of his journey from Sind to Dehli, that on the way from 
Ucch to Multan, he crossed the river of Khusruabad at a distance of ten 
miles (by which he probably means Kos), from the latter. (Defremery, III. 
117). F. puts ‘Khairabad 7 at three Manzils or stages [farsakhs ?] from 
Multan. 
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IV. 74, l . 5. Shaikh *Ali retreated towards Bartot. 

So also in Hajji DabTr, (917, 1. 21), but ‘ Martot' in the T. A. (143, 
]. 8f. f.). The place meant, may, perhaps, be Marot or Marwat, now a 
tahsil in Bannu district, N. W. F. Province. It contains the town of Lakki 
(I. G. XVII. 213). Constable, 24 D a. Lakki-Marwat is now a Railway 
station, 37 miles south-east of Bannu. 

IV. 75, 7. 10. 'The Sultan marched towards the mountains of Mewdt 
and arrived at the town of Taoru. 

Taoru was a Mahal in the Sarkdr of Rewari, Suha Agra, and the 
pargana town had a brick fort. ( Ain , Tr. II. 293). It is now a pargana 
in Nuh tahsil , Gurgaon district, Punjab, and is shown in Constable, Pl. 27 
C a. It is situated about twenty miles east of Rewari on a high plateau 
which is separated from the low-lying tract round Null by a low range of 
hills. (I. G. XIX. 231). 

IV. 76, 7. 4. Shaikh ‘ Ali marching quickltj from Shor and after 

making prisoners many of the men of Sahaniwal , 

went on to Lahore. 

This Sahaniwal may he Sahiwal, the old name of the modern town 
of Montgomery which was founded in 1865 and lies between the Ravi 
and the Sutlej. (I. G. XVII. 419). 

IV. 78, 7. 16. The sons of Kang u and Kajwi Khatri . 

“ Kajfi ” in the B. I. Text (232, 1. 10) and the, T. A. (145, 1. 7). The 
real names of these miscreants were, probably , and Glngu and 
Gujar. ‘ Kajwi y or 4 Kaju r must be due to the 4 re' having been misread a 
‘wav/ ‘Gujar' is a very common personal name among Hindus in these 
parts and has been adopted also by Musalmans. It was borne, for instance, 
by a son of Qutbu-d-dln Muhammad Khan Atk'a in the reign of Akbar, 
(Blochmann, Ain, Tr. I. 468) and also by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
army of Daud Kararani. {Ibid, 399; Tarikh-i-Daudi, 511-512 infra). 
See also my note on Vol. III. 359, 1. 5. 

IV. 79, 7. 11 from foot. On Friday , the 9th Rajab 837 H. ( 19th 

January 1434), the Sultan reached Mubarak - 
abad . 

The week-day works out correctly. The Julian correspondence was 
Friday, 19th February , 1484 A. C. (not 19th January 1434, as is stated 
above by Dowson). 19th January 1434 A. C. was a Tuesday. 

IV. 80, 7. 5. He [ Mubdrdkshah ] reigned thirteen years , three months 
and sixteen days. 

So also in the T. A. (145, 1. 17), B. (I. 299, Tr. 394), and F. (I. 169, 
1. 14 f. f.), but the arithmetic is demonstrably faulty. Mubarak ascended 
the throne, as Yah) a (53 ante) and all these authors themselves aver, on 19th 
Jurnadi I. 824 II. He was assassinated on 9th Rajab 937 II. He reigned, 
therefore, for thirteen years (lunar), one month and twenty days. 

IV. 81, l. 3 from foot Ahar Miyan holder of Badaun. 

Read ‘Miyan Chaman , holder of Badaun,’ as at82in/ra. The name of 
52 
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the individual has been inadvertently omitted. SeeB.(I. BOl^Tr. 896), and 
T. A. (146, 1. 9). The name is wrongly spelt as Jiman at 64 ante and 84, 1. 5 
infra. Malik Allahdad Kala [not Kaka] was Amir of Sambhal and Ahar. 
lie was the uncle of Sultan Buhliil Lody. ‘Ahar Miyan ’ is a misprint. 

IV. 82, /. 6 from foot. He crossed [the Ganges] at the ford of Kicha . 

The words in brackets are an unauthorized interpolation and are also 
misleading. On p. 41 ante, and also a few lines higher up on this very 
page, Kicha is described as a ford on the Jumna. (1.8). No place could be 
a ford on two rivers at the same time, unless it was situated at the point 
of their junction. In Ni‘amutulla, the name is spelt as ‘ Kanjh ’, but he also 
makes it a ferry on the Jumna. (E. 1). V. 87). B. repeatedly states that 
Kicha was a ford on the Jumna and at no great distance from Dehli. (I. 
276, 301 and 809=Tr. 364, 396 and 406). 

IV. 86, I. 14. At length, in the year 849 //., Sultan Muhammad Shah 
died after a reign of ten years and some months . 

Dowson says in a footnote that the T. A. gives 814 H., B. 847 H., F. 849 
II. and that the correct date is the last. These discrepancies in the manu- 
scripts are due to the bewildering similarity between £.j I, and in 
the Semitic script. Por another example, sec my note on III. 590, 1. 15. 
The numismatic evidence is clearly in favour of 849 H. Muhammad 
Shah’s billon and copper coins of every year from 837 to 849 are known. 
(Num. Supp. No. XXXV to J. A. S. B. 1921, Art. 223). Thomas (C. P. K. 
1). 336 note) was in favour of 847 H., but coins discovered after he wrote 
prove that 847 is two years too early. Sec also Mr. Nelson Wright’s C. M. 
S. D., pp. 236, 241. Mublrakshah really reigned for twelve years. 

IV. 87, l. 13. He made one of his wife's brothers governor of the capi- 
tal and to the other he gave the title of Amir. 

Dowson has translated this from the T. A., but the lithographed text of 
that work (148, 1. 7 f. i\), B. (I. 305=Tr‘ 431) and F. (I. 172, 1, 15) all 
concur in stating that the other brother-in-law was made Arriir-i-Kui, 
Prefect of the Streets, Police Chief, lit. Superintendent of the Highways. 
There was an officer called Amir-i Kui in Ahmadabad also under the 
Gujarat Sultans. ( Mirdt-i-Sikandari , Text, 79, 1. 2; Tr. Bayley, 166; Tr. 
Pazlulla, 44). The phrase is there explained as ‘Kotwal’ or ‘Police 
Magistrate.’ B. (I. 305) follows, as usual, the T. A. and Banking renders 
‘Mir-i-Kui’ as ‘ Superintendent of the Roads \ (Tr. I. 401). Hajji Dablr 
states that one of them was made Amir or Governor of the City and the 
other of the Environs (Z. W. 920, 1. 24). 

IV. 89, l . 2. MatVau-s-S* adain. 

This enigmatic and fanciful title, signifying ‘ The Rising of the Two 
Auspicious Luminaries’ is derived from the fact that the work chronicles 
the events “ from the date of the birth of the last great Mongol ruler of 
Persia to the year [1469 A. C.~ 873 H.] of the death of his namesake, the 
great grandson of Taimur.” Both of them bore the name, Abu S‘aid, and 
they are the two Q l adain alluded to. Xibdur Razzaq notes also the 
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curious coincidence that the last great Mongol ruler of Persia died in the 
very year in which “ Taimur, the founder of the next great Tatar empire ” 
was born, viz. 1386 A.C. (Browne, L.H.P. III. 429-30). The full title, how- 
ever, is i i y. - u ~3 it W as chosen, perhaps, because the words 

form a chronogram for 865, the year in which the work was first taken in 

hand. (40+9+30+70+1+39+60+70+ 1 + 10 + 50+6 + 1+30-1-40+3+40+70+ 
1+30+2+8+200 + 10+50-=865 H.). Dr. Uieu states that “ in the body of the 
work 872 and 875 IT,” are incidentally mentioned. (I. 182), One of the 
copies in the Bodleian has a subscription stating that “the first volume 
was completed in 871 ” (Eth<>, Catalogue, I. 91), while the second is said 
to have been finished in 880 H. (Rieu, I. 1-2). There can be little doubt that 
the composition of this voluminous work was spread over several years 
and it is not improbable that it was begun several years earlier in 865 
EL, the year indicated by the chronogrammatical title. 

IV. 91, l. 9 from foot. It [‘ Abdur liazzdq's account of Timur's invasion 

of India] proves to be a reproduction of 
Timur's oicn narrative. 

Dowson had pinned his faith on the authenticity of the Malfiizat-i - 
Timur i , and he advances this as an argument in support of that view. 
But the assertion is decisively negatived by what ‘Abdur Razziq himself 
tells us in regard to the source of his summary of the world-eonqueror’s 
career. He makes no reference whatever to any Autobiography composed 
by the “ Great Tartarian ”, and in two passages, which have been cited by 
Rieu, explicitly declares that he has derived all the facts of Timur's history 
from the Zafarndma of Nizamu-d-din-i-SJia mi, “and speaks of him as 
his chief authority for that period.” (Persian Catalogue, L 172; see also 
Muqtadir, Bankipur Catalogue, VI. s.n.). 

In the Preface to this Volume, Dowson remarks that ‘Abdur Razzaq 
“ relates his own travels in the grand style, but the portions relating to 
Timur's invasion are written in a plain, unpretending narrative remark- 
able by the contrast”, (p. vi ante). But this plainness is really due not to 
his having copied the narrative, as Dowson imagined, from the Malf uzat, 
but to his having transferred to his own pages the simple and compara- 
tively bald account of Nizam-i-Shaini, the whole of which had been 
incorporated by Hafiz-i-Abru also in the Tarilch- i-S ha hr uh h i or first 
edition of the Zubdatu-t-taicdriJch. (Barthold, 1. c. 54 Note). 

At the same time, it is due to Dowson to note that he was not 
greatly to blame for this error. It is clear from his own statements that 
he had never seen a complete copy of the MatVau-s-S'adain. He possessed 
only “some extracts from the first volume”, which were among Sir 
Henry Elliot's papers. He admits that he had never had any opportunity 
of reading “Abdur Razzaq's own account of his authorities’'. (Preface, 
p. vi ante ; Appendix, 562 post). Wc now know that ‘Abdur Razzaq used 
neither the Malfuzdt, nor the work of Yazdi, and that his real source 
was the earlier chronicle of Nizam-i-Sbami, but this knowledge is derived 
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oulv from Kieu’s Catalogue which was published after Dowson’s death. 

IV. 95, l. 21. I had an interview with - the Amir who was on his 

return from plundering the province of Banpur. 

Rede , Bampur. It is now in what is called Persian Baluchistan. Lat. 
27°-19 / N., Long. 60M 5' E. It is shown in the Every Man’s Library Atlas 
of Asia, PI, 45, and also in the Map prefixed to Holdick’s Indian Border- 
land. Bat there is another town called Bam (and also Bampur), south of 
Kerman, and it may be the place meant. It is in Lat. 29°A / N., Long, 
58°-20 / E. Khurdadbih says that it is at eight parasangs’ distance from 
Narmashlr, i.e. the town of Kerman. (Goeje’s Ed. Text, 196, 1. 6; Tr. 153). 
IV. 96, h 9. [People bring commodities to Hormuz from ] the coasts 
of Arabia as far as Aden , Jiddah and Jambo (?). 

This 4 Jambo 9 is * Yanbu ’, which is the port or gateway of Medina, as 
Jedda is that of Mecca. The name is sometimes written Al-Yanb‘u, 

with the Arabic article prefixed, and this accounts for the form ‘ Eliobom 
which occurs in Barbosa’s Travels and for ‘ Liumbo 9 which is used in the 
Commentaries of Albuquerque. (IY. 35). Ludovico Varthema calls it 
‘ Yembo (Badger’s Trans. 24). It is a place of great antiquity and is 
mentioned by Ptolemy who speaks of it as “ lambia, the part of Jathrippa,” 
L e. Yathrib, the old name of Medina. (Dames, Tr. Barbosa, 1.45 note). It 
lies a little west of Medina in the littoral of the Hijaz. (Jarrett, Am, Tr. 

III. 57 Note. See also Houtsma, E. I., IY. 1158). 

IV. 97, L 1. The time favourable for proceeding to sea , viz. the beginn- 

ing and middle of the monsoon,.. ...elapsed. 

Tavernier who made six voyages to Persia and India gives the follow- 
ing explanation : — 44 The months of November, December, January, Feb- 
ruary and March are the only months in the year in which one embarks 
at Hormuz for Surat and at Surat for Hormuz: with this difference, how- 
ever, that one rarely leaves Surat later than the end of February, but for 
leaving Hormuz, one may wait till the end of March, or even till the 15th 
of April, because then the western wind which brings the rains to India 
begins to blow... When you wish to go from Hormuz to Surat in fourteen 
or fifteen days, you must embark in the month o f March or the beginning 
of April, because then you have the western wind astern all the way 
(Travels, Tr. Ball. I. 4). ‘Abdur Kazzaq arrived at Hormuz in the middle 
of Shawwal 845 H., i.e. about the 26th of February 1442 A. C. As he was 
detained there for two months, i.e. upto the very end of April, about a fort- 
night later than the 15th— the latest eligible date for starting, according 
to Tavernier, or the favourable season had passed. The day on which he 
saw the New Moon of Muharram 846 H. was 12th May 1442. 

IV. 97, h 20. I went from Mashat to Karidt . 

Karyat or Curiat is on the north-east coast of Arabia between 4 Has 
al Hadd* and Masqat. 4 lias al Hadd 9 is th i Cape Rosalgat of European 
geographers and map-makers. It means 'Land’s End’, something like 
Cape 4 Finisterre\ (Dames, Barbosa, Tr. I. 50 and 70 Notes ; Miles, Coun- 
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tries and Tribes of the Persian Gulf, 484). Ouriat lies about eight leagues 
from Qalhat. (Danvers, History of the Portuguese in India, II. 531). Its 
importance lies in the fact that it stands at the moutlrof a Wadi , by 
which access can be obtained to the country behind the mountains. 
(Dames, Barbosa, I, 70 note). 

IV. 97, l . 7 from foot. The moon of the Muharram of 846 H 

developed the beauty of her countenance. 

This statement and two other references to the observation by the 
author of the New Moon of Muharram in 847 and 848 H. (112 and 125 
infra ) indicate that ‘Abdur Razzaq’s dating is founded on the Hildli or 
Huy y at method of calculating the age of the Moon. 

IV, 98, l. 1 . Having learnt that in the neighbourhood of Kalahat , there 
was a place called Saur , I embarked on a vessel to go to 
that place. 

Marco Polo says that Calatu [Qalhat] was “ a noble city with a large 
and good haven.” Dames states that “ Saur and Qalhat owed their import- 
ance to their position just north of Ras-al-Hadd, the first point in Arabia 
reached by vessels from India. They both lie on the southern coast of ‘Oman, 
north-west of Ras-al-Hadd. Saur is the starting point of a well-marked 
route from the coast into the interior of ‘Oman. Lat. 23° N., Long. 60° E. 
Idrlsi says that it was one of the oldest and richest towns of ‘Oman, but 
its trade had suffered from the depredations of the pirate chiefs of Kish. 
(Tr. Jaubert, 1. 152-3)”. (Dames, he. I. 72 note). Ibn Batuta speaks of 
Saur as a town in a roadstead, from which Qalhat, situated on the slope 
of a neighbouring hill, can be seen. (Gibb, 116; Defremery, II. 229). 

IV. 99, 7. 11 from foot. Shortly after , the King of Bengal having 

complained of the hostilities he was stiffering 
from the King of Jaunpur , sought protection 
from the Court of [Shahrukh], 

‘Abdur Razzaq is referring to the invasions of Bengal by Sultan 
Ibrahim of Jaunpur (E. 1401-1441 A. C.). A Hindu Raja of Bhatauria 
named Ganesh or Kans is said to have subjugated the kingdom on account 
of the youth and incapacity of Sultan Shamsu-d-din and begun to oppress 
the Muslims. A Muhammadan saint named Nur or Qutbu-l-'Alam then 
invited Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur to come and succour his brethren in the 
Faith. Hostilities having continued for sometime. Ganesh agreed to a 
compromise and allowed his son Jaimal or Jadu to be converted to Islam 
and aseend the throne as Sultan Jalalu-d-din. Ibrahim was persuaded by 
the saint or thought it -advisable to withdraw aDd peace was restored. 

( Riyazu-s-Saldtin , Tr. 113-7; F. II. 297, 1. 12). Numismatic evidence has 
been recently forthcoming which bears out this account. There can be little 
doubt that the coins of Danujamardana, which exhibit the Shaka dates 1339 
and 1340 (820 and 821 A. H.), were struck by Raja Ganesh. (Bhattasali, 
Coins of the Early Sultans of Bengal, 109-116 ; Stapleton, Num. Sup. to 
the J.A.S.B. No. XLIII (1930), Art. 298, pp. 1-13). Some years afterwards. 
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K e. in or about 834-5 H, (1431 A. C.), Sultan Ibrahim appears to Have 
again invaded Bengal, when Shamsu-d-din Ahmad, the son of Jalalu-d- 
din, was on the throne and it was Shamsu-d-din who preferred the com- 
plaint to ShaKrukh of which ‘Abdur Razzaq speaks here. Shamsu-d-din is 
said to have reigned from 834 to 850 A.H. (1430-1446 A. C.). ( Riyaz , 
Tr. 118 note). 

IV. 100, l. 1 from foot The blacks of this country go about with nearly 

naked bodies , wearing only langots. 

This is perhaps the earliest example of the use of this familiar verna- 
cular word by a Persian writer. The scanty clothing and semi-nude con- 
dition of the poorer classes in India has been remarked by many travellers 
from foreign parts. Alberuni writes thus of the Hindus of his day: 
44 They wear turbans for trousers. Those who want little dress are content 
to dress in a rag of two fingers’ breadth which they bind on their loins with 
two cords”. (1. 180). Ibn Batuta calls it “a scrap of stuff tied by a string 
round the waist”. (E. D. III. 619). Babur not only describes the 4 rag 
but calls it by its Indian name. “Peasants and people of low standing”, 
he states, “ go about naked. They tie on a thing called lungiitd , a decency 
clout which hangs two spans below the navel. Prom the tie of this pendant 
decency clout, another clout is passed between the thighs and made fast 
behind.” (B. N. Tr. 519). Tavernier observes that “ in India the peasants 
have for their sole garment a scrap of cloth to cover those parts which 
natural modesty requires to be concealed.” (Travels, Tr. Ball, I. 391). 
Varthema (Tr. Badger. 113-4) and Nikitin (Major, India in the Fifteenth 
Century, Ch. III. 8-9, p. 9). had noted the fact long before Tavernier. 

IV. 103, l 3. It is said that the King of Bijdnagar has 300 seaports 
every one of which is equal to Kdlikot. 

A palpable exaggeration. But ‘Abdur Razzaq is merely repeating the 
random gossip he had heard in Vijayanagar. Southern India has a very 
long coastline and is dotted with several ports. The Kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar stretched far and wide and Devaraya II. is styled, not without 
justice, Dak shim Samudrddhipati , Lord of the Southern Sea, in two 
contemporary inscriptions dated in Shaka 1362 and 1368—1440 and 1146 
A. C. (Ind. Ant. LVII. 1928, pp. 78-79). But Calicut has possessed, for 
ages, the reputation of being one of the greatest, safest and wealthiest 
harbours in India or perhaps the world. Many of the so-called ‘ports ’ on 
the coast were only roadsteads and it is impossible to accept the state- 
ment that every one of the 300 ‘ seaports’ was equal in safety, extent and 
prosperity to the world-famed haven of Calicut. India has many 4 ports/ 
but very few really good harbours . 

IV. 103, L 2S. At the distance of three parasangs from Mangaliir t 
he saw a temple which has not its like on the earth . 
The whole is made of molten brass . 

This must be meant for the shrine at Kadiri, about two miles distant 
from Mangalore. It is still the chief seat of the ‘ Kanphatia’ (split-eared) 
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Jogis, who are disciples and followers of Gorakhnath. (Hobson Jobson, s. v. 
Jogi). The 17th century Italian traveller, Pietro della Valle, who visited it, 
has left a very long description of it. He states that the inner sanctuary, 
and in former times, the whole enclosure, was all covered with plates of 
brass, and he also describes a great brazen pillar and a huge brass candle- 
stick of five branches. (Travels, Ed. E. Grey, 315-348). There is a more 
modern account in East wick’s Handbook for India, Pt. I. Madras, 236. 

IV. 103, l . 20. [7] departed from Kdlikot and passing by Bandana 

arrived at Mangalur . 

4 Bandana ’ is Bandaraina or Fandaraina, the modern Pandarani or 
Pantalyani, an old port on the coast of Malabar, which was situated a 
little north of Quilandi and opposite to the Sacrifice Rock of modern 
maps. Lat. ll 0 ^' N., Long. 75°-50 / E. Koilandi or Quilandi has now 
supplanted it. Ibn Batata says that “the Chinese junks in his day used 
to pass the winter (i. e. the south-west monsoon season) at b'andaraina, 
as it afforded an unexceptionably safe shelter for shipping (Defremery, 
IV. 88). See also II. J. s. v . Pandarani. Quilandi is shown in Constable, 
A a, 35. It lies about twenty miles north of Calicut. 

IV. 104, l. 13. I arrived at the city of Bidriir , of which the houses 
were like palaces. In Bidrur there is a temple so high 
that you can see it at a distance of several parasangs . 

Dowson’s proposed identification with Bednore will not bear exami- 
nation. Bednore, also called ‘ Bidarur 9 or 4 Bidaruhalli \ i. e. 4 Bamboo 
village \ was not a place of any note in the days of ‘Abdur Razzaq. Its 
importance dates only from about 1640 A. C., when it became the capital 
of the Keladi Kings of Ikkeri. (I. G. XVIII, 296). There is also no 
ancient temple at Bednore answering in any way to this description. 
The reference seems really to be to Belur and to the Chenna Kesava or 
some other great shrine at Belur in Hassan district, Mysore. v. I, G. 
XIII. 64). Dowson notes that Langles reads 44 Bey lour ” and Quatremere 
44 Belour'’. Major also (India, Ch. I. p. 20) has 44 Belour ” and there can be 
little doubt that 4 Belur ’ is the place intended. 

IV. 105, l . 17. Account of the city of Bijanagar and its seven sur- 
rounding fortip cations. 

44 Surrounding ” does not express the author’s meaning. The words 
used in the original Persian text are 4 Abdur Razzaq means 

that “ the fortifications or walls were comprised one within the other.” 
Elsewhere, he states that the city had 4 seven fortified walls one within 
the other. * (p. 106 infra). At p. 109 also, he observes that the elephant 
stables were situated 44 between the first and second enceinte of the city ”, 
Nicolo Conti who paid a visit to Vijayanagar about 1420-1440 A. C. 
writes that the circumference of the city was sixty miles. (Major, India in 
the Fifteenth Century, II. p. G). Some Hindu accounts and local traditions 
also reckon its superficial area as sixty -four-square miles. Abdur Razzaq 
himself writes that the distance between the Northern gate of the 
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outer fortress and the Southern, and that also between the Eastern and 
the Western was two statute parasangs , that is, between seven and 
eight miles, (p. 107 infra). The existing remains at Humpi bear witness 
to the substantial correctness of his statements. “ The ruins of the city ”, 
says Mr. Longhurst, “ cover some nine square miles, but the fortifications 

and outposts included a far larger area The whole site is dotted 

with barren rocky hills and up the sides of these hills and along the low 
ground between them, often in several lines , one behind the other , run the 
fortified enclosing walls of the old city (Hampi Ruins, pp. 1-3). Mr. 
Sewell estimates that the fortifications extend from south to north for 
about 12 miles and from west to east for about 10 miles. (A Forgotten 
Empire, 83, 88-90). 

The ancient Hindu standard of town-planning seems to have required 
every first class capital city or metropolis to possess seven concentric forti- 
fied enclosures. Rishnupur in Binkura district, the old capital of the 
kingdom of Karna Suvarna in the 8th century A. C., is said to have been 
surrounded by seven lines of fortifications. (I. G. VLII. 248). ‘Utbi (E. D. 
II. p. 46) states that when Mahmud invaded Qanauj, he was able to take 
all the seven fortifications, I e. walls round that populous town, in one 
day. Another example of this ancient architectural canon or ideal is found 
in the great temple of Srirangam, which “consists of seven enclosures, 
one within the other.” (I. G. XXIIL 103). Ginji or Jinji also is said to 
have had seven forts. ( Madsiru-l-Umura , II. 96). Kamatapur in Kuch 
Bihar is also stated to have been surrounded by several enclosures, one 
within the other. (I. G. XIV. 327). The underlying idea of seven enclosures 
is of very great antiquity. Nineveh had seven walls which are said to 
have symbolised the seven spheres of the Geocentric Planetary System. 
IV. 105, h 5 from foot. The army consists of eleven lacs of men . 

These mammoth figures may appear incredible, but similar estimates 
are found in several other authors of repute. The Portuguese writer, Paes, 
estimates the strength of the Vijayanagar army at a million fighting men. 
(Sewell, F. E.279). Nuniz states that an army of 7,03,000 infantry, 32,600 
cavalry and 651 elephants was despatched by the King of Vijayanagar 
against Raichur. {Ibid, 147, 326-7). Conti declares that the Vijayanagar 
army consisted of a million and upwards. Firishta tells us that Deva Ray 
I invaded the Raichur Duab in 80L A. H. (1398 A. C.), with an army of 
30,000 horse and 900,003 foot. (I. 309, 1. 17). Another Vijayanagar king 
is said to have led an army of nearly a million infantry and gunners 
against Ahmad Shah Bahmani in 826 H,=L422 A. C. {Ibid. I. 320, 1. 17). 

Equally staggering figures are given by other travellers and historians 
for the numerical strength of the forces of their Musalman adversaries, the 
Bahmanis. Nikitin notes that in 1442 A. C. the Sultan of Gulbarga, who 
attacked the Hindus, had in his train 900,000 foot, 190,000 horse and 576 
elephants. (Major, III. 27-8 ; Sewell, l. c . 105). Wassaf asserts that ‘Alau-d- 
din Khalji maintained an army of 475,000 men (E. D. III. 50) and Barani 
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tells us that Muhammad Tughlaq raised a force of 370,000 horse for the 
invasion of Khurasan. {Ibid, 241). Mr. Sewell gives it as his opinion that 
“ there can be no reasonable doubt as to the large numbers, though they 
were not well-armed or well-trained or well-disciplined ”. ( Op . cit 160). 

IV. 105, l. 10 from foot. Whose kingdom extended from the borders of 

Sarandip to those of Kulbarga and from 
Bengal to Malibar , a space of 1 % 000 parasangs . 

The Vijayanagar kingdom was extensive, but these figures are, un- 
doubtedly, inflated. 1,000 parasangs would, at the lowest computation, 
be equal to 3,000 miles, ‘Abdur Razzaq cannot intend to say that the total 
area was only 3,000 or 4,000 square miles. But if he means that either the 
length or the breadth of the kingdom was 3,000 miles, it is an incredible 
asseveration. The total length of the Indian sub-continent is about 1,900 
miles and its breadth 1,500. Most of such predications of territorial extent 
in Persian and Arabic writers are unverified repetitions of random guesses 
or popular clap-trap of no scientific value. The Vijayanagar kingdom, 
even at the zenith of its greatness, comprised only that portion of the 
Indian peninsula which lies south of the river Krishna. 

IV. 109, L 1. On the left of the palace there is the mint . 

The ruins of the building seen by ‘Abdur Razzaq appear to be still 
extant at Hampi. “ On the south-west of the king’s audience hall, ,, says 
Mr. Longhurst, “is a large walled enclosure which is generally said to 

represent the ruins of the Royal Mint and this conjecture is probably 

correct. " (Hampi Ruins, 70). 

IV. 109, l. 7. Of pure silver , they make a coin equal to a sixth of a 
fanam , which they call tar . 

‘Abdur Razzaq’s account of the Vijayanagar Coinage is not very 
correct. He speaks of the Varaha as weighing about one misqal , i. e. about 
72 grs., but the real weight of the specimens in our collections is nearer 
50 than 72. No gold fanams of any of the Kings of the First Dynasty of 
Vijayanagar have been found. Nor has a single silver coin of Devaraya or 
any of his predecessors been discovered. (Hultzsch in Ind. Ant. XX. (1891), 
p. 301; Sir Walter Elliot, Coins of Southern India, 97-99 and Note). 

Again, ‘Abdur Razzaq says that the tar was one-sixth of a fanam , 
but Pyrard de Laval (Voyage, Tr. A. Gray, I. 344, 412), Claude Dellon 
(Voyages, Ed. 1711, p. 233), Fryer (New Account of East India and 
Persia, Ed. Crooke, I. 149) and several other authorities are unanimous 
in making sixteen tars or tares go to the fanam. It is possible that ‘ sixth * 
is an error for ‘ sixteenth \ (Dames, Tr. Barbosa, II. 52-63, Note). Sir 
Walter Elliot states that the tares in his cabinet weighed only about 1.7 
gra. each. (Coins of Southern India, 1885, p. 57) . 

IV. 109, h 10 from foot. Opposite the minister's office are the elephant 

sheds . 

Visitors to Hampi are still shown by the local cicerones the ruins of 
a structure which is locally known as the Elephant-stables. “It is 

5 * 
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a long oblong building just opposite the Zenana Enclosure (Queens' 
Palace), containing eleven roomy stalls or rooms with lofty domed roofs 

Unfortunately, there is nothing but local tradition in favour of the 

attribution and the absence of any iron rings or bars embedded in the 
floors or walls for the purpose of chaining the animals *’ appears to 
largely invalidate the traditional identification. (Longhurst, op. cit. 86). 
A plate showing the massive range of these buildings is given by Mr. 
Sewell, who quotes ‘Abdur Razzaq’s description, but does not express any 
doubts as to its having been the Hathi Khana. (P. E. 94). 

IV. 109, last line. The palace elephants are fed on Kichu [ Kichri ] 

Balls of about two mans each are placed by the 

keepers in the mouths of the animals. 

Thp Indian Man has varied so greatly from place to place and even 
from time to time in the same place, that it is not always easy to say what 
it stands for. But there can be little doubt that the Man mentioned here 
could not have been equivalent to 40 or 28 or even 25 avoirdupois lbs. No 
Mahawat or keeper could have lifted and thrust into the mouth of even the 
most docile tusker a ball of buttered Khichri of even half the weight. 
Elsewhere, ‘Abdur Razzaq informs us that while he was at Vijayanagar, he 
was daily supplied with five Mans of rice, one Man of butter and one 
Man of sugar. (113 infra). As he does not appear to have had a large 
retinue, and does not refer to any followers, this Man also must have 
denoted some unit of low ponderary value. As ‘Abdur Razzaq came from 
Shiraz, his Man must be the Tabriz! which is equivalent to about 6J lbs. 
(Lockyer, An Account of the Trade in India, 1711, p. 230 apud Yule, 

II. J. s.v. Maund). We have here perhaps the earliest example of the occur- 
rence of the Hindi word Khichri in a Persian writer. Jauhar calls it by 
the hybrid name Ddl-Khushka. (Stewart's Tr. Reprint. 108). 

IV. 110, L 9 fron foot. They tell the following story of an elephant 

that fled from his bondage , etc . 

This traveller's tale extolling the sagacity and wariness of elephants 
who have been trapped and afterwards escaped from captivity is found 
also in at least two European authors of later date. “ These people [the 
elephant hunters in Mysore] told us,” writes Tavernier, “ an astonishing 
thing which is wonderful, if one can only believe it. It is that if elephants 
have once been caught and have escaped, if driven into the woods, are 
always on their guard and tear off a large branch of a tree with their 
trunks, with which they go along, sounding everywhere before putting 
down their feet, to see if there are any holes, so as not to be caught a 
second time. It was this which made the hunters despair of being able to 
recapture the three elephants which had escaped from them.” (Travels, 
Tr. Ball, I. 274-5). Manucci tells the same tale, but perhaps he got it, like 
several others of his yarns, at second hand from the Frenchman. (Storia, 

III. 78). Abul Fazl also relates two anecdotes of the cunning devices 
employed fey some of these pachyderms for securing the release of their 
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captured young ones. (Ain, Tr. 1. 123). Mas‘udi repeats a curious story of the 
pudicity and humanity of an elephant belonging to the King of Mansura. 
(Sprenger, I. 387). The well-known story of the elephant and the tailor 
also seems to be of Indian origin. It is found in the J awdmi'au-l-Hikayat 
of ‘Awfi, who says that he had heard it from a friend who had practised 
the physician’s art in Nahrwala. (Nizamu-d-dln, J. H. p. 253). 

IV. 110, last line. One of the keepers mounted a tree tinder which the 

elephant was likely to go and threw himself 

dozen on the hack of the animal . 

This extremely hazardous trick or method of mastering these huge 
beasts is mentioned by Shams-i-Siraj in his account of Firuz Shah 
Tughlaq’s elephant-hunt in Jajnagar. (T. F. Text, 169— E. D. III. 314). 
The Emperor Jahangir also has left it on record that his intrepid father 
Akbar had often controlled and tamed in this way “ Mast elephants, which 
had, in their fits of rage, killed even their keepers. He would place him- 
self on a wall or tree near which a mad elephant was passing and throw 
himself on its back and thus, by mere mounting, bring it under control 
and tame it. This was repeatedly seen” (T. J. Tr. I. 38; Text, 18, 1. 3). 
IV. Ill, l. 9 from foot. The policemen's pay is derived from the 

proceeds of the brothels. 

This was one of the most notable features of the “Ancient Hindu 
Polity ” and is distinctly mentioned in all the Sanskrit works on Rdjniti. 
(Kautilya, Arthashastra, Bk. II. xxvii ; Tr. Shastri, 153-5). It is referred 
to by Alberuni also (India, Tr. Sachau, II. 157), and Wassaf. (E.D. III. 33). 
The old Soolai Bazar or ‘ Dancing Girls’ Street’ of Vijayanagar is still 
pointed out at Hampi to visitors by the guides. (Longhurst, HO). Tavernier 
(Tr.Ball, 1. 157-8), and Thevenot (Travels, Tr. 1687, Part III. 97) have left 
graphic descriptions of the system of licensed prostitution which was 
maintained for revenue purposes by the Qutb Shahi Sultans of Golkonda. 
IV. 112, J. 3 from foot. Interview with the King of Bijdnagar- 

The King whom ‘Abdur Razzaq saw was Devaraya II, the son of 
Vijayarai or Bukka, and the greatest emperor of the First Dynasty. He 
reigned for about twenty-five years from Shaka 1342 to 1368 (1420 to 
1446 A.O.). His greatest minister and general was Lakkanna Dandandyaka , 
who conquered Ceylon and invaded Gulbarga. ‘Abdur Razzaq states that 
Devaraya encouraged Arab merchants to bring good horses and paid 
handsomely for them. This is borne out by a contemporary inscription 
from which it appears that Devaraya had a cavalry force of ten thousand 
Muslims, mounted on Turkish horses, and he seems even to have erected a 
mosque for them in Hampi. (Ind. Ant. 1928, pp. 77-81). 

IV. 114, l. 14 from foot. Delicacy forbids me to expatiate on its 

invigorating and aphrodisiac virtues. 

This statement about the aphrodisiac properties of the humble 
betel-leaf may sound strange in modern ears but it is affirmed as an 
undoubted pharmacological fact by several of the old Arab travellers, 
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e.g. Mas'udi, ( Prairies , II. 84) and Alberuni. (Tr. II. 152). Ibn Bat/uta 

also states that it sweetens the breath, helps the digestion, elevates the 

spirits and stimulates to venery . (Tr. Lee, 59). Sir T. Roe assures us that 
“it accords rheume, cools the head and strengthens the teeth, and is all 
their phisicke (Journal, Bd. Poster, 1. 19). 

IV. 116 , last line and footnote. The person who had brought the 

invitation of coagulated milk was 
also put to death. 

The words in the text are °jj >T zaJ* ^ ^ . Dowson under- 

stands the phrase to indicate that “ it was customary among the Hindus of 
Vijayanagar to send coagulated milk with the invitation.” But the words 
used by ‘Abdur Razzaq do not lend themselves to any such inference or 
implication and the expression is nothing more than a Persian 

idiom, a fagon de parler , originating in the usages of the Tatar conquerors 
of that country. Curdled milk was the staple food of those nomads and when 
a Tatar or Mongol was “ invited to dinner,” he was invited to a feast of 
* Jaghrat ’ or curdled milk. Just as the Englishman 4 on hospitable thoughts 
intent 9 asks a friend to come over some day and 4 cut mutton J with him, the 
Mongol giving an entertainment spoke of it as a friendly summons 44 to 
drink a bowl of Jaghrat.” In the Court ceremonial of the Uzbeg princes, 
Dr. Barthold tells us, 41 the drinking of Qnmis (soured milk) was treated as 
an important affair; it is described minutely, how it has to be poured from 
skins, how the cups are to be taken, who are to take the first cups, who the 
other cups, etc.” (Houtsma, E. I. s. v. II. 1116). An invitation to drink this 
Qumis or Jaghrat , “ soured milk ’\ was, in fact, an invitation to a 
banquet. Mr. Major translates the sentence thus: 44 The man who had brought 
the letters of invitation was put to the last degree of torture ” (I. 35). In 
this connection, it may be worth while to note that the contemporary author 
of the Intikhab-i-J ahangir Slidhi , (E. D. VI. 449) says that the Emperor 
" used to give feasts every Friday to about one thousand destitute Muham- 
madans and that he always ordered curds to be given to them while they 
were eating their dinner. ” Compare also the old English word 1 junkets * 
and the secondary or derivative use of ‘ junketting 9 in the sense of 4 enter- 
tainment, picnic, feasting 

There is no reference to this assassination plot in the inscriptions of 
the Vijayanagar dynasty, but the Portuguese Fernao Nuniz tells a story 
which bears a striking resemblance to it in many particulars. Only, he 
relates it, not of Deva Raya II, but of his son and successor. 44 A nephew 
whom he had brought up in his house like a son 99 invited the king and all 
the principal nobles to his wedding-feast, had all the ministers and captains 
murdered just in the same way, in separate rooms by assassins, whose 
task was made easy because 44 it is the custom there to place t-hc food on 
the table and there is no one present except those who are going to eat/’ 
The conspirator then went to the king himself with a present, wounded 
him in several places with a poisoned dagger, but the king freed hirnscif 
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at last from his assailant, despatched Mm with a sword and came out of 
the palace, holding his nephew’s head in his hand. “ Dreadful punishments 
^were inflicted on the traitor’s accomplices, but the king himself died of 
his wounds, six months later ”, (Sewell, P. E. 303-4). Though some of the 
details here are different, it is, as Mr. Sewell says, substantially the same 
story and ‘Abdur Razziq’s version may be even “ the more reliable, 
because he was a contemporary witness.” (Ibid. 72). 

IV. 117, l. 7. The celebration of the Mahanawi [at the full moon of 
Rajah], 

Alberuni thus describes this festival: “ On the eighth of Ashvayuja* 
when the Moon stands in her 19th station, Miila , begins the festival of the 
Mahanavmi , the wife of Mahideva, when they offer the first fruits of 
sugar and all other things tb her image, which is called Bhagwati. They 
also give much alms be [ore it and kill kids ”. (Tr. Sacliau, II. 179-80). 
Nicolo Conti who visited Vijayanagar about 1420-40 A. C. speaks of the 
people celebrating certain feasts which correspond to the Dipavali , Holt 
and the Dashahra, The last of these three is identical with the Mahanavmi. 
(Major, II. 28-9). Nuniz who wrote about 1530*1542 A. C. states that the 
Mahanavmi was celebrated in September, “ when for nine days they make 
great feast ” and he gives a long description of the ceremonies. (Sewell, F. 
E. 376-8). Paes also states that lie witnessed it from 12th September in 1520, 
A. C. ( lb . 263). The Tibia or platform from which the kings watched the 
festival is still pointed out by the guides to visitors. It faces “ the wonder- 
ful expanse of ground” of which ‘Abdur Razziq speaks on 1. 5 f. f. 

The Hijri date given by ‘Abdur Razzlq for the celebration of the 
festival appears to be wrong. The 1st of Rajah 847 A. H. corresponded 
to 25th October 1443, while the 1st of Ashwina in that year synchronised 
with the 24th of September and 1st Kartika was 24th October. If the 
festival described by him was the Mahanavmi , Rajab must be an error for 
the preceding month, Jumadi II. If the month was Rajab, the festival 
must be that of the Diwali or New Year. (See Sewell, loc . cit. 93). 

IV. 117, l . 5 from foot. The full moon of Rajab ( September , 1446). 

The Julian correspondence given by Dowson in the parenthesis is 
not correct. The Hijri year must have been 847. ‘Abdur Razzaq tells us 
that he left Persia in 845 H. He was in Kir man on the 18th of Rajab of that 
year (p. 95 ante), at Quriat in Muharram 846 (p. 97), and in Kalikot 
from Jumadi II. to the middle of Zi-l-hijja (p. 102). He reached Vijaya- 
nagar at the close of ^Lhijja, 846 (p. 105). lie was there on the 1st of 
Muharram 847 (1st May, 1443 A. (\). The first day of Rajab S47 IT. cor- 
responded to 25th October, 1443 A. 0. and the full moon of Rajab must 
have boon therefore ob>crved on or about the 6th of November, 1445, not in 
September 1446 A. C. lu this connection, attention may be drawn to 
Dowson’s note on p. 122 infra , where it is said that the expedition to 
Ouibarga, which is described a few lines lower down, is recorded by 
Firishta in the ann als of 847 A.H. (Briggs, 15*. II. 403). Later on, Dow#on 
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himself states that Ramazan 847 corresponded to January 1444 and 1st 
Muharram 848 to April [20th] 1444. (pp. 124 and 125 infra). 

IV. 122, l. 4. The King had appointed as a temporary substitute of 
the Brahman Dandilc a person named Hambah Nurir , 
who considered himself equal to the Wazir . 

Major (Zoc. cit. I. p. 41) reads 4 Nimeh-pezir ’ which is not a whit less 
cryptic or unintelligible than ‘Hambah Nurir’. I suggest that what is 
intended is the Malayalam Nambyadiri or Nambiyattiri , which means 
44 a general or prince 99 . (Logan, Malabar, 1. 121). ‘Abdur Razzaq speaks as 
if it was the personal name of the Danaik 9 s deputy. It was in reality, only 
the designation of his office, a general epithet or title. It may be as well to 
say that this word is entirely distinct from flambudiri or Namburi , a 
Malabar Brahmin. (Hobson Jobson, s. v. Nambeadarim and Nambooree). 

‘ Danaik’ is the Canarese form of the Sanskrit Dandandyaka . 

IV. 123, l . 3. Fath Khan , one of the descendants of Sultan Firozshdh 
also sent a Deputy . 

This Fath Khin must be the person mentioned by the author of the 
Tdrikh-i'Mubdrakshdhi (Text, 208, 1. J6 ; 220, 1. 11=E. D. IV. 64 and 71) as 
the Khan-i-‘Azara Fath Khan, son of Sultan Muzaffar [the First] of Guja- 
rat. He was not * a descendant’ of Firuzshah Tughlaq himself, but of one of 
that Sultan’s nobles. The error is excusable in a casual sojourner like 
‘Abdur Razzaq. The original title of Sultan Muzaffar I was Zafarkhan, and 
he was the son of Wajihu-l-Mulk, who is said to have been originally a 
Hindu named Saharan or Sadharan, whose sister had, under romantic 
circumstances, become a wife of Firiiz. ( Mirdt-i-Sikandari , Bombay 
Lithograph, 1831, p. 7, 1. 5 ; Bayley’s Tr. p. 67 ; Tr. Fazlulla, 1-3). 

IV. 124, l. 17. We arrived on the 1st Ramazan ( January 1444). 

The Julian correspondence is not quite correct.lt was 23rd December 
1443 A. C. 

IV. 124, l . 5 from foot [From M angular ], I went to the port of 

Hanur . 

The wdv is a consonant and the name should be read as * Hanawar ’, i.e. 

‘ Onawar 9 in Canara. It is called ‘ Honore 9 or 4 Onore 9 in old maps and 
in Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. (2nd Ed. 11.455 et seq.). It is the 4 Hinaur 9 of 
IbnBatuta, who says that 44 all the Musalman women of the town had the 
Qur an by heart and that it contained 23 schools for boys and 13 for girls, 
such a thing as he had seen nowhere else in his travels.” (Tr. Lee, 165-166; 
Defremery, IV. 64-67). It is Rashidu-d-din’s (E.D, I. 72) Hawdriun, which 
can be read as Handwir if the letters are transposed. 

IV* 124, last line. I consulted the book of presages compiled by Imam 
J'afar Sddik . 

‘Abdur Razzaq is referring to the 4 Ilm-i-Jafr % a cabalistical mode of 
divination which is in great favour with the Shi‘as, as it is supposed by 
them to have been studied and perfected, if not invented, by their great 
Imam, «J‘afaM-$adiq. Tippu Sultan’s Library contained a large quarto 
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written in the Naskhi character, entitled about which Stewart 

says that the cabalistical tables and diagrams in it are supposed to have 
been originally constructed by 4 Ali and are believed to prognosticate all 
important events in the history of the world and especially of Islam. 
(Catalogue of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, p. 104. See also Macdonald’s art. 
on Djafr in Houtsma, E. I., I. 994-5). Budauni speaks of a Sayyid Mirak 
Ispahani having attempted to give a demonstration of his skill in this art 
by foretelling the defeat and death of Daud Kararani in 983 A. H. In a 
caustic note on the subject, he cites with approval the poet Jaml’s satirical 
verses on this pseudo-science and gives it as his own opinion that it is 
naught else than forgery and fabrication and that ‘any one who has a 
little thinking power can invent the like of it.’ (II. 177— Lowe. Tr. 180; 
see also T. A. Text. 317, 1. 10 ; E. D. V. 376). Elsewhere, Budauni mentions 
another professor of this system of sortilege, named Khwaja Maulana 
Shirazi. (Text, 11.287). Lowe (Tr. 11.295) has not understood the meaning 
correctly, as he describes this person as 4 the heretic of Jafrdan \ as if 
4 Jafrdan ’ was the name of the place he came from or belonged to. It 
really signifies 44 the heretic who was proficient in the art of Jafr” 

IV. 126, l. 1. The vessel after leaving Maskat , arrived at the port of 
Khurfakan . 

Khur-i-fakan was on the open sea, south of Cape Mussendom 
(Musandam) and not very far from it. It was a thriving town, until 
Albuquerque sacked and burnt it in 1507 A.C. The name is derived from 
the Arabic jj*-, an estuary or creek. It is shown in the Map appended to 
the second volume of Lord Curzon’s Persia. (Dames, Tr. of Barbosa, I. 
72-73 Note). Ibn Batuta says Khor Fakan, Qariyat and Sohar are all 
towns of ‘Oman. (Defremery, II. 229). 

IV. 135» /. 12 from foot. Amir Kazi , Nuh bin Mansur. 

4 Amir Kazi 9 is wrong. The right reading is Amir J+ j ‘ Rslta 9 or 
* A!iza It was the after-death title of Amir Nuh bin Mansur-i-Samani, 
who came to the throne in 365 H. ( Eauzat, J ild , IV. 29, 1. 9; Gardezi, Z. A. 
48, 58). He is called Mir Razi (or Riza) in a Qasida of ‘Unsuri. (Lucknow 
Litb. of 1922 A. C., p. 55, couplet 3). ‘Utbi calls him Riza Nuh ibn Mansur. 
(Tr. Reynolds, 44, 128). The after-death titles of the Samani Amirs are 
meticulously recorded by the historians. Mirkhwand says that Ahmad 
bin Ism‘ail was styled 4 Sultan-i-Shahid Nasr bin Ahmad 4 Amir-i- 
S 4 aid\ Mansur bin Nuh, 4 Amir-i-Sadid \ ( Rauzal , IV. 16, 17, 21 ; see also 
Gardezi, Z. A. 22, 25, 47, 48, 58; Raverty, T. N. Tr. 33, 40, 44; Alberuni, 
Atharu-l- Bdqiya, Tr. Sachau, 131), 

IV. 135, Z. 6 from foot Sultan Mahmud departed from this perishable 

world on Thursday , the 23rd of Rab'iud- 

akhir y A. H. 421 , in the sifotyHhvrd year of 
his age . 

There is some discrepancy among the later compilers about the date, 
but 23rd Rab 4 i II Hisdbi or 22nd Ruyyat must be correct, as it is in accord 
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not only with the statements of Alberuni (Tr. Sachau, II. 2 and 858), 
Baihaqi (Text, 11-12), and Gardezi (Text,, 92, 1. 11) bat also the inscription 
on Mahmud’s sarcophagus at Ghazni. (J. A- S. B. XII. 76-7). Raverty gives 
(T. N. Tr. 87 note) 14th Rab'i II. 421 H., on the authority of the Mujmil-i- 
Fasitd and this is followed in the C. H. I. (III. 26), but it must be wrong. 
Pasih’s chronology is, as Dr. Barthold has pointed out, often faulty. (Tur- 
kestan, 251 Note). The Julian equivalent of 23rd Rab‘i II, 421 H„ was 
Thursday, 30th April, 1030 A. C. Sir W. Haig gives 2lst April 1030, but it 
cannot be correct as it was a Tuesday. Pasih’s and Raverty’s 14th Rab‘x II 
cannot be right as the 14th was not a Thursday, but a Tuesday. 

IV. 136, l. 3. It was a great blemish in his character that he teas 
exceedingly covetous. 

E. G. Browne points out (L. H. P. II. 119) that these animadversions 
on Mahmud’s greed for gold an l the story of the unjustly accused citizen 
of Nlshapur have been copied by Mirkhwdnd from Ibnu-l-Athir. Browne 
himself goes so far as to say that Mahmud was not a patron of poets at all, 
but “ a great kidnapper of literary men like Avicenna, Alberuni, Firdausi 
and others, whom he treated in the end scurvily enough.” But this judg- 
ment or rather denunciation is unduly severe. 

IV. 137, 7. 17. In the spring , he [ Masiid J assembled a very large army 
and marched towards Khurasan for the purpose of 
expelling the Saljukis. 

What Mirkhwand really says is that Mas‘ud intended to assemble , in 
Hindustan, a large army in the ensuing spring and then march towards 
Khurasan for the purpose of exterminating the Seijuqs, who had defeated 
him in the preceding year. It was not an accomplished fact, but only a 
part of a project or plan of operations. He never assembled the army and 
never marched again to Khurasan. Cf. Baihaqi in E. D. II. 149-50, 152. It 
may be as well to cite Mirkh wand's own words: 

x A*" A u-*;! At! ^ y A y yy^*" 4^1 

( Rauzat , Jild y IV. 53). 

IV. 141, L 6. It [ the Khulasatu-l-AJchbar] was written by Mirkhond’s 
son , Rhondamir . 

Dr. Rieu has conclusively shown (Cat. of Pers. Mss. I. 96, III. 1079) 
that Khwandamir was neither the son nor the nephew of Mirkhwand, but 
the son of his daughter. Khwandamir himself explicitly says so in the 
Hdbibu-s-Siyar, (Bom. Lith. Jild, III. Juzv 3, 171, 178, 198) and the same 
statement is made by Sim Mirzi in the Tuhfah-i-Sdmi , and by Amin 
Razi in the Haft Iqlim. See also Muqtadir, Bankipur Catalogue, VI. 25. 
IV. 142, h 28. He [Khwandamir] resided at Basht , a village in Georgia . 

Rieu points out that Basht is not in Georgia, but in 4 Gharjistan \ 
(op. cit I. 96; Supplement, 19. See also Houtsma, E. I., II. 899). 4 Gharjis- 
tan 9 and ‘Gurjistan ’ are often confused together. Gharjistan lies on 
the upper course of the Murghab in the vicinity of Ghur. Gurjistan 
is east of the Caspian. Even Raverty confounds the two toponyms 
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(T. N. Tr. Index, p. 189). Khwandamir died in 942 H. not 941, as Elliot 
says (143 infra). B. I. 343; Tr. 450; H. Beveridge in Houtsma, II. 399. 

IV. 148, l . 2. Dasturu-l-Wuzra. 

The date of composition is not mentioned in Elliot’s bibliographical 
notice. It is 915 H. and the title itself is a chronogram, (4+60+400+6+ 
200 + 1+30 6 + 7 + 200+1=915). (Rieu, Zoc. cif.1.335; Muqtadir.VI. 26). 
Elliot observes that there is a later work on the same subject entitled 
Irshadn-hWuzara , but ‘Awfi says that Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznavi wrote 
for the guidance of his own ministers, a Dasturu-l-W azara and he cites it 
as the source of one of his anecdotes. (Nizamu-d-din, J. H. 67-8, 224). 
Khwandamir had written before this, the Madsiru-l-Muluk, a similar 
work on the institutions, foundations and wise sayings of Kings. It is men- 
tioned a few lines lower down and there is a copy of it in the British Mu- 
seum. (Rieu, Supplement, p. 18). Shams-i-Siraj also in his Tarikh-i-Firuz- 
shdhi quotes a passage from a Dastiiru-bWuzara. (Text, 283, last line). 
IV. 151, Z. 7. He [Ahmad bin Hasan Maimandi ] died in 444 A . H . 

The Bombay Lithograph of the Rauzat (IV. 52) gives the date as 424 
H. which is correct. See also infra 196 and F. (I. 38, 1. 18) where he is said 
to have died in 424 H. Baihaqi gives the exact date as 25th Muharram 
424 H. (Text, 454, 1. 9). The T. A. (11,1. 4 f. f.) and Budauni (I. 22=1. 35), 
following Gardezi (98, last line), give 423 H. In any case, 444 is undoubt- 
edly wrong and due most probably to a typographical error. As Mas‘ud 
came.to the throne only about the middle of 421 H., Ahmad was not his 
Vazir 4 for a long period but only for a little more than two years. 

IV. 152, l 19. Ab'u-l Husain AJcbali. 

The copyist has dropped one of the two dots of the third letter of the 
nisba. The correct reading of the sobriquet is ‘Uqaili as in Baihaqi. (E. D, 
II. 74). ‘Uqail is explicitly stated by that contemporary chronicler to 
have been the name of Abu-l-Husain’s grandfather. (183, 1. 4 f. f.). ‘Uqail 
was the name of the ancestor of Muhammad bin Qasim — the conqueror of 
Sind. (Biladuri in E. D. 1. 119 and Ghachndma in Ibid, 157 ; Ranking, Tr. 
B. I, 11 note). The anecdote itself is related by Baihaqi in much greater 
detail, though with some variations. (Text, 453). 

IV. 161, 7. 9. [Subuktigin] ordered that he [Abut Fath Busti] should be 
appointed professor of the “ belles-lettres ”, 

jiAI. | j ( Habibu-s-Siyar , Bombay Lith. II. 4, p. 18). “ He 

issued orders for appointing him Head of the Department of Corres- 
pondence.” The ‘ Diwan-i-Insha* seems to have been another name for 
the ‘ Diwan-i-Risalat ’ of Baihaqi. (Text, 122; see also E. D. II. 512), The 
chief duty of the head was to write the Sultan’s letters to foreign princes, 
provincial governors and other great officials. He also deciphered all 
secret or confidential reports and submitted them to the Sultan. (Barthold, 
Turkestan, 230; Nazim, M. G. 141). 

IV. 163, 7. 15 and foot note. Subuktigin declared Ism ail , who teas born 

of the daughter of Alptiijin , Hi s successor, 


ft 
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The lithographed text of the Rab'ibii-s-Siyar has Cj^ (Vol. 

II. Pt. iv. f p. 19). Dowson suggests that we should read *-*»J3 instead of 
as Subuktigln had married Alptigin’s daughter and not his grand-daughter. 
I would propose a less violent emendation and read or J •jk-* 

t. e. grandson on the daughter’s side. The phrase is used in this sense in 
the Persian translation of the Baburnama , (Bombay Lith. 204, 1. 14) 
and also in the Maasiru-l-U mar a. (III. 241, 1. 9). Richardson says 
means a daughter’s son and ‘a son’s son’. The 

historian Ziau-d-din Barani says of himself that he was theuiJ^* 3 
1 son of the daughter ’ of Sayyid Jalalu-d-din of Kithal. (T. F. 350, 1. 2). The 
Tarikh-i-Qiizida explicitly states that Ism‘ail was born of the daughter 
of Alptigin >)'. -r»° 3 1 ^ (Text; 393, 1, 14) and that Subuktigln had 

married Alptigin’s daughter. ( Ibid , 1. 12). 

IV. 167, /. 11. His [Mahmud 9 s] age was sixty-three years and he 
reigned thirty-one. 

This is copied from Hamdulla’s Tarikh-i-Guzida. (401, 1. 13). If 
Subuktigln died in SlTabin 387 H., and Mahmud in RabT II, 421 H., as 
Khwandamir himself says, there must be some error in the computation. 
The T. A. and F. assert that Mahmud reigned for thirty-five years, which 
is also inaccurate. Dowson makes the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri say that he died 
after a reign of thirty* six years. (E. D. 270 ; Text, p. 11, 1. 14). But Raverty 
points out that the reading in the best manuscripts is ‘ thirty-three’. (Tr. 
88). As sometime must have elapsed before Mahmud was able to defeat 
and dethrone IsmVil, the length of his reign must have been about thirty- 
three lunar years. ‘Thirty-one’, ‘ thirty-five’ and ‘thirty-six’ are all mis- 
calculations. 

There are three opinions about the date of Mahmud’s birth. Minha j 
gives Thursday , 10th Muharram 361 H. (T. N. Text, 9, 1. 2; Raverty’s Tr. 
76; E. D. II. 269) in the 7th year of the rule of Bilkatigin. But 
Hamdulla, Mirkhwand, Khwandamir, Firishta and others say the year was 
357 or 360 II., with the same date and month and week day. The Sultan’s 
age at his death is stated to have been 60 or 63 accordingly. As calculation 
shows that 10th Muharram 361 EL 2nd November 971 A. C. was a 
Thursday , the former date is presumably correct. 10th Muharram 357 
H.=16th December 967 was a Monday. 10th Muharram 360 H.=13th 
November 970 A. C. was a Sunday, 

IV. 169, l. 5. Tahir bin Rust , and other Amirs of Sistan. 

“ Rust ” is evidently wrong. The reading in the Bombay Lithograph 
is * Zainab ’ (II. Pt. iv., p. 21, 1. 2) and this is found also in Reynolds’ trans- 
lation of Jurbadhaqani. (p. 285). Dr. Nazim, following ‘Utbi (Dehli Lith. 
194, 1. 3 f. f.), calls him 4 Yazld ’ (M. G. 68), but and ri.3 bear a close 
superficial resemblance to each other in the Semitic script, if the diacri- 
tical points are carelessly marked or transposed and ^3 seems to be the 
correct lection, can hardly be mistaken as J» in Persian writing. 
iy. 170, l. 4, In the Rauzatu-$-Safa it is written . 
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But Mirkh wand has borrowed the entire passage, which his grandson, 
quotes, almost word for word from the Tarjuma-i-Y a mini or the Persian 
paraphrase of ‘Utbi’s History made by Jurbadhaqaiii. A comparison of 
Reynolds’ translation of the latter (pp. 315-6) with Elliot’s version will 
prove this beyond a shadow of doubt. 

IV. 171, l . 14. Ilak Khan then craved help from the King of Kkutan 
Kadr Khan. 

The title of this potentate is somewhat uncertain. ‘Utbi, Qardezi 
(Z. A. 82, 1. 13) and Baihaqi (E. L>. 11. 92) all write Qadr Khan, but 
Mustaufi speaks of him as Qaidu Khan. (Tar. Guzida , 396, 1. 2 f. f.). Dr. 
Barthold says that the correct pronunciation is ‘ Qadir Khan’ and that it 
signifies in Turki ‘most despotic among kings’. (Turkestan, 273 note). 
The Khan's Musalman name appears to have been Yusuf. 

IV. 173, last line. The wealth obtained [from Dhimnagar] consisted of 
70,700 mans of gold and silver utensils . 

The Bombay Lithograph of the H. S. has J 

u A (II. Pt. iv. 22), “ Seventy thousand dirhams and 
seven hundred thousand Mans of gold and silver vessels.” 

‘Utbi says: ‘"The stamped coin amounted to seventy thousand 
thousand royal diihams and the gold and silver ingots amounted to 
seven hundred thousand four hundred mans in weight”. (E. I). II. 35). 
F. has “ seven hundred thousand dinars of gold and seven hundred mans 
of gold and silver”. (I. 27, 1. 1). This shows how the original statement 
of ‘Utbi has been mutilated and distorted by the copyists. 

IV. 177, Z. 1. After the death of Abu "All, his brother Mimun bin 
Mamun succeeded . 

The correct name of this ruler was Abul ‘Abbas ibn Mamun. (Taihaqi, 
Text, 837, 838 ; T. A. 7,1. 8; F.I. 29, 1. 1). Mamun bin Muhammad bin ‘Ali 
conquered Khwarizm about 385 H. and was succeeded, on his assassination 
in 387 H„ by his son Abul Hasan ‘Ali, who reigned upto 399-400 H. 
He was followed by his brother Abul ‘Abbas bin Mamun, who was 
murdered on Wednesday, middle of Shawwal 407 H., 18th March 1017 
A. C., at the age of thirty-two. (Baihaqi, 848, 1. 5). He married Mahmud’s 
sister Kah Kalji, who had been the wife of his brother Abul Hasan ‘Ali 
also. (Barthold, Turkestan, 147, 269, 275; M. G. 56-7). 

IV. 177, l. 14. The general of the army of Khwarizm, Binaltigin . 

He is called ‘Alptigin’ by Gardezi, (74,1. 5), Baihaqi (847, 851), 
Hamdulla Mustaufi (T. G. 400), Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (T* A. 7, 1. 15) and 
I\ (1. 29, 1. 6), which may be correct. The Bombay Lithograph of the Habibu-s 
Siyar reads Niyaltigin which is also the form found in Utbi. (Lahore 
Ed. 301). Dr. Barthold prefers Alptigin. (Turkestan, 277). Binaltigin 
[Yanaltigin] is also found. There is some confusion in some of the 
later compilers about the dynasty ruling in Khwarizm at this time. 
The Tar~ikh-i~Guzida and the Nusakh-i-J ahanara speak of it as 
Farighunid, but the latter were rulers of Juzjan or Juzjanan, not of 
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Khwarizm. Raverty has followed them (T. N. Tr. 232 Note) and others 
hava been similarly misled. (Houtsma. III. 224). 

IV. 179, l. 12. There were sapphires which weighed 600 dirhams. 

Khwandamir does not say that this was the aggregate weight of several 
sapphires. He explicitly states that there was only one * blue ruby ’ and 
that its weight was 400 misqals- A* biy. i y. s 

Jfiii j.* (ffabibu-s-Siyar , II. Pt. iv. p. 23, 1. 3 f. f.). Mirkhwand also says 
that there was only one C)jj 1 Gardezi also speaks of only one 

A. weighing 450 misqals (p. 76) and ‘Utbi agrees with him. (E. D. 
it 45). Nizamu-d-din (T. A. S, 1. 2), Firishta (I. 29, 1. 3 f. f.) and B. (1. 15 ; 
Tr. 1. 25) all declare that there was but one stone and that it weighed 450 
misqals. It is open to any one to question the truth or correctness of the 
assertion itself, but there can be no doubt as to the reading, and there is 
no justification for altering and rationalising its meaning to fit in with 
some preconceived opinion. See my note on E. D. II. 45, 1. 2. 

The weight of the stone is here stated as ‘ six hundred dirhams \ 
because Jurbadhaqani, from whom Khwandamir is copying, speaks of the 
stone as “a sapphire (or hyacinth) in one solid piece, of azure water, 
weighing four hundred misqals, each misqal equivalent to one dirham 
and a half.” (Reynolds, Tr. 456). 

18th Shaban (1. 18) must be an error for 8th Shaban q. v. ‘Utbi in 
E. D. II. 45. 

IV. 190, l. 12 from foot. They would recite three verses, to which it 

would be difficult to find a fourth etc. 

This story of the rhyming match between Firdausi and the poetical 
trio is found in Daulatshah (Browne’s Edit. p. 51) and almost all later 
TazJdras. But it is really more famous than true. In the first place, 
there is no trace of it in either of the two oldest extant biographies of 
the Iranian Homer— those of ‘Awfi and Nizami ‘Aruzi. In the second, 
it Is founded, as Noldeke has pointed out, on the supposition that there 
does not exist in the Persian language any fourth rhyme ending in 
* shan *, except * Pashan ’. This primary postulate or assumption is false, 
as* Dashan ’ and * Jashn’ may be found in any Dictionary. (The Iranian 
National Epos, translated in the Journal of the Cama Oriental Institute, 
lid. 6 (1925), p. 43). E. G. Browne also (L. H. P. II. 130) has discussed 
the question fully and rejects the anecdote as spurious. 

IV. 191, l. 3 from foot. He [ Maimandi ] repeated several verses out 

of the Shahnama etc. 

This story may be true as it rests on the respectable authority of 
Nizami ‘Aruzi, who says that he heard it when he visited Nishapur in 
A. H. 514=1120 A. C. {Chihar Maqala, Tr. Browne, 83). The verses 
repeated by the minister were : 

wi-— |_>I ) CjI-** 4 3 jf 3 b* ‘r’ Ijf ■‘J 0* -f • j r & 

Noldeke' justly says that the “ forceful vigour of the lines cannot be 
rendered 1)7 a by translation.” He observes that he has found the second 
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hemistich in the Shahnama , but the first line has not yet been traced in 
the great Epic. ( loc . cit . 50). 

IV. 192, L 12. Afzalu-l-Anami Maulana Jami has written these 

lines at the end of this story . 

Afzalu-l-Anam is not a part of the name of Jami, but only a laudatory 
epithet signifying “ most learned or excellent of men Thus, the Arabian 
Prophet is often called K hair u-l- Ana m, “ the best of men”, and also 
Afzalu-l-Mur satin, “ most excellent of the Prophets” by his followers. 

IV. 193, l. 11. He [Saltan Muhammad] arrived at Naginabad, which 
was in truth Nakbatabad (i. e. the abode of calamity ). 

We have a word-play or jeu de mot here. There is a ^-*?**» or 
<-**** between ^ or and k : Ci. The bodies of the letters 

of the words are identical; the difference lies only in the number or 
position of the nuqtas or diacritical points. 

IV. 194, 1. 4. Hasnak had one day said that before Masiid should 
become King , it would be right to make war . 

What KhwandamTr writes is ^ £ 

(H. S. Bombay Lith. II. Pt. iv. p. 29, 1. 1). 

“That when Mas‘ud became king, Hasnak would be (or should be) 
hanged on a gibbet Of. what Khwandamir says in the Dasturu-l-Wuzara , 
according to Elliot’s own translation on 153 supra. “ He [Hasnak] express- 
ed his apprehensions that when Sultan Mas‘ud ascended the throne, he 
would impale him”. See also Baiiiaqi, who tells us that Hasnak once 
spoke to ‘Abdus thus: 41 Tell your lord (Prince Mas‘ud) that all I do is in 
obedience to my master’s order. If hereafter the throne devolves upon 
him, he must cause Hasnak to be executed ”. (E. D. II. 90). Elliot’s 
manuscript probably read instead of and instead of 
IV. 195, l. 11. He appointed Abu Suhail Hamaduni to the administra- 
tion of Herat. 

Here 1 Herat. * is an error for “ ‘Iraq.” See H. S. Text, II. iv. p. 29, 1. 13. 
Cf. also below, pp. 196-7, where Abu Suhail ( recte Sahl) is spoken of as 
the Governor of 4 Re’ (or Rai) aud to have been driven out of it by ‘Alan- 
d-daula bin Kakuya. Rai is in ‘Iraq. Herat is certainly not, either in ‘Iraq-* 
i-‘Arab (Lower Mesopotamia) or Traq-i-‘Ajara (Jibal). The patronymic 
is, correctly, Abu Sahl (Baihaqi in E. D. II, 71), not ‘Abu Suhail*. His 
‘ Nisba ’ is sometimes spelt Hamdui, as in Gardezi, who gives the 

full name as KhvVaja Abu Sahl Ah nai bin al Hasan al Hamdui. (93,1. 14), 

‘ Hamdu ’ [a short form of Ahmad ?] was, perhaps, the name of his ancestor. 
IV. 197, l. 10. Tuztigin's men had murdered and plundered the 
people. 

Sic in the Bombay Lith. of the H. S. II. iv. p. 29, last line, but it is a 
copyist’s slip for ‘ Purtigin \ Baihaqi (683, 696, 713=E. D. II. 146, 151), 
Gardezi (105, 1. 4) and the r JL\ A. (12, last line), all speak of him as Purtigin. 
The error is evidently due to a transposition of the dots. Dr. Barthold 
takes the correct form to be ‘ Buri-tagin \ Buri, he says, signifies wgj | 9 
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in Tarki. His full name was Tamghach Khan, Abu Ibrahim bin Nasr. 
(Turkestan, 300 Note). 

IV. 1 98, l . 5 from foot. Ahmad went to the fort and in the year 

A . H. 433 murdered that king [ Masiid ]. 

The year of Mas‘ud’s death is given as 433 H. by Khwandamir, who 
seems to be following Hamdulla s Tarikh-i-Gmida (403, 1. 5), where the 
event is put into the first Juinadi of that year and F. also has the same 
date. (I. 44, 1. 3). But the authority of the contemporaneous chroniclers is 
clearly in favour ot 432 H. Baihaqi states that Mas‘ud was taken captive at 
Marigala and put to death before Sh‘aban 432 H, (867, 11. 7-15). Gardezi 
declares that he was murdered on 11th Jumadi I. 432. (110, 1. 4). Nizamu- 
d-din Ahmad has followed Gardezi (T. A. 14, 1. 10) and B. copies the T. A. 
(I. 29,=Tr. I. 44). The T. N. also gives 432. (Text, 15, 1. 6 ; E. D. II. *271). 
It is not easy to decide, but 432 appears to be the more probable date. 
Baihaqi records that the Sultan left Ghazni on 7th or 8th Rab 4 i I. 432 H. 
-15- 16th November 1040 A. C. (E. D. II. 151-3). lie must have reached 
Marigala about the end of that month or the first week of Rab‘I II, as 
there are examples of the journey having been accomplished in about 
twenty days. There can be little doubt that he was a prisoner at Kiri in 
Rab'i II. and as there is, in such cases, but one step from the prison to 
the grave and as Muhammad’s second reign is said to have lasted for only 
four or five months , (T. N. in E. D. II. 273), it is not unlikely that he was 
murdered on 11th Jumadi I. 432 II. (17th January, 1041 A. O.). Ibn-al- 
Athir also states that Mas‘ud started from Gbazna in R ibhu-bawwal 432 
H. (Ed. Bulak, IX. 167, 1. 15 f.f.; Tornberg, IX. 281-283). The slaves 
revolted on 13th Rab‘iu-l-akhir=21st December 1040 (Ibid. 167, 1.11 f.f.) 
and Muhammad was defeated by Maudud on 3rd Shaban 432 H. [8th 
April 1041 j. (Ibid. 168, 1. 7 Li; Tornberg. IX. 331-332). The winter had 
arrived, the roads were blocked and military operations were impossible. 
His enemies must have therefore thought it advisable to take occasion by 
the forelock and despatch him for ever before succour arrived. Dr. 
Barthold also gives January 1041 A. C. which corresponds to Jumadiu-1- 
awwal 432. (Turkestan, p, 303). 

IV. 200, l. 6. Maudud died on 20th of Rajah 441 II. 

Khwandamir is following his grandfather’s Rauzat f which gives the 
20th (Bombay Lith. Jild , IV. 52), but the T. A . (16, 1. 4), F. (1. 46, 1. 8 f. f .) 
and B. (I. 33=Tr. I. 49) agree in making it the 24th day of that month’ 
and it corresponds to 22nd December, 1049, which is adopted in the 
C. H. I. (III. p. 33). 

IV. 202, l 10. 'Abdu-r - Rashid was the son of Mas'ud, but according 

to the Guzida he was the son of Mahmud . 

He was not the son of Mas‘ud, but of Mahmud. The divergence of 
opinion in regard to the parentage of this Sultan which Khwandamir and 
others leave undecided can be settled on the authority of the contemporary 
historian, Gardezi, who speaks of him as J djdljs 
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^1 Cll| ^.1 ) <J_) -lJ| ^ j, - L-* J ( J y\ | JjO JM <U{ v-A.** 
(Z. A. 61, 1. 3 f. f.). See also Ibid, 111, L 8, where he again states categori- 
cally that ‘Abdu-r-Rashid was the son of Mahmud himself. His book was 
entitled Zainu-l-Akhbar , because ‘Abdu-r-Rashid was styled ‘ ZainuA- 
Millat ’ and was his patron. 

IV. 233, l. 16. When Jarjir heard of the murder of ' Abdu-r- 

Rashid. 

This name appears in several forms. The T. A. has jtjt U6, 
1. 17). F. calls him J-ff or CrP^y (I. 4-7, 11. 6 and 17). The 
Tarikh-i-Guzida speaks of him as Jhj* (403, 1. 4 f. i). ‘ Jarjir 9 

or 4 Jurjir ’ may be the Arabieised form of the ‘ Gurji ’ of F. Hamdulla’s 
‘ShLrwa,ni , may indicate that his origin was from Shirwan. Bhirwan and 
Gurgan (or Jurjia) are b ith east of the Caspian and adjacent to each 
other. 

IV. 204, 1. 16. Jakar Beg Saljuki .. ..sent his son Alp Arslan to 
encounter Farrukhzad. 

The correct form is ‘ Chaghar Beg ’, as in the Tar. Guz. (402, 1. 13), and 
Lane Poole, (Muhammadan Dynasties, 152). F. (I. 41, 1. 3 f. f.) has ‘ J‘afar 
Beg 1 and Elliot notes the variants ‘Bajr’ and 1 Baju ? Beg, but they are all 
wrong. Similarly, ‘ J‘afartigm ’ at 171 ante is an error for ‘ Jaghartigin 9 or 
4 Chaghartigm \ This name ‘ Chaghar’ was afterwards borne by the famous 
Baluch chieftain, Mir Chakar ( Rede Chagharj Rind, q. v. 398 post. Several 
other Turki names also, e. g. Sinjar, Ghizan, Zangi etc., are still found 
among the Baluch. (Dames, Baloch Race, 13). In Houtsma’s E. I. aLo, 
(II. 909), the name is written as “ Chaghri Beg.” 

IV. 205, l . 13. Sultan Ibrahim died in 492 II . .. ..but other historians 
say he died in 481 H. But God knows all things. 

Elliot Has noted the discrepant statements and errors of various 
compilers in regard to the duration and year of the termination of 
Ibrahim’s reign. According to the Tarikh-i-Guzida (401, 1. 14\ Ibrahim 
died on 5th Shawwal 492 H. (25th August 1099). This is the most probable 
date. AsBaihaqi gives the date of his accession as 19th Sifar 451 H. (vide 
my note on II. 277, 1. 5), the most tenable view must be that he reigned 
for about 42 lunar years. The T. A. (p. 17) and F. (I. 49) give both 481 
H. and 492 H., without stating which of the two is correct, but at the 
same time, they aver that his son ‘Alau-d-diula reigned for sixteen years 
and died in 508 H., which proves that 492 H. must be right. 

IV. 235, l. 4 from foot. [The poets] Abh-l-Farah and Arzaki. 

‘Farah ’ (£» is an error for He is correctly called 4 Abu-l-Faraj’ 
in the H. S. (II. iv. p. 32), as well as by B. (I. 37) and F. (I. 49, 1. 14). His 
sobriquet is said by B. and others to have been ‘Ruui’, but Hamdulla calls 
him ‘ Zauzanik (T. G. 815, !. 3 f. f.). ‘Abdul Hamid or ‘Abdul Majid bin 
4 Abdu-s*Samad— the subject of his panegyrics— -was the Vazir of Sultan 
Ibrahim Ghaznavi. The situation of Run is also matter of controversy. B. 
asserts that it was ^ village near Lahore (I. 37), but other authors loc$t$ 
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it Bear Nishapur. (Ranking, Tr. I. 54 note). lie is styled Abu-l-Faraj Rnni 
in Houtsma (E. I. III. 1059) and described as a great master of tbe 
Qasida. The name of the other poet mentioned on p. 206, 1. 1, was not 
Arzaqi, but Azraqi. Many modern scholars deny that he was the author 
of the Alfiya or that he perpetrated such pornography. (Houtsma, E. 1. 1. 
542). See also Chihar Maqala , Text, 44, 170. 

IV. 207, /. 15. Arslan Shah.... ..sent his mother with 2000 dinars 

and proposed a reconciliation. 

j\ 3* must be a scribe’s error for j.* i, e . ‘two hundred 

thousand/ which is the reading in the lithographed text of the H. S. (II. iv. 
p. 33), as well as of the Rauzat, ([V. 5ii) and P. (I. 49, 1. 1 f. f.). The 
dinar was a gold coin weighing about seventy grains and 2000 dinars 
Would be too paltry a sum to be offered to or accepted as an indemnity by 
the rapacious Seljuq. Elliot himself states (208 note , infra) that Sinjar 
carried off all the treasures of Ghazni. He is even said, in the Seljuq 
histories, and also in Mirkhwand’s encyclopaedic compilation, to have 
imposed upon Bahram, as the condition of his restoration, a daily tribute 
of one thousand dinars. ( Rauzat , IV. 127 ; Browne, L. H. P. II. 297-8). 
iV. 209, l. 17. Shaikh Sanai Abul-Majtd bin Adamu-l-Ghaznivi [the 
poet], 

Majid ^ is one of the names of God and Abu-l-‘Majid cannot be 
correct. The poet’s name was 'AMtt-l-Majid Majdud bin Adam. (H. S. II. 
iv. p. 35 ; F. I. 51, 1. 8 f. f. ; Browne, Daulatshih, 95 ; Browne, L. H. P. II. 
317). Banking (B. Tr. 1. 35 Note) gives the patronymic as Abu Muhammad, 
but this must be due to a slip (-^ for -Vf). 

iV. 209, l. 24. Where a certain darwesh experienced in misfortunes 
was saying to his cupbearer , ‘ Fill a cap to the blindness 
of the contemptible Mahmud Subuktigin ’. 

jiy* dA J jl (^. 8. II. iv. p. 33 last line). Bather, “ a 

half-demented Santon, who was known as Laikhwar , i. e. ‘ Drinker of the 
dregs of wine’/’ The story is to be found in the Tazkiratu-s-Shuara 
of Daulatshah, who speaks of its hero as “ a madman who was called 
Ldikhiodr , because he collected together in liquor shops the lees of wine 
and drank them off in the baths/' & cS-uiaJf j\y. 

& J 3**S 3* (Ed. Browne, 95-6): 

The man was what is called a >T3^ “a tavern-haunting santon 

or inspired idiot, a lunatic or natural who was believed to have come under 
iiivine influence In Daulatshah’s version of the tale, the anachronism 
ahltn&dverted upon by Khwandamir is got rid of by associating the 
dirunk&rd’s diatribe with the name of Ibrahim Ghaznavi and not his 
^ticestor, Mahmud. Browne discredits the whole anecdote and opines that 
it is not worthy of attention in connection with Sanai’s conversion to the 
higher life, (L. H. P. II. 317). In F.’s version of the story, the Sultan is 
J&alimud and not Ibrahim, but the Majziib is there also, invariably called 
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j\jr i$V (I. 51; 11. 7, 6, 5 i f.). This word is synonymous with f^l 
# Lees-drinker \ which is so frequently found in Hafiz, S‘adi and other 
poets. The translator has wrongly read jb* instead of 
The initial V is the preposition. 

IV. 211, L 3. He made a translation of a panegyric which had been 
written in honour of His Holiness and read the verses 
before the Prophet’s holy sepulchre. 

According to the Bombay lithograph of the Habibu-s-Siyar, this poet, 
Hasan Ghaznavi, recited a Tarjia or Tarjiaband, which he had com- 
posed in praise of the Prophet. j * (II. iv, p. 34). 

Khwandamir does not speak of Sayyid Hasan having made a translation 
(^J) of any poem, nor does the word, occur in the oldest version 
of the anecdote, as it is related in the Tdrikh-i-Guzida of Hamdulla 
Mustaufi, who avers that when the poet went on pilgrimage^ 44 he 
recited a tarjVa in praise of His Holiness” ^ eft ^ 
(Text, 817, 1.5 f.f.). A Tarjia , Tarj'faband or 4 Strophe-Poem ’ is “a 
peculiarly constructed form of verse which is made up of a number of 
couplets in the same metre, but having a different rhyme which recurs 
at regular intervals, but not for more than seven times in all n . 
(Hanking, Tr. B, 1. 62 and 196 Note. See also Browne, L. H. P. II. 39-40). 

IV. 218, l 6 . The commentaries of Babar mere translated into 

Persian by 1 Abdu-r-Rahim Khan Khandn. 

There is an older Persian version of the Memoirs also which was not 
kuown to Elliot or his editor, Dowson. It was begun in 994= A. H. by 
Mi) zi Payanda Hasan Ghaznavi and continued by a Muhammad Quli 
Mughal Hisari. It is unfortunately not complete, but Mrs. Beveridge 
says that it is “ careful, likeable and helpful by its small explanatory 
glosses”. (Babur nama, Tr. Pref. xliii. See also Rieu, B. M. Catalogue, 
II. 799; Ethe, India Office Catalogue, No. 179; Saehauand Ethe, Bodleian 
Catalogue. No. 215 A). Mr. H. Beveridge denies that the Khan-i-Khanan 
‘Abdu-r-Rahim was the real .author of the Persian translation of Babur’s 
Memoirs. (Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1900, pp. 114-123, 310-323).^ The 
author of the Darbdr-i-Akbari also ridicules the notion of this ' busy 
man of affairs ’ shouldering the drudgery inseparable from such a task. 
He is sure that it was performed under his guidance by some of the 
litterateurs who were in attendance upon him. (p. 642). Mr. Beveridge 
suggests that the version which passes under the name of ‘Abdu-r-Rahim 
existed in Humayun’s time ( loc . cit. p. 124; A. N. Tr. I. Errata, p. xiii), 
but the conjecture is founded only on the colophon of a manuscript in 
the Maharaja of Alwar’s Library, the authenticity of which is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. Sir E. D. Ross does not appear to have been impressed 
by the weight of his reasoning and accepts the authorship of the Khan-i- 
Khanin. (C. H. I., IV. 20). M. Clement Huart also does not question it. 
(Houtsma, E. I., I. 548). 

55 
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IV. 221 , l 18 . We come upon several countries in this range of 
mountains connected with Kashmir , such as Pakhali and 
Shamang [which are now independent of Kashmir ]. 

Mrs. Beveridge leaves this 4 Shamang * unidentified. (B. N. 484). 
Perhaps, it is a mistranscription of ‘Punshk’ or ‘Puntshk’ 

(Punch or Puntsch). The letters appear to have been jumbled by 
the copyists. Abul Fazl tells us that Buliasa (Peliasa of the maps) is 
the end of the country of Kashmir and the beginning of the territory of 
Mashtang , which is the name of the country lying between the Kishanganga 
nnd the river of Pakhli, i, e. the Siran. He then gives the itinerary of 
Akbar’s march from Buliasa to Dudhial through Pakhli. (A. N. III. B59 ; 
Tr. 850). Mr. Beveridge notes that in the Mss. of the Akbarmma , this name 
Mashtang is variously written as * Shahbang \ * Sbahsank \ 4 Pushang ’ etc. 
Buliasa or Peliasa is said to be six marches from modern Abbottabad, 
from which Dudhial is 25 miles distant towards the north-east. Constable, 
24 D a. can be easily misread as Shamang, Shahbank or Shahsank, 

Pantshank, or Puntshk. 

IV. 230, l. 3 from foot. When I reached Makam , several of my 

principal adherents advised me etc. 

Mrs. Beveridge takes 4 Makam ’ as the name of a place, but as the maps 
do not show it, suggests that Babur has given the name wrongly and we 
should read 4 Mar dan ’ and not 44 Makam ”. (B. N. Tr. 377 and Note). But 
the word seems to be really used here (as in other passages on this 
page), by Babur as a common noun in the sense of 4 h alting place \ * stage on 
a journey/ or 4 the spot which had been chosen for staying in after a march/ 
The passage under discussion stands thus in the T uzuk-i-Baburi (Bombay 
Lithograph, p. 140, 1, 9 f. f.): J* j**. j* 

o. A few lines higher up on this very page, Babur writes: — 
*0* r l; *: r (140, 1. 8) ; .juT fb. » (140, 1. 9). And 

again, (*>/ f 1 " J> cJ j- (165, 1. 16) ; +•} <s »■> 3 J J > 

(172, ]. 1). See also 214, 1. 6 f. f. ; 215, 1. 5 f. f. 

Similar expressions occur very frequently in the Tuzuk-i-J ahangiri % 
(170,11.2,11,27; 171,11.1,6, 13; 173, 11. 15, 23), and even the English 
factor, William Finch, uses the Persian word : “ The unseasonable thunder, 
wind and raine, with ray disease, almost made an end of me, which made 
us maice Mukom , on the third and fourth [February 1610].” (Early Travels 
in India, Ed. Foster, p. 138). Once more lie says: “ The twelfth [February 
1610], we made Mukom.” {Ibid, 142). 

IV. 231, h 8. I myself set off for Sawati , which they likewise call 
Kark-Khana . 

The dots are misplaced. This is the Swa&i of the I. GK Atlas, PI. 33, 
C 2. It is now in Peshawar district. It is the eastern-most tahsil of the 
district and forms with the Mardan tahsil , the Yusufzai division. (I. G. 
XXIII. 183), The second name indicate^ that the rhinoceros was hunted 
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there. 

IV. 231, 7. 9 from foot. Saiyid Kasim , Ishak Jgha cut off their 

heads. 

'Aishih Agha, literally means “Lord of the Gate.* 5 QB. N. Te. 379). 
Morier says Ishik-agassi means “ Master of the Ceremonies ”. (First 
Journey to Persia (1812), p. 108). Stcinga^s states that ^lel c.X-1 
signifies ‘ Chief Usher/ 

IV. 232, 7. 8. Chaniut had long been in the possession of the Turks . 

Dowson states in his note that this place cannot be found, but it is in 
almost ail the maps. It is now in Jhang district and lies about 60 miles 
due south of Bhcra, Lat. 31°-43' N., Long, 73°-0' E. Constable, PI. 24 F b. 
Khushab is about 40 miles south-west of Bhera, Khusbab is now in Shah- 
pur district. (Constable, E a 24). Lat. 32°-IS / N., Long. 72°-22 / E. (I. G.) 
S‘ad-u-lla Khan, the renowned minister of Shall Jahan, was a native of 
Chaniut. 

IV. 234, 7. 1 and footnote. People were always saying [ that ambassa- 
dors should be sent to Ibrahim Lody\ 
Dowson objects “that there is not a word of this paragraph in the 
Chaghatai ”, but it. is in the Turki text, translated by Mrs. Beveridge. (B. 
N. Tr. 384). Pavet de Courteille his a sentence instead which is differently 
worded, but has the same meaning. (II. G2). 

IV. 235, 7. 5. Their [the Galckhars 9 ] places of strength are situated on 
ravines and steep precipices . ^ 

c—U •£. j 1 | pC* iS V (Pers. Tr. 145, 1. 5). The word x ^\ * means 

* river bed, pool of water, or hollow channel excavated by the rushing of a 
torrent.’ ^ signifies ‘crack, cleft, fissure, particularly in the ground/ 
(Richardson and Steingass). Mrs. Beveridge translates the sentence thus: 
“ Torrent beds and ravines are their strongholds/’ (B. N. Tr. 387). Dowson 
again speaks of ‘precipices’ on the following page (236, 1. 18), but the 
word there also is ^ j r (T. B., Bombay Lith. 146, 1. 7). Erskine says of 
the Gakkhar country that it is “ rugged, mountainous and intersected by 
rugged ravines and dells which make it easily defensible 99 (FLB.II. II. 425) 
and Mr. Vincent Smith also speaks of the * intricate ravines of the Salt 
Range ’. (B. H. I. 77). We learn from the I. G. also that in the northern 
part of the Salt Range, the drainage is into small lakes, but southward, 
the streams flow through barren and stormy gorges and the country is cut 
up into tiny glens and ravines by a net work of ridges and connecting 
spurs.” (XXI. 413). The small lakes and streams are the 4 Abkand ’ and 
the ravines are the 4 Jarr’ spoken of by the observant Emperor. 

IV. 235, 7. 6. The name of Tatar’s stronghold teas Pai'halah. 

It is now called Pharwala and lies twelve miles east of Rawalpindi. 
(Delmerick in J. A. S. B. 1871, p. 85 note). It stands “ at the eastern 
entrance of a wild and rocky gorge at the spot where the Suhan river quits 
the hills.” (B. N. Tr. 452 Note). See also my note on IV. 56, 1. 13, ante . 
IV. 237, 7. 17. Among them were Amin Muhammad Karashi and Tar - 
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khan Arghtin. 

The names and sobriquets are dislocated here. ‘ Karashi’, rede 
Qaracha, was not the sobriquet of Amin Muhammad and * Tarkhan 
Arghtin 9 cannot stand as the personal name of an individual. The true 
reading is “Amin Muhammad Tarkhan Arghim and Qaracha”. (B. N. 
Tr. 390; P. de Courteille. II. 72). The double sobriquet signifies that 
Amin Muhammad belonged to that branch of the Arghim tribe which 
bore the specific designation of Tarkhan, on account of its descent from 
Shankal Beg Tarkhan, who was sixth in descent from Arghim Khan. (Am, 
Tr. I. 361). See also Elliot’s Note at I. 303. Amin Muhammad Tarkhan 
Arghun is again mentioned in the B. N. Tr. 415. Qaracha’s name also 
occurs frequently in the Memoirs. (B. N. Tr. 602, 638, 650, 659). 

IV. 237, l . 10 from foot. Hati Gakkar slew Malik-hast’s father , 

Malik Hast was the chief of the Janjuhas. Babur explains that his 
real name was ‘ Asad \ but “ as Hindustanis sometimes drop a vowel, e. g . 
say ‘ Khabr * for ‘ Khabar * (news), they had said “ Asd ” for “ Asad ” and 
this went on to * Hast * ”. (B. N. Tr. 380; T. B. 141, 1. 19). 

‘Andarabah ’ (I. 22) is a miswriting of ‘Adranah \ “ a town or village 
in the Fath Jang tahsil of Rawalpindi district”. (Delmerick, J. A. S. B. 
1871, p. 85 note). Mrs. Beveridge spells it wrongly as ‘Andaraba ’ and she 
leaves it unidentified. The name is clearly written <\j^\ in the T. B. 147, 
11. 3 and 23, and there can be little doubt that it is the * Adranah * of our 
maps, though the Chaghatai text and Pavet de Courteille also calls it 
‘ Enderabeh ’. ( Memoires de Baber . IT. 73). 

IV. 240, L 3. [We encamped] close by the hill of Jud, below the hill of 
Balinat Jogi on the banks of a river at the station of 
Bakidlan. 

s clj** * 1 j s hit 

(T. B. 165, 1. 15). “ We halted at the foot of the hill of Balnath Jogi by 
the side of a stream, in a spot inhabited by Bugyctls” (near Nandna, g . v. 
E. D. II. 450). ‘Bakialan’ is not the name of a place, but the plural 
of Bugydl — the name of a Gakkhar clan. Jahangir states that these 
tribesmen who were kinsmen of the Gakkhars were settled in the district 
between Rhotas and Hatya, when he passed through this region on his 
march to Kabul. (Tuquk, 47 ; Tr. I. 97~E. D. VI. 809). « 

IV. 244, h 4. Dildwar Khan came on by way of Sultanpur and KochL 

So also in the Persian translation (167, 1. 16) and I\ de Courteille 
(II. 144), but Mrs. Beveridge renders the Turki differently and says, 
“he went to his family [Kiich] in Sultanpur” (B. N. Tr. 457) and this 
may be correct as it has not been possible to trace any place called 
‘ Kochi \ 

This Sultanpur which is said to have been founded by Tatar Khan 
Lody Yusuf Khail, is the town of that name in Kapurthala State. (Toh 
bort’s Art. on the District of Ludhiana in J. A. S. B. 1869, p. 89). 
Constable, 25 A b. It lies sixteen miles north of Kapurthala town. (I. G. 
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XXIII. 138). Tatar Khan Yusuf Khail was Daulat Khan Lodi’s father. 
IV. 245, L 19. We crossed the river Biyah opposite to Kanwahin. 

Kanw-wahan was a Mahal in Sarkdr Batala in the Bari Duab, (I'm, 
Tr. II. 110 and 369). The par gana town is about thirteen miles north- 
west of Dasuyah in Hoshiarpur district. Wahan or Wall signifies ‘ a 
canal or water-channel.’ (Raverty, Miliran, J. A. S. B. 1892, p. 372 note). 
Dasuya lies 25 miles north-west of Hoshiarpur town. (I. G. XI. 194). 
Kan wahan lake is now included in Gurdaspur district, Punjab. ( Ibid ). 

IV. 247, l. 9. Marching thence and passing the small hill of Iblcand 
by Mihcat , ice reached Dim. 
ijjh jl j xCl jsj. jr/ 1^*1 jt jT. B. 169, 1. 17. 

“Having marched thence and crossed the low hills and torrent-beds near 
Malot, we entered the Dun”. Cf. P. de Courteiile, II. 151. Dowson has under- 
stood “ Abkand” here as a place-name, but it is so often used as a common 
noun in the sense of ‘ river-bed, pool of water, water-hole \ that there is 
no warrant for assigning to it any other meaning. The word is employed 
in this sense by Jahangir also in the liizuk , (Text, 154, 1. 20; Tr. I, 315), 
See also the Note on p. 235 ante , where Dowson has given its English 
equivalent as “ ravine This 4 Milwat 7 must be 4 Malot 7 in Hoshiarpur 
district. Lat. 31°-50' N., Long. 76°-0' E. (I. G. XIII. 194). There is another 
place called Malot near Bhera in the Salt Range, Jhelum district, which 
lies about nine miles west of Katas. Lat, 32°-42 / N., Long. 72°-50 / E. (I. 
G. XVII. 95). The Dun (dale or valley) which Babur speaks of having 
entered must be the Jaswan Dun. 

IV. 247, L 17. To the north-east [of the Dun], is a castle called Kutila 
This may be Kotla, which is situated on a steep ridge about thirteen 
miles eastward of Nurpur and twenty-two miles north-west of Kangra. 
(Pandit Hiranand Shastri’s Art. on the Guleria Chiefs of Kangra in the 
Punjab Historical Society's Journal, 1912, p. 141). Kotla, Kangra and 
Gwaiiyar (Guler) were all Mahals in the Bari Duab Sarkdr in the days 
of Akbar. (/I in, Tr. II. 319; Cunningham, A. G. I. 136). Kinkuta (1. 5 f.f.) 
is the ‘Gangot’ which was in the Beth (or Bist) Jalandhar Duab. (Ain, 
Tr. II. 317). 

IV. 248, 1. 8. The detachment advanced against TIarur, Kahliir and 
• the forts in that part of the country . 

The reading of the first name in the Persian Translation is 4 Hindur ’ 
(170, 1. 13) and this may be correct. Hindur and Kahlur are two States 
which lie in close juxtaposition and are both shown in Constable’s Atlas, 
P1.25Bb. Kahlur is now generally known as Bilaspur, Hindur (now called 
Nalagarh) is about thirty miles north of Rupar(in Ambala), to which latter 
place Babur says he marched from the Dun Valley. But the Turki text 
and de Courteiile (II. 154) also read 4 Harur ’ (B. N. Tr. 464), which may 
be an error for Haripur, though Haripur is further north near Kangra. 
IV* 248, l. 5 from foot 1 sent back a Saicddi Tinkatdr along with 

hinj. 
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Dowson says in the footnote that 44 the office of Tinkatar is not well 
ascertained” Tanqitar , according to Mrs. Beveridge, is a “ word of many 
meanings in Turki and signifies 44 a guardian in war of a prince's tent, a 
night guard, a man who repeats a prayer aloud while a prince is mounting 
etc,” (B. N. 464 Note). A man named Kichkina Tunqitar is mentioned in 
the Memoirs as having been sent with orders to the Tramontane Begs. 
(B. N. Tr. 406). The name of ‘Ulja Tamur Tunqitar 9 occurs also in 
Yazdi’s Zafar-nama . (E. D. III. 518). 

IV. 249, l . 1 . We halted, on the banks of the stream of Banur and 

Sanur They call it the stream of Kagar . Chitar 

stands on its banks . 

Banur lies about 15 miles north-east of Patiala town and about the 
same distance south-east of Sirliind. Constable, 25 D b. Sanur or Sanaur 
is four miles south-east of Patiala. It is an old town and “in the time of 
Babur, Malik Bahau-d-din the Khokhar was the chief of Sanaur with 84 
circumjacent villages, whence the pargana was known as Chorasi”. 
(I. G. XXII. 27). It is now one of the four tahsils of the Karamgarh 
Nizamat of Patiala State. (Tb. XV. 48). The Kagar is the Ghaggar or 
Gaggar. 4 Chitar ’ may be 4 Chhatr 9 or 4 Jhat ’ which was the chief town 
of a mahal in the sarkar of Sirhind and is said to have been on the 
Ghaggar in the Ain (Tr, II. 296) or 4 Chhapar \ another town on the 
Ghaggar near Bannur and Fathpur. 

IV. 251, l . 5. After reviewing it [the army], I performed the Vim. 

Mrs. Beveridge reads this Turki word with a 4 dal ' and writes 4 Dim \ 
admitting at the same time, that the spelling varies in the Manuscripts. 
But however uncertain the orthography and orthoepy may be, the 
meaning is fairly clear, as the custom of using a whip for the approximate 
determination of the numerical strength of an army is well known and 
of respectable antiquity, Baihaqi says of Sultan Mas‘ud Ghaznavi that he 
held a review of his troops on 8th Shaban 426 H. and a count was taken 
by means of a whip. h 598, 1. 7 f. f. It is also 

mentioned in the Siydsatndma of the great Seljuq minister Nizamu-l-Mulk. 
(Bombay Lith. I. 17, 1. 7 ; Tr. Schefer, 22). 44 We do not exactiy know how 
the count was made, but it has been conjectured that in the march past, the 
whip was held by the teller 4 to keep his place 9 and 44 the troops were 
measured off as so many whip lengths ” (B. N, Tr. 154 and 468 notes). 

IV. 254, L 11. I stationed Wali Kizil to act as a Tulughmah. 

44 Qizil 99 means 4 Bed The sobriquet having reference to a physical 
trait was given to this 44 Wali ” probably to distinguish him from his 
namesakes. Another 4 Wali' is styled ‘Khazanchi’ (Treasurer) and also 
44 Qaraquzi” 4 Black-eyed \ (B. N. Tr. 566; see also lb . 336, 472, 476). A 
third Wali 4 Parschi/ i . e. Wali, the Cheetah-keeper, is also mentioned. (76. 
633). Mrs. Beveridge vocalises the Turki word as TulgJtuma. (B. N. 473). 
IV. 256, l 11. Tahir Tabari, the younger brother of Khalifa . .. cut 
off Ibrahim’s head. 
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Tahir Tabri [or Tibri or TIri] was not Khalifa’s brother, blit his 
brother-in-law. (B. N. Tr. 475). P. de Courteille has beau- fr ere. (II. 170). 
See also page 267 infra , where he is correctly described in Dowson’s own 
translation as the maternal uncle of Muhibb-i-Ali, the son of Khalifa, 
Jc <£& (T. B. p. 206. recte , 208). What Dowson calls 44 the royal tank 7> 
(I. 28) is really the 44 Hauz-i-Khas ” or 1 Hauz-i« 4 Alai/ the great reservoir 
constructed by ‘Alau-d-dTn Khalji in or about 1293 A. C. The Shamsi 
tank is the Hauz-i-Shamsi— the one excavated by Shamsu-d-din Iltutmish. 
IV. 261, h 5 from foot. F rom the mansion of hostility which [Chauderi] 

had long been , I concerted it into the mansion 
of the faith. 

The phrases used in the original text are ^rj^b^ and I (T. B. 
179, last line). According to the Ghiydsu-l-Lnghat, 1 DIru-1-harb’ is any 
country belonging to infidels which has not been subdued by Islam. In the 
Fatawai 4 Alamgiri , it is laid down that a 4 Daru-l-Harb 9 becomes a 
4 Daru-l-Islam 9 on one condition, viz. the promulgation of the edicts of 
Islam. (Hughes, Diet, of Islam, 69. See also Ibid, 277, 710). 

IV. 263, l . 13. And in Kalpi 4 AH Khan [mms the governor ]. 

In the Persian translation of the ‘ Memoirs ’, he is called 4 Alam Khan ’ 
(206, 1. 18) and so also in the B. N. (Tr. 523). This ‘Alam Khan, who 
was the son of Jalal Khan Jigat, should not be confused with ‘Aliu-d- 
din ‘Alam Khan-i-Lodi, one of the sons of Sultan Buhlul and uncle of 
Sultan Ibrahim. ‘Alam Khan of Kalpi afterwards joined Bahadur Shah 
of Gujarat, was left in charge of Mandu after that Sultan’s flight and 
was hamstrung and put to death by Humayun when the stronghold was 
captured, in 942 H. ( Mirat-i-Sikandari , Tr. Bayley, 366 note. Hajji 
Dabir, Z. W. 232, 233\ Jalal Khan Jigat, his father, is difficult to 
identify, but maxj be Jalal Khan, the son of Sikander Lody, (Erskine, 
H. B. H., I. 469 note), who is explicitly stated to have given Kalpi to 
him as a Jdgir. (468 post). 

4 Alau-d-din 4 Alamkhan-i-Lodi lived several years longer and was 
killed by the orders of Sultan Mahmud Latdf of Gujarat in 950 H. ( Mirat- 
i-Sikandari, Tr. Bayley, 277 Note. Hajji Dabir, Ibid , 326). He was the 
uncle of Sultan Sikandar and may have been the granduncle of this other 
*Ali (or Alam) Khan of Kalpi. A third ‘Alam Khan-i-Tahangari [of 
Tahangarh near Bayana] who was the brother of Nizam Khan of Bayana 
is also mentioned. (B. N. Tr. 538, 539, 547). 

IV, 265, l. 1. Kandhar was held by Hasan , the son of Mahon. 

Rede , as in Budauni. (I. 338 —Tr. I. 444). Makhkhan (Butter) 

is a not uncommon name among Hindus as well as Musalmans, e. g . 
Makhkhan Lai, Miyan Makhkhan. A Shaikhzada or Miyan Makan or 
Makhan is mentioned more than once by Ni 4 amatulla (E. D. V. 98, 101, 
104), the T. A. (165, L 8; 166, 1. 10 from foot), and Ahmad Yadgar (E. 
D. V. 16-19). He was one of the great officers of Sikandar $nd Ibrahim 
Lody. This IJasan n*ay have been his son, 
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IV. 266, l. 9 from foot. [TIumdyun] waited on me in the garden of the 

Hasht-bihisht . 

4 Hasht-bihisht \ 4 Eight Paradises \ is the title of one of the Masnavis 
of Amir Khusrau. The name of this Agra garden is said to have been 
afterwards changed to Aram Bagh and that to Ram Bagh by the Mahrattas. 
It is now generally known as Ram Bagh. Jahangir gave it away to Nur 
Jahan and it is identified by Mr. Keene (Guide to Agra, 38, 39) with the 
‘Nur-Afshan, Garden * of his Tuzuk. It appears to have been known also 
as the * Gul-Afshan 9 Garden. It lay on the eastern side of the Jumna and 
opposite the Port. (Beveridge’s Note to A. N. Tr. I, Errata, p. xii). 

IV. 268, l. 15. Mustafa Eumi had disposed the guns according to the 
Riimi fashion. He was extremely active , intelligent and 
skilful in the management of artillery. 

In the Persian version as well as in Mrs. Beveridge’s translation 
from the Turki (B. N. 550), the praise is given to the ‘Araba, i.e. guns, or 
rather the gun-carts, and not to the artillerist. foo j/- ■*» 

**£ ifdol vo*- j £)\r% o “Mustafa Rumi had the carts 

'Arabas [or gun-carts] prepared in the Turkish style. Very strong, useful 
and fine were these 'Arabas indeed ”. 

IV. 268, 1. 4 from foot. I caused the Hindustani and Khurasani 

prisoners to run a ditch. 

There is nothing corresponding to ‘ prisoners ’ either in the Persian 
translation or the Turki text. 

•xS | j oUJ* 5 AllK j j L- (T. B. 

206, 1. 10). 44 Khurasani and Hindustani spadesmen and mattockmen were 
employed and a ditch was dug So also B. N. Tr. 550 and P. de Courteiile 
(II. 274). The word 4 Khurasani ’ is not used here in the specific sense of 
4 inhabitants of Khurasan \ but for foreigners ( Pardeshis ) of all sorts. 
Babur himself observes elsewhere in the Memoirs that “ j ust as 4 Arabs call 
every place outside Arabia 4 A jam , so Hindustanis call every place outside 
India, Khurasan (B. N. Tr. 202). Barbosa, writing about 1510 A. C., 
applies the term 4 Coracones’ to the inhabitants of North Persia and the 
kingdom ruled overby Husain Mirza Baiqara, including Sistan and Herat. 
(Tr. Dames, I. 119-20 Note). Ibn Batuta also had remarked, two centuries 
before, that the people of Delhi speak of all Asiatic strangers indiscrimi- 
nately as Khurasanis. (Defremery, III. 229. See also Thomas, C. P. K. D. 
205 note). 44 Prisoners ” is, perhaps, a misprint for 4 Pioneers \ 

IV. 273, Z. 12 from foot. I encamped six kos from the fort of Alwar 

which was on the banks of the river Manisni. 

The Manisni or Ruparel flows eastward to the south of Alwar town. 
This name is locally said to be derived from 4 Manas-le \ which signifies 
in Gujarati 4 Man-taker, Man-killer or Man-eater 7 — a folk-etymology so 
fantastic that it is surprising to find it repeated without protest in the 
Official Gazetteer. (Powlett, Gazetteer of Gurgaon, Pt. IV a., p. 6). The river 
is also called ‘ Barah 9 and 4 Laswari \ (I. G. V. 256). 
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‘Abdul-Rahim is called Shaghawal on 1. 5 f.f. ‘ SKaghawal ’ in Turki 
means ‘ chief scribe ’or ‘a high official who was supreme over all Qazis 
and Mullas\ (B. N. Tr. 463 note). 

IV. 274, 1.2. To Tardika I gave an appointment of fifteen lacs . 

The correct reading here is ‘ Tardi Yika ’, Tarii being the personal 
name and ‘Yika 5 (Yakka), an epithet signifying 4 champion, brave, 
valiant fighter ’. Mrs. Beveridge points out that this 4 Yika’ or 4 Yikka 9 is 
really the Turki Yikit or Yigtt , 4 young hero’. It came to be understood 
afterwards in India as the Persian 4 Yikka ’, and was supposed to have 
the same meaning as ‘ Ahdi’, a single soldier or private. (B. N. 579; see 
also lb. 16,70 Notes and Appendix, pp. xxvii-xxviii). 4 Yikka Jawanan , 
is used in the A, N. II. p. 284 and translated as “ distinguished champions ” 
by Mr. Beveridge. (II. 420). Cf. the use of the Fr. As , Eng. Ace , for a 
daring and renowned airman who has brought down a large number of 
enemy planes. 

IV. 274, l. 7 from foot. [We encamped near Chanderi ], having pre- 
viously crossed the river of Barhdnpur . 

This is the Or, a tributary of the Betwa. The correct name of the 
village is ‘Bhuranpur’. (B. N. 592 Note). Jalesar (1. 20) is 4 Chhalesar’, 
a village six miles N. E. of Agra. (N. W. P. Gazetteer, VII. 721). 

IV. 276, l, 21. On one side of it [the citadel of Chanderi ] they have made 
a covered way which runs down to the water. 

4 This covered way which runs down to the water’ is called 4 du-tahi , 
double-walled road ’ by Babur. It is thus described in the I. G. 44 The 
fort of Chanderi is badly supplied with water, the principal source 
being the Kirat Sagar tank at the foot of the hill, reached from above by 
a covered way, which at the same time formed the weak point in its 
defence and materially assisted Babur in his assault upon it.” (X. 163). 
IV. 276. 1 . 5 from foot. Shaham Nur Beg [scaled the wall]. 

In the Persian translation as well as the Turki text, Shiham is called 
4 Yuzbeg i . e, centurion, not 4 Nur Beg’. (T. B. 220, 1.9; B. N. 595, 
De Courteille, II. 331). One explanation of the name Shaham is that his 
full name was Shah Muhammad, of which Shahim or Shaham is the short 
form. In the Turki text of another passage, he is spoken of as ‘ Shahim- i- 
Nur Beg ’, and Mrs. Beveridge takes this to mean that he was the brother 
of Nur Beg. (B. N. 454). Nur Beg’s younger brothers are mentioned at 
Ibid. 446. ^ Jy and ^ jy are very liable to be confounded in the Semitic 
script. 

IV. 277, l. 9 from foot._ I encamped by the fort of Mallu Khan. 

TheT. B. reads, (220, 1. 3 f. f.), i. e. near 

the Tank or Reservoir — not fort — of Mallu Khan. So also B. N. 597 ; De 
Courteille. II. 334. Mallu Khan was made governor of Malwa by Sultan 
Bahadur Gujarati and afterwards assumed the title of Sultan, styling 
himself Qadir Shah. But F. seems to say that he was the son of another 
Malwa noble who had the same title and was employed by Sultan 

56 
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Hasiru-din Khalji in an expedition against a rebellions governor of 
Chanderi in 1500 A. C. (IT. 26 hi. 17; 270, 1. 12). The Tank may have 
been built by the father. 

IV. 281, l . 16. Asok the Hindu had himself been with Padmdwati , 

^ ^ \ 1 ^-1 T. B. 225, 1. 9. 

‘‘This Hindu named Asoka was a near relative of Padmawati, the mother 
of Bikramajit.” See also B. N. 612. l)e Gourteille. II. (350) has proche 
parent The word appears to have been left out in Dowson's Ms. 

This Asokamal Hindu is mentioned also in the Mirat-i-Sikandari. (Text, 
174, 1. 15; Bay ley’s Tr. 273; Tr. Fazlullah, 113). 

IV. 283, l. 14. The Bengalis had watched them[J alal Khan and Dudu ] 
with a jealous eye. 

cl: .& \J li ; ;l o'-: J T. B. (227. 1. 4 f. f.). Mrs, Beveridge’s 
rendering is “ whom the Bengalis [Nusr.it Shah] must have held, as if eye- 
bewitched, i.e. held fast from departure, e. g. as a mouse is by the fascina- 
tion of a snake”. (B.N. 664 and note). But the real meaning of the phrase 
is “ to keep under the eye ”, 44 to keep under surveillance” 
and the same idea is expressed by the word ‘ Nazarband * or 4 Nazarqaid ’, 
which signifies 4 in open arrest 4 kept under constant observation ’ or 
'vigilantly watched/ P.deCourteillc also has gar d' same par les Bengalis. 
(II. 410). Budauni ir>es the expression in this sense ^ J [ ri (*/*- 

b Oi j A ^ 44 Salim Shall gave secret orders to his at- 

tendants to keep Mirza Kamran under open arrest”. (I. 390— Tr. I. 
502). Abul Fazl also speaks of Mirza Hinda.1 and Mirza ‘Askari being kept 
under surveillance. (A. N. 1. 231, 236, Tr. I. 462, 468). 
occurs in the Tuz. J ah. (369, I. 15; 371, 1. 4). Khwafi Khan says Prince 
Muhammad Akbar was outwardly treated hospitably by the Imam of 
Masqat, but in reality kept under surveillance. )*> (Text, 

II. 285,’ 1. 5 f. f.=E. D. VII. 313). 

IV. 284, l. 4. I resolved to send Mull a Muhammad Mazhib [along 

with the ambassador of Bengal], 

Mrs. Beveridge also reads 4 MazhaV and supposes the sobriquet to 
mean that 4 its bearer occupied himself with the Muhammadan faith, (w-*d«) 
in its exposition by divines of Islam (B. N. 665). But I venture to say 
that 4 Mazhab 9 has not and cannot have any such meaning in this context 
and that is a copyist’s error for v-V ‘Muhazzab’, which Ilichardson 
says means 44 a good sincere mau, integer vitae scelerisque purusT The 
word is derived from the same root as riV ; cleaning, purifying \ See 
also Houtsma, E. I., Ill, 704. 4 Khwaja Muhazzab or Muhazzib also called 
Muhazzabu-d-din Husain was one of the Vazirs of Sultan Raziyya, Mu‘izzu- 
d-dln Bahrain Shall and ‘Alau-d-din Mas ud Shah. (T. N. in E. D. II. 938, 
341, 342, 343). B. (I. 84, 86, 87=Tr. 1. 120, 122, 124), 1\ A. (32, 1. 10; 34, 1. 
15) and P. (1. 79, 1. 16 ; 80, 1. 10), also call him ‘ Muhazzab ’ or 4 4 Muhazzabu- 
d-din”, Barani tells us that Khwaj i Muhazzab who had been a minister 
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in former times was so highly respected by Sultan Ghiyasu-d-dm Tughlaq 
I, that he was allowed to sit in his presence. (Text. 427, 1. 21). ,F. speaks 
of Sultan Firuz Tughlaq as t A p^* 4 (j # 144 ? 1. 6). Ibn Batuta 

mentions a Khwaja Mahazzib, who was a wealthy merchant of Kawlam 
or Quilon. (Defremery, IV, lOO^Gibb, 238b 

IV. 284, l . 9 from foot. I called the Amirs , both TurJa and Hindu to a 

council. 

Cjj ^ Sj c^lyl (T. B. 238, 1. 4 f. f.l “I summoned the 
Turki Amirs and the Amirs of Hind to a council. ” The ‘Amirs of Hind’ 
were not ‘ Hindus but Afghans, Pathans and other Musalmans born in 
Hind. They were men like Dilawar Khan, Malik Dad Kararani and 
Shaikh Guran. (B. N. 567). Babur had few or no nobles of the Hindu or 
Brahmanical persuasion in his service. At any rate, there is no mention 
of any, either in his ‘ Memoirs’ or in the later chronicles. Babur speaks 
elsewhere also of T, B. p. 210 {Rede 200), 11. 3 and 11. q. v. 

B.N. Tr. 530 ; 531). 

IV. 285, l. 3. ‘ Askar i should pass the Sara at the Ghat of Haldi. 

Haldi is a not uncommon place-name in India. This Haldi must be 
the one near the confluence of the Sarju and the Ganges. (B. N. 667, 668, 
671 notes). It is in Ballia district U. P. about 65 miles east of Qhazlpur. 
Lat. 25°-45 / Long. 84°-15' E. Khar id is in Shah ab ad district. It is a 
low lying alluvial flat bounded on the north by the Ganges and on the 
east by the Son. (I. G. VI. 5). There is another Haldi near Sikandarpur 
West, with which this should not be confused. 

IV. 286, l. 5 from foot. During the assault , some hag that had been 

collected , being set on fire by the fireworks , 
turpentine and other combustibles that were 

thrown on it y the fort was taken . 

There is nothing either about ‘ fireworks ’ or about ‘ turpentine ’ in 
the Persian version or the Turki original. ^ ^ I j-> 

) 243, 1. f . f. “ In the course of the fight, dry grass had been 
stored and the rags ( 4 $ ) and thatch caught fire”. See also B. N. 681, 
where the rendering is a “ collection of wood chips, hay and thorns 
Pavet de Courteille has herbes et broussailles , i. e. grass and brushwood. (II. 
431). Richardson says means ‘bits of thread \ 

IV. 295, L 2 from foot. The royal autobiographer Jahangir , records 

an instance' of it in his Me moirs. 

In the notice of Naqib Khan to which Elliot refers, Jahangir writes: 

“ He has no equal or rival in the science of History or Biographies 

From the beginning of Creation till the present day, he has by heart the 
tale of the four quarters of the world. Has Allah granted to any other 
person such a faculty of memory ! ” ( Tnzuk , Tr, I. 28; Text, 12, L 16). 
Elliot’s statement that Naqib Khan “knew the entire contents of the seven 
volumes of the Rauzatu-s-Safa ” is copied from the Maasiru-l-U mara 
and should not be understood too literally. It probably means nothing nvorq 
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than that he had all the historical facts “ at his fingers’ ends ”, 

IV. 301, footnote. The exact date of its composition is not given , but it 
was probably soon after 987 H. {1579 A. D .), a date 
which is mentioned by the writer in the course of 
the work when referring to his personal affairs. 

In the Catalogue of Persian Mss. in the British Museum (1.243), Dr. 
Rieu quotes these words with approval and gives it at his own opinion that 
‘Abbas’s Chronicle was written about 987 H. It may be therefore permis- 
sible to point out that this date-limit can be still further extended by 
about seven or eight years, I beg to draw attention to a passage which both 
Elliot and Rieu have overlooked, and emphasise the fact that there is an 
event of later date which ‘Abbas mentions in connection with “ bis personal 
affairs ” and the decline of his own fortunes. Tills is the death of his patron 
Shaikh Hamid Bukhari (p. 390 post). Shaikh Hamid was one of those 
who fell fighting against the Yusuf zais near Begrarn (Peshawar) towards 
the end of 994 A. H. (A. N. III. 510= Tr. ILL 777; T. A., 1. 9; E. D. V. 
455; Budauni, II. 351— Tr. II. 366; Blochmann, 4m, Tr. L397). It follows 
that this history must have been written, some time after 994 H. 
It seems indeed to have been taken in hand by Royal command with a 
view to provide materials for Abul Fazl’s Akbarnama , like the "Waqiat 
of Jauhar and the Humayun Hama of Gulbadan which were both com- 
posed after 995 H. (E. D. V. 137 ; Humayun Ndma , Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, 
83 Note). We know that the first Farman directing the composition of 
the Akbarnama was issued on the 22nd of Isfandarmad of the thirty- 
third year of Akbar’s reign, i . e. Rab‘i II. 997 H. and this was followed by 
another Farman on 26tli Ardibehesht of the thirty-fourth year, or Rajab 
997. (Beveridge, Akbarnama , Trans. I. 33 note). The Memoirs of Blyazid 
Biyat (or Bay at), another of these materiaux pour servir — were dictated 
to a scribe, according to that author’s own statement, in 999 A. H. 
(Beveridge’s summary in J. A. S. B. LXVTL 1898, pp. 297, 316). 

IV. 306, l . 7. Eai Sihar Langcih , Zamindar of Z'abiri , expelled Shaikh 
Yusuf from the kingdom of Multan. 

The reading of the first toponym is most probably wrong. The T. A. 
(639, 1. 3) and F. (II. 324 last line) say in the sections devoted to the 
History of Multan, that Rai Sahar was the ruler of Siwi or Sawi, i. e. 
SibI near Quetta. But 4 Zabiri ’ may be ‘ Seorai ’ which lies about eight 
miles north-east of Sabzalkot. It is now called Sirwahi. (Cunningham, 
A. G. I. 254-5), Lat. 28°-10 / N., Long. TO 0 ^ East. It was destroyed by 
Shah Husain Arghun in 1525 A. C. It is still a place of considerable 
sanctity to Muhammadans. (I. G. XXII. 110). Sabzalkot is now in 
Bhawalpur and lies 76 miles north-east of Bhakkar. It is shown in the 
London Times Atlas, Pi. 79, D 5. 

IV. 3Q8, h 20. Parganas ofHariana and Bahkdla and Bajwdra in the 
Punjab . 

Hariana and Bajwara are in Hoshiarpur district, Punjab. Constable 
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PI. 25 B b. ‘ Bahkala ’ looks like a miswriting of ‘ Bh’agwal ’ or ‘ Begowal ’ 

or which is now in Kapurthala State, but in their near 

neighbourhood. Constable 25 A b. 

IV. 308, l . 3 from foot. Hasan entered the service of. 'Umar 

Khan Sarwani Kalkapur . 

This reading ‘Kalkipur’ is very doubtful and several variants, Kaktur 
(347 Note), Kaknur, Kalnur and Laknur (377 infra Note) are noted by 
Dowson himself. The sobriquet occurs only in connection with the names 
of distinguished individuals of the Sarwani tribe. It is invariably spelt as 
1 Gukboor ’ in Dorn's translation of Ni'amatulla’s History of the Afghans, 
e.g. Mobarez Khan Gukboor (I. 101), Hybet Khan, son of Omar Khan 
Gukboor (lb. 123), Hybet Khan, Aazem Humayoon Servani Gukboor, Mian 
Youb Gukboor Servani ( lb . 126), Isa Khan Gukboor ( lb . 128), and Said 
Khan Gukboor ( Ih . 141). M. Garcin de Tassy also always reads the Nisba 
as Kakbur in his French translation of the Urdu version of ‘Abbas’s 
chronicle (pp. 1, 7, 96, 104 etc.). But all these persons are called ‘ Kalkapur’ 
in Dowson’s version on 347, 377, 382, 383, 386, 408 infra . Now it appears 
from the Genealogies of the Afghans, that ‘ Gukboor’ was the name borne 
by one of the famous forbears of the Sarwanis. He is said to have been the 
son of Suri, the son of Sarpal, the son of Sarbani. (Dorn, II. 52). He was 
the great-grandson of the primeval ancestor, Sarbani, and as lie had several 
brothers, uncles, granduncles and cousins, the specific nisba or sobriquet 
‘ Gukboor ’ eame to be affixed to the names of his direct descendants, to 
distinguish them from other branches of the Sarwanis. In this transla- 
tion ‘ Kalkapur ’ is affixed as a sobriquet to the name of ‘Abbis Sarwani 
(419, 428) and to that of his grandfather, Shaikh Bayazid Sarwani (388), 
both of whom belonged to the same family as Shaikh Malhi Kayak 
Kalkapur looks like the name of a town or village, but any such supposi- 
tion is negatived by the above explanation. Whatever the true reading 
may be — Kakbur, Gakbur, Gagbur or Gazbur— it is the name of a person 
and not of a locality. 

Abul Fazl says in his account of the Afghans that their remote pro- 
genitor Afghan had three sons, Sarban, Ghurgasht and Batan, and that 
the Ghilzai, Lodi, Niyazi, Lohani, Sur, Batni, Sarwani and Kakbur 
(variant, Gakbur) clans or septs are descended from Batan. (3 m, Tr. II. 
402-3). Raverty states that the Sapis or Sails belong to the Ghurgasht 
division of Afghans and are divided into three septs, Gazbur or Gurbuz, 
Mas*ud and Wader. He adds that a small clan of Afghans called Guzbur 
still dwells in the eastern part of Khost, between the rivers Tochi and 
Shamal and belong to the great tribe of Waziris. (Notes on Afghanistan, 
105). Gazbur is also said to be the name of a Baluch tribe in Makran. 
(Houtsma, E. I., III., 266). 

IV. 309, l 3. [Vmar Khan held] as jdg'irs Bhatnur , Shahabdd and 
Paelpur [in the Sctrkdr of Sirhind]. 

Shahabad and Paelpur [Pael] are both near Sirhind. ‘Bhatnur ’ may 
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be a miswriting of Binnur i. e. Bannur, whicK lies fifteen miles 

south-east of Sir hind and the same distance N. N. W. of Ambala. It is 
the Banur of Babur's Memoirs. (249 awte). Constable 25 D b. 

IV. 311, l . 16. He [Farid] also studied the Kafiya. 

The title of the work is Al-Kafhjat fi-l-Nahw , i. e. “The Sufficient 
Book for Grammar It is a Manual of Arabic Grammar composed by 
Jamalu-d-din bin Abu ‘Amr Usman, generally called Ibn-al-Hajib, who 
died in 646 A. H. (1248 A. C.). It is not easy to say whether young Farid 
read or studied the Arabic original, or the marginal translation in 
Persian of Qazi Shihabu-d-dm-al-Jami. (Ethe, India Office Catalogue, 
column 1313; Stewart, Catalogue of Tippoo Sultan's Library, p. 126). 
This Translation and Commentary is the Hdshiya Hindia which is 
mentioned a few lines lower down. The Qizi lived in the days of Sultan 
Ibrahim of Jaunpur and was known as the “ King of Sages " among his 
contemporaries. (E. D. VI. 487 ; F. II. 306, 1. 22). 

IV. 311, l 17. He [Farid] had got by heart the Sikandar-ndma , the 
Gulistdn , and Boston, etc. 

This statement is repeated by Prof. Qanimgo (Sher Shah, p. 6) but 
it is founded on anerroneous translation and is, besides , hardly credible as it 
stands. The Sikandarndma must contain about seven thousand baits , as 
it fills 140 pages of fifty couplets to a page in the lithographed edition of 
Nizami's Khamsa. The Bustan cannot comprise less than four thousand 
Baits. The Gulistdn is written in mixed prose and verse, but it cannot 
be much less in extent. It is scarcely likely that young Farid could have 
“learnt by heart " about thirty thousand lines, and also read “ the works 
of the philosophers " while he was at school in Jaunpur. Nizamu-d-dln 
Ahmad wlio has copied the passage from ‘Abbas's chronicle does not 
say that Farid “ committed these books to memory ". The word he uses is 
a : ' I j jS (T. A. 223, 11. 8-9) and the word which Firishta uses is 
(I. 221, 1. 6). Dorn also speaks of his having “ read the Gulistan, Bustan, 
and Sekandernamah ". (I. 82). The word -Vb-b^ which literally signifies 
“ caused to pass, presented, submitted," is frequently used in connection 
with school and college classics and means nothing more than that the 
student read the books with or to the satisfaction of some teacher so as 
to acquire a passable knowledge of them. It is in fact synonymous with’ 
Thus the T. A. says that he read (a*I^) the ‘Kafiya' and other 
commentaries and passed in ] the Gulistdn and Bustan , whereas 

F. inverts the order of the verbs and declares that he read (^1^) the 
Gulistdn etc. and passed in [ -4 ; b the Kafiya and its Commentaries and 
other text-books. This word ^r’b-bf ( occurs several times in the Madsiru-l- 
Umard also. *y. a -^b*bOjl ^ (I. 829, 1. 2 f. f.)» 

And again, ->■> Jjl*^ (II. 285). It is said of Mirza 

Chin Qilich that he read the ordinary text-books -V b*^* «?•>> with’ 
his teacher* Mulla Mustafa Jaunpuri. (III. 351). Tassy also says in his 
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translation tKat Farid read (lit) the Gulistdn etc. (p. 10). 

IV. 314, h 13 from foot. He ordered his father's nobles to saddle 

200 horses . 

As Farid’s father, Hasan, was a commander of only 500 horse, he could 
scarcely have had any nobles {Amirs) in subordination to him. ‘Abbas him- 
self says (p. 315 infra ) that Farid had no horses of his own at the time and 
obtained some afterwards only by borrowing them from his tenants. It is 
therefore not easy to understand how he could “ order 200 horses to be 
saddled” before he had got any. Dorns version of the counterpart passage 
appears to be more correct. “ He then ordered 200 saddles to be provid- 
ed.” (I. 83). The T. A. has copied the statement from ‘Abbas and writes, 
(223, 1. 15) ‘r-d ^ See also F. (I. 221, 1. 12) who 

has transcribed the very words of the T. A. 

IV. 321, l 21. On that, occasion , [the battle icith Qutb Khan], Farid 
gained the surname of Sher Shah and he bestowed that 
of Shujaat Khan on Shaikh Ismail. 

There is something wrong here also, either in the original or the trans- 
lation. The battle with Qutb Khan was fought very early in Farid’s career, 
about 935 or 936 H, whereas all authorities are agreed that he did not 
assume the imperial style and titles until about 945 or 946 H. Even if we 
read Sher Khan , instead of Sher Shall , the statement is inconsistent with 
what ‘Abbas himself states about Farid having obtained the title of Sher 
Khan from Bahar (or Bahadur ) Khan Lohani, the King of Bihar, for his 
“gallant encounter ” with a tiger. (325 post)* The passage is reproduced 
in Dorn’s translation of Ni‘amatulla # (I. 93;. but this statement about 
Farid having “ gained the title of Shir Shah on this occasion 99 is not 
found there. What ‘Abbas himself wrote or meant to write was probably 
this : “ At the time when F arid himself assumed the title of Shir Shah , 
he bestowed that of Shuja at Khan on Shaikh Ism‘all ” 

IV. 323, l. 5 from foot. Muhammad Khan Sur governor of the 

par g ana of Channdh. 

This place is called ‘ Jaund ’ in the Jin. It was a Mahal in SarJcar 
Rhotas, 'Suba Bihar. (Tr. II. 157). The pargana town of Chaund lies about 
forty miles west of Sahsaram. “ The area of the old Pargana of Chaund 
is now included in the modern one of Chainpur. Chawand is a common 
place-name in Tirhut and is derived from Chamunda, a name of Durga, 
who, according to a local legend, destroyed a demon at this place.” (J. 
Beames, “ The Geography of India in the reign of Akbar (Suba Bihar), 
J. A. S. B. LIV. p. 181 ; Oldham, Journal of Francis Buchanan, 122, n. 3). 
Chainpur is shown in the I. G. Atlas. 29 A 2. 

IV. 330, L 11. [I was ] in attendance on the Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf 
Khali, who brought the emperor Babur from Kabul. 

At page 324 ante , this title is given to Daulat Khan Lodi and Dilawar 
Khan is described as his son who was “ sent to fetch Babur Professor 
Qanuugo points out that the Khan-i-Khinan mentioned here cannot be 
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Daulat Khan, as lie was no longer alive and this man must be some other 
Afghan to whom Babur or Humayun had given the title, but whom He is 
unable to identify. (Slier Shaft, p. 180). At the same time, he maintains 
that ‘Abbas has committed a blunder, because “ Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf 
Khail can be no other than Daulat Khan.” ( lb . 46 note). 

I venture to say that the Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail who is men- 
tioned here and also at 356, 357, 363, 368 and 379 infra is Dilawar Khan 
Lody. It was he who “ brought the Emperor Babur to India ” and not 
Daulat Khan. In the Farman which was issued in Babur’s name after 
the victory at Kanhwa,it is said that in the right wing were stationed “ the 
Amirs of Hind, the pillar of the State, the Khan of Khans, [ i . e. Khan- 
i-Khanan] Dilawar Khan , along with Malik Dad Kararani and Shaikh 
Gura,n.” (B. N. Tr. 567). Jauhar states that “ Khan-i-Khanan Lody ” was 
sent by Humayun with the advanced guard to Monghyr and that he was sur- 
prised and taken prisoner by a detachment sent by Shir Khan. (Stewart’s 
Tr. Rep. note 12), while ‘Abbas tells us that the Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf 
Khail who had brought Babur to India was captured by Khawas Khan at 
Mungir and put to death as a traitor by the orders of Shir Shah. (368,379 
infra). Budauni gives Dilawar Khan the son of Daulat Khan Lodi the title 
of Khan-i-Khanan and says he “ was living upto the time of the rebellion 
of Shir Khan but at last died in prison ”. (Text, I. 330, Tr. I. 436). P. 
explicitly declares that when Daulat Khan and his son Ghazi Khan 
proved false to their promises and turned traitors, Babur bestowed the 
title of Khan-i-Khanan on Dilawar Khan. (I. 202, 1. 7 f. f.). See also Ibid 
204, 1. 7 and 209, 1. 4, where Dilawar Khan is styled Khan-i-Khanan and 
Erakine, H. B. H. I. 420. 

Lastly, the Emperor Jahangir states in the account of his favourite 
Khan Jahan Lody that Daulat Khan Lody was the uncle of Khan Jahan’s 
grandfather and that when Daulat Khan died, “Dilawar Khan was hon- 
oured with the title of Khan-i-Khanan and was with Babur in the battle 
he had with Ibrahim He adds that Dilawar was taken prisoner when 
valiantly fighting in the thana of Mungir and that Shir Shah “ ordered 
him to be shut up in a wall,” because he refused to take service with him. 
“ Thy ancestors,” he said, “ were always the servants of mine; how then 
could I do this! ” (T. J. Tr. I. 87-88; 42, 1. 10 f.f.). 

IV. 331, l. 9. They 'placed before him a solid dish , xohich he did not 
know the customary way of eating. 

Dorn says that the dish is called 4 Mahcha ’ ( 4 *f*^) and that according 
to the Tdrikh-i-Faiz Bakhsh of Shiv Prasad, [a recent compilation of no 
particular authority, q. v. E. D. VIII. 175], it is also called ‘Usbekiah’. 
(II. 101). In the Ghiydsu-l-Lughdt is explained as “threads made 
out of fine wheat flour, cooked with milk and sugar, which is called in 
Arabic Atriya It would appear to have been some sort of sweet 

dish — a pudding or custard made of macaroni. In an interesting note to 
bis translation of the Akbarnama , Mr. Beveridge has pointed out that 
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“ Ashd-MaticKa” is mentioned in a Far mm issued by Sliih Tahmisp in 
connection with the reception and entertainment of Humayun in Persia 
and that it was a delicate kind of sweetmeat or confection. Hajji Dabir 
describes the as a succulent dish, but like macaroni difficult to eat. 
(Ed. Ross, 951). He also relates this curious anecdote, but the details 
are somewhat different. According to the version lie had heard, Shir 
Khan did not cut up the ‘ Mahleka ’ with his dagger, but ate it with his 
fingers. This unseemly exhibition of ill-breeding so angered Humayun 
that he ordered him to be forthwith turned out of the company. Shir 
Khan is said to have never forgotten the affront and it was the origin 
of the implacable hostility between the two men. Whichever version of 
the tale may be nearer the truth, it is interesting to find that the incident 
itself was remembered by persons living in the reign of Akbar. B. also 
had heard the anecdote and speaks of Bibur having observed Shir Khan 
“behaving in a manner which deserved censure at a banquet ”, (I. 359— 
Tr. I. 469). This independent version shows that the story was not ‘ in- 
vented’ by ‘Abbas as Prof. Qanungo suggests. ‘Abb Is Khan must have 
heard this story like the one which immediately precedes it from his 
uncle, Shaikh Muhammad, who explicitly states that he was present in 
Babur’s camp at Chanderi and took part in the siege. 

IV. 342, l. 9 . Sher Khan drew out a picked force . 

Abul Pa zl states that the battle took plaee at Siuujgarh. (A, N. I. 
l48=Tr. I. 328). This place lies on the right or south bank of the 
Ganges in a plain between that river and the Kharagpur hills and is 
situated about twelve Kos or twenty miles west of Monghyr. (See Note 
on IV. 508 post). Mr. Beveridge hazards the conjecture that Abul Fazl 
must be wrong and ‘Surajgarh’ must be a slip for Telia garb i in the Sonthal 
parganas. ( loc . cit. note). Erskine, however, follows Abul Fazl and locates 
the battlefield at Surajpur above Monghyr. (H. B. H. t II. 136). Thornton 
observes that Monghyr is situated in a position of considerable strate- 
gical importance. “The route from east to west, from Berhampore to 
Benares by Patna and Dinapur, is the only route by which the 
mountainous tract extending southward into the Ramgarh district is 
avoided; and from lying along the right bank of the Ganges, it has the 
further advantage afforded by the navigation of that great river. ” 
It may be noted that ‘Adli also was routed by Khizr or Bahidur Khan 
Gauriya in a battle fought at Surajgarh. (Tdrikh-i-Ddudi, 508 infra), 
Abul Fazl is probably right and Mr. Beveridge’s surmise, which is not 
supported by any authority of weight, seems uncalled for. 

IV. 346, last line. Hasan Khan and the Raja of Dung ar pur, Rdwal 

by name , were slain. 

There is some error here. 44 Rawal ” was the general titular designa- 
tion of all rulers of Dungarpur, as ‘Rana’ was that of their cousins, the 
Sisodia rulers of Chitor. The name of the chief who fell at Kanhwa was Udi 
(Udaya) Sinha, according to Babur’s own Memoirs. (B, N. Tr. Beveridge, 

66 
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573). The text of the passage in ‘Abbas’s chronicle must have been 
corrupt, as Dorn’s translation or paraphrase is even more egregious in 
error. His rendering is : “ Hasan Khan ben Alauel Khan of Mewat was slain 
in the territory of the Baja of Dunkerpoor.” (I. 101). Abul Fazl informs 
us that Ratoal Pratap was ruler of Dungarpur in the twenty-first year of 
Akbar’s reign and that his daughter entered the Imperial harem. (A. N. 

III. 196. Tr. III. 2T7-8). The rulers of Dungarpur arc still styled Maha- 
raioals. (I. G. s. n). 

IV. 349, l. 14. The two armies met at Lucknow. 

Jauhar’s statement about the site of the battle is more precise. He 
says that it was fought at 4 DouiV on the bank of the Giifli or Qumti. 
(Tr* Reprint, p. 3; Erskine, II, B. II II. 10 note). This is the village of 
* Deunru \ about 15 miles north of Jaunpur, F. also locates the battle 
somewhere near Jaunpur. (I. 224, 1. 17). 

IV. 350, l . 9 from foot. Sher Khan.. ...withdrew to the hills of 

Nahrkunda. 

Correctly, ‘ Bharkunda ’ which is entered as a Mahal in Sarkdr 
Sharlfabld (Blrbliiim) in the Ain. (Tr. II. 139). But Blochmann states 
that the name was extended to the whole of the Birbhum and Santal 
parganas and it is in this “ extended ” sense that it seems to be used here. 
In Blaeve’s Map, ‘ Barcunda ’ is said to extend from “Bardwan to Garhi, 
the Gate of Bengal.” (Notes on the Geography and History of Bengal in 
J. A. S. B. XLII, 1873, p. 223). Rennell calls it ‘Byrcoodali \ The pargana 
town lies about fifty miles south of Chun ar. Lat. 24°-34 / N. Long. E. 

‘Boh'nkundal ’ at p. 419 looks like another corrupt form of the same name. 
IV. 352, l . 13. Sultan Bahadur went to 1 Siirat. 

‘ Surat , here is a mistake for ‘ Sorath ’. Bahadur Shah of Gujarat fled 
from Mandu to Champaner and thence to Ahmadabad, Cambay and Diu. 
(T. A. in E. D. V. 193; Mirdt-i-Sikandari, Tr. Bayley, 390). and 
are often Confused in Persian manuscripts and even Rogers and 
Beveridge have not been able to escape the pitfall, as they speak of “ the 
fort of Junagar being in the country of Surat ”, in their translation of 
the Tiizuk i-J ahangiri. (II. 19). 

IV. 352, l. 12 from foot. M'ariif Far muli joined him [Shir Shah]. 

The tribal name is written ‘ Qarmali ’ in the C. H. I. (III. 245), probably 
because it is spelt with the dotted Qdf in the lithographed texts of the T. A. 
and But the balance of authority is undoubtedly in favour of Farmuli. 
The name must have been spelt with a *-* and not a 3 in the Mss. of the 
Tarikh-i-Shirshahi, Tdrikh-i-Daudi zu&Wdqi'dt'i-Mushtdqi , from which 
the extracts in Elliot's work were translated and also in Dorn’s translations 
from Ni‘amatulla. The authority of Abul Fazl also is in favour of the 
identical orthography. (A. N. 1. 100, Tr. 1. 251 ; Ain, Tr. II, 399, 401). A still 
higher authority— the Emperor Babur— speaks repeatedly of ‘Farmul’ 
in hi3 description of Kabul. (B. N. Tr. 200, 206, 231, 233, 235). He expli- 
citly states that the " Shaikhzadas, the descendants of Shaikh Muhammad 
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Musalman, who were so much in favour during the Afghan period in Hin- 
dustan, came originally from Far mid” ( Ibid . 220). He tells us that Farmul 
was one of the 14 sub-divisions (; tuman ) of the Kabul district. It lies 
south-east of Ghazni. Its principal village was Urghun (lb. 2 06 n.) which' is 
shown in Constable, 24 C a. Among modern writers, Erskine (H. B. H. II, 
466), Raverty (N. A. 82 note and 86) and Sir C. R. Markham all vote for 
Farmuli or Famuli. Raverty states that the Farmulis are named after the 
village of Parmul or Farmul which is situated on the river Tonchi and that 
Afghans generally do not admit their claim to be considered Afghans. We 
read in the Makhzan-i- Afghani also that “ Far mul is the name of a river 
running between the confines of Kabul and Ghazni and that the Farmulis 
were so called because they lived on its banks. Their ancestor was con- 
verted to Islam by Shaikh Muhammad Musalman, a great saint among 
the Afghans and having passed some time in his service, they style 
themselves Afghans, though they really came from Khata and Khotan”. 
(Tr. Dorn, II. 57). The Emperor Jahangir refers to the Farmulis resid- 
ing in Kabul. (T. J. Tr. I. 197 note). Sir Clements Markham tells us 
that the “ valley of Furmul is at the back of Khost, which is watered by 
the Tochi in its upper course ” and that the “ Tajiks who now inhabit it 
have one village called Urghun A (Proe. Royal Geographical Society, 
1879, pp. 47, 48). Sir E. Denison Ross (C. H. I. IV , 16) and Mr. Dames 
(Houtsma, E. I., II. 68) also write 1 Farmul \ This consensus of authorities 
leaves 110 doubt that 4 Qarmali ’ has its origin in the blunder of some 
copyist who read the initial letter amiss. 

IV. 355, L 14. When Nasib Shah ... . died. 

He is more commonly called [Nasiru-d-din] Nusrat Shah. But there is 
no reason for rejecting, as Mr. Beveridge does, (A. N. Tr. I. 832 note), the 
reading/ Nasib Khan 9 was the name he bore before he came to the throne. 
‘Nasib* seems to have been a not uncommon name in these times. 
One of the three sons of Qatlu Lohani is said, in the Makhzan-i - 
Afghani , to have been called ‘ Nasib Shah \ (Dorn, II. 115). See also A. N. 
III. 649, 1. 5; E. D. VI. 90, Blochmann, Ain , Tr. I. 520. A suburb of 
Mursbidabad in Bengal is still called Nasibpur. (Alcbar Ndma , Tr. I. 333 
note). Budauni mentions a Nasib Khan Taghuji as an Afghan Amir who 
rebelled against Muhammad ‘Adil Sur and was one of the chief adherents 
of Sikandar Sur. (I. 432, 459: Tr. 542, 593). Saiyid Nasib Khan Barha is 
mentioned by the Emperor Jahangir. (T. J. 310, 1. 3 f, f.; Tr. II. 167). 
The name of a Nasib Turkman also frequently arrests attention in the 
A. N. (Ill 314, 413, 424, 471 and 619 and the T. A., Text, 376, 1. 12). 
Nusrat Shah died about the middle of 939 A. H.— January 1533 A. C. 
OBiochmann in J. A. S. B. (XLIII) , 1874, p. 306). 

LV. 355, h 26, Mihr Sultan died on her way to the pargana of Kay at 

Garcin de Tassy’s reading of the place-name is Kant, (p. 74). 
(Kayat) is most probably a miswriting of ^ (Kant) with the dot mis- 
placed, Kant and Gola were two parganas in the Sarkdr of Budaun. {Ain, 
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Tr. II. 289) and are now included in Shahjahanpur district. Kant is in Lat, 
27°-4(y N„ Long. 79°-51 / E., and is shown in Constable's Atlas, PL 28 A b. 

It is situated about ten miles south-west of the modern town of Shahja- 
hanpur, which was founded by Bahadur Khan Daudzai some time before 
1059 A. H. 1649 A. C. ( Maasiru-l-Umara , 1.415). Shahjahanpur district 
is in Rohilkhand and has a very large Afghan population. Mihr Sultan 
was probably going to settle with her relatives there. Kant and Gola are 
mentioned as the jagirs of ‘Isa Khan Sarwani at 384 infra. 

IV. 357, l . 27. The Raja of the fort of RoJitcis and Churaman , the Raja’s 
naib. 

‘Abbas does not give the name of the Raja, but says that his minister 
was a Brahman named Churaman. Abul Fazl makes the Kaja himself a 
Brahman and gives him the name of Chintaman. (A. N. 1. 153, Tr. I. 335). 
F. calls the Raja Hart Kishen. (I. 225 1). Dorn follows ‘Abbas (I. 137), but 
Erskine speaks of the Raja as ‘ Hari Kishan Birkisf (II. B. H. II. 147). 
‘Churaman' [ChuAamani] and [Chintamani] are both used in Sans- 
krit for certain kinds of gems or jewel-ornaments and are liable to be 
confused with each other by Musalman scribes. The sobriquet which has 
been read by Erskine as Barkis y) seems to be a misreading or redupli- 
cation of Harkishen Some copyist who had found it in the margin 

of an old manuscript as a variant wrote it side by side with in the 

body of the text, and this came to be read as 7. (Barkis) and understood 
as a part or adjunct of the name itself. 

IV. 359, l . 8 . [lie said]: 4 If you do not admit him into the forty I will 
take poison and die at your door’ 

This is the old Hindu custom which is known in Gujarat as ‘ Traga ' 
andinMalwa and elsewhere as 4 Chandi (Malcolm, Central India, Ed. 
1832, II. 137). Another arresting example of it will be found in B. who 
says that when xAkbar put under arrest Yusuf Khan, the ruler of Kashmir, 
(who had come to his Court under the safe-conduct promised by Bhagwan- 
das Kachhwa of Amber) and talked of putting Yusuf to death, the Raja, 
from a sense of honour, stabbed himself with a dagger and threatened to 
put an end to his own life. (II. 353; Tr. Lowe, 364). There is an allusion to 
Traga in the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Text 328, Bayley's Tr. 433) also. Some 
blood-curdling tales of the actual performance by 4 Charans ' of this ghast- • 
ly rite are narrated by Forbes. (Ras Mala, Reprint, II. 262, 263, 387, 429; 
Enthoven, Tribes *>nd Castes of Bombay, 1 . 284-5 ; Yule,H. J. s . v . Traga). 
For the derivation of Traga , which is much disputed, see my * Notes on 
Hobson Jobson' in the Ind. Ant. LVIII, 1929, p. 210. It seems to me to 
be a perversion by metathesis of the Gujarati 4 tagado ' which is derived 
from the Arabic 

IV. 364, l . 7 from foot Pargana of Munir Shaikh Yuliya, where they 

heard that Sultan Mahmud Barri , the King of 
Gaur , was come. Birlds went out to meet him . 

Read, “ where Sultan Mahmud, the King of Gaur, was come. Barri 
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Birlas went out to meet him”. The printer has dislocated and jumbled 
the words. It was ‘ Barri Birlas’ who went out to meet the Sultan. 

‘ Barri’ was not the sobriquet of Mahmud the King of Gaur, but the name 
of an Amir of the Birlas tribe who was in HuinaymTs service. Gulbadau 
speaks of him as 1 Mir Bardi Beg \ (Text, 22, 1.13; Tr. 106). Dorn calls him 
‘ Huri Birlas ’ (I. 112), but he involves himself in another sort of error, 
when he makes his author state that ‘lluri’ Birlas and Kkan-i-Khanan 
Yusuf Khail were “both Afghans (76. 111). The latter only was an 
Afghan. The Birlas is a Chaghatai or Jaghatai clan. The name may perhaps 

be read as ‘Hari’ or ‘Huri Birlas,’ as ^ H ->* and another Hi* t 
are mentioned in the Zafarndma of Yazdi. (II. 26, last line and 59, 1. 2). 
But ‘ Barri ’ or ‘ Bari 9 may be correct as Garcin tie Tassy calls him Pari 
Barlas. (l.c. 83, 84). A Pari Beg who was Mir-i-Shikar— Chief Huntsman— 
of Shah ‘Abbas of Persia brought falcons as presents to Jahangir. (T. J. 
280, 1. 5 f.f.=II. 107). Barri Birlas is again mentioned by ‘Abbas himself 
on this very page (1. 9 f. f.) and on 365 (1. 4). 

Muner or Manor lies 20 miles west of Patna and the Son used to join the 
Ganges there in the days of Abul Fazl (Ain, Tr. II. 150) and also of 
Pennell, whose Atlas was compiled in 1772. The junction now takes place 
about ten miles higher up. It is called the ‘ Manor of Shaikh Yahya/ 
because a saint of that name who was the father of another Pir named 
Sharafu-d-din is buried there. Shaikh Shurafu-d-dm Maneri was a great 
Sufi and his writings on the mortification of the human passions and desires 
were greatly admired by Akbar (J?n, Tr. I. 48 note, and 103; HI. 370), 
as well as by Aurangzeb. (M aanir-i-Alarngiri in E. D. VII. 161). Shaikh 
Sharafu-d-dln died in 782 H.= 1380-1 A. C. Maner is in Lat. 25 -7 / N., 
Long. 84°-50 / E. (Th.). Sikandar Lody as well as Babur paid a visit to the 
saint’s tomb. (462 infra ; B. N. Tr. 666; P. I. 211, 1. 4). 

IV, 365, h 3. Muyid Beg , son of Sultan Mahmud , and Jahangir KulU 
son of Ibrahim , Bdyazul , Mir Nurka . 

The names as printed are more likely to mislead than enlighten 
the reader. Muyyad Beg was the son of Sultan Muhammad Duldai (not 
Sultan Mahmud of Bengal). Sultan Muhammad Duldai Birlas was an 
old servant of Babur and is mentioned frequently in his Memoirs. (B. N. 
Tr. 294, 295, 465, 466, 582, 638, 686). Mirza Haidar tells us that Jahangir 
Quli was the son of Ibrahim Begchik. ( Tdrikh-i-Rasliidi , Tr. 470). He is 
called Ibrahim Beg Chabuk or Chapuk in the A. N. (1. 149— Tr. I. 330), 
Mir Nurka may be an error for Mir Nur Beg who is frequently mention- 
ed in Babur’s Memoirs. See Note on IV. 276, 1. 5 i. f. ante. 

IV. 368, l 1. [ShirKhan\ went by icay of Jharkand to lihotds . 

‘Jharkhand ' [‘Forest region’], is a geographical expression of very 
extensive and indefinite connotation. Blochmann writes that in the 
Akbar-nama, the whole tract from Birbhum and Pachet to Ratanpur in 
Central India and from Rhotasgarh in South Bihar to the frontier of 
Orissa is called* Jharkhand ’or * Jungle-land \ (Notes on Chutia Nagpur, 
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Pachet and Palamau in J. A. S. B. Vol. XL, 1871, p. 111). It is not a 
clear-cut topographical designation and is generally used for the hilly 
and forest region of Cbutia Nagpur from Rhotas to Birbhum and perhaps, 
further. 

IV. 368, l. 30. Sher Khan sent Khawds Khan against Maharta, Zaminddr. 

The name of this man is so written in all the chronicles, but the 
correct form is, perhaps, Bharat The Cheruhs are mentioned by Abul 
Fazl as the principal zamindars in Ramgarh, Chai Champa and Pundag 
in Palamau. (im, Tr. II. 154 note). The Rajas of Palamau were Cheruhs 
and Partab the son of Balbhadra Cheruh who was Raja in the time of 
Shah Jahan was, after two invasions, compelled to pay tribute to the 
Mughal Emperor in 1642-43 A. C. Seventeen years afterwards, the country 
was finally conquered and annexed to the Empire by Aurangzeb (1660 
A. C.). I have cited before Blochmann’s article in the J. A. S. B. (XL. 
1871) on Chutia Nagpur, Pachet and Palamau. To that article he has 
appended an informative postscript or Note by Mr. L. R. Forbes, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner of Palamau at the time. This local antiquary 
writes thus of Bharat Cheruh: “The fort of Deogan, one of the three 
strongest forts of Palamau which is mentioned in the Badishdh Ndma , (the 
two others being Kothi and Kunda), was built by Bharat Rai, a renowned 
border chieftain, more probably a bold and successful cattle-lifter ”. (p. 
131). Of another fort called Mangarh or Tarhasi [theNarsiof th cAlamgir- 
nama\ it is said that it was “originally built by Mansingh, a Raksel, but 
taken possession of by the Cheruhs under this Bharat Red (Ibid. 131). 
These local traditions are not, perhaps, without value and they may 
provide a clue to the determination of the real name of “ the renowned 
border chieftain ”, who appears to have harassed Shir Khan to some pur- 
pose and to have been regarded by him as an opponent whom it was 
absolutely necessary to crush. 

IV. 376, l. 12. Husain Khan Nirak [teas sent with Humayun 9 s queen]. 

Garcin de Tassy’s reading is 4 Sarak \ ( l . c. 97), Dorn calls him 4 Husain 
Khan SurJc 9 , and says “he was then highly advanced in years ” (I. 123). 
‘Khizr Khan Surk 1 (^ j -) is mentioned by B. (Text, I. 364, Tr. 474), 
Ni‘amatulla (E. D. V. 115) and others, as governor of Bengal under Shir 
Shah. But he is called Khizr Khan BairaJc in Elliot’s version of ‘Abbas, 
(p. 390, infra). SurJc was the name of one of the ancestors of the Lodi 
tribe. SurJc ‘Umar was the paternal uncle of Malik Shahu, whose son 
was Baseen, whose son was Bahrain, whose son was Kala, whose son was 
the (Sultan) Buhlul Lody. (Dorn, II. 51). A saint named Hasan SurJc 
Batani is also mentioned in the MaJchzan-i- Afghani (IK II. 120). SurJc is, 
probably, correct, * Nirak ’ and * Bairak 9 must be errors. 4 Bairak 9 Niazi 
also, on 416, 1. 8 infra , should, perhaps, be read as SurJc Niazi. 

IVl 377, l. 13 from foot. He [Shir Khan] seated himself on the throne 

and strucJc coins and caused the Khutba 

to be read in Ms own name. 
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TKe year in which Shir Shah took that title and assumed the rights 
and privileges of an independent sovereign has been variously given as 
945 by Elphinstone, Thomas and Vincent Smith (0. H. I. 326), but 946 or 
947 by others. His coins of 946 H. are not uncommon and there was one 
dated 945 H. in the Marsden collection (C. P. K. D. 397 note), but the date 
on it was not clearly defined. Better specimens however have been now 
discovered and at least four are registered in Mr. Nelson Wright's 
‘Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Dehli', Nos. 1040 A, 1040 B, 
1257 and 1270 A. (See also p. 386). Mr. N. K, Bhattasali has also 
described three other rupees which are of a different type, but exhibit 
the same date. (Islamic Culture, January 1936). He places the coronation 
of Shir Shah somewhere about the middle of Safar 945 H. Prof. Qanungo’s 
contention (Sher Shah, pp. 205-208), that he assumed the title only after 
the battle of Chausa in 946 H. is thus proved to be unsound and Thomas 
appears to have been right in holding that he “ assumed the title of Shah or 
King of Bihar ” during the isolation of Humayun in Bengal, (op. c it. 393). 
IV. 377, l. 3 from foot. The young men of the army came in crowds 

and danced, as is the custom of the Afghans. 

This incidental reference to Afghan ‘ folk-dances ’, of which there are 
several modes, is interesting. Elphinstone gives the following descrip- 
tion of an Afghan dance, called ‘ Ghoomboor which he had witnessed. 

“Prom ten to twenty men or women stand up in a circle A 

person stands within the circle to sing and play on some instrument. 
The dancers go through a number of attitudes and figures, shouting, 
clapping their hands and snapping their fingers. Every now and then, 
they join hands and move slow or fast according to the music, all joining 
in the chorus ”. (Account of the Kingdom of Caubool, I. 311). When the 
Emperor Jahangir visited Kabul in the second year of his reign, he had 
the Arghashtdq dances performed before him. (T. J. 51, 1 . 6 f.f. ; Tr. 1 . 107 
and Note). The Burhan-i-QatV a defines as “a dance by girls or 

young men, accompanied with singing and the clapping of hands ”. 

IV. 378, l. 17. Mahesar was Baja of Bhopal. 

Below at p. 391, ‘Abbas himself is made to say by the translator that 
* Bhopal ’ was the name of the Raja and not of the town or country. * Bho- 
pal’ is there said to have “possessed the country of Bijagarh and Tamha 
(var. Mabhar).” According to Dorn’s version, “Peemgur and Mahoor were 
possessed by Bhopal (I. 124). M. de Tassy also states that “Baja Bhopal 
possessed Bijagarh and Mihra.” ( loc . cit. 101, 120). Abul Fazl records that 
“ when Humayun arrived at Agra (in 943 A. H.), Bhopal, who was in 
Bijagarh (in Nimar) finding the fort of Mandu empty , boldly entered 
it ”. (A. N. I. 145=Tr. 1. 322. See also E. D. VI. 18). What ‘Abbas really 
states here is that ‘ Bhupal was Raja of Mahesar (Variant, Mabhar, 
i.e. Nimar?). Bijagarh is about sixty miles south of Mandu and about 
the same distance north-west of BurhaDpur. It is now in the Nimar 
district of Indor State and Khargon— a place in its neighbourhood 
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— is the district headquarters. * Tamha ’ [variants * Mabhar ’ and* Mihra/ 
q. v. Tassy, 120], must be a miswriting of J W Namhar, i. e . Nimar. The 
importance of the town of Bhopal dates only from about 1735 A. 0., in 
which it was founded. (E. D, VIII. 50). It was an insignificant village 
before that, and is never mentioned in any old chronicle. Bijagarh, 
Khargon and Nimar are all shown in Constable’s Atlas, PI. 27. 

IV. 378, L 20. MalUi Khan put his seal at the head of the letter * which 
he sent . 

The story of the seal is told by ‘Abbas incompletely and not quite 
fairly. He has suppressed the material fact that the provocation was 
first given by S’llr Shah himself, and not by Qadir Shah, as his mode of 
relating the event implies. F. (II. 273) and Nizamu-d-dln Ahmad (X. A. 
B91) state in the Malwa Sections of their chronicles that when Humayun 
invaded Bengal and took possession of Gaur, Shir Khan addressed to 
Qadir Shah and other rulers, a Far man urging them to harry and ravage 
the Agra province and other Mughal territories in the vicininty of Malwa, 
with a view to effect a diversion in his own favour. As Shir Khan had 
placed his seal at the top of this Far man , Qadir Shah affixed his own seal 
in exactly the same spot, in his reply. Mallu Khan had, before this, 
assumed the imperial style and title of Qadir Shah and had even struck 
coins in his own name. (Numism. Suppl. No. XI to the J. A. S. B. (1909), 
Art. 63, p. 316). He consequently regarded Shir Khan’S arrogation of 
superiority and suzerainty as an affront and declared that self-respect 
and kingly dignity required that he should get even with and mete out 
to Shir Khan the same treatment which he had thought fit to mete out to 
himself. Erskine tells the story in the same way. (H. B. H. II. 430). The 
etiquette in regard to the fixing of seals was very strict. Babur complains 
that “ Shah Beg Arghun had the incivility to seal his letter to me in the 
middle of the reverse, where Begs seal if writing to Begs or a great Beg 
if writing to one of the lower circle ”. ( Baburnama , Tr. Beveridge, 332). 
Morier explains that when the King of Persia writes to an inferior, the 
seal is affixed to the top, when to an equal, it is placed at the foot of the 
letter, or on a separate piece of paper.” (First Journey to Persia, 219). 
See also Briggs, IV. 371 note. Chardin gives us some very curious and 
interesting information on the Persian code of epistolary etiquette. 

IV. 380, Z. 2. Humayun arranged his army and came to Kanauj . 

This “ irretrievable rout ” of the Chaghtais is generally said to have 
taken place at Qanauj, but the actual site was somewhere in Hardoi 
district and on the other side of the Ganges, at some miles distance from 
Qanauj itself. (I. G. XIV. 371). ‘Abbas states elsewhere (419 infra) that 
Shir Shah built a city on the spot where he had gained his victory and 
called it'ShirSur’ ( Rede Shergarh). This Shergarhis situated about 
four Eos from Qanauj. 

IV. 382, l. 2. Ghazi Mujli. 

The TariWi-Dwdi calls him 4 Ghazi Mahli’ (482 post) mi B. 
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IV. 383, 1. 5. 


and F. (I. 229) have the same reading. The A. speaks of him as 

* Mahldar 9 (234). Firishta (I. 229, 1. 7 f.f.) and B. (I. 376=Tr. 487) say 

he was s* 31 ^ “ one of the confidential and intimate per- 

sonal attendants ” of Islam Shah. He was probably a man employed in 
the ‘ Mahl \ i. e. the female apartments or Seraglio. He is spoken of as 
“ Mahram ”, because he had the entry of the harem and may have been 
one of the eunuchs in charge of the wives and concubines of the Sultan. 

Erskine speaks of him as one of the chief officers of the Household. 
(H. B. H. II. 451). The right reading is, most probably, ‘Mahli’, but 
or was an Afghan name, e . g. Malhi Qattal, and it may have 
been his own name or that of his father. 

IV. 382, l 11. Kutb Khan Banet. 

This sobriquet also assumes several forms. He is again called 

* Banet* on p. 387 infra , but some Mss. of this chronicle have the reading 
‘Man-ib’. {Ibid, footnote). In the T. A. (235), F. (I. 229) and the Tarikh- 
i-Daudi (481 infra), he is called 4 Naib\ and Dorn has‘Nasib\ (1. 116, 
118, 126). Shir Khan had a son named Qutb Khan, who must have been 
called Qutb Khan Sur. A Qutb Khan Mochi-Khail is mentioned by 
‘Abbas at p. 350 and Qutb Khan Lody at 381 supra. There was also a 
Qutb Khan Niazi. (Ahmad Yadgar in E. D. V. 43). Perhaps or rr* 
is an error for Batani, or tS 1 ?. Baitani, the name of another Afghan 
tribe. Hajji Khan Batani is mentioned at 378 ante note and Dorn, (1. 126). 
The name of Adam Khan Batni is found in Dorn, I, 128 and that of Fath 
Khan Batni in Budauni.(II. 33=Tr. II. 27). But the balance of authority 
appears to be in favour of 

IV. 383, l 5. [Shir Shah sent] Barmazid Gur [in pursuit of Humayun]. 

All the Musalman chroniclers are unanimous in calling him Barmazid 
(T. A. 235, 1. 10; F. I. 230, 1. 20; B. I. 379— Tr. 490), but Prof. Qanungo 
has in his monograph on Shir Shah hazarded the conjecture that this 
man was a Rajput named ‘Brahmaditya or Brahmajit Gaur’. {op. cit. 
197, 225, 369). It is therefore necessary to stress the fact that Mazid and 
Barmazid were and are common names among Afghans as well as ur s. 
A Mazid who was the chief man of Indarab and Auzun Mazid Bag a i 
are mentioned in the histories of Timur. (E. D. III. 401, 491). Several ot er 
persons bearing the name, e. g. Shaikh Mazid Beg, Mir Mazid Taghai an 
Mazid Beg Tarkhan Arghun, are mentioned in the Bdburndma. { t. * 
27, 131, 167 and 51). The great leap of 25 feet across a gorge which is 
described by the Akhund Darveza was taken by the horse of a Sadozi 
named Barmazid. This Barmazid was the brother of the famous Khan 
Kaju who was a contemporary of Humayun and flourished about 956 H. 
(Raverty, N. A., 202, 227). Abul Fazl states that when Humayun marched 
to Bangash in 959 H., with a view to punish the rebellious Afghans, the 
first tribe attacked was the ‘Abdur Rahmani, the last the Barmazidi . (A. 
N. I. 323— Tr. I. 598). This clearly shows that Barmazid was an Afghan 
mine. 

5T 
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Gur or Kur also is a not uncommon sobriquet. Babur mentions a Mirak 
Gur (or Kur) who was the Diwan of Bad‘iu-z-zamin Mirza. (B. N. 328). 
Abul Fazl speaks of Idi Kur or Gur (A. N. III. 298=Tr. III. 441) and 
Maqshd ‘Ali Kur or Gur. (Ibid, III.304=Tr. III. 450). This last name oc- 
curs also in the T* A. (249, 1. 12=E. D. V. 259). Mir Husain Kur (or Gur) 
was one of the nobles of Timur. (Malfuzat in E. D. III. 404). In the 
Tdr'ikh'i-Dcludi, the subject of this note is styled Barmazid Siir (485, 486), 
but this also indicates that the author who was himself an Afghan, was 
sure that the person intended was an Afghan and not a Hindu. 

IV. 383, l. 10. The Emperor Humayiin told Amir Sayxjid Amiruddln. 

The name has been miswritten or misread. The person to whom 
Humayun told the story was Mir Sayyid Raf^iu-d-din tji. (Jauhar, Tr. 
fiepriht, 38; A. N. I. 167, Tr. I 355; Dorn, 1. 128; Tassy, 109). He was one 
of the most learned men of his day and the leader of the ‘Ulama. (402 
infra). Abul Fazl states that he was a Husaini Sayyid from Shiraz and 
that Humaytm went to his house and took counsel with him on the morning 
after Ms arrival in Agra after the defeat. Mir Kaf'iu-d-dm was the teacher 
arid patron as well as relative of Abul Fazl’s father, Shaikh Mubarak, and 
there is a long account of him in the Jin , (Tr. III. 423-4). He died in 954 
H. He is called Mir because He was a Sayyid. He was not an Amir. 

IV. 385, l. 12 from foot. One Shaikh Gaddi was in Gujarat to whom 

he [Bairam Beg] did good service. 

The meaning of the author is just reversed in the translation. It was 
Shaikh Gadai who had rendered “ good service ” to Bairam. Cf. what 
Nizamu-d-dlu Ahmad says : “At this time, the dignity of &addrat-i-Mama- 
lik (the office of Lord Chief Justice) was conferred upon Shaikh Gadai, 

through the interest of the Khan-i-Khanan [Scil. Bairam Khan], who 

remembered the kindness which he had received from the Shaikh during 
the time of his exile in Gujarat (T. A. Trans, in E. D. V. 259). Abul 
Fazl tells us that Shaikh Gadai had behaved well to Bairam Khan and 
showed him kindness during the time of his [Bairam’s] sojourn in Gujarat. 
(A. N. II. 20 : =Tr. II. 36). Tassy also understands the sentence to mean 
that Shaikh Gadai had tendered his good offices to and accompanied 
Bairam part of the way until he left the province. ( loc . cit. 112). 

IV. 388 f l . 11. Shaikh Ahmad Sarwdni who was the grand-father of 
Shaikh Malhi Kayal. 

According to the Afghan Genealogies, Shaikh Mulhi Qattdl was the 
son of Shaikh Sulaiman Dana, the son of Ahmad Jawanmard, the son of 
Musa, son of Mahmud, son of Maulana Gukbur , son of Suri, son of 
Sarpal, son of Sarbani. (Dorn, II. 52. See also Ibid , I. 129 and II. 27> 
This shows that Shaikh Malhi was the great-grandson of Maulana Gukbur, 
■who was the great-grandson of Sarbani. Shaikh Bayazid Sarwani, the 
grandfather of ‘Abbas, is given the sobriquet of ‘Kalkapur’ by Dowson, 
but it is clear from this pedigree that ‘Kalkapur’ is a mistranscription 
or misreading of some personal name like ‘ Gukbur \ ‘Gugbur’ or 
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‘Guzbur’, and not a place-name. M. de Tassy calls the Shaikh Mulhi 
‘Quital' and speaks of his grandfather as ‘Shaikh' Ahmad %dkbor 
Sarwani/ (p. 115). 

The name of the Saint reminds one of Shaikh Mali or Malhi who , is 
stated to have written a History of the conquest of Swat by the Yusufzais 
between 1413 and 1421 A. G. It is said to be the earliest known work in 
Pushtu. (T. H. Thornton’s Art. on Punjab Literature and Folklore in 
J. R. A. S. 1885, p. 389; Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, I. 238, 
s. v . Afghanistan). The sobriquet is spelt 4 Kayal > by Dowson, but 4 QattaF 
by Dorn and De Tassy and this seems to be more correct, as it is assigned 
to several other Saints also, e. g. Sayyid Sadru-d-dxn Raju Qattal,. who 
was the brother of the still more renowned Shaikh Jalalu-d-din Makhdum- 
i Jahanian and died in 806 H. ( Ain , Tr. III. 371-2; F. II. 417-8; Beale, 
Miftdh, 98). Another member of the same family, Sayyid Sultan Ahmad 
is also styled Qattal and Jalalpur in Shujabad tahsil , Multan district, is 
called Jalalpur-PinwUd or Jalalpur of the Pir , because he died and is 
buried there. (I. G. XIV. 16) . Shaikh Yusuf Qattal lies buried in Dehli and 
his mausoleum near the mosque in Kharki was built in 903 H. (F. Cooper, 
op. cit . 94; Xsdr, 1. 23). Another saint Jamal Qattal , who was a disciple of 
Shaikh Sharafu-d-din Maneri, is mentioned by Abul Fazl. (Ain, Tr. III. 
370). Still another named Mu‘mu-d-din Qattal, who was the grandfather 
of the more famous Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, is buried at Jaunpur. 
(Houtsma, E. I., III. 687). The raison d'etre of the epithet also is stated 
by Firishta. (II. 417, 1. 9 f.f). 

IV. 389, Z. 9 from foot. But the Kdzi'dli spoke ill of us and said . 

The manuscript used seems to have read 1 high’, 4 exalted’, 4 chief \ 
but the correct lection is undoubtedly, ‘All J*. We know that Qazi ‘Ali 
was deputed in 986 A. II. to the Punjab to make inquiries respecting the 
lands held in rent-free tenure. He was directed “ to resume the old tenures, 
to measure them and to include them all in one district (Budauni, II. 
254— Lowe II. 261 ; see also A.N.Tr.III. 343). He was appointed Bakhshi 
in 987 H. (A. N. Tr. III. 423) and killed in Kashmir in 999 H. (Ain, Tr. 
Bloclimann, I. 346). 

IV. 390, Z. 9. A short time afterwards , he [ Mir Sayyad Hamid 
Bukhari] tons himself slain . 

As Sayyid Hamid was killed in fighting against the Tdrikis „ or 
llaushanais , towards the end of 994 H. (A. N. III. 510 — Tr. 1IT. 777 ; 
T. A. 371, 1. 9— E. D. V. 455; B. II. 354— Lowe, 366; Blochmann, Ain , Tr. 
I. 397), the allusion furnishes an important piece of internal evidence for 
fixing the inner limit of the date of composition of the Tdrikh-i~&hir 
Bhdhi, See my note on Vol. IY. 301 supra . 

IV. 390, Z. 16. The hills of Padmdn and Girjhdk . 

4 Padman’ is an error for O^ 1 , Nadnan, i.e. 4 Nadna\ ‘Nandana’ot 
* Ninduna * of p. 389 supra . 4 Girjhak and Nandna* are both in the Salt 
k Range— the Gakhkhar country— and are both mentioned in juxtaposition 
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jn Dorn (I. 129— E. D. V. 114) and also by the Emperor Jahangir. (T. J. 
Text, 61, 1. 3 f. f.=Tr. I. 81 ; 91, 1. 3 f. f .=Tr. I. 129). Nandna lies about 
twelve miles distant from Jhelam town, Lat. 32°-43 / , Long. 73°-17'. It is 
a place of strategic importance and was captured by Mahmud of Ghazni. 
It stands on a rocky hill which commands the route across the outer Salt 
Range. Girjhaklies near Jalalpur in Pind Dadan Khan tahsil of Jhelum 
district, Jalalpur is situated about thirty miles south of Jhelum, in a 
narrow valley extending between the river and the eastern extremity of 
the Salt Range. It is one of the great passages of the Jhelum on the route 
from Afghanistan to India and is supposed by Elphinstone, Cunningham, 
Chesney and others to have been the site of Alexander’s battle with 
Porus.Lat. 32°-39 / , Long. 73°-26'. (Thornton; I. G. XIV. 14). Constable, 
PI. 24 E a. Girjhak and Nandana’ are both mentioned by Minhaj. In 
the T. N. (Text, 179, last line), he specifies in the list of Iltutmish’s 
conquests, two places, the names of which were read by Baverty as 
“ Nandanah and Gujah or Kujah ”, (Tr. 627). There can be little doubt 
that the right reading is not Gujak, but Girjha (k). 

IV. 397, l. 6 from foot. Bhaia Pur an Mai sent 600 elephants, hut 

did not himself come out. 

Puran Mai, the son of Silhadi, is styled ‘ Purabi ’ by Ni'amatulla, 
Silhadi is said to have been a * Tuar ’ by Tod (A. A. R., Ed. Crooke. I. 356), 
but a Gehlot [or Guhilot] by the T. A. (231, 1. 15) and Dorn (II. 104 notes). 
The question is not easy to decide, but the latter opinion seems to be 
invalidated by the fact that one of the wives of Silhadi was Durga, a 
daughter of the Rana, ( Soil . of Chitor). (Ha) ji Dabir, Z. W. 225, 1. 5f. f.). 
Elsewhere, the Hajji states that the mother-in-law of Bhupat, the sod 
of Silhadi, was the mother of Vikramajit, the son of Rana Sanga, i.e. 
Bhupat had married a daughter of Rana Sanga. ( lb . 227, 1. 2). The T- A. 
also avers that the daughter-in-law Wif] of Durgavati, the wife of 
Silhadi, was the daughter of Sanga. (506, 1. 2). The Mirat-i-Sikandari 
also says that the wife of Silhadi 's son Bhupat was the Rana’s daughter 
(266, 1. 10), while F. speaks of Durgavati herself as the daughter of Sanga. 
(11.221, 1. 2 f.f.). We can scarcely expect the Musalman annalists to have 
been accurately informed about the family history and matrimonial 
connections of the Rajput princes, but it stands out clearly, notwith- 
standing some discrepancies, that Silhadi or his son was connected by 
marriage with the reigning house of Chitor. It is quite possible that both 
Silhadi and his son had taken wives from that house. The practice is not 
at all unusual among Rajputs, though Sir E. Clive Bayley was puzzled 
by it on account of imperfect acquaintance with Hindu customs. ( hoc . 
Cit. 365 Note). But as a Gehlot can never marry a female of his own 
tribe, Silhadi must have belonged to some other sept. 

In this connection, it may be worth while to note that * Purabiya ’ is 
said by Tod to have been one of the 24 branches of the Chauh&ns. (op. cit.). 
In the Sanskrit poetical history of the Rajas of Rewa which hat beep 
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summarised by Dr. Hiranand Shastri, Puranmal is described as a des- 
cendant of Hammira, the Chauhan. (Memoirs of the Arch. Survey of 
India, No. XXI, (1925), p. 6). If this is correct, Silhadi also must have 
been a Chauhan. But the better opinion seems to be that ‘ Purabiya ’ 
means nothing more than ‘ Eastern ’ and all Rajputs were called ‘Purabiya’ 
in Malwa, because they came from Purab— the Ganges- Jumna Duab and 
Oude — because these districts were situated to the east of that province. 
Hajji Dabir states that Medini Rai was the title given to Rai Chand 
Purabiya (213, 1. 9), and he mentions several other Rajputs also who are 
styled ‘ Purabiya ’, e. g. Gangu Purabiya, Lord of Maudasa, (226, 1. 9), 
Hemkaran Purabiya, (107, 1. 1), and others. The T. A. also speaks of 
Bajputan-i-purabiya, as a general term, (584, 1. 5) and appends the 
epithet ‘ Purabiya ’ to the name not only of Silhadi himself (587, last 
line), but to that of a man called Shadi Khan (586, 1. 4). 

In these circumstances, the balance of authority points to Silhadi 
having been neither a Gehlot nor a Chauhan, and Tod is probably right 
in making him a Tuar or Tonwar. This conclusion is borne out by 
the Emperor Jahangir, who in a detailed notice of one of his Amirs, 
named Nahar Khan, declares that he was the grandson of Narsinha Deva, 
the brother of Puran Mai Tonwar jy y of Raisin. (T. J. 365, 1. 21). The 
‘Aligarh text has * Lulu and some Mss. have A or J J y. , but these are 
all mistranscriptions of J y* or Jyy, as Mr. Beveridge has clearly shown 
in his note. (Tr. II. 268). 

IV. 398, l. 3. Fa th Khan Jat had been in rebellion in Kayula. 

Rede Qahula, i.e. ‘Kot Kahula’, as in Dorn. (I. 134). It is men- 
tioned in the T. J. also. (77, 1. 6; Tr. 1. 160). It was in Sarkar Depalpur 
of the Lahore Suba. (Am, Tr. II. 332). It lies about seven miles north of 
the Sutlej in Montgomery district, Punjab. Lat. SO 0 -!!' N., Long. 73°-36 / 
E. Satgarha (1. 11) also is in Montgomery district and lies “about 
thirteen miles east of Gugera on one of the projecting points of the high 
bank, which marks the limit of the windings of the Ravi on the east.” 
(Cunningham, A. G. I. 242). The name is said to mean * seven castles’, 
but none of them now exist. Lat. 31°-0 / N„ Long. 73°-0 / . Constable, PI. 
24 E b. The mausoleum of Mir Chakar Rind is at Satgarha. 

IV. 398, l. 13. I am going to seize M ahla. 

* Mahla ’ is not the name of any place which' it was intended to capture. 
What Haibat Khan wanted to do was to take the Mahal (the ddgh tea 
medial) of the contingent which Chakar [Chaqar or Jaghar] Rind was 
bound to maintain. Chakar was therefore asked to “keep his forces 
ready ”, so that the horses could be branded on the spot according to 
regulations. Four lines lower down on this very page, Haibat Khan is 
made to say, “I shall take your Muster (Mahal) at Depalpur”. De 
Tassy renders it correctly thus : “qu’il prepare done son armee et j’en 
passerai in revue ”. (p. 125). B. uses the phrase dhgh-u-mcd\alli. (II. 206, 
Jtiowe, Tr. 209=E. D. V, 522). 
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IV. 398, l 5 from foot. Path Khan Jat sent Shaikh Ibrahim , son of 

Kuib ‘ Mam , Shaikh Farid to Haibat Khan . 
The Qutb-i-‘Alam Shaikh Farid:[i-Shakarganj] who lies buried at 
Ajodhan or Pak-Pattan died, according to Musalman hagiologists, either 
in 664 or 668 A. H., i. e. in the 13th century A. C. (Beale, Miftah , 63 ; 3m, 
Tr. Ill, 364), and it is impossible for a person living in the 16th to have 
been either his son or his ‘ nephew as Dorn has it. (I. 135). The word 
J is here used loosely for ‘ descendant’, (q. v. 371 Note 2 ante). Prof. 
Qanungo has been misled by Dowson’s wrong translation, (op. cit, 310). 

IV. 399, l. 9 from foot. Path Jang Khan in the country of Multan 

founded a city which he called 4 Shergarh \ 

This Shergarh is still in existence and lies “ on the right bank of the 
Riyah, about twenty miles to the south-east of Satghara”. (Raverty, Mihran, 
360 note). Constable, 24 E b. Prof. Qanungo conjectures that it must be 
either 4 Sher Shah/ about 8 miles south-west of Multan or 4 Shahgarh \ 27 
miles in the same direction (313 note), but Raverty suggestion hits the 
mark much better in every respect. This Shergarh is mentioned also by 
B. (II. Text, 155-6; Tr. 159, 160), as near Jahni or Channi (Chunian) and 
it contains the Mausoleum of Shaikh Daud Channiwal. 

IV. 403, footnote. The Shaikhs a das of Bar nawa and the Shaikh - 

zadas of Bhandner [complained to Shir Shah]. 

There was a Mahal named Rarnawa in Sarkdr Dehli, Suba Dehli. 
{Jin, Tr. II. 286). Rarnawa lies about sixteen miles north-west of 
Mirat on the right bank of the Hindau. (Th.). It is supposed to be 
the Varanavata, to which the Pandavas retired on their expulsion, 
and where Duryodhana attempted to burn them to death. Lat. 29°-7 / 
N., Long. 77°-29 / E. This 4 Bhandner 9 may be an error for 4 Pundir ; (j* «U) 
or ‘Pundri\ which was also in the same Sarkdr . Pundri is shown in 
Constable, 25 B c. It is a place of some antiquity. It is most probably 
identical with the ‘Banadri’ of Wassaf. See Note on III. 36, 1. 15 ante . 
IV. 406, footnote. Shortly after the beginning of 951 H., he [Shir 
Shah] must have started for Chitor , marching 
during the hot weather , passing the rains in 
Kachwdra , and then occupying the closing months 
of 952 and the beginning of 953 with the siege of 
Kdlinjar . This makes the chronology very plain. 

It is permissible to point out that instead of making the chronology 
plain, this would make it inconceivably confused and utterly impossible, 
as Shir Shah died on the 10th or 11th of Rab 4 i I. 952 H. There is some 
inadvertence or typographical error here and the years should be read as 
950, 951 , and 952 respectively. A. H. 950 began on 6th April 1543. Raisin 
was sacked during the first half of 950 H. and the campaign in Raj putana 
followed in the second half, November-March 1544 A. C. The attack on 
Chitor came three or four months later. Kalinjar was besieged in or about 
Sh*aban 951 H. (November 1544) and Shir Shah died on 22nd or 23rd May 
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1645. At p. 304 ante , Elliot himself puts the expeditions against Raisin, 
Ajmir,Nagor and Maldeo into 950 H., and the capture of Chltorandthe 
commencement of the siege of Kalinjar into 951 H. See also the note at 
404 ante. B. distinctly states that the siege of Raisin began in 949 H. and 
he gives also the contemporary chronogram as ^ Aj ^ which 

stands for 949. He adds that the fort was surrendered in the following 
year. (I. 376, Tr. 476). 

IV. 407, i. 16. When he reached the stage of Shahbandt. 

M. Garcin de Tajoy reads * Sahpada \ (op. cit. 136). 1 suggest that it 
may be Shahandah, or # Sahanda, i. e. Sehonda. It lies about 30 
miles north-west of Kalinjar in the line of Slier Shah’s route from 
Kajwara or Khichiwara. Like Kalinjar, it is now in Banda district and 
is situated on the river Ken. It was near the lake of Sehonda, which is 
said in the Bddishahnama to be about twenty Kos from Kalinjar, that 
Khan Jahan Lody was defeated and killed. (Text, I. Pt. i. 349 — E. D, 
VII, 21). Constable, 28 B c. 

IV. 407, foot note. Ahmad Yddgdr says that the reason for his ad- 
vancing against Kalinjar was that Birsingdeo 

Bundelah had taken refuge with the Raja of 

Kalinjar , toho refused to give him up. 

Ahmad Yadgar is a careless and muddleheaded scribe. This ‘Bir- 
singdeo 9 was not a Bundela, but a Baghela. He was not the Raja of 
Panna in Bundelkand but of Bhata or Bhatghora (modern Rewa). He was 
contemporary with Babur and his name occurs more than once in that 
Emperor’s Memoirs. (B. N. Tr. 521,562, 639). Blrsing[Vira Sinha] was suc- 
ceeded by 44 Perbehan ” or 44 Birbahan ” (Virabhanu), who is stated by Jauhar 
and Gulbadan (H.N, Tr. 136) to have rendered material assistance to Huma- 
yuninhis flight after the dofeat at Chausa. Apart from this error, Ahmad 
seems to have confounded the father with the son. It is not unlikely that 
Birbhan [not Birsing] was summoned to court by Shir Shah to answer 
for his conduct and that the Baghela thought it the better part of valour 
to seek safety in flight. The Raja of Kalinjar, with whom he took refuge, 
is called Kirat Sing by ‘Abbas (407 infra) but Bhartichand, in the 
genealogy of the Rajas of Orchha and the local chronicles. (Silberrad, 
History of Western Bundelkhand, J. A. S.B. LXXI, 1902, p. 107), Birsing- 
deva is mentioned in the A. N. also (II. 210; Tr. If. 325). Abul Fazl says 
that Birsing was a vassal of Sikandar Lodi. Birsing, in fact, was the son 
of Shalivahan, the brother and successor of Bhidachandra, both of whom 
are mentioned at 461-2 infra and Ni‘amatulla in E. D. V. 94*5. 

IV. 409, l 16. On the lOth RaVlu-l-awwal 952 A. II. , Shir Shah died . 

Abul Fazl gives 11th Rab 4 i I (A. N. I. 336; Tr. I. 615). F . has 12th (I. 
228). Ni‘amatulla says he died at midnight on Tuesday following the 9tli, 
which was a Friday, i.e. the l2thor 13th. (Dorn, I. 111). The Mahhzan-i- 
Afghdni makes it the 17th. (Dorn, II, 111). Abul Fazl says that Islam Shah 
ascended the throne eight days after the death of his father, i e . on the 
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19th’, bat according to NVamatulla he did so on Thursday the 15th. (Dorn, 
1. 146) . B. does not give the exact date of Shir Shah’s death, but says Islam 
Shah ascended the throne on the 15th of Rab‘T L (I. 374-Tr.I. 485). 
'Abbas also makes 9th Rab‘i I a Friday. 10th Rab'i I ( Hisabi ) 952 H. was 
Friday, 22nd May 1545. If Dorn is right in saying that he died on the 
night of the Muhammadan Tuesday, the Hisabi date must have been 
the 13th Rab‘I I ==25th May 1545 A. C. The dates given by Abul Fazland 
F. must be Buy y at dates. Erskine says he died on the 24th of May 1545. 
(H. B. H. II. 441 and note). See also Mr. Beveridge’s Note at A. N, Tr. I. 
400. The Hijri date was most probably the 11th Ruyyat or 12th Hisabi . 
IV. 415, l. 13. The Nagarkot , Jicala , Dihdawal and Jammu hills . 

‘ Jwala’ is Jwalamukhi. There is a Dhudial in Jhelum district in the 
Punjab, Constable 24 E a, but there is another place bearing the same 
name in Hazara district, about twenty-five miles from Abbottabad. 

24 D a). The first of these is most probably meant here, as the 
headquarters of the governor are said to have been at Malot, probably 
the place so called in the Hoshiarpur district. Dudhial in Jhelum district 
is now a station on the Mundra-Bhaun Railway. It is 28 miles south-west 
of Mundra, which is 62 miles north-west of Jhelum town. 

IV. 416, l. 9 # The contumacious and highway plunderers inhabiting 
the pargana of Malkonsa. 

Malkonsa was a Mahal in Sarkar Qanauj, Siiba Agra, (. Ain f Tr. II. 
185), and is now called Rasulabad. (Elliot, Races II, 91). The district 
has been always notorious for the lawless and turbulent character of its in- 
habitants. Every man is said to have gone about armed and even peasants 
tilling the fields had loaded muskets fixed to their ploughs and never 
paid the land revenue or any other dues until compelled to do so by 
force majeure. ( Madsiru-l-U mar a, 1. 418). Rasulabad is a not uncommon 
placename. There is a Rasulabad which lies a little south of Asiwan in 
Mohan Misti, Unao district, twenty miles north of Unao town. (I. G. VI. 
13), Constable, 28 B b. But this Malkousa is ' Malgosa’ — Rasulabad, about 
forty miles north-west of Cawnpore and nine miles north of Jhinjhak 
station on the East India Railway. (N. W.P. Gazetteer (1881), VI. 253-4). 
The pargana contains a large area of swampy land. A saying comme- 
morating the difficulty of realising the revenues in former times is quoted 
by the compiler of the Gazetteer : 

Rasulabad-Malgosa , tin pahar juti to ek pahar paisa ; 

Rat basen phir jaesd ka taisa . (Ibid, p. 8). 

IV. 419, foot note. It cost eight krors, five lacs , five thousand and ttco 
and a half dams , which means Bahlolis . All which 
is written over the gate of the fort . 

The Emperor Jahangir who stayed at Rhotas for some days in his 
father's reign (T. A. in E. D. V. 465) and visited it also in his own, states 
that according to an inscription on one of the gates of the fort, “the cost of 
erection was sixteen Kror$> ten lacs of dams and a little more, equal to 
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forty lacs , twenty-five thousand rupees. (T. J. Tr. 1. 96; Text, 46, last line). 
It will be observed that the figure, as it is given by Jahangir, is just 
double that given by the Tar~ikh4-Daudi . Jahangir calls the coin Dam 
and reckons it at l/40th of the rupee. ‘Abdulla also speaks of it as Dam % 
but his total is the exact moiety of Jahangir’s. He adds that this Dam 
was the same as the Bahloli His Dam or Bahloli must have been 
equal to 1/40 x 2, i. e t l/20th part of the Rupee. In other words, it 
bore the same value as the Silcandari Tanga , of which twenty were 
accounted as equal in value to the Rupee. This shows that the word 
‘ Dam ’ is used very loosely and that two different coins, one, of which 40 
went to the Rupee and another, of which 20 bore the same value, are both 
indiscriminately designated ‘ Dams 7 . And this confusion is aggravated 
by the fact that the terms 4 Bahloli 9 and 4 Tanga’ also seem to have been 
employed with equal laxity, not only in common parlance or the language 
of the street, but in the histories and chronicles of the period. 

IV. 433, l . 5. And in the time of Sher Shah , a decrepit old woman 
might place a basket of gold ornaments on the head and 
go on a journey and no thief or robber could come near 
her . 

This is not historical verity but fatuous adulation. Unfortunately, it 
is repeated in the Zubdatu-t-T aioarikh of Shaikh Nuru-l-Ilaqq (E. D. VI, 
188-9), the I, A. (232, last line), F. (I. 228, 1. 3 f. f.) and B. (L 363 ; Tr. 473), 
as if it had been a real fact. Any decrepit old woman who had tried the 
experiment would have had good reason to rue it all her life, if her head 
had remained on her shoulders at all. The whole passage is rhetorical 
bombast of no historical significance. It is, at best, only a picturesque 
metaphorical expression, just like 44 the lion lying down with the lamb ” or 
44 the wolf drinking at the same fountain as the goat.” And this flimsy 
fustian has not even the merit of originality. It has been pilfered from 
an older author and the very words, almost, occur in the Shajrat-u-l- 
Atrak , the author of which writes thus : 

“It is related in different histories that when Sultan Muhammad 
KHwatizm Shah conquered Mawarau-n-Nahr, the roads between Iran 
and Turan were well-guarded and safe, in so much, it is stated as an 
example, that if an old woman were to carry a dish full of gold all over 
the country, there was none hardy enough to molest her”. (Tr. Miles, 
p. 110). 

It may be pertinent to note that the Shajrat is an abridgment of the 
y At which was based on a History of the Mongols written 
by or under the orders of Sultan Ulugh Beg about 851 A. H. (Rieu, B. M. 
Catalogue, I, 164; Ethe, I. 0. Catalogue, 77-8). 

Similarly, all that is said a few lines higher up about travellers and 
wayfarers having been relieved from the trouble of keeping watch and 
about the Zamindars keeping guard over them is 4 stolen thunder *. It is 
just what Bar&ni says about 4 Alau-d-din Khalji, (T. F. Text, 340, 11. 12-18). 
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“The safety of the highways, throughout the provinces” that historian 
states, “ had become so great that the Hindu landed proprietors and 
headmen [Muqaddimdn wa Khutcm] used to stand on the highroads and 
keep watch over wayfarers and caravans, while travellers with goods, 
fabrics, cash or any other property used to alight in the midst of the 
plains and deserts”. (Major Fuller’s translation in J. A. S. B. 1870, 
p. 48). And writing of Ghiyas-u-din Tughlaq, he declares that “ so great 
was the fear of his sword in the Hearts of all robbers and plunderers, that 

in his time, the robbers became the protectors of the public road 

and the name of robber was nox heard, and the fear of the robber was 
wiped from the minds of men ” (Text, 442-3; [Sir Auckland] Colvin’s Tr. 
in J. A. S. B. 1871, p. 238). When ‘Abbas further assures us that in the 
reign of Shir Shah, there was not “ a thief or robber who dared to direct 
the eye of dishonesty to the property of another, nor did any theft or 
robbery ever occur in his dominions” he is only repeating what had been 
said before. The fact is that this overpraised account of Shir Shah’s 
administration Has been pieced together out of borrowed material. For 
its most important passages, viz. those relating to the manner of his 
daily life and his system of civil and military government, ‘Abbas must 
be indebted to Mushtaqi,as that author died in 989 H. (534 infra), several 
years before the Tarikh-i-Shir Shahi was begun. 

It seems necessary to put this point in the proper light and nail 
the lie to the counter, as it is thus represented even in the O.H.I. (IV. 57). 
“ Even the historians of the Timurids admit that in the Afghan’s reign, 
an old woman with a basket of gold could safely sleep in the open plain at 
night without a guard ”, and another modern writer also assures us in an 
official publication, that “ under the rule of Shir Shah, all disorders 
ceased and so complete was the order that prevailed throughout Hindus- 
tan , that a decrepit old woman might place a basket of gold on her head 
and go on a journey etc.” (U. P. Gazetteer, X. p. 157). 

IV. 435, l. 11 from foot. Tie summoned two competitors for the crown , 

Kiydm Khan and Malik Bahlol. 

No individual named Qiyam Khan is mentioned as a competitor for 
the throne of Delhi by any of the other historians and ^ must be a 
copyist’s error, perhaps , for Hisam or Husain, {q. v. E. D. V. 73). The 
T. A. and F. agree in saying that the two other persons, besides Buhlul, 
of whom Hamid Khan thought were Sultan Mahmud of Jaunpur and 
Sultan Mahmud Khalji of Malwa. The first was ruled out because he was 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-din’s son-in-law, the second on account of his being at too 
great a distance from Dehli. (T. A. 151, 1. 6; F. I. 172, 1. 6 f. f.). 

IV. 437, l. 12. It was the custom to distribute every third day , Sherbet , 
pan leaves, etc. 

The author is referring to the Ziarat or funeral ceremony performed 
on the third day after a marts death. See ante 322, 1. 8 f. f. Herklots 
speaks of it as “ the teeja alias Zeedrut of the dead, or the visiting the 
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grave on the third day alter burial.” ( Qanoon-e- Islam , Madras Reprint, 
1853, p, 284). Barani in his elaborate eulogy of Balban’s virtues says that he 
used to visit in person the houses of deceased Shaikhs and Sayyids on 
the day of the Ziarat or third day (fy;-) after death. (Text. 47, 1. ). 

IV. 437, l. 10 from foot. Mulla Fazin one of the elders of the city. 

The correct reading seems to be ‘Qijan* or ‘Qidan’ (jj >5). He 
is probably identical with the ‘ Mian Kadan ’ mentioned on p. 464 infra . 
This latter is spoken of as Miyan Qadan, the son of Shaikh Jufu or Khuju 
in the T. A, (164, 1. 4) and F. (I. 182, 1. 26). A Qazi Qa?an or Qadan 
of Bhakkar is mentioned in JVfasum’s History of Sind. (Tr. Malet, 130-= 
Kalleh Beg's Tr. in his History of Sind, II. 65, 68, 69. See also E, D. 1. 310 
note and T. A. 636, 1. 20). Qazi Qidan Bangali was the spiritual guide of 
Hajji Hamid Gwaliari, who was the Plr or spiritual director of the re- 
nowned Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus. (Maasira-l-U mar a, II. 577, 1. 6). The 
‘ Mian Kadan of Dehli ’ mentioned at 464 infra is described there as one 
of the most eminent Mullas of the empire in the reign of Sikandar Lody, 
IV. 439, l. 16. It is also related of this prince , etc . 

Several stories illustrative of the judicial sagacity and Solomon-like 
wisdom of Sikandar Lody are repeated by the chroniclers. One of them at 
least, a long and circumstantial yarn which is related in the T. A. (p. 172), 
F. (1. 1S7) and the Makhzan- 1 Afghani (Dorn, I. 68) is really an old apologue 
borrowed from the inexhaustible store of Hindu folklore. It occurs in 
‘ The Mongolian Tales of Ardshi Bordshi’ which is said to be the Tibetan 
paraphrase of the Sinhasan Dvintrashati , or * Thirty-two Tales of a 
Throne \ It is told there thus : “ A merchant entrusted a friend with a jewel 
to give to his wife, but the man sold it and afterwards declared that he had 
duly delivered it. When the merchant brought his case to trial, the false 
friend produced two witnesses who asserted that they had seen the mer- 
chant giving the jewel to the merchant’s wife, and judgment would at once 
have been given in his favour, but for the interposition of a boy who 
advised that all four should be confined in separate rooms and each to 
be given a piece of clay, out of which they were to make models of the 
jewel. As the models of the merchant and his false friend were found to 
correspond, while those of the two witnesses differed, the fraud and 
perjury were both detected ”. (Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, II. 
13). In the T. A. and Dorn, the story is told of two brothers who resided 
in 'G-walior, the false witnesses are two Brahman gamblers and the judge 
is Sikandar. Another intriguing case, which is said to have come up 
before Sikandar for final adjudication, and is represented in the 
Makhzan (Dorn, I. 67-8) as an event which had actually occurred in his 
reign, is really a replica of the Arabian Nights fairy tale of Aladdin 
and his Wonderful Lamp and genii who are the Guardians or Slaves of 
that talisman. Elliot says of these anecdotes of Sikandar ’s acumen that 
44 many of them have been reproduced by later writers and attributed to 
the monarchs of their own times , 9 (435 ante), but the truth lies really the 
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other way. They are much older than the time of Sikandar and most of 
them are migratory sagas which illustrate the “ tendency of all peoples 
to ascribe well-known anecdotes, sayings and adventures to well-known 
persons,” as E. G. Browne puts it. (L. H. P. II. 189). 

IV. 444, Z. 6 from foot, On Friday , the 7th Stiaban , A. H. 894 , he 

( Sikandar ) teas raised to the throne. 

The date must be wrong, as the Julian correspondence, 6th July 1489 
A. C. was a Monday. The T, A. (159, 1. 13) gives it correctly as 17th 
Sh‘aban, 17th July, which was a Friday and must be correct. 

IV« 444, l . 12. On the day he quitted Dehli , he first went to Shaikh 

Samau-d-dm for the 'purpose of requesting him to 

repeat the fatiha. 

Budauni tells a similar story of a poet who wrote a Qasida in praise 
of Sultan Iltutmish, but first went to the celebrated Saint Qutbu-d-din 
Bakhtyar-i-Kaki and requested him to give his blessing by repeating a 
Fatiha before its presentation to that ruler. He then attended at Court 
and read it to the Sultan, who was so pleased with it that he gave him a 
reward of 53,000 white tangas—eX the rate of 1,000 tangas for each couplet. 
(I. 65=Tr. I. 92). Another example of this custom is found in the 
Muntakhaba-l-Liibab of Khwafi Khan, who informs us that before 
marching against Dara Shukoh, Aurangzeb went in disguise to a famous 
saint of Burhanpur and requested him to repeat a Fatiha , just as Sikandar 
is said by Abdulla to have done. (Text, II. p. 11). 

IV. 447, Z, 16. Their stone images were given to the butchers to make 
weights to serve them as meat-weights. 

This is a 14 wandering tale ” of iconoclastic zeal which appears in 
varying forms. ‘Abdulla tells it here of Sikandar Lodi and associates it 
with the temples of Mathura. According to the W aq’iat-i-Mushtaqi , the 
hero was Khawass Khan and the images belonged to the shrine of 
Mahamaya [Vajreshvari or Ambika] at Nagarkot and not to Mathura. 
(544 post). F. had read in some book that the idol of Nagarkot was 
broken to pieces, mixed with cow’s flesh and put into nosebags, which 
were hung round the necks of the Brahmans. But this had occurred, 
not in the reign of Sikandar Lodi, but in that of Firuz Tughlaq. (1. 148, 
1. 6). F.’s story looks like a variant of a still older legend about Mahmud 
of Ghazna. He is said to have had the stone images of Hindu deities burnt 
and turned into lime which was given to the Brahmans to eat with their 
betel leaves. They were then told that they had their gods in their 
bellies ! (Raverty, N. A. 60 ; I. G. s . n. Butkhak). Still another variant of 
‘Abdulla’s tale appears in the provincial histories of Malwa. There, the 
idol-breaker is the Prince Ghiyasu-d-dln, son of Sultan Mahmud Khalji. 
He is stated to have destroyed in one of his campaigns against the Rana 
of Chitor, the temples of Kombhalmer and converted the objects of 
worship into butchers’ weights, Cf. A. 551), F. repeats this yarn also (II. 
#47), having copied it, as usual, from Nizamu-d-din. The story of the 
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practical jolre played by Mahmud upon the Brahmans has the appearance 
of an etymological myth. It seems to have been invented to account for 
the toponym Butkhdk , the name of a village near Kabul, where the 
incident is said to have taken place. But means 4 idol ’ and Khak * dust ’ 
in Persian. Ahmad Yadglr also refers to the capture of Nagarkot in 
Sikandar’s reign, but merely says that the idol was exposed to be trodden 
under the feet of the people. (E. D. V. 18). 

IV. 449, L 16. [The musicians\ were ordered to play only these four 
tunes , (4) Malikur, (2) Kalyan, (3) Kama and (4) 
Husaini. 

The correct name of the first Bag is ‘ Malkos \ In Persian Music 
there are, according to the Ghiyasu-l-Lughat , twelve Maqam (tunes or 
modes) of which 4 Husaini ’ is the tenth. ‘ Kaldara * and 4 Hasani’ which are 
mentioned as variants in the footnote seem to be mistranscriptions of 
j I aY * Kedar 9 and ‘Husaini’. 

IV. 450, Z. 12 from foot. The noble who had the general direction of 

affairs in the reign of Sikandar bestowed 

districts. ...to an extent that had never 

been known before . 

The original words <£ pj***- remind one of the jJ*Ti 

jik* w ho was a minister higher even than the Chief Wazir. The Wakib 
i-Muflaq was the Viceregent, the deputy of the Sovereign himself and all 
the powers of the Sultan were, for the time, delegated to him. He was 
often appointed when the king was young and inexperienced or had to 
be unavoidably absent from the capital on protracted or distant military 
enterprises. The reference here is probably to Shaikh Bhuwa, who was 
Sikandar’s prime minister and alter ego. Ahmad Yadgar states that 
Mian Bhuwa was the most powerful and independent grandee and the 
absolute minister of Sultan Sikandar. (E. D. V. 13-4). Khwafi Khan 
observes that in former reigns, the appointment and removal of Wazirs 
and other ministers used to be vested in the W akil-i-MufJaq. (Text, II. 
597=Tr. in E. D. VII. 401-2). 

IV. 451, l. 1. The Argar-maha-bedak, was translated . , . and received 
the name of Tibb-i Sikandari. 

An alternative title of the Tibb-i Sikandari is M'adanu-sh-Shifdi 
Sikandari and there are copies of the book in the British Museum and 
other Libraries. (Rieu, II. 471; III. 1120; Ethc, I. O- Catalogue No. 2305, 
Sachau and Ethe, Bodleian Catalogue, No. 1592; Stewart, Catalogue of 
Tippoo Sultan’s Library, p. 108). The work has been also lithographed at 
Lakhnau. The author calls himself Bhuwa, the son of KhawwassKhan, and 
says that the translation was completed in 918 A. II. (1512 A.C.), It is made 
up of an Introduction in praise of the Science of Medicine and three Bobs 
or Chapters, the names of the subjects of which are given in Sanskrit 
as Sutrasthan-Sharirak-Chikitsasthan and Nidan. Argar-maha-bedak 
may be a corrupt form of [jyJ]Ayur Haha Vaidak, or of Char ak M aha 
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Baidak f Vaidak]. Mian Bhuwa states that it had been compiled from several 
Sanskrit works “which were the foundations of the physicians of Hind” 
and specially mentions those of Char aka , Sashruta, Sarangdhara and 
Chakradatta and the Madhava Nidana. 

IV. 454, l. 2D. A saiyyid from the district of Ardal, which is twenty 
or thirty Kos from Banna on the Agra side . 

The names ‘Ardal 9 and ‘ Panna’ are both wrong. The first must be in- 
tended for Arwal in Gaya district, which lies on the Sone about 44 miles 
south-west of Patna , (Seeley, Road Book of India, 15-16), Constable, 28 D c. 
The uav has been wrongly read as a re. Arwal was in Bihar which we know 
to have been annexed by Sikandar. The second name must be Patna . 

IV. 457, l. 4. Led by a Hindu named Jugd . 

The name of the leader is not given by the T. A. or any of the older 
authorities. They know nothing of ‘ Juga’ and merely say that the 
Zamindar who led the rebels was a or J (T. A. 161, 1. 1 ; Dorn, I. 
57 ; E.D. V. 93; B. I. 314; Tr. 415). It would seem that ‘Abdulla, who had 
never heard of such a tribal designation, could make nothing of and 

tried to make sense by reading it as the name of a person, ^ Jagu or 
Juga. ‘Abdulla’s account is borrowed from that of Nizamu-d-din and he 
could not have known the name of their leader, as the original author 
was ignorant of it. His attempt to transform Malldhan (1. 7) ‘ boat- 

men ’ into [cM $*] ‘ Mulla Khan 9 is also unfortunate and shows that his 
Manuscript of the T. A. was none of the best and frequently corrupt. In 
the second case also, the T. A. has the correct reading ■*» 

(161, 1. 3). 

IV. 457, l. 9. Barbak Shah had gone to Daryabad. 

This Daryabad is probably the place of that name in Ramsnehighat 
tatisil of Barabanki district in Oude, U. P. Lat. 26°-53 / N., Long. 81°-‘J4 / E. 
(LG. XI, 191), Miyan Muhammad Parmuli to whom Barbak Shah is said to 
have fled was the son of the sister of Buhlul, who had given him the whole 
Sarkar of Oude (to which Daryabad belonged) in Jagir , ( Tdrikh~i-Shir - 
shahi, 352 ante). 

IV. 457, l. 15. Food is just ready % eat a little of it as a good omen , 
and then set out for Jaunpur. 

Another instance of this Oriental belief or superstition is found in 
the Memoirs of Jahangir. During the pursuit of his mutinous son 
Khusrau, the news of the two armies having come within sight of each 
other was brought to him, just when “ a dish of roast meat was 
placed before him But he tells us that he was so anxious to join 
his troops, that “ he took only a mouthful by toay of good omen 
and started off at once for the scene of the battle (T. J. Text, 29 ; Tr. I. 
63). This article of popular faith is not infrequently referred to in 
Hindu folklore also. In a rare Collection of Indian Tales published by C. 
Vemieux at Calcutta in 1872), there is the story a prince who resolves to 
abdicate the throne and leave his country, but before doing so, receives 
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from a Fakir four maxims, the second of which is, “Never forsake ready 
food.” The prince takes care to act upon these maxims and each of them 
saves him from certain death on a critical occasion. (The Hermit of Motee 
Jhurna and other Indian Tales, apud Clouston. op. cit. 11.450). 

IV. 461, l. 16. The fugitive Raja , by name Bhed , icent to hell . 

It is now possible to definitely restore the name of this Raja. He was 
BhidacKandra, Raja of Bhata or Bhatghora. A Sanskrit Mahakavya or 
Poetical History of the rulers of Rewa written abv>ut the middle of the 16th 
century A. C. has been summarized by Dr. Hirfmand Sinistra in Memoir 
No. XXI of the Archaeological Survey of India (1925). See also the 
supplementary article in Journal, Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
1930. He is called ‘ Bhil Raja of Phaphamau ’ in the C. II. I. (III. 237), 
but Bhil is an impossible name for a Hindu King. He was not the Raja 
of Phaphamau, which is an insignificant village, near Allahabad, but of 
Bandhu. Salbhan (Shalivahan), who is mentioned a few lines lower down, 
was his brother. 

IV. 461, footnote. Ahmad Yadgar adds , ‘In short , from Jalalabad 
near Kabul , to Mandu and from IJdlpur to Pain ft, 
coin teas struck in his [Sikandar's] name? 

Ahmad Yadgar is a careless and very untrustworthy compiler of a 
later date and this statement is liatly belied by well-known facts. Neither 
‘ Jalalabad’ nor ‘ Udipur’ existed in the days of Sikandar Lodi. Jalalabad 
was given that name by Munhm Khan in honour of Jalalu-d-dln Akbar 
and Udipur was founded by Rani Udi (IJdaya) Sinha, the son of Sanga, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century (1559 A. C.). (I. G. XXIV. 
102 ). 

IV. 462, l. 6. Sultan Husain had gone to Kahlgdnw y in the country 
of Lakhnauti. 

This is ‘ Colgong ’ now in Bhagalpur, Bengal. Lat. 25°-13 / N., Long. 
37°-17 / E., about 23 miles east of Bhagalpur town. Sultan Husain is said 
to have died there. Constable, PL 29, B. C. 

IV. 464, L 16. There came a Brahman by name Laudhan y who dwelt in 
the village of Kaner. 

The T. A., from which this story has been borrowed by ‘Abdulla, 
reads the name of the place as ‘Kanthi’(163, last line). Dorn has ‘Katbhur ’ 
(I. 65) and F. (I. 182, 1. 7 f .f .) calls it 4 Kathian \ The name of the Brahman 
also is uncertain and read as 4 Budhen ’ by Dorn and 4 Yauddhan ’ by F. 
The reading ‘ Lakhnauti ’ on 1. 21 seems to be very doubtful. It is not 
likely that Sikandar would permit judicial fattens to be given by divines 
residing outside his territories on a matter relating to the internal ad- 
ministration of his own. It must be an error for 4 Lakhnor , 9 which is 
near Sambhal, where Sikandar was encamped and to which the Brahman 
was sent for trial by ‘Azam Humayun the governor of the district 
of Sambhal. ‘ Lakhnor ’, * Laklmau ’ and 4 Lakhnauti ’ are frequently 
confused in Persian chronicles. See Mrs. Beveridge’s Note in B. N. Tr„ 
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Appendix T. pp. lxxiii-vi. Tb’e place from which the Brahman came is 
difficult to identify. It may be ‘ Kither’ [Rohilkhaud]. The man himself 
was, probably, a follower of Riminand, one of whose twelve ‘Chelas* 
was named ‘ Bhavanand ’ or ‘ Bhavanand ’. (H. H Wilson, Religious 
Sects of the Hindus, in Works, Ed. Rost, I. 53-6; [Sir George] Grierson, 
J. R. A. S. 1909, p. 612 N ote). 

IV. 467, footnote l ■ 13. [Sikandar] sent Rat Ugar Sen Kachhwaha. 

The name is so spelt in Briggs’ translation of Firishta, but the 
lithographed texts of the T- A. (169, 1. 5) and F. (1. 185, ]. 5) call him ‘ J agar 
Sen Kachhwah ’ and they are followed in the C. H.I. (HI. 245). But ‘ Ugra 
Sen’ seems to be correct and the person meant may be the Ugra Sen 
Khlchl of Rajput tradition, who is said to have been obliged by domestic 
strife to abandon Gigraun and found Khichipur (wrongly called 
Khiljipur). (I. G. XV. 279). ‘ Kachhwah ’ is, most probably, wrong. Persian 
writers constantly confound “ Kachhwah” and “ Khlchi.” “ Kachhwara ” 
on p. 407 ante is a misreading of ‘ Khichlwara ’. The ‘ Khichis ’ are a branch 
of the Chauhans and are entirely distinct from the Kachhwahs. (Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes, III. 278). This Ugra Sen Khlchi is most probably 
identical with the Ugra Sen Purabiya of the Gujarat Chronicles. {Mirdt- 
i-Sikandari, Tr. Bayley, 256 and 272 note; Hajji Dabir, Z. W. 105, 1. 1; 
113, 1. 3 f. f ; T. A. 489, 1. 20 f. f. and F. II. 210, 1. 7). Khichlwara or the 
country of the Khichis comprises most of the country between Guna, 
Sirangpur, Shujawalpur and Bhilsa. (I. G. XXI. 34). 

IV, 471, l 12. His [ Sikandar Lody’s] death took place on Sunday .the 
7th of Zil-K'ada. 923 H. 

The T.A. (170, 1. 6) and F. (1. 186, 1. 9) give the same date. B. has 17th, 
but the same week-day. The Julian equivalent is given as 21st November 
1517 A. C. in the C. H. I. (III. 246), but calculation shows that the 21st of 
November was a Saturday. If the week-day is correct, Sikandar must 
have died on 22nd November, which was 7th Ruyyat , but 8th Hisabi. It 
may be noted as a curious illustration of the state of society and 
communications, that the news of the demise of Sikandar at Agra reached 
Sultan Muzaffar II of Gujarat iu his camp on the Mllwa frontier on 9th 
Zi-Hii3i a - ( Mirat-i-Sikandari , Text, 158 last line; Fazlulla’s Tr. 98; Tr. 
Bayley, 255). 17th Zi-l-q’ada which is given by B. is most probably 
incorrect, as it was a Tuesday or Wednesday. The length of his reign is 
here stated as 28 years and 5 months by ‘Abdulla, but if Sikandar came 
to the throne, as he himself avers, on 7 th Sh' aba a 894 H. (444 ante), it 
must have been 29 (lunar) years and 3 months. 

IV. 471, footnote 2. The Tarikh-e-Khan Jahan Lody informs us ( Ms . 

p. 124) that the coffin was removed to Dehli and 
deposited there together with that of his father . 

The tombs of Sikandar and Buhlul are mentioned by Abul Fazl in 
his description of Dehli. (Ain, Tr. II. 280. See also Asaru-s-Sanadid, 
PV.i. 89 and 20; Plates 85 and 11). “Sikandar’s tomb is about a mile 
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from Safdar Jang*s Mausoleum, close to an ancient bridge which stood 
on the road leading from Firuzabad to one or other of the towns stretch- 
ing from Slri to Lalkot”. (J. A. S. B. XXXIX, 1870, p. 84; FansHawe, 
D. P. P. 244). Buhlul 's remains are popularly supposed to lie near the 
shrine of Shaikh Naslru-d-din Mahmud, Chiragh-i-Dehli. But this is a low, 
mean-looking structure and modern archaeologists are not sure that the 
traditional ascription is worthy of credit. (Fanshawe, loc. cit. 288; Sir J; 
Marshall in C. H. I. III. 694). In this connection, it may be permissible to 
note that Sir H. Elliot speaks elsewhere of the author of the Tarikh-i - 
Daudi having left it on record that Buhlul was buried in the Bagh-i-Jud. 
(See E. D. V. 91 note). Unfortunately, the exact site of the Bagh-i-Jud is 
not known, although it is frequently mentioned in the chronicles of Minhaj 
and Barani. The Tartkh-i-Khan Jahan Lodi maybe right in averring that 
the body of Sikandar was first deposited in his garden, &] which 
Islam Shah afterwards enclosed and this garden may have really been in 
the Bdgh-i-Jud [^,^]. The statement is found also in Dr. Lee's copy of 
the Makhzan-i- Afghani. (Dorn, II. 99). But the father and son do not 
now lie in the same spot and this fact may reinforce the doubts regarding 
the building in which popular tradition locates the grave of Buhlul. 
Perhaps the body was only deposited temporarily in the Jud Garden and 
afterwards interred elsewhere. I have thought it worth while to draw 
attention to these statements in the chronicles, as they do not appear to 
have attracted the attention of any writer on the Archaeology of Dehli. 
IV. 476, l. 10. Ten Mans of corn could be purchased for one bahloli ; 

five sirs of clarified butter and ten yards of cloth 
could be purchased for the same coin. 

As the Buhluli was a copper or billon fuliis worth, at the most, the 
twentieth part of the silver tanga , this and several other statements of 
the same sort in this paragraph stand in need of being taken with some 
grains of salt. Most of the anecdotes illustrating the profuse expenditure 
and largesses of the nobles of Sikandar body's reign are pitched in a 
very high key of silly and incredible exaggeration. A few lines lower down 
in this very paragraph, this author tells us that gold and silver were only 
procurable with the greatest difficulty in Ibrahim’s reign. But if this was 
so, it is hard to understand how the Amirs of Ibrahim's father were able 
to squander gold mohursby the handful and even by the plateful, to give 
away jewels whose value is estimated only in hundreds of thousands of 
tangas and to dissipate five hundred tangas daily in roses for their harems. 
(471-5 supra). 

The partiality of ‘Abdulla for the fabulous verges, not infrequently, 
on the absurd. For instance, he informs us that when Shir Shah was 
engaged in besieging Kalinjar, two thousand workmen were daily engaged 
in casting cannon and four thousand mortars {degs) % each capable of 
discharging a ball weighing four Mans , were cast! (Qanfltigo, op.dt. 338X 

The fabulous cheapness of commodities which this writer ascribes 

60 
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to a succesion of good seasons and “ luxuriant harvests ” seems to have 
been really due to very different causes,— to the depletion of the stock of 
precious metals and an insufficient supply of the circulating medium. 
Timur had carried off enormous quantities of the treasure which had 
accumulated during the preceding two centuries of Muslim rule, The 
old sources of the flow of gold and silver from the seaports of Bengal 
and Gujarat had been largely cut off by the alienation of those provinces 
from the Empire of Dehli. The normal movements of trade also must 
have been seriously interrupted by the misgovernment and lawlessness 
which prevailed under the Sayyids, the 4 Thirty Years’ War ’ with Jaun- 
pur, and the revolts and rebellions of the turbulent Afghan aristocracy. 
The slump in the money-value of agricultural produce could have hardly 
been an unmixed blessing, as it must have affected most disastrously 
the income of the peasantry as well as the resources of the government 
whose revenue was paid almost entirely in kind. (Thomas, C. P. K. D. 
435-6; Moreland, A. S. N. I., 68). 

IV. 477, l. 14. [Shir Shah had to march against] the thieves of Pali 
and Pahah who are of the Gujar tribe. 

Pali and Pa&al [not Pahal] are both near Dehli. Pali lies in Gurgaon 
district at the eastern base of a rocky range about 18 miles south of 
Dehli. (Thornton). Islamabad-Pakal is registered as a Mahal in Sarkdr 
Dehli. (Ain, Tr. II. 285). Pali and Pakal are spoken of as 4 an united 
pargana ’ by Elliot. (Races, II. 129). Pakal is situated at about two miles’ 
distance from Pali. (Th.). Gurgaon is in the notoriously turbulent Mewat 
country and these brigands were the Gujars to whom Babur also gives a 
very bad character. (B. N. Tr. 454=210 ante; Elliot, Races, I. 99). 

IV. 480, L 15. He made privates (ford) officers ( girohdar ), and 
officers nobles. 

Ibn Batuta says a regularly enrolled soldier was called a 4 Mufrid.’ 
(E. D. III. 601,603). Barani also uses the words * A 4 4 Mufrid ’and 
4 Mufridzadah \ (234, 1. 3 f. f). Cf. the later synonyms 4 Yakka ’ and 4 Ahdi ’. 
See my note on E. D. III. 153, J. 8. and both mean 4 one, single, 
solitary, alone/ 

IV. 480, footnote 1, l. 4. To every fifty soldiers, there was a TurJci 

and Hinduici writer attached. 

“Turki ” must be a slip for ‘ Farsi 1 Persian’. There would be no 
sense in keeping regimental accounts in Turki and Islam Shah is not at 
all likely to have had any special partiality for men of that race. Cf. ante 
413, where ‘Abbas says that Shir Shah appointed in every pargana one 
Icdrkun to write Hindi and another to write Persian. F. notes in his 
account of Sikandar Lody a fact which is of some interest in this connec- 
tion. Learning, he says, was in high favour in that reign. Amirs and even 
SipaMs devoted themselves to the belles lettres and the Kafirs or 
Hindus learnt to read and write Persian to which tliey had not paid any 
attention befQrc, (1. 187, 1. 4). 
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IV. 481, l. 12 and footnote. T set Khan Hujjab. 

The fine tomb of this ‘Jsa Khan is still one of the sights of oldDehli. 
In an inscription on the grave-stone, he is said to have been the son of 
Mian Aghwan and to have died in 954 A. H.=1547 A. C. ( Jsar , I. 33, 
Pl. 31 ; Fanshawe, 1), P. P.234). Malik Firoz Aghwan was an Amir of 
Sikandar Lody. (E.D.V. 101). * Hujjab’ is the honorific plural of Hdjib and 
signifies Edjibu-lllujjdb , 4 II a jib of Ha jibs’ or Lord Chamberlain. CL Naib 
and Nawwab, The sobriquet is added to distinguish him from Tsa Khan 
Niazi, Tsa Khan Sarwani and other persons who bore the same name. 

IV. 481. 1. 9 from foot. Islam Shah came forth to meet him in the 

village of Sing hr pur . 

The reading in the T. A. (233, 1. 7 f.f.) is ‘ Singarpur and in Dorn 
(1. 150) 4 Shikarpur.’ F. calls it 4 Sikri’ and says Islam Shah was engaged in 
hunting *y. J - (I. 229, 1. 15). B. has (1. 375 ; Tr. 1.487) 4 Shikar pur’ (with 
the variants 4 Sankapur’ and ‘SangarpurO and explains that ‘Shikarpur’ 
was just where the Emperor’s [Akbur’s] palace (in Fathpur Sikri) is at 
present. Babur is said by Shaikh Zain and Abu-1 Fazl to have changed the 
name of Sikri to ‘ Shukri,’ in sign of gratitude for his victory near the place 
over Rana Sanga, (B. N. Tr. 548 n.; A. N. I. 105— Tr. 260). The true read- 
ing may be ‘ Shukarpur ’ Jyj'* and the place identicp with or very near 
Sikri. 

IV. 484, L 9 from foot. A second battle took place at Firuzpur 

(, Jharka ), near Mewat. 

Firuzpur Jhirka is so called from the Jhirkh,i.e. small perennial 
stream or 44 ever-flowing fountain /7 (Am, Tr. II. 193), bordering the road 
which leads from the town via Tijara to Reward. (Gazetteer of Gurgaon, 
249). The town is shown in Constable, PL 27 C b. 

4 Marbakar’ which is mentioned in the footnote is 4 Madhakar ’ about 
ten miles from Agra on the road from Agra to Dehli. (Seeley’s Road Book 
of India. Ed. 1825, p. 19). See also infra 507, where the distance from 
Agra is given as six Kos. 

IV. 485, l . 2. He [Islam Shah] ruined first Kutb Khan Sur , then 
Barmazid Sur , Jaldl Khan Sur. 

The words in the original are and the explanation given 

in the footnote is that they were 44 squeezed as poppy-heads are 

squeezed ”, The phrase itself is loosely paraphrased as 4 ruined’, but this 
interpretation is fanciful and far-fetched. The real meaning is that Islam 
Shah fed these nobles forcibly on what was called ‘Pousta\ the boiled 
water of poppy-heads or Koknar. It was a slow poison administered to 
State prisoners with a view to reduce them to a state of physical prostra- 
tion and mental imbecility. Bernier throws welcome light on the matter. 
He informs us that when Sulaiman Shikoh was brought as a prisoner 
before Aurangzeb, he told his uncle that “ if it were intended to give 
him the Poust to drink, he begged he might be immediately put to death” 
The French physician explains that 41 the Poust is given to prisoners, 
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whose heads the monarch is deterred by prudential reasons from taking 
off. It is nothing but poppy-heads crushed and allowed to soak for a 

night in water It emaciates the wretched victims, who lose their 

strength and intellect by slow degrees, become torpid and senseless and 
at length die.” (Travels, Ed. Constable, 106-107). Bernier’s account is 
borne out by the contemporary Musalman historian, Muhammad Salih 
Kambu, who states that when the two princes Sulaiman Shikoh and 
Muhammad Sultan were ordered to be confined in the fortress of 
Gwalior, it was directed that 4< they should be fed upon Koknar”. CAmal~ 
i-Salih , Text, III. 344, 1. 16; E. D. VII, 131). Monserrate observes of 
Baba Kapur, a Majzub or half-mad mystic of the days of Akbar, that, he 
and his disciples indulged habitually in this drink, because they believed 
that it produced that “ absence of all feeling and insensibility towards the 
ills of the flesh, which is indispensable for perfect happiness, and numbed 
and froze all the impure desires” of the body. (Commentary, Tr. Hoyland 
24-26. See also Fryer, New Account of India and Persia. Ed. Crooke, III, 
99). ‘Koknari 7 is a word formed on the lines of ^ - Jy}\ - J* and 
means an addict or slave of this infusion of poppy-heads. It is used in this 
sense in the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Text, 210, 1. 3), where a story is told of 
Sultan Bahadur and a man who was a Koknciri and also a Bangi (Bhang- 
eater). Another man named Mubarak Kokndri is mentioned in Tnayatulla’s 
Continuation of the Akbar Nama , in connection with the death of Prince 
Danyal. (B. I. Text, III. 838^^. III. 1255). Bayazid Biyat says he had 
seen a man named Faridun, who “swallowed with impunity enormous 
quantities of Bhang and drank Koknar like water and yet behaved as if 
the drugs had had no effect on him ”, (Memoirs, Trans, in J. A. S. B. Vol. 
LXVII, 1898, p. 314), [Sir Richard] Burton says that “the lives of State 
prisoners were curtailed in Mughal times by a daily draught of ‘ Post 
After a few months, the frame became emaciated, the mind torpid and inert 
and these symptoms did not cease developing themselves till death was 
the result of the slow poison.” (Sind or the Unhappy Valley, I. 267-8). 

IV. 493, last line. He went thence towards Murin. 

4 Murin 7 is an error f or fr'.y ‘ Mau-Patan \ 4 Pathan/ 4 Pathan ’ 

or 4 Paithan 7 is the 1 Pathankot 7 of our maps, which is about 100 miles north- 
east of Labor (by rail). It is now in Gurdaspur district, Punjab. The name 
has nothing to do with the Trans-Indus Patbans. 4 Pathan’ or * Paithan’ 
is a corruption of Pratishthanq , ‘ established city/ (I, G, XX. 28 and Note), 
‘Mau J is in the vicinity of Nurpur. Lat. 32°-18 / N., Long. 75°-57 / E, 
Pathan or Pathankot lies 14 miles west of Nurpur in Lat. 32°-18 / N., 
Long. 75°-42' E. (Th.). 

IV. 494, l, 3. Parsurdm , the Baja of Gwalior became a servant. 

This is Gwaler or Goler , a hill State in the Punjab, See note on IV. 19 
ante. Pandit Hiranand Shastri says, on the authority of a Sanskrit chronicle 
called Dilipranjani , which was written in V. S. 1762, that the real name 
pf the Raja, who was contemporary with Islam Shah and Akbar, was 
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Ratnchand and not Parasram. (Journal, Punjab Historical Society, 1912, 
pp. 140, 146), Mankot (1. 20) is now in ruins and known as Ramkot, 
It lies about 76 miles north of Amritsar, and 101 N. E. of Lahor. Lat. 
32°-37 / N., Long, 74°-55' E. 

IV. 496, 7. 20. [ Islam Shah] encamped beneath K aitali- shaJir and 
designed to pursue the Nidzis into Kashmir . 

I offer the suggestion that this ‘ Kaitali Shalir’ is the Kotli of Con- 
stable’s Atlas, PI. 25 A a. It lies about twenty-five miles south-west of 
Punch and about thirty-five north-west of Naushahra which is mentioned 
a few lines lower down. Lat. 83°-28 / N., Long. 73°-59' E. It lies on the 
frontier of Kashmir among the mountains south of the province. 

IV. 497, l, 7. [Islam Shah] encamped at Ban , a village near Sialkot . 

B. states that Ban is five or six Kos distant from Mankot. (1. 410; Tr. 
527). Raverty says that it is eighteen miles north-east of Sialkot and eight 
miles south-west of Jammu. (N. A. 354). The Governor of Jammu informs 
me that a village called Ban still exists about 2j Kos W* S. W. of the modern 
town of Jammu, The Banihal Pass (1. 27) is at the eastern extremity of the 
Pir Pan jal range and on account of its comparatively small elevation (only 
8500 feet above sea-level), has always been a convenient route of communi- 
cation towards the Upper Chinab valley and the eastern of the Punjab 
Hill States. It is the only Pass across the Pir Pan jal on which communi- 
cation is never entirely stopped by snow-fall,” (Stein, Ancient Geography 
of Kashmir, J. A. S. B. 1899, pp. 70-71). Banihal is in Lat. N, f 

Long. 75°-20 / . Constable, PI. 25 A a. 

IV. 503, l. 4 from foot. [Shaikh ‘ Alai died ] in the year 956, as is 

shown by the chronogram Zikrul-1- Allah. 

The letters composing the chronogram are not given correctly. ^ V I 
would yield by abjad , 1017 and 987. Budauni who was fond of and 

a past master in this art, gives it as i. e. 1 The Mindful of God.’ (I. 

409—1. 6). The abjad value of [with only one lam] is 957 (700+1 + 
20+200+1+30+5) and B. puts the event into that year, In the litho- 
graphed edition of the T. A. (238, 1. 7 f. f.) and P. (I. 233, 1. 5), the date 
is given as 955 H. in words and the chronogram as but these 

statements are inconsistent and erroneous as the abjad value of the 
words would be 987. 

IV. 505, Z. 9. [Islam Shah ] departed to the next world in the year 
961 H. 

The date of Islam Shah’s death is given by Ni'amatulia (Dorn, L 
170) as 26th Zi-l-hijja 961 H. As he also says that Islam ascended the 
throne four days after Shir Shah’s death (on the 13th of Rab‘i I. 952) and 
reigned for eight years, nine months and seven days, the Hijri year 
given is manifestly wrong. It must be 960 H. Abul Fazl gives the 
date as 22nd Zi-l-q‘ad 960 H. According to him, Shir Shah died on 
11th Rab‘i I. 952. Islam Shah succeeded him eight days afterwards on 
the 19th and reigned for eight years, two months and eight days. (A. N, 
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I. 336=Tr. I. 615). But there is an inadvertent error here also and Abul 
Fazl must mean eight years, eight months and two days. The B. I. Text 
ofB. puts the event into 961 H., but Banking observes that both his own 
Mss. had the reading 960 H. (I. 415. Tr. I. 533 and Note). He suspects that 
^ j has been added by the Editors. The correct year appears to be not 
961, but 960 H. Dr. Lee’s copy of the Makhzan-i- Afghani also gave the 
date as 26th ZI-1-hijja 960 H. (Dorn. IT. 111). This was Sunday, 3rd 
December 1553 A. C. The T. A. (237, 1. 5) and F. (I. 231) say that Islam 
Shah was taken ill in the beginning of 960 H. and that he reigned for 
about nine years. The date given by Abu Fazl, 22nd Zil-q‘ad L60 IT. was 
Monday, 30th October 1553 A. C. The date given in the C. II. I. (IV. 61) 
is 22nd November 1554, i. e. 26th Zi-l-hijja 961 H., but it must be wrong. 
It would leave only fourteen months for all the events of Muhammad 
‘Adil’s reign. Indeed, Sir Wolseley himself states eleswhere (Ibid, p. 67) 
that Humayun determined to invade and recover India “ after hearing of 
the confusion which prevailed” under ‘Adli and reached Peshawar on 
25th December, 1554. The numismatic evidence is distinctly and decidedly 
in favour of 960 II. The latest coins of Islam Shah are dated in 960 H. A 
coin of Muhammad ‘Adil of the same year and several of 961 H. are 
known. (Wright, C. M. S. D. 326, 370). 

IV. 505, l. 14. And the chronogram Zawal-i-Khusrawan gives the dates 
of the deaths of these three sovereigns , viz. A. II. 901. 

Dowson remarks in the footnote that “ Firishta says his father wrote 
this chronogram.” But Budauni ascribes its authorship to a Mir Sayyid 
Ni‘amatulla, whose pen-name is spelt as in the B. I. Text but 

in Banking’s Translation. (I. 415— Tr. I. 533 and Note). The compiler of 
the Makhzan-i- Afghani gives the credit of the composition to Shah Tahir 
Dakhani. (Dorn, I. 170). But there must be some error, either in the origi- 
nal or translation, as this Shah Tahir is said to have died in 952 H —nine 
years before 961 H. — according to the Tuhfah-i-Sami, the Majalisu-l- 
Muminin and the Tabaqat-i-Shah-J ahdni, all works of respectable 
authority. (Rieu, Persian Catalogue, I. 395). There is a fourth claimant 
also and his pretensions are sponsored by Beale, who calls him Maulana 
•All. ( Miftdh , 159). 

The numerical value of Obs~>- >JD3 is 961 and it is, perhaps, this 
chronogram which has misled the compilers and is responsible for the 
error adverted to in the preceding Note. Absolute accuracy is not 
demanded by the rules of this art and an error of one is condoned by all 
the connoisseurs. 

IV. 507, 1 * 11 from foot. Ibrahim [5«r] went to Patna, where he 

fought with Rdmchand , Raja of that place , 
and was taken prisoner . 

The place was not * Patna ’ but Bhata . This Ramchand was the son of 
Virabhanu, the Son of Vira Sinha, the son of Shalivahan, the brother of 
BbidacWndra, Raja of Bhatghora, who has been already mentioned at p. 
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461 ante, q. v. my note. The T. A. from which ‘Abdulla has copied the 
passage has ‘ Bhata E. D. V. 244. So also B. I. 432.=Tr. 553. 

IV. 5C8, l. 6 from foot. The action was fought at the stream of 

Surajgarh, about one Kos fromMungir and 
about twelve Kos from Patna. 

There is a double error here. Surajgarh lies about twelve Kos, i.e. about 
twenty miles south-west of Mungir on the road from that town to Patna. 
Lat. 25°-12 / , Long. SGMfP (Thornton), and Mungir (Monghyr) is about 
one hundred miles south-east of Patna. The river of Surajgarh is the 
Ganges, on the south or right bank of which it is situated. Constable, Pi. 
29 B c. 

IV. 512, l. 10. Akbar pursued Baud as far as Daryapur. 

Abnl Fa/,1 places Daryapur at about thirty Kos’ distance from Patna 
and on tue other side of the Punpun. (A. N. III. 101; Tr. III. 142). It 
is 31 miles due west of Monghyr (Cunningham, A. G. I. 475) and to the 
north of Barh, which is 33 miles east of Patna by the Railway. 

IV. 518, l. 13. Diican-i-Salman. 

Mirza Muhammad Qazvini has recently shown that much of what is 
said here by Dowson and in the Persian Taskiras about Mas‘ud-i-S‘ad-i- 
Salmtn is more or less erroneous or inaccurate. The net result of his 
investigations is that Masud was born about 440 A.H.=104S A. C. at 
Lahore. (J. R. A. S. 1905, pp. 719, 708). The poet was a great favourite of 
the prince SaHu-d-daula Mahmud, the son of Sultan Ibrahim, when that 
prince was Viceroy of Hindustan. It was during this period that lie com- 
posed tiie Qasnl.is eulogising his master’s conquests, of which four or five 
are translated by Elliot. (Ibid, 721). Mas'ud was obliged to leave India and 
go to Ghazni in 430 H. to demand justice against those who had deprived 
him ot' his jagirs or estates. But he fell, soon after his arrival, under 
suspicion of having been implicated in the treasonable proceedings of his 
patron, Saifu-d-daula, aud was confined for about ten years in the fortresses 
of Su, Dahak and Nai. ( lb . p. 722). He was released shortly before Ibrahim’s 
death in 492 H. (p. 733). When the Prince Shirzad, son of Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-daula was appointed Viceroy of Hindustan, Mas‘ud was made governor 
of Jalandhar, (p. 738). But when his patron Abu Nasr Parsi fell into 
disgrace, Mas ud was again thrown into prison and immured for eight 
years in a fortress called Maranj. (p. 739). He was released sometime 
after 500 U. through the intercession of Thiqatu-l-Mulk Tahir bin ‘Ali, 
the privy-counsellor of ‘Alau-d-daula, and died in or about 515 H. 1121-2 
A. 0. f J . Li A. S. 1906, pp. 11-12 and 24). See also Browne, L. H. P. II. 
324. 321!. Nizami ‘Aruzi pays to Masud’s ‘Prison-Rhymes’ the high 
compliment of saying that “ their eloquence and lofty feeling were such 
as ro make the hair stand on end on his body and tears trickle from his 
eye, ”. {Chihlir Maqala, Tr. Browne, 73). 

[y 519, l. 3. Tdbarhinda is stronger than Nursddna. 

‘ Nursadna ’ must be ‘ Nandna’ in the Salt Range, the great natural 
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strength of which is enlarged upon by ‘Utbi and the other historians of 
the Ghaznavides. ‘Utbi calls it ‘ Narzln ’ or ‘ Nardin \ ‘ Tabarhinda’ is not 
Sirhind, as the note states, but ‘ Bhatinda’. 

IV. 520, l. 3. Thou didst bring an army from Dhangan to Jalandhar. 

1 Dhangan ’ is, probably, * Dhamal \ also written ‘ Daha- 

miri, ’ which is said by Alberuni to have been the capital of Jalandhar. 
(B. D. I. 62=Sachau’s Tr. I. 205). Cf. also the extract from the Tarikh-i - 
Alfi in E. D. V. 162, where the name is spelt as ‘Damal’ JLj. The 
transliterations * Dihmiri ’ and ‘ Damhari ’ (E. D. V. 254, 248, 357) are 
not quite correct. Dhamerl would be more accurate, as the name of the 
village, as pronounced by the inhabitants, is ‘Dhamr’. The present 
tahsil office and hospital at Nurpur are built inside the ruined fort of 
Dhaner. (Kaugra District Gazetteer). 

IV. 521, l. 11. For sixty years, this slave's father, S' ad bin Salman 
served the State. 

A S‘ad-i-Salman issaid by Baihaqi (E. D. II. 134) to have been appoint- 
ed by Sultan Mas‘ud Gh'aznavi, as Accountant and Treasurer of his son 
Majdud, when the latter was nominated Governor of Hindustan in 427 A. 
H. (1036 A. C.). This S‘ad bin Salman was probably the father of the poet. 
IV. 522, l. 12. Bu Rihan, five years previous to this , declared in the 
book called Tafhim, that a King, lord of the conjunc- 
tions, would exist upon earth, when 469 years had 
passed from the Hijra. 

The reading in the best Manuscripts is not ‘ five years ’ but ‘ fifty 
years’. (J. R. A. S. 1905, p. 713). The Tafhimu-t-Tanjim is an elementary 
treatise on Astronomy and Astrology which Alberuni wrote in Persian 
for the Princess Rayhana of Khwarizm in 420 H. Forty-nine years — just 
one short of fifty — had elapsed after 420 A.H., when the prince Saifu-d- 
daula Mahmud, the son of Sultan Ibrahim, was appointed Viceroy of 
Hindustan in 469 H. Mirza Muhammad Qazvini observes, however, that 
he has not been able to find this prediction of Alberuni’s in the fine old 
Manuscript of the Tafhim (written in 685 H.) which is in the British 
Museum. He thinks it unlikely that such an elementary treatise contained 
any such announcement or prognostication of the distant future. (Loc. 
cit. 713-4). The Tafhim has been recently edited and translated by Mr. 
Ramsay Wright. 

IV. 530, l. 17. He entered the Raja of Kumaon’s country by the pass of 

Dabar. 

The village of Dabar is “ seven or eight miles north of Sadhaura 
in Ambala district, near the northern hills and on the edge of it is a 
small hill, difficult of access, on which Islam Shah Sur began to build a 
fort named Pawa-garh, which was never completed, but was subsequently 
restored and extended by Banda, the Sikh Guru.” (Irvine, Later Mughals, 
!• 116-7). The place is also known as Lohgarh, q.v. E. D. VII. 424. It i» 
very near Mukhlispur which lies close to the Pass. 
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IV. 532, l . 23. [Oawass Khan’s tomb is pointed out at] Khawaspur in 
the Upper Punjab , between the Jelam and the Chinab . 

This must be Khawaspur, a town or village which is said by the 
Emperor Jahangir to be situated at about five Kos y distance from the 
town of Gujarat and to have “been founded by Khawas Khan, a servant 
of Shir Khan Afghan ” (T. J. Text. 44, 1. 21 ; Tr. I. 91; E.’ D. VI. 303). It is 
mentioned in the Chihar Gulshan as a stage on the road from La ho r to 
Attock and about 11 miles north-north-west of Gujarat town. (Sarkar, I. 
A. p. ci. See also I. G. XII. 365). Sirsi, where Khawass Khan was assas- 
sinated, lies about ten miles north-east of Sambhal. Constable, 27 D a. 

IV. 533, L 6. Surat Singh whose principality was Chonsu . 

This is Chatsii , twenty-four miles south of the town of Jaipur. Lat. 
26°-30', Long. 76°-0\ Constable, PI. 27 Bb. Surat Singh Rathor was a vassal 
of the great liathor R-ij a MUdev of Jodhpur. Chat.su i3 explicitly said by 
Tod (A. A. R., Ed. Crooke, II. 954, 955) to have been included in Maldev’s 
dominions at this time. 

IV. 535, l. 21. And his Paimaban Job Niranjan and other treatises in 
Hindi are celebrated throughout the world . 

The correct title of the treatise was probably Premanand Jog [or 
Yog] Niranjan , i . e. ‘[Discourse on] Love, Ecstasy and Union with the 
Universal Spirit ’ [ 3 

IV. 540, l . 19. He also read one of the talcmilas of Ghausu-s-Saklain 
and the whole of Husn [Hisn]-i‘IJasin. 

‘G-haus* means succour, deliverance. It is also an epithet of the 
Qutb or head of the Sufi hierarchy of Saints. (Houtsma, IL 145). Ghausu - 
s-Saqalain, the 4 Helper of Men and Angels/ i . e. of the 4 World of Men 
and the World of Demons or Genii/ is one of the panegyrical epithets of 
the saint ‘Abdul-Qadir Jilani. (B. Tr. Lowe, 11.418, 446 note). Richardson 
says in his Dictionary that “ Rasulu-Saqalan ” is one of the epithets of 
the Arabian Prophet. ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani is also called Ghaus-i-‘ Azam, 
Ghaus-i-Samdani , and Piran-i-Pir or P~ir-i-Dastgir. He was the founder 
of the order of Qadiri faqirs. (Crooke, T. C. IV. 183). He has ninety-nine 
names and his devotees repeat them to implore his intercession. (Herklots, 
Ed. Crooke, 192), 

IV. 544, l 26. He sacked the temple of Debi Shankar. 

This must be the shrine of Vajreshwari Devi. ‘ Debi Shankar’ signi- 
fies ‘ Devi, the wife of Shankara or Mahadeva ’. She is known also as 
Parvati, Bhavani, Durga, Mahamaya, Bhlnia etc. The shrine of Vajresh- 
wari still exists at Bhavan, a suburb of Kangra or Nagarkot. (I. G. XIV, 
386). Tieffenthaler says that the idol was that of Bhavani and represented 
the lower part of her body, the head being supposed to have fallen at 
Jw&lamukhi, which lies 14 or 15 miles south-east of Kangra. ( Description , 
1. 108. See also T. J. 340, 1. 24=Tr. II. 224; Ain, Tr. II. 314). ‘Bhavan’ 
is about a mile distant from the fort of Kangra. (E. D. II. 445). . 

IV. S47, 1 11 from foot. [When] the shoes of the infidels slain in this 

W 
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action . . . were melted down , 20,000 Mohurs 
of gold were obtained from them . 

This tall story reminds one of Tod’s tale of the sacred threads of the 
Rajputs slain after Akbar’s sack of Chitor having weighed seventy-four 
maunds and a half. (A. A.R. Ed. Routledge, 1914, I. 263). The historians 
of Kashmir relate of Sikandar-i-Butshikan that he put to death so many 
Brahmans, that seven maunds of the sacred threads worn by them were 
burnt along with their bodies. The legend is still popular in Kashmir and 
is related in the I. 6. (XV. 92). A closer and also older analogue of 
Mushtaqi’s story is found in the Roman historian Livy, who tells us that 
after the carnage at Cannae, Hannibal measured his success by the bushels 
of rings taken from the fingers of the equestrian Romans who had fallen 
in the battle. (Bk. xxiii. 12). 

IV. 548, l. 9. Ambdla and Hodhna were held by Kola Pahar. 

‘Hodhna’ looks like an error for ‘ Budhana\ now in Muzaffarnagar 
district It was a medial in the Sarkdr of Saharanpur. (im, Tr. II. 291). 
Constable, 25 B c. It lies about 43 miles south-east of Karnal. (Th.). 
Marahra (1.12) is in Etah district, U. P. Lat. 27°-45 / ; Long. 78°-38 / . 
Constable, 27 D b. 

IV. 551, l. 5. The whole of the territories in his possession contained 
13,000 par g anas. 

13,000 must be a typographical error for 113,000, as in the footnote 
on page 424 ante , Elliot himself states that the Waqi'at-i-Mushtaqi gives 
the number of parganas as 113,000. ‘Abbas also, who has copied several 
passages from Mushtaqi (cf. 410-424 ante), puts the number at 113,000, 
but takes care to add that by parganas he means 4 villages \ (424 ante). 
The Tarikh-i-Daudi asserts that 113,000 horsemen were distributed 
throughout the parganas for the protection of the district forts. (417 note). 

4 Parganas ’ must be loosely used for 4 villages.’ The total number of 
Mahals or parganas in Akbar’s Empire was only 2737 (Jin, Tr. II, 115) 
and in Aurangzeb’s not more than 4440. (Bakhtavar Khan, Mirat-i-'Alam 
in B. D. VII. 163). Moreover, if there were, as ‘Abbas (413 ante ) and 
Mushtaqi assert, five revenue officials in each village, there would have 
been 665,000 of such parasites in the kingdom, which seems open to doubt. 
IV. 551, last line. He kept an army ... in Khajwara, one in the country 
of Dhandhera. 

‘Dhandhera’ may be ‘Dhundar’, the district of which Daosa, the 
oldest seat of the Kaehhwah rulers of Jaipur, was the centre. “A range of 
rockjr hills intersects nearly the whole of Shekhawati in a north-east 
dfrecfciou and close upon its eastern frontier. The country on the east side 
of these hills is called Dhundar, a name which was formerly applied to a 
large portion of Rajputana, while that to the west is called Bagar, which 
includes nearly the whole of Shekhawati and is generally applicable to 
the sandy country where water is procurable only at great depth.” 

Us. Journal, quoted in Elliot, Races, I. 9-10 Note; See alsb 
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I. G. XIII. 385). The name is said to be derived from an ancestor of the 
Nikumbha Rajputs, who is said to have slain a demon named Dhundhu 
and acquired thereby the title of ‘ Dhundhumara’ or u Slayer of Dhundhu.” 
(Cunningham, Arch. Survey Reports, XX, 3; Crooke, T. C. IV. 86). Dausa 
is shown in Constable, 27 0 b. 

But ‘Dhandhera’ may be meant for ‘ Dhamdhera/ a Rajput princi- 
pality in Malwa-— a Raja of which named Indarman [Indradyumna] is 
mentioned in the chronicles of Shah Jahan. ( Badishahnama , I. ii. 223, 1.7). 
The town of Shahabad-Dhamdhera is 90 miles north of Sironj and the 
same distance south-west of Gwalior. It is now in Jhalawar State, Raj- 
putana. (I. G. Atlas, PJ. 34 B 3). The M. U. (II. 265) says Indarman's natiye 
place was Sahar Baba Haji in Sarangpur. Another chief called Jagma# 
Dhandhera lived in the days of Akbar, (Ibid). ‘Khajwara* must be a 
mistake for 1 Khichiwara/ 

IV. 553, l. 23. Hereupon Mahmud feigned sickness etc. 

The story of drinking a goat’s blood which is told here of Sultan 
Mahmud of Malwa is related by Nizamu-d-dm (T. A. 639, 1. 15) as well 
as by Firishta (II. 325, 1. 8), in the Multan Section of their histories of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-din Langah and he is said to have practised the same trick 
for the same object of securing the throne. And if we are to believe 
Manucci, Shah Jahan had recourse to the identical ruse with a view to 
obtain the permission of the King of BIjapur (?) to leave his territories, 
immediately after the receipt of the news of the death of Jahangir in 
Kashmir. (Storia, 1. 180). Manucci’s tale is undoubtedly apocryphal. 

IV. 563, L 4. Where then did he Abdu-r-Razzaq ] get his history of 

Timur /... If Abdu-r-Razzaq did not use the Malfu - 

zat , he must have used some icork remarkably similar 
to it. No such work is known. 

This formidable conundrum can be easily solved. Such a work is now 
known, though it was not, when Dowson wrote. It is the Zafarnama of 
Nizam-i-Shami which was composed in 806 A. H., several years before 
that of Yazdi, and which has been copied, verbatim , by Hafiz Abrh also, 
See my Notes on III, 390, 1. 6 ante , and IV. 91, L 9 f, f. 
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VOL, V. BABUR, HUiMAYUN, AKBAR. 

V.* 1, l . 5, Ahmad Yadgar, the author of this work , describes himself .. 

as aw oZd servant of the Sur Kings and says that Daud Shah 
gave him orders to write a Bistory of the Afghan Sultans .... 
The author mentions incidentally that his father was wazir 
to Mirza 4 Askar i, when the latter was in command in Gujarat 
Every one of these three statements is, to say the least, very doubtful. 
The whole of the chapter (on the Keign of Ilumayun), in which the last 
of these assertions occurs, is copied verbatim , as Elliot points out (p. 2 
infra), from the Tabaqat-i-Akbari. It is there made by the author of that 
work of his own father. (196 infra — Text 198, 1. 11). It is hardly likely 
that the father of Nizamu-d-din as well as of Ahmad Yadgar, should 
have both been Vazirs, at the same time, and in the same circumstances, 
of one and the same individual. If Ahmad’s claim to be the author of 
the chapter is admittedly and demonstrably invalid, the supposition 
about his father having been ‘Askari’s Vazir must be also rejected. His 
claim to being the son of ‘Askari’s Vazir is as unsubstantial as his pretence 
to be the author of this section of his work. Everybody is agreed that 
Ahmad’s assertion about his having compiled his chronicle by the command 
of Daud Shah Kararani must be false, as Daud was put to death in 983 H. 
Moreover, Dr. Rieu has shown that the M^idanud-Akhbar-i-Alimadshahi, 
upon which Ahmad has drawn as freely as on the T abaqat, was composed 
about 1022 H. (Persian Catalogue, III, 888). This fact also throws consider- 
able doubt on Ahmad’s claim to have been a 44 servant of the Sur Kings,” as 
their power was extinguished so long ago as 963 H. sixty years before. The 
incidental remark on p. 42 infra about 160 years having elapsed since” 
the capture and punishment of Mohan Mundahar in 936 H., seems tome to 
prbve that his compilation is of much later date than has been supposed, 
Mrs. Beveridge thinks that the remark “ may have been originally only a 
marginal note ” (B.N. Tr., 701 Note), but this surmise is hardly borne out 
by the fact that it is found not only in the copy belonging to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal but in the 44 better Codex of Ahmad’s work which is now 
in the Calcutta Imperial Library.” {Ibid). Mrs. Beveridge admits that u the 
writings now grouped under the title of Tarikh-i-Salafin-i-Afaghana, 
present difficulties, both as to date and contents.” These difficulties are 
perhaps of our own creation, and they would cease to exercise us, if it was 
recognised that Ahmad Yadgar ’s rigmarole is a late compilation made 
up of patches and shreds purloined from earlier authors and pieced 
together without discernment or discrimination. It is full of demonstrable 
errors in regard to names, dates and facts and its exiguous value is 
further discounted not only by the author’s 44 liking for marvellous and 
ridiculous stories,” but by its frequent mention of the use of artillery, e.g. 
shells (p. 5), camel guns (p. 6), cannon (p. 13), gunpowder (p. 14), and 
matchlocks (p. 16) by the Lodis. It is clear from the Memoirs of Babur 
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that Ibrahim Lodi brought neither matchlocks nor field guns of any sort 
to the battle of Panlpat. 

V. 4, L 14. Bahlol had by this time advanced as far as Narela . 

Narela is stated, at 78 infra , to be 15 Kos from Dehli and it is 
mentioned as the next stage after Badli Serai in the itinerary from Dehli 
to Lahore. ( Chihar Gulshan in Sarkar, I. A xcviii). Pinch also speaks of 
it as 14 Kos from Dehli. (E. T. T. 156). It is now a station on the Dehli- 
Kalka Railway line, seventeen miles distant from Dehli Junction. Con- 
stable, 27 C a. This indicates that the Kos referred to by NTamatulla and 
Pinch is the short or common Badshahi Kos of lj miles, q . v. Cunningham, 
A. G. I. 574. 

V. 4, l . 4 from foot. Chattar $ *al, son of the Rand’s sister , was at 

U dipur with 10,000 cavalry . 

The mention of Udayapur here in Circa 1460 A. C. and the subse- 
quent mention of it as the Rana’s capital in the reign of Ruhlul (p. 5, 1. 
10 infra) is unhistorical. Pdayapur in Me war was founded only in 1559 
A. C., after Rana Sanga’s death, by his son Udaya Sinha, who ruled from 
1537 to 1572 A. C. (I. G. XXIV, 89; Duff, C. I. 288). Ahmad Yadgar’s 
compilation is full of blunders and anachronisms of this sort. 

V. 5, l. 12. After that , the tiultdn [Buhlul] carried his victorious armies 
into Munkhdr. 

The place-name appears to be corrupt and is difficult to restore, as 
there is no reference to this expedition in any other writer. The district 
meant may be that of Nimkhar which is mentioned at 296 infra and also 
at E, D. VI. 123. The town lies on the left bank of the Gointi in Hardoi 
district, Oudh. Lat. 27°-21' N„ Long. S0°-32' E. Constable, 28 B b. But 
the reference may be to the country of the ‘Munrfftars’ which was 

in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, as the Sultan is said to have returned 
immediately afterwards to that town. On the other hand, Nimkhar 
contains, as Abul Fazl says, a shrine of great resort (Ain, Tr. II. 172) 
and is, even now, a place of pilgrimage. It is the Naimisha Aranya 
which is mentioned so frequently in the sacred literature of the Hindus, 
Sikandar’s iconoclastic zeal may have taken him there. 

V. 7, l. 1. [Ahmad Khan Bhatti] bestowed jewels upon her to the value 
of 10000 rupees . 

The reference to “ rupees ” is either one of the numerous anachron- 
isms of this author or an unauthorised interpolation by the translator. 
It is common knowledge that the use of the word 4 Rupee ’ for the silver 
tanga weighing about 175 grains is not older than the reign of Shir Shah. 
(Ain, Tr. I. 31). 

V. 18, L 16. I slew the Raja of Nagarkot and that stone which the 
Hindus had worshipped for 3000 years , 1 exposed to be 
trodden under foot by all the people . 

In the narrative of the same event in the Wdqidt-i-Mushtaqi, the 
credit of the conquest of Nagarkot is given to a quite different in- 
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dividual, viz. Khawass Khan, the son of Mian Bhuwa, and the idol is said to 
have been “ given over to the butchers to make weights for the purpose 
of weighing their meat.” (E. D. IV. 544. See also my note on IV. 447, 1. 16 
supra). The Raja of Bihar, from whom Mian M‘aru£ boasts of having 
brought away seven Mans of gold, may have been the Raja of Tirhut, who 
is said by Ni‘amatulla to have submitted to Sikandar, but he is there said 
to have only promised to pay several lacs of tang as, as a fine. (96 infra). 

The fort of Jund (I. 15) may be the same as that mentioned iu 
the Tarikh-i-Daudi (E. D. IV. 45S-460), from which Ahmad Yadgar has 
borrowed this and several other passages. It has not been satisfactorily 
identified but is perhaps Chirand in Saran, six miles east of Chupra. 
A mosque built by Sultan Husain of Jaunpur at Chirand still exists. 

V. 20, Z. 1. Mian Bayazid , the son of'Ata Lodi. 

According to ‘Abbas Sarwani (E. D. IV. 347), the Miyan Biban who 
joined Shir Shah was the son of *Ata Lodi. See also Ibid. 352, 377. Miyan 
or Shaikh Bayazid was not a Lodi at all. He was a Farrrtuli and a brother 
of Shaikh Mustafa. They were both sons of the brother of Miyan 
Muhammad Farmuli (Kala Pahar) and sister’s sons of Sultan Buhlul. 
(E. D. IV. 362-4; B. N. Tr. 527; B. I. 337=Tr. 444). But F. states that 
Biban was a Jalwani. (I. 202, 1. 18; 204, 1. 15). Whether the Biban of 
‘Abbas was or was not identical with the Biban who was defeated by 
Babur, and whether the latter was a Body or Jalwani, it is certain that 
Miyan Bayazid was not a Lody. 

V. 20, l , 3 from foot. The Raja [of Gwalior] had determined to send 

several pairs of elephants. 

Here “pairs” is an unsuccessful attempt to render the idiomatic 
expression lit. “ chains of elephants,” in which is only one 

of those meaningless adjuncts which have been variously described as 
‘numerical affixes or co-efficients’ and ‘quantitative or numerical auxil- 
iaries’. They are very common in Persian, e. g. jijr* 

- (jtX. Yule (Hobson Jobson, 632-4) gives 
examples of similar idioms in Malay, Burmese, Chinese and even the 
languages of Central America. 

y. 25, l . 7. On Wednesday , 2nd Shawwdl , 932 H he [Babur] set forth 
[from Kabul]* 

The d ate, like almost all the other dates in Ahmad’s work, is wrong. 
The battle of Panipat was fought, according to this writer’s own statement 
at p. 28 infra , on 4th (really 7th or 8th) Rajab 932 H. Babur started from 
Kabul on 1st Safar 932 H. (B. N. Tr. 445=E. D, IV. 239 ; A. N. Text, 
I. 98=Tr. I. 239; F. I. 203, 1. 17). Ganaur (p. 27, 1. 5), where Sultan 
Ibrahim is said to have arrived, is nineteen miles south of Panipat. 
Garaunda, where Babur is stated to have “ mounted his horse ” (28, 1. 5), is 
ten miles north of it. (Sarkar, I. A. xcviii). Constable, 25 B c. 
y. 30, l. 14. Amir Khalifa , Allahdad Khan , Tursam Bahadur [were 
despatched] to Dehli and Agra . 
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The names of the officers sent to both towns on this occasion are given 
by Babur himself very differently. The Amirs sent to Dehli were Mahdi 
Khwaja, Muhammad Sultan Mirza, ‘Adil Sultan, Junaid Birlas and 
Qutluq Qadam, while Prince Humayun, Khwaja Kalan, Muhamraadi, 
Shah Mansur Birlas, Yunus 4 Ali, 'Abdulla and Wali Khazin were des- 
patched to Agra. It will be seen that not, even one of the names mentioned 
in this connection in the corresponding passage of the Emperor’s own 
Memoirs (B. N. Tr. 475==T. B. 176, 11. 8 f. f.=E. D. IV. 256) or other 
reliable authorities (A. N, I. 9S— Tr. I. 246-7; P.1.205, 1. 11) is to be 
found in Ahmad Yadgar’s account and vice versa . 

V. 39, footnote, h 4. He [Ibrahim] endeavoured to cross into the Doab 
at the ferru of Bur ana. 

This name y. is most probably meant for ‘Buriya’ in 
Ambala, Punjab. Constable, 25 B b. Thornton says that there is a ferry 
in the neighbourhood by which the Jumna is crossed. The name may be 
also read as 1 BucMna \ There is a ‘ Budhana ’ in Muzaffarnagar, 48 mi les 
south-east of Karnal (Tb.), but that place is not on any river at all. But 
the whole story which is said to have been told by a man who was 
“ present in the battle ” and was “ 120 years old ” when he related it is 
unhistorieal. Ibrahim’s head was actually brought to Babur. 

V. 33, l. 10 from foot One day , Jalal Khan said , “0 Haibat 

Khan , I have heard that you are generous 
when intoxicated ” etc. 

This is one of those 4 wandering tales ’ which are fitted to and 
fathered upon different persons by successive retailers of popular 
anecdotes. It is by no means new and there is a much older analogue in 
Barani who relates it in almost the same words of Sultan Balban and one 
of his freed slaves 3 Vy) named 4 Ali who had the title of HatimKhan. 
(T.F, 119, 1.5). 

V. 35, I. 15. [ Babur] sent Amir Kuli Beg together icith Prince Mirza 
Kamran in that direction ( Jaunpur ). 

The name of Amir Quii Beg cannot be found in the Indian portion of 
Babur’s Memoirs or elsewhere in this connection. Ahmad Yadgar perhaps 
means Jahangir Quli Beg, The other name also is a blundering guess. 
Kamran had not and could not have had anything to do with the expedi- 
tion sent to suppress the Afghan revolt in Jaunpur. He was not in India 
at all at the time. He had been left in Afghanistan. Humayun was the 
prince really sent. (B. N. Tr. 544=E. D. IV. 266 ; A.N. 1. 103 Tr. I, 255-6). 

V. 36, l 16. He [Rand Sang a] marched and prepared for action 

in the plains near Firozpur JharJca . 

Another egregious error about a matter which every school boy 
knows. The battle was really fought at or near Kanhva, in the vicinity 
of Sikri, afterwards called Fathpur. Pirozpur-Jharka was the site of a 
battle between Islam Shah Sur and Khawass Khan, but the event occur- 
red about twenty-five years later. ( Tdrikh-i^Ddudi in K. D. IV, 484; P* 
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I. 230, 1. 14). Firuzpur-Jharka must be at least fifty miles north of 
Kanhwa. Muhammad Mahdi KKwaja was not Babur’s son-in-law, as 
Ahmad asserts (1. 10), but his brother-in-law, the husband of his sister 
Khanzada Begam. Hindal’s name also is wrongly inserted. It is a mistake 
for Humayun, who led the right wing at the battle Kanhwa. (B.N. Tr. 566). 
V. 37, l. 9 from foot. His Majesty [Babur] sent Sultan J unaid Birlas 

and Haidar Malik Hulak to proceed with other 
Mughals and a Hindustani army. 

4 Haidar Malik Hulak ’ can be meant for no other person than Mirzl 
Haidar, the author of the Tdrikh-i-Rashidi . Hulak must be a perversion of 
4 Dugblat ’, the name of his tribe, which is sometimes written as 4 Oghlat ’ 
{vide B. N. Tr. 22 note). But Haidar Mirza Dughlat was really in the 
service of Sultan S‘aid of Kashgar from 918 up to 937 H. He came to 
India only during the reign of Humayun and about five years after 
Babur's death. {Tdrikh-i-Rashidi, Tr. 399; A. N. 1. 136=Tr. 308; B. N. 
Tr. 362, 695). The reference to Hindal on 1. 24 is also founded on error. 
The prince was not in India at all at this time and was less than 
ten years old. (B. N. Tr. 695-699). Here, Ahmad Yadgar has confused 
Hindal with 4 Askarif who" was the prince really despatched as the nominal 
leader of the expedition. (B. N. Tr. 628, 637, 651, 654; E. I). IV. 285-6 ; 
A. N. I. 113, Tr. 269-70). Hindal arrived in India for the first time only 
on the day of Humayun’s coronation. (Gulbadan, H. N. Tr. 110; r JL\ A. 188 
infra). There is similar confusion and error in what is said about Kamran 
and Hindal on p. 40. The statements are 44 discredited by Babur's own 
narrative/’ (B. N. Tr. 604 note). The names of the four princes are every- 
where confused in this chapter which is a veritable jungle of errors. 

V. 41, J. 13 from foot. The royalist troops turned their backs and fled , 

followed by the Kanwdr. 

Here as well as below, at p. 193, Note 5, the true reading is It 

means 44 thieves, plunderers or robbers ” in Persian. (Richardson). Or it 
may be a vernacular word for 4 villagers, peasants \ which is used more or 
less contemptuously in the sense of ‘ rustics \ 4 boors’. (Cf. the Gujarati 
Gamdr and Gavadi). It occurs in the Akbarndma also, but Mr. Beveridge 
(Tr. I. 809) leaves it untranslated and unexplained. He speaks of 4 Kolis 
and Gawars’ and 4 Bhils and Gawars’ (in capitals), as if 4 Gawar 9 was a 
proper name or a tribal designation. Mrs. Beveridge also adopts the same 
course in her translation of the Memoirs of Gulbadan where the word 
occurs twice. (Text. 47, 11. 10, 12. Trans. 143). The word is found in 
Budauni also. Ranking spells it as * Zawars’ and thinks that the reference 
must be to 44 a tribe of Jats, otherwise known by the name of Gatwaras,” 
(Text, 85, 168, 382=Tr. 122 and Note, 231 and 493), but this cannot be 
accepted, as the 4 Kolis and Gawars’ and ‘Bhils and Gawars ’ of Abul 
Fazl are mentioned in connection with Cambay in Gujarat. 

V. 46, I. 3, He despatched an army against the Raja of Andriin. 

... ' On page 63, he is called ‘ Raja of Andardun'. His stronghold is 
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there called ‘ Kisht’ and he is said to have rebelled once more. It is 
permissible to suggest that ‘Andrun’ [Andaman] or ‘ Andardun* [Andar- 
dauan] is not the name of the place but that of the RSjau He may have 
been called * Indradyumna’ or ‘ Indravadana.’ Both these names are fotind 
in Sanskrit Literature and are common even now. (Duff. 0. 1. 299; Sir Gv 
Grierson's Art. ‘ Gleanings from the Bhakta Mala 9 in J. R. A. S. 1910, 
p. 300). ‘ Kisht ’ may be a miswriting of *4^ 4 Kanth ’, i. e. Hat-JCanfA or 
Hat-Kant, the old name of the Bhadauriya country, near Gwalior. The 
Bhadauriya chiefs were notorious for their lawlessness and turbulence, 
Bhind in Gwalior is locally known as Bhind-Bh'adawar, on account of 
having been the chief seat of the Bhadauriyas. It is in Lat. 26°-33 / N, 
and Long. E. (I. G. VIII. 110). It lies on the route from Etawa 

to Gwalior and is 54 miles north-east of the latter. Constable, 27 D b. 

Hatkant is now included in Bah or Pinahat, the south-eastern tahsil 
of Agra district (I. G. VI. 192) and lies in the ravines of the Chambal. 
(Elliot, Races, II. 86). The par gam town seems to be also called AthgatK 
and lies on the route from Etawa to Agra, 20 miles west of the former. 
Lat. 26°-47 / N., Long. 78°-47 / E. A Raja named Indarman Dhandhera 
is mentioned in the Badishahnama (I. ii. 223, 1. 9 and M. U. II. 265-266) 
and Indarman Bundela in the Maasir-i-Alamgiri (Text, 163). 

V. 48, l. 12 from foot. A battle was fought at Kanuldpur near Ladanah . 

Thornton mentions a 4 Ludhana ' in Gwalior State, 46 miles south-east 
of Nimach. Lat. 24°-0' N., Long. 75°-27' E. It is the 4 Laduna’ of the Post 
Office Guide and is near Sitamau which is in Lat. 24°-l / N„ Long. 75 0 -23 7 
E. Sitamau is shown in Constable, PL 27 B d. Kanulapur’ may be some 
place called ‘ Kamlapur ’ near Gwalior, where Jamal Khan was posted. 

V. 56, l. 11, On Friday , the 7th of SKaban [962 77.], a severe action was 
fought [at Farr a between Ibrahim and Sikandar Sur ]. 

The year is not given, but as 7th Sh‘aban Hisdbi 962 H. or 27th June 
1555 A. C. was a Thursday, 7th Sh’aban Ruyyat must have been a Friday. 
The same date in the preceding year, 961 H., was Sunday, 8th July 155 L 
V. 56, footnote 4. Firishta makes him [Sikandar Sftr] out to be the 
nephew of Sher Shah . 

But Nizamu-d-din (T A., 240, last line) and according to the Cawnpore 
lithograph of his History, Firishta also (1. 234, 1. 8 f.f. and 236, 1. 3) state 
that Sikandar was * the son of one of Shir Shah’s uncles’ (r^ irO* i/t) 
and not his nephew. Ni‘amatulla avers that ho was only a relative. (Dorn, 
I. 174). In view of the uncertainty of the relationship, it may be worth 
while to point out that on some of his very rare rupees and copper coins, 
Sikandar styles himself, the son of Ism‘all. (Rodgers, J. A. S. B. (1887), 
LV, pp. 184, 187; Wright, I. M. C. II. xVo. 898; C. M. S. D., pp. 379-380), 
Abbas gives the names of the seven brothers of Shir Shah (E. D, IV. 310) 
and Ni'amatulla gives a slightly different list, (Dorn, J. 81) ; but Ism‘afl 
does not appear in either of those authorities. 

Y* 4 from foot Akbar spent that time on the borders of Mdhain* 
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Ott* must be an error for ‘ Ghaznln’ ( q . v. T. A. 219, 1. 14=236 
infra ; A. N. I. 322=Tr. I. 596 ;JL 1.241, 1. 18). Ghazni had been given to 
Akbar as his appanage after the death of Hindal (F. 1.210, 1.3 f . f . ; T. A. 
234 infra) and all these authors state that he was sent there at this time. 

V. 63, l . 12. Himun voiced that if he were destined to conquer 

Dehliy he would become a Musalman on his return 

to Dehli 

This story must have been popular at the time, as it is told in the 
Memoirs of Bayazid Biyat also. “ ITemu ”, he writes, “ had vowed that if 
he defeated the Mughals, he would become a Musalman. But God erased 
from the infidel's heart the recollection of this vow after he had defeated 
Tardi Beg. As the glory of Timur had descended to Akbar, God, on the 
field of Panipat, put forgetfulness of his vow intoHemu’s heart.’ ’ (Mr. 
Beveridge’s Summary in J. A. S. B. 1898, LX VII, p. 309). 

V. 64, l. 3 from foot. Ahmad Beg , the madman , who was unequalled 

in foretelling the future by what he saw in 

the blade bone of a sheep. 

Another ‘ wandering tale.’ The Emperor Jahangir tells a very similar 
story of a man named Hazara who was a past master in this art of 
predicting events by looking at the shoulder-blades of slaughtered sheep. 
But he relates it in connectio n with the battle between Akbar and Muham- 
mad Husain Mirza near Ahmadabad in 981 A. H. (T. J. 20, 1. l—Tr. 1. 43). 
The Amir whose death was foretold on that occasion was Saif Khan Koka. 
Ahmad Yadgar has perhaps mixed up the two battles and transferred the 
tale from the one to the other, lie is, in any case, demonstrably wrong in 
asserting, as he does, a few lines lower down (65, 1. 8 f. f.), that the reprobate, 
Shah Abu-l-M’aali, was the “ chief of rank” who “ obtained martyrdom” 
in this battle, as the Majzub had predicted. Abu-l-M’aali did not take part 
in the battle, as he had been thrown into prison. He met a felon’s death 
seven years later at Kabul (970 II.). (T. A. 248, 287 infra). 
y. 67, l . 6 from foot. Khwaja Habibulla of Herat. 

Can this Khwaja Habibulla who was JSVamatulla’s father have been 
identical with the Hajji Habibulla, who is mentioned at 407 and 424 infra% 
Ni'amatulla says that his father had been in Akbar’s service for thirty-five 
years. We know that Hajji Habibulla Kasi was employed by Akbar in 
conducting negotiations with his brother Mirza Muhammad Hakim and 
was also sent to Goa on a commercial mission in 986 H, (407 infra)* 

‘ Kasi ’is the name of an Afghan tribe. (M. U. III. 637, 1. 4). Tatar Khan 
Kasi was the Afghan governor of Bhotas in the Punjab in 962 H. (T. A. 
237 infra ; B. I. 459=Tr. 592-3). 

V. 71, l. 1 from foot. Both parties met near the village of Karra in 

the pargana of Khizr&bdd. 

This *Karra ’ is perhaps ‘Kharar’, now in Ambala, in which Khiz ra- 
bid also is included. There is a Khizrabad in Kharar tabs'll, seven miles 
south of Rupar. Constable, 25 Bb* See thenoteon VoJ. Ill, p. 350, 1. 6 K g>nU* 
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V. 72, l. 8. There was a holy man named Saiyid ibn Majzub who made 
predictions (Sahib-i-lafz bud). 

^ rather means that whatever the man happened to say 
without thought or premeditation, whatever passed his lips or was uttered 
by chance, was realized in fact and came to pass, as the utterance was 
inspired from above, although he himself was not conscious of it. The 
idea underlying the phrase is expressed in two couplets which are familiar 
quotations in Persian Literature : 

■UrM*hl ) | ^ | (»* I «A>* | A>" ji)^* 

“Men of God are not God, but they are not different from God/* 

(d* J Jjli'l j J jU* 1 jt JU- cM S' hi JM 

“The words of the men who mortify (lit. destroy) themselves are the 
interpreters of Destiny ; their hearts and tongues are replicas (facsimiles) 
of the Tablet and the Pen of Pate 7 ’. (T. A. 171, 1. 14). The second couplet 
is quoted in the Tafikh-i-Daudi also. (E. D. IV. 444). Both these authors 
cite it in connection with a presage or omen portending the rise to 
power of BuhluTs son Sikandar. Stories of this sort have a tendency to 
grow in the telling and to gather all sorts of excrescences relating to time, 
place and circumstance. The holy man’s name is uncertain. He is called 
‘ Sayyid Ibn 7 by the T. A. (149, 1. 16), 4 Saida 7 by P. (I. 174, 3. 9) and ‘ Seid 
Ayen 7 by Dorn. (I. 48 ). The real name may have been ^ 3 -^ Sa‘id, 
the Majzub. According to a legend still current in Ludhiana district, the 
Paqir’s name was Hazrat Shaikh Sadr-i-Jahan or Sadru-d-dln, and he was 
a disciple of Shaikh Bahau-l-Haqq, i.e. Bahau-d-dln Zakariya of Multan. 
The ruling Nawabs of the Maler Kotla family now claim to be his direct 
descendants and his mausoleum is shown in Maler. (P. H. Tolbort’s art 
in J. A. S. B. 1869, Pt. i. 92; I. G. XVII. 86). 

V. 72, l. 5 from foot. But the truth or falsehood of this has never been 

ascertained . 

Dorn’s rendering of this sentence is very different. “ Such as assert 
Behlol to have carried on the trade of a merchant are wrong. 77 (I. 48). The 
original words used in the T. A. (149,1. 4 f. f.), from which this account has 
been borrowed by Ni‘amatulla,are £j\y j* 

“ i n gome histories it is written that Malik Buhlul was en- 
gaged in trade, but it has no foundation in fact, i. e. it is not true. 77 
V. 74, l 7. Ahmad Khan Mewatti possessed the country from Mahrauli 
to Ladhii Sarai near the city of Dehli. 

‘Ahmad Khan Meo ’ [Mewati] is mentioned as a grandson k* : ] of Baha- 
dur Nabar who paid his respects to the Sayyid Sultan Muhammad Shah in 
838 H. (T.M., Text, 243 last line). Dorn reads the place-name as ‘Mahrwai*, 
<S) A (1.44), which may bean error for or i.e. <Sj?r Macheri, 

(originally, Matsyapuri), in Alwar. But the T. A. (150, 1. 13) and F . (1. 142, 
1. 5) also call it ‘Mahrauli and it may be ‘Maholi ’ near Mathura which was a 
M ahal in Sarkar Agra, Suba Agra. (im.Tr. II. 188; Elliot, Races, IL 86-6). 
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As regards Ladhu Serai, it is said in the Asaru-s-Sanadid that the road 
to Ladhu Serai starts from the Mausoleum of Iltutmish and passes via the 
Qutb Minar. (Pt. I. 66). Ladhu Serai lies a little north of the Qutb and is 
shown on the Map prefixed to Thomas’s C. P. K. D. and the Tourist Map 
of Dehli issued by the Survey of India. 

V. 74, footnote 4. The empire of the King of the Earth extends from 
Dehli to Palam . 

f J** 31 - 1 k *1 The point or sting of the epigram lies in 

the fact that this Sultan ‘Alau-d-dia assumed the title of ‘ Alam Shah 
‘King of the Universe/ and had it engraved on his coins also. Palam is a 
village which lies about 10 miles south of Dehli. It is now a Railway station. 
V. 79, l. 10 from foot. When he [Sultan Buhlitl] reached Burhanahad, 

Mubarak Khan , governor of Salat, came to pay 
his respects. 

Burhanabad is said to have been near Marehra, which lies about 15 
miles north of Btah. (T. A. 150, 1. 4 f.f.). Here it is said to have been near 
Saket which also is in Etah. Yahya (E. D. IV. 64) and B. (1. 293, Tr. 1. 386) 
speak of it as a dependency of Etawa and near or on the bank of the Black 
Water (Kali Nadi). Seely mentions a place called ‘ Barra wanpoor \ 
fourteen miles north of Saket, thirty-nine north of Mainpuri and forty- 
three south of Koil or ‘Aligarh. (Road Book of India, Edit, of 1825, 20-1 
abd 18). 

V. 80, L 4 from foot. Sultan Mahmud confined him [Qutb Khan\ 

and he remained captive for seven years. 

So also in the T. A. 154, 1. 2, from which Niamatulla has transcribed 
the words. But F. (I. 176, 3. 7 f. f.) has “ months” instead of “years” and 
the context which follows indicates that this is most probably right. Sultan 
Mahmud of Jaunpur died very soon after the capture of Qutb KhanLody. 
F. says that Bhikhan Khan, styled Muhammad Shah, ruled only for five 
months, and Qutb Khan was released very soon, after peace was made 
on Husain’s accession. (F. II. 309, 1. 9 f . f .). B. (I. 307-8=Tr. I. 403-4) also 
states or implies that Qutb Khan was released within less than a year of 
his capture. The chronology of the Sharqi dynasty is not quite certain. 
The numismatic evidence is not only unhelpful, but confusing. Mahmud 
Shah’s coins in regular sequence from 844 to 863 have been found. But, 
at the same time, coins exist, both of Muhammad and of Husain Shah, 
which are dated in 861, 862 and 863 H. It would seem as if Muhammad 
^ud Husain bad both aspired to supreme power and both issued coins. 
AU that can be said is that Sultan Mahmud died between 861 and 863 H., 
that the reign of Muhammad Shah was a brief one and that peace , was 
made between Buhlul and Husain very soon after the latter’s accession. 
F. says that Mahmud died in 862 H., and that Muhammad reigned oxAy 
for five months. (II. 308-9). The T- A. puts the death of Mahmud into 862 
H. (532, 1. 1), and gives Muhammad a reign of five years, (ibid. 1. 6), but 
this is, most probably, a miswriting of for The incarceration Of 
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Qutb Khan could not, in any case, have lasted for so long as seven yeaife, 
even if it did not terminate after seven months. For the history of the 
Jaunpur dynasty and their coins, see H. M. Whittell, Numis. Suppl. No, 
XXXVI to the J. A. S. B. (1922), New Series, XVIII, pp. 10-35. 

V. 81, l. 5 from foot Muhammad Shah reached Siirseni Sultan 

Bahlol encamped in the pargana of Rapri which 
adjoined Siirseni 

The T. A. (154, 1. 13) and F. (I, 176, 1. 16) read 1 Sarsati ’ and this is 
transcribed as 4 Saraswati' in the C. H. I. (Ill, 231), but no clue is given 
to its location. Can it be i e. the old village of Sirsa (now called 
Sirsaganj), near Rapri, 27 miles south of Mainpuri and 14 from Shikoha- 
bad ? (N. W. P. Gazetteer, (Ed. 1876), IV. 751 ; I. G. Atlas, 31 A 3). 

V. 87, h 3. He [Sultan Husain ] then proceeded against Dehli in the 
month of Zi-l-hijja , A.H. 893 . 

This date is out by ten years. It should be 883. Sultan 4 Alau-d-din died 
in that year. The T. A. (156, last line) and F. (1. 173,1. 4) put this invasion 
into 883. B. gives the chronogram of the subsequent defeat of Husain as 
i/j m \y (Tidings of Ruin), the letters of which have the numerical value 
of 883’ (50+6 + 10+4+600+200 + 1+2 + 10=883). (I. 310; Tr. 407). 

V. 88, L 11. A desperate battle was fought at the village of Sonhar . 

There are several variants, V’ j* - in the T. A. (157, 1. 15) ; O jV*** in F. (I. 
177, 1. 5 f. f.), A ; r- in B. (I. 310=Tr. 407), and ‘Lubhar’ in Dorn (I. 53). 
Sir Wolseley Haig thinks it is Senha or Suhnuh in Lat. 27°-2L / N., Long. 
78°-48 / E. (C. H. I. III. 233 and 257 note) . Thornton mentions a 4 Senowra* 
in Mainpuri, 40 miles north-west of Etawa in Lat. 27°-l2 / N., Long. 78° -36' 
E.,and also 4 Sooneyruh’ in Mainpuri, Lat.27°-37' N., Long. 78°-57 / E., fifty 
mile snorth-west of Fatehgarh. The compiler of the District Gazetteer 
opines that the battle was fought at the par gana village of Sonhar inEtah 
tahsil (U. P. Gazetteer, (Ed. 1908), X, (Mainpuri), 154; I. G. XII. 36). 

V. 89, l 11. They met at the village ofRdnganw , which belongs to Kalpi . 

This is identified in the C. H. I. (III. 233) with Raigaon in Khaga 
tahsil , Fathpur district. Lat. 25°-54 / N., Long. Sl 0 -^' E. Khaga is the 
eastern tahsil of Fathpur district. (Constable, 28 B c). Kalpi is ip Jalaun. 
A glance at the map will show that the identification ip very dopbtfuj. 

The correct name of the Raja of Etawa was not 4 Sangat ’ but Safcat 
Sinha and that of his son was not 4 Dadand ’ but 4 Dandu &\ A. 159, 1. 5 } F< 
I. 178). Both of them are mentioned in the Dynastic List of the Chauh^n 
Rajas of Partabner. (N.W.P. Gazetteer, (Ed. 1876), IV. 374 and Note). 

‘ Baks&r ’ (1. 14) is not the well-known 4 Buxar * in Shahabad, but 4 Bagesar 9 
which lies about thirty-five miles south-east of Unao town. (I. G. V% 21.©, 
V. 89, l 17. Sultan Husain fled to the Panna country , the Raja of 
which came out to meet him . 

The T. A. rightly reads Bhata (158, 1. 6), i. e . Bhatghora, the 
mqdern Rewa. B, also has «V. (1. 3J1). The name of the^Raja* which, to 
given at page 93 as Bhid, conclusively proves that the right reading is 
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Bhata. He was Bhidachandra the Baghela Raja of Rewa. 

On page 94, 1. 11, Kantit is called “ a dependency of Panna ”, where 
also the right reading must be “ Bhata Kantit is now in Mirzapur 
district, on the road from Allahabad to Rewa, sixteen miles south of the 
former. (Th.). Arail, which is mentioned on the same page, is now called 
Jalalabad and is very near 4 Bayak \ i.e. f Prayag. (Elliot, Races, II. 104). 
V. 89, footnote 4. Firishta adds that Btbi Khunza, daughter of the late 
King , Saiyid ' Aldu-d-din and chief lady of Husain 
Shah’s household was taken captive. 

Dorn speaks of her as Sultan Husain’s 4 first consort, Malka Jehan*. 
(I. 52). She is said by F. (I. 178, 1. 9) as well as the T. A. (158, 
1. 12) to have been his or ‘J'y ^ f j* 4 his most honoured 

wife, Bibi Khunza or Khunda’. B. speaks of her as his “chief wife, 
Malika-e-Jahan t Bill Khunza.” (Text, I. 312— Tr. I. 412). Sir Wolseley 
Haig gives her name as Jalila (C. H. I. III. 231 and 255), but this seems 
to be founded on a misapprehension. F. says elsewhere that she was his 
ffalila , (II. 310, 1. 5), or ‘lawful wife’ and instigated him to invade 
Dehli. This word is used in the same sense in the T- A. also. It is 
there said that the Khand- 1 Azam Mirza ‘Aziz Koka went to Ahmadabad to 
visit his sister who was the wife of the Khan-i-Khanan ‘Abdu-r- 

Rahim. (362, 1. 8f. f.=442 infra). In another place, Nizamu-d-din writes 
that the wife of Sultan Muzaffar II. of Gujarat was the daughter of 
Jam Salahu-d-din’s uncle. A man speaks of his wife periphrastically as 
his or ‘that which is lawful to me’ (Richardson). The author of 
the Maasir-l-U mard writes that the noble wife dj^dj^of MirAbul M‘aali 
Khwafi and mother of Khan Jahan Bahadur was the foster-mother of 
Aurangzeb. (I. 791, 1.8). ‘ Jalila ’is only an adjective or qualifying epithet 
signifying, ‘exalted, glorious, noble/ has very much the same 

meaning as 

or “Khunza” or “ Khunda ” seems to be a short form of 
“ Khudawanda” or “Khawanda.” So, * Khundgar ’ is an abbreviation of 
“ Khudawandgar.” Ibn Batuta tells us that the name of the sister of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq was Firuz Khunda , meaning, 1 Vheureuse 
maitresse 9 or the * Fortunate Lady \ (Defremery, III. 271). We know from 
Barani and Shams also that she was called “ Khudawandzada ” Iltutmish’s 
wife is said by Minha j to have been styled ‘ Khudawanda- i-Jahan ’ after 
the accession of her son, Ruknu-d-din Firuz, to the throne. (T. N.Text, 
181, 1. 5 f. f.). Firishta states that the mother of Murtiza Nizam Shah 
of Ahmadnagar, who reigned from 1565 to 1589, was called ‘ Khunza 
fiumayun*. (II. 130,1. 7). 

V.90, h 1. Leaving Kutb Khan Lodi and Khan Jahan at Majhauli, 

he himself [Buhlul] proceeded to Budaun . 

Mijouli 9 in Dorn. (I. 54). There are several places which bear this 
name and it is not easy to decide, but this is, most probably, Salempur- 
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Majhauli, which lies on the left bank of the Little Gandak, about forty-five 
miles south-east of Gorakhpur. Lat. 26°-17' N., Long. 83°-58 / E. (Th.). There 
are two contiguous villages which constitute one town. Majhauli which is 
Hindu, lies on the north bank of the river and Salempur which is Muham- 
madan, on the south bank. (Hunter, I. G. IX. 213). Constable, 28 D b. 

V. 91, l . 6 from foot. He [Buhlul] reigned during the space of thirty- 

eight years, eight months and eight days . 

So also in the T. A. (159, 1. 6), F. (1. 179, 1. 2) and B. (I. 3l2=Tr. 410), 
but the calculation has not been worked out correctly. The Sultan ascended 
the throne, as they themselves state, on the 17th of Rab‘i I. 855. If he 
reigned for 38 years, 8 months and 8 days after that date, he must have 
died on the 25th of Zi-l-q‘ad 893 H. But all these four authors put his 
death into 894 and also state that Sikandar ascended the throne on the 
17th of Sh‘aban 894 H. There must be an error somewhere. If 894 H. 
is correct, one or other of the two statements— either the computation or 
the date of accession — must be wrong. In the C. H. I., the Sultan is said to 
have died in the second week of July 1489 at page 235 and on 17th July 
at p. 504. The latter date corresponds with 18th Sh‘aban, 894 H. This 
would make the length of the reign 39 (lunar) years, 5 months and 1 day. 

The name of the place where Buhlul died is given as ‘ Balawali ' (T. 
A. 159, 1. 6), ‘ Bhadiwali ’ (F. I. 179, 1. 1), ‘ Malawi ' here and ‘ Malawali '. 
in Dr. Lee's copy of the Makhzan . (Dorn, II. 95). Can it be 4 Mala wan 
a village very near Saket which is mentioned in the Post Office Guide? 
According to the T. A and F., 4 Jalali' in ‘Aligarh was the place where 
Sikandar met his father's coffin and was crowned, not where Buhlul died. 
V. 93, l. 12. Mubarak Khan had fallen into Mulla Khan's hands . 

The diacritical point on the fourth letter is a copyist's blunder and 
the right reading is <5^ mallahdn ‘ boatmen,’ as in the T. A. (161, 1. 3), 
from which Ni‘amatulla has copied his account. Similarly, at page 99, 1. 11 
infra , ‘ Mihtar Mulla Khan ' is an error for Mihtar-i-M allahan, ‘ Chief of 
the boatmen.' The fact that the man is there called * Nayak '(leader, chief) 
and said to have commanded or steered the Sultan's barge settles the point. 
Dorn also has read it wrongly. (I. 57). 

V. 93, l 14. Edi Bhid , Raja of P anna, had carried him off a prisoner. 

Here again, ‘Panna' is an error for ‘Bhata'. Mubarak Khan had 
been captured at Jhusi near Prayag and the Raja of Bhata was the ruler 
of Arail, which lies, like Jhusi, just opposite to Prayag. There was no 
Raja and no separate State, Kingdom or chiefship of Panna at this 
time. The State of Panna was founded by Hirde Sah, the son of Raja 
Chhatarsal Bundela, after Chhatarsal's death in 1731 A.C. Hirde Sah had 
a short reign and died in 1738-9. (Irvine, Later Mughals, II. 241 ; I. G. 
s. n * Panna. See also my note on IV. 461, 1. 16). 

V. 95, l. 2. Sultan Sikandar then penetrated as far as Phaphund 
belonging to Panna. 

But • .u-in the T. A. (161, last line), ^.VinF. (1. 181,1.13) 
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and ‘Behavand* in Dorn (I. 58). In Dr. Lee’s Ms. of the Makhzan-i- 
ffigJuani, Raja Bhld is said to have fled to Sirguja and Sikandar to have 
advanced to 4 Behavund,’ a dependency of Bhattia. (Dorn. II. 95). * yt\ 
may be an error by metathesis of the letters, for 4 Bahandu , or 

Bandhu, *. e. Bandhugarh (Lat. 23°-41 / N., Long. 8I°-3 / E.), which lies about 
6Q miles south of Rewa and was the name of th 3 kingdom and also of the 
chief town of the Rajas of Bhata. (I. G. VI. 358-9). The Thr'ikh-i-Daudi 
states that the Raja was the ruler of Bhata and that the fort to which 
^kandar afterwards laid siege was that of “ Bandhu, the strongest castle 
in that district.” (E. D. IV. 462-3). ‘Abdulla has transcribed his account 
fjrom the T. A., which is the original source of Ni‘amatulla also, and this 
may indicate that in his copy of the T* A., the names were spelt as Bhata 
a[nd Bandhu . Phaphund is neither in Panna nor in Bhata. 

Y* S|7# l. 10 from foot. Sikandar himself marched on Friday , the 

6th Ramazan, 906 upon Dhulpiir . 

The week day is given correctly. The Julian correspondence, 26th 
Inarch 1501 A. C., was a Friday. 

y. 98, l. 3. [He] encamped for two months on the hanks of the Asi or 
Mendhi , where his people fell sick on account of the badness 
of the water . 

This is the Asun or Ahsin, a small river which joins the Kuari, which 
is itself a tributary of the Sindh or Betwa. The Asun riges in Lat. 25°-29 / 
N., Long. 77°-38' E. It has a course of about 80 miles and is crossed by 
an easy ford on the road from Agra to Gwalior. (Thornton). The T. A. 
reads the other name as 4 Mendaki’, which is said to mean in Sanskrit, 

4 frog haunted/ (B. Tr. I., 419 note). 

V. ?8, t 17 . He raised the standard of war for the reduction of the fort 
of Mandrail. 

handrail, also written Mandlaer, is now in Karauli State. It lies 
about 12 miles south-south-east of Karauli town. It is mentioned in the 
%%n (Tr.II. I 90 ) and Was the chief town of a Sarkar in Suba Agra. It is 
tLe ‘Mandrel , of the I. G. Atlas, 34 E 2 and Constable, 27 C b. 

V.99, X 13. Thai which is 4 Agra or 4 in advance \ is the preferable 
one. 

Mr. JJ. G. Keene mentions (Guide to Agra, p. 1) another equally apocry- 
phal ah<| factitious derivation of the name of the town from “ Agur , a salt 
pan, 1 tbe soil ' 6eing brackish and much salt having been made here in old 
times by evaporation But if Agra was captured, as the contemporary 
poet Itas^ud-i-S'ad-i-Salman states, in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim of 
dnajmi about lb80 A. C., all that is said here about it must be a fiction. 
(^ee^D.f^.5^2). The Emperor Jahangir also quotes a couplet relating 
to* Agra from tbs Qasida of this poet. (T. J. 2, 1. 7 f. f.). But the place taken 
by Ibrahim was, perhaps , Agrowah ( q . v ., I. G. V. 91). 

Y. \ fofti i front foot. One of the able scholars of Hind has traced the 

date [of the great earthquake of 911 H.) in the 
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word ‘ Kazi / 

The point of this chronogram lies in the fact that one of the meanings 
of is ‘ deadly, fatal’ and signifies ‘ death, fate, doom/ (Richard- 
son). The week-day is stated to have been Sunday and the date 3rd Safar, 
911 H. The Julian correspondence 6th July, 1505 teas a Sunday. 

V. 103, l. 14. He was attacked by the Raja of Gwalior in an ambuscade 
at Chatawar , about ten Kos from that place . 

1 Chanawar’ in the T. A. (165, 1. 5 f. f.) and 4 Janwar ’ in P. (I. 183, 
last line). It is the ‘Chatiawar’ of the Ain, (Tr. 11. 187). It may be 
Jatwar or Jetwar, which lies north of Gwalior, 

V. 10% L 6 from foot. In 912 H. the Sultan went towards the fort 

of Awantgar. 

This is the ‘ Untgar’ of the Am (Tr. II, 190), where it is entered as 
a medial in SarJcar Mandlaer and stated to have had a stone fort, below 
which flowed the river ChambaL It is called Utglr, Ontgir, Untgir, 
Awantgarh, Hanwantgarh and Himmatgarh also. It is now in the State 
of Karauli, 28 miles south-west of the town of Karauli, at the southern 
mouth of the Paniar Pass, which is between Narwar and Gwalior. (Cun- 
ningham, Arch. Surv. Rep. II, 328-330). Lat. 26°‘6 / N., Long. 77°-0 / E, 
It is shown as 4 Utgarh ’ in the I. G. Atlas, PI. 34 E 2. 

V. 101, Z. 23. [He ordered ] that they should destroy the idol temples 
and raise mosques in their places. 

The word employed here in the T. A. (166, 1. 9 f. f.) is and B. (I. 
320, i. 14) and F. (I. 184, 1. 13) have copied it. But the words used by all 
these authors in connection with the similar destruction of the temples of 
Mandrael are ^ (T. A. 105, 1. 8;B. 1.319, Tr. 420 ;F. 1. 183, 1. 

10 f. f.). Sir H. Elliot has rendered as ‘ fire-altars ’ in his Essay on 

‘Fireworship in Upper India’ and pressed thi3 ambiguous reference into 
his service to support the theory that there were large colonies of fire-wor- 
shippers, i . e . Zoroastrians, in the Punjab so late as the 15th Christian 
century. (568 infra). But is loosely used for a Christian church, a 
Jewish synagogue and any pagan temple , and Richardson and the Ghiasu - 
l-Lughat give all these meanings. It is inserted here only as a synonym of 

‘idol house’. yVS i s used f or Hindu temples by Muhammad Saqi 
in his account of the destruction of the Hindu temples of Haidarabad 
and Parli by Aurangzib. ( M ahsir-i- Alamgiri , 285, 1. 14; 428, 1. 4). 
Biladuri uses the word for ‘churches’ and 4 synagogues’. He speaks of 
cry ? 0 \ ji yx 3 Ij /JjUdl “ the churches of the Nazarenes 

and the Jews and the fire-temples of the Magians.” (Reinaud, Fragments 
Arabes et Persans t 171, 1. 10). Ranking in his translation of B. states 
that Sikandar“ destroyed all the idol temples and churches of the place” 
(Tr. I, 420), but churches cannot be right. 

V. 102, 1 15. Sultan Sikandar y s proceedings at Hatkant, Lucknow , 
Ndgor and Lesi-Sheopur. 
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V. 103, footnote. 


‘ Lesi-Sheopur ’ must be an error for 4 Sui-Supur,' and so it is written 
in the T. A. (Text, 169, 1. 12 and also at 104 infra), 4 Sui-Supur 9 is again 
mentioned at 385 infra, , B. writes the name as 4 Sui Supar * (I. 321, 1. 4 If. 
=Tr. I. 454) and F.’s spelling is Jyi yr [Si v pur]. (I. 186, 1. 5). It must be 
4 Sheopur 9 on the western boundary of Gwalior State, towards the Jaipur 
territory. I. G. Atlas, 38 B 2. Lat. 25°-38 / N., Long. 76°-48 / E. Lahair is 
Lahar (1. 17) in Gwalior State, six miles east of the right bank of the 
Sindh. It is about 50 miles west of Kalpi, 85 miles south-east of Agra and 
50 east of Gwalior. Lat. 26°~12 / N., Long. 78°-59 / E. (Th.). Constable, 27 
D b. Sheopur is stated at 104 infra to have been not very far from 
Awantgarh, which is in Lat. 26°-6 / N., Long. n°-(Y E. Sheopur was a 
small Rajput principality upto 1816 A. C. when it was absorbed by 
Daulat Rao Sindia. (Th. 885). 

V. 103, Footnote. [Sultan Ibrahim] appointed Shaikhzada Manjhur to 
the government of Chanderi and gave the office of 
peshwd to Sultan Muhammad , grandson of the King 
of Malwa. 

ytt* in F. (L 189, last line), but ye?** in the T. A. (176, 1. 16) and 
4 Munjoo ' in Dorn (I. 73). The correct form is Manjhii. Manjhu , literally 
signifies “ middle 99 and is generally given to a son who is neither the young- 
est nor the eldest in the family. Thus the renowned Gujarat saint, Shah 
‘Alam, who was the eleventh of twelve male children, was familiarly 
known as Miyan Manjhu or Miyan Manjhla. ( Mirdt-i-Sikandari, Tr. 
Bayley, 138 Note). The father of the author of the Mirdt-i-Sikandari 
was known as Shaikh Manjhu. (Bayley, Ibid, 59, 454). The second son 
[^>U j~*(\ of Sultan Nasiru-d-din Khalji also was known as Miyan Manjhla. 
(T. A. 571, 1. 1 ; F. II. 260, 1. 5 f .f.). Ni 4 amatulla has borrowed the whole 
sentence from the T. A. and Dorn's rendering of it is undoubtedly wrong, 
but Sir Henry Elliot's is almost equally exceptionable, as it implies that 
Sultan Muhammad was the Peshwd and Shaikhzada Manjhu the governor. 
This is putting the wrong side foremost. What the T. A. says is : 

J* |l» J.f’ oIjaU J I J <*li C— \j>~ } jJsa \j yt*^+ 

(S Jb *. 44 He entrusted to the Shaikh-zada Manjhu the watch and 
ward of the castle of Chanderi and the Peshwdship of the Prince Muham- 
mad Khan, grandson of Sultan Nasiru-d-dln of Malwa". F. states that 
4 Machhu ' was given the wardenship^dj 9 * of the fort and the Wakdlat of 
the Prince. It is clear that Manjhu was the Peshwd , i . e . the executive 
authority de facto , the Prince being only a puppet, figure-head or faineant. 
The word Peshwd is used here in the same sense as ^ ^ and I are 
used by Baihaqi and as [lit. little father) is by the Timuride his- 
torians, for the guardian, protector, adviser or administrator on behalf of 
a prince, who on account of his youth, incapacity, or for some other reason 
is unable or forbidden to manage his own affairs. F.'s statement that 
Manjhu was the Wakil , i. e. deputy, regent or representative of the 
Prince leaves no doubt that it was he who was the Peshwd. Elsewhere, 
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tte T. A. says that Fath Khan the son of ‘Azam Humaynn Shirwani 
was appointed as the Waldl and Peshwa of the Prince Jalal Khan, brother 
of Ibrahim Lody. (173, 1. 3 t f.). 

This usage is of ancient standing. Barani deplores the circumstance 
that a wretch like Kafur became 1 Peshwa of the Kingdom* and 

all-powerful minister during the last five years of ‘Alau-d-din's reign. 
(Text, 337, 1. 12). Perhaps the error is only clerical or typographical and 
what Sir Henry wrote was ‘‘He gave him [Manjhu] the office of Peshwa 
to Sultan Muhammad.” The insertion of the pronoun will set it right. 

V. 109, l. 15. The tribe of Sarwinis, who are no better than sellers of 
dogs. 

This epithet of revilement is founded on a pun on the tribal designa- 
tion. The ‘Sarbanis’ or ‘Sarbanes’ are so called after their ancestor, Sarban. 
The original phrase is given in the T. A. 241, as Sarbani-i- 

Sagbani . a vituperative jingle formed by altering only a single letter. 
Captain Wood says that the Uzbegs as well as the Afghans “ dread above 
every other opprobrious stigma the epithet of dog-seller.” (Journey to 
the Source of the Oxus, Ed. 1841, p. 291). 

V. 112, l. 10. Nearly all were slain with the exception of a very small 
number of Kipchi horsemen. 

The right reading may be ‘ Qipeftaqi 9 or ‘ Qipchaqi \ But it is more 
probably ‘Tipchaqi’ or ‘ Tupchaqi*, as at 134 infra. Asp-i-Tipchaq is 
generally used, says Mrs. Beveridge, for “ well-trained horses of good 
breed, fine cavalry mounts. ‘Tip ’ is said to mean ‘movement* and 
Erskine thinks that the horses are so called because they are taught special 
paces. But other meanings are also assigned to the word, viz. good roadsters 
or round bodied or swift horses.” (B. N. Tr. 38 note). Jauhar says that “ the 
peculiar quality or virtue of all Tipuchak horses ” is that even when 
severely wounded or hamstrung, they bring the rider safe to the camp, 
although they afterwards die, and he tells a story in illustration of it. 
(Memoirs, Tr. Stewart, Ed. 1832, p. 4). 

V. 113, h 19. He sent Khwaja Muazzam to rescue Begam Mariam 

Makani from her dangerous position. 

All this is inaccurate and muddled. Khwaja Mu‘azzam was the half- 
brother of IJamida Banu or Miriam Makani— 'the jnother of Akbar but 
she had not become Humaynn *s wife at all at this time. She was married 
to him only in 948 H.— some two years after the battle of Chausa. The 
lady captured was Bega (or Beka) Begam, afterwards known as Hajji 
Begam. Khwaja Mu‘azzam was not in the Emperor’s service at this time, 
nor did he ** sacrifice his life 79 on the occasion. He lived long after* 
wards, went mad and was imprisoned by Akbar ’s commands. The men 
who were killed at this time were Baba Jalair and Tardi Beg Kuch Beg, 
(A. N. I. 159, Tr. 343 ; 203 infra note). The man who helped Humayun 
at Chausa was the water-carrier Nizam, not Shamsu-d*din Muhammad 
Ghaznavi, as here stated. The latter came to the Emperor s rescue afte£ 
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V. 124, 1. 2 from foot. 


tKe rout at Qanauj in the year following, 

V. 118, /. 4 from foot. Auspicious omens. 

This story is told with variations relating to time as well as place 
and the order in which the three men were accosted, by later writers. The 
T. A. puts the event into 961 H., which is demonstrably wrong, as 
Khwandamir who relates it here died in 942 H. during Humayuu’s 
return march from Gujarat. (F. I. 215, 1. 3 f.f.). The order of the names 
in Nizamu-d-din’s account is Daulat, Murad and S 4 adat, not Murad, 
Daulat and S 4 adat as in the text. F.’s version is a mere repetition of 
Nizamu-d-dln’s with all his errors, (1.241, 1. 2 f. 1). Abul Fazl closely 
follows the Hu may un Nama of Khwandamir. (A. N. I. 357. Tr. I. 642), 
Sir Wolseley Haig has been misguided, as usual, by F. (C. H. I. IV. 66). 
V. 123, l . 6. According to the different standards of gold , the ranks 
of all the people ... were divided into twelve orders or 
arrows . 

Khwandamir is referring to the 4 Barahbani ’ standard of assaying 
gold, which Abul Fazl explains thus. 4 * The highest degree of purity (for 
gold) is called in Persia 4 dahdahi ’ ( i . e. ten out of ten), but they do not 
know over ten degrees of fineness; in India, it is called barahbani , as 
they have twelve degrees. Formerly, the Hun which is a gold coin current 
in the Deccan was thought to be pure and reckoned at ten degrees, but 
His Majesty has now fixed it as 8j, and the round, small gold dinar of 
4 Alau-d-dln which was considered to be twelve degrees now turns out to 
be ten and a half.” (3m, Tr. I. 18). Abul Fazl means that the standard 
of purity had been considerably raised by Akbar and the metal refined 
more thoroughly. 

V. 124, L 4. The Sharbat-Khana , Suji-Khana , the digging of canals 
etc 1 icere comprised in the Abi department. 

Read i Suchikhana\ the Turki synonym for “ Abdar Khana,” 4 Water 
Department The Sitchi was the officer in charge of the water specially 
reserved for the use of the sovereign. (B. N. Tr. 3B5 and 551). The Suchi 
was sometimes called 4 Sharbatdar ’ or 4 Sharbatchi ’ and both these terms 
are also employed at times as euphemistical periphrases for the Keeper 
of the royal Winecellar (or 4 Sharabdar) ’. Abul Fazl, however, draws a 
'distinction between the 4 Suchi-khana ’ and the 4 Sharbat-khana\ (A. N. L 
360 ; Tr. I. 647 ; III 251- Tr. 363). 

V. 124, l. 2 from foot. Khawarnaq and Sawlr, the palaces of Bahram . 

Khawarnaq and Sidir [not Sawnr] were the names given 
to the palaces built by N 4 uman Ibn Mundhir for Bahramgor. They are 
described in Nizami’s Masnavi, called the 4 Haft Paikar \ ( Khamsah , 
Bombay Lith. 1260 H. Part IV, p. 14). They lay two or three miles to the 
east of Najaf. ‘Khawarnak’ is derived by Doctor Andreas from the 
Avestan Huvarna, 44 with a beautiful roof ” and by Vullers from Khawar - 
nat\ 44 Place of Feasting”. 4 Sadir 9 is said to be a corruption of 44 Ukhaidlr.” 
(Houtsma, II, 932 * Lestrangc, L. E. C. 75), 
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V. 133, Z. 10. The carriages (gar dun) and mortars {deg) and small 
guns (topakchiyan) were placed in the centre. 

The true meaning of ‘ topakchiyan ’ must be not * small guns,’ but 
‘matchlock-men’ or ‘musketeers’, or gunners, who are said only a few 
lines higher up (132 supra ) to have numbered 5000. The forms, ‘ Topchi ’ and 
‘ Tufangdar ’ occur in “Abbas (E. D. IV. 416) and Mushtaqi (17). 551). 
‘Tupak ’ is a diminutive of ‘Tun’ and ‘ Tufang ’ is a secondary form of 
‘ Tupak ’, the ‘ p ’ having been changed into ‘ f ’ as usual in Arabic. 

V. 138, l. 3. Jauhar was appointed collector of the village of Haibatpiir. 

There are several places called Haibatpur, but there can belittle doubt 
that this is Haibatpur-Patti, 27 miles north-east of Kasur and ten miles 
west of the Biyas. Constable, 25 A b. “The antiquity of the town,” writes 
Cunningham, “is proved by the number of burnt bricks and old wells 
which lie about the town. The old dry wells were noted more than three 
hundred years ago by Jauhar and the profusion of bricks struck Burnes, 
(Punjab and Bokhara, II. 9).” (A. G. I 201). 

Dowson has reproduced here the translation of Major Stewart, but 
it is not very reliable. Mr. Erskine has some very hard things to say about 
it in an annotated copy which is in the British Museum. “It is”, he 
remarks, “ no translation at all. It is full of errors. It adds, takes away, 
alters. It is not trustworthy and one does him no injustice in pronounc- 
ing him ignorant of the history of the manners of the times, ignorant of 
the geography of the couutry, ignorant of the language, ignorant of the 
duty of a translator.” (Rieu, Catalogue, I. 246). 

V. 139, l. 14. He [Rumi Khan] had a slave named Khalafat whom 

he so flogged that the weals were visible upon his body. 

Neither Abu-1-Fazl nor any of the other chroniclers makes any 
reference to this ruse, and stories of such preteuded quarrel and desertion 
in consequence of ill-treatment are only too common. The oldest example 
is the Zopyrus tale in Herodotus. (III. 154-8). Sextus Tarquinius is said 
to have got into Gabii by a similar device (Livy, I. 53) and Julian is 
credited with the employment of an identical stratagem during his 
Persian campaign. Alberuni has an analogue in connection with Kanik 
or Kanishka. (Sachau’s Tr. II, 11 ; E. D. II, 11) and this is also found 
in ‘Awfi’s storehouse of historical and unhistorieal anecdotes. (E. D. 
II. 170). AbulFazl speaks of Kamran having availed himself of the trick 
to seize Lahore soon after the accession of Humlyuo. (A. N. 1. 125 ; Tr. I, 
290). Tavernier was told that Daulatabad had been taken by Shah Jahan 
only after such a device had been employed (Travels, Tr. Ball. I. 143) 
and Nizamu-l-Mulk Asaf Jah is said to have practised it in his contest 
with ‘Alam ‘Ali Khan for the supremacy of the Dekkan in 1720 A. C. 
(Irvine, A. I. M. 255). Jauhar may have lent too easy credence to some 
popular rumour and the tale is, most probably, apocryphal. 

V. 141, l. 18. Defeat of Humayitn at Chupa-ghat. 

This heading is not in Stewart, and the place-name ‘Chupa’ does 
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not occur anywhere in his version. Dorn calls the village 1 Shuya * (I. p. 
118) and the Makhzan reads the name as 4 Shataya ’ (B. D. IV. 370 note), but 
no such place as 4 Chupa 4 Shuya ’ or 4 Shataya ’ can be now traced on the 
maps. The exact date of the battle is given only by Abul Fail. It was 9th 
Safar, 946 H. i.e. 26th June 1539 A. C. (A. N.1. 159=Tr, 344). Mr. Beveridge 
gives 7th June, but it must be an inadvertent error or misprint for 27th, 
which is the date given by Erskine. (H. B. H. II. 173). 

V. 144, l. 16. At length , some of the Camp colour-men who were on 
the look-out for him tied their turbans together. 

This is Stewart's rendering of the word used, and Dowson finds fault 
with it on the ground that ‘ Tughbanan 9 means 4 nobles of the Tugh banner/ 
But this cannot be correct, as Shamsu-d-din Muhammad Ghaznavi— the 
man who is referred to — was not a noble at all at this time, but a common 
soldier of no note in Kamran’s service. He owed his subsequent rise in fact 
to the service rendered by him on this occasion, Abul Fazl in speaking of 
the event says: 4 One of the soldiers [jh* h-] who had been saved from out 
of the whirlpool came there and seizing His Majesty's sacred hand, drew 
him up.” (A. N. Tr. I. 354=Text, I, 166, 1. 17). Compare also the T. A., 
205 infra). 

V. 145, l. 3. Battle of Kipchak. 

The darra or pass of Qibchaq is also called 4 Chardar’ or 4 Chihardar' 
and lies south-east of the 44 Dandanshikan Pass.” (Erskine, Memoirs of 
Babur, 139 note). The Chahardar and Dandanshikan Passes are both 
shown in Constable, PI. 22 C c and 22 B c. The Chardar Pass is also 
marked on Yule's Map to Wood's Journey to the Source of the Oxus and 
in the I. G. Atlas, 47 E 3. 

V. 146, l. 21. From Par wan we proceeded to Kahamriid. 

Kahmard lies north-west of Kabul in a valley not far from the Dan- 
danshikan Pass. (Erskine, Memoirs of Babur, 199 note; Ibid , H. B. H. II. 
384). Kahmard is marked on Holdich's Map to the Gates of India. Parwan 
lies eight miles north of Charikar. Kahmard is 5600 feet above sea-level. 
(Wood, Journey, Ed. Yule, 132). 

V. 165, l . 8 from foot. [Muizzu-d-dtn Muhammad Sam] marched 

from Peshawar on Thursday , the 25th of the 
said month [RaVi I 602 H .]• 

This date is given only in the Tarikh-i-Alfi. As the Julian correspond- 
ence of the Hisabi date, 9th November 1205 A. C. was a Wednesday, the 
25th must be the Ruyyat or Hilali date. 

V- 166, l. 2 from foot. The fort of Kalwar [was taken by 4 Alau-d-dm ]. 

This ‘Kalwar ' [Kalor or Galor] is really Jalor. The real name of the 
Baja, was neither 4 Kathar Deo' nor ‘Nahr Deo', but 4 Kanhar Deva' or 
4 K^anhad Deva \ He was a Chauhan of the Sonigara branch of that tribe. 
4 Kanha<} ’ is one of the vernacular forms of 4 Krishna/ The compiler of the 
Tarikhi-Alfi may have heard this story of Gulbihisht from some Rajput 
bard or Bh&t in attendance on Akbar. F. has copied it from the Alfi (I. 
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118, 1. 4 f. f.) and Hajji Dabir has also got it. (Z. W. 788, 1. 21). It is not 
quite correct to say (as in the Footnote) that “Barani does not record 
these events.” He does mention Siwana as well as Jalor in the list of 
‘Alau-d-dm’s conquests which is given in the T. F. (323, 1. 14). 

V. 175, l. 6. The place was held by Rai Surjan who had bought it of 
Hijjdz Khan , a servant of Salim Khan {Islam Shah). 

B. calls the slave or servant Sangram. (II. 31, 1. 7; Tr. 25). Abul Fazl 
speaks of him as Jajhar Khan (A. N. II. 87=Tr. 133), and Nizamu-d-dln 
as Hajji Khan. (260 infra), 

V. 178, l . 17. Khwaja Mnqim Haraici .was raised to the office of 

diwdn of the household [of Babur]. 

Here Nizamu-d-din Ahmad’s father is said to have been “Diwan-i- 
Buyutat ” under Babur. Dowson renders the phrase as above. Mr. Beveridge 
translates “ Mir-i-Buyutat ” as 4 Barrack-master’ at A. N. Tr. I. 496, but at 
page 638 of the same volume, his rendering of the identical expression is 
‘Officer in charge of buildings’, while it is ‘ Master of Works’ and 4 Director 
of Buildings’ in his Translation of the T. J. (I. 22, 45 and II. 61). Mr. 
Irvine, whose opinion on all such questions is worthy of respect states 
that the “ Buyiitati belonged to the Klian Sdmdns or Lord Steward’s 
Department, had charge of the Crown buildings and Government town 

lands ( Nazul ), , kept the Lord Steward’s account, took possession of 

confiscated property and escheats and was collector of the Jizya or poll- 
tax.” (J. B. A. S. 1910, p. 950). 

V. 179, l. 7 from foot. He [Ni:amu-d-din] accomplished 1200 miles by 

forced marches. The WakVat-i-Mushtaki says 
that the party completed the distance of 600 Kos 
in twelves days , i. e. at the rate of 100 miles a 
day. 

The Kos meant is not the pucca kos of two miles, but the short one of 
li miles. Nizamu-d-din’s march was from Ahmadabad to Lahore. The 
distance between these two places by the not very direct Bajputana Bail- 
way route is about 850 miles. Dehli is about 550 miles by rail from 
Ahmadabad and Lahore is about 300 miles from Dehli. An average of 
seventy miles a day for picked camels would not be very extraordinary. 
Lahore is in Lat. Sl^SS' N., Long. 74°-16 / E. Ahmadabad in Lat. 23°5 / 
N., Long. 72°-35 / E., which is a map distance of about G30 miles only and 
a road distance of about 840. 

V. 180, l. 19. ['I bid Khan] went before Jahangir only in two sheets , one 
wrapped round his waist and the other round his head , 
as if prepared for burial , accompanied by several 
TaJdya Mughals. 

u Takiya Mughals” has no meaning, and the reading is founded on 
a misconstruction of the author’s words. The statement is really derived 
from the Madsiru-l-Umard , but what is said there is this: dj 3 1 
Aa i •-us,. j.X'i oil* 1*1* jl (j. 663, 1. 3 f.f.). 
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“He withdrew from worldly affairs and presented himself at the Court 
of Jahangir, with a body of Mughals, wearing only a cap [vH on the 
head and with a shroud [wrapped round the body, instead of a turban and 
the customary garments].” The Taqia was a skull-cap worn under or in 
stead of the turban and the purpose of donuing this extraordinary garb 
was to proclaim his state of utter despair and determination to die rather 
than submit to such injustice or indignity. This appears to have been a 
not uncommon practice and we are told elsewhere in the Mad sir and by 
*Abid Khan’s father Nizamu-d-dln Ahmad also, that during the Bengal 
discontents in 989 H., the followers of Baba Khan Qaqshal shaved off the 
hair of their heads, put on ‘ high [Mughal] caps 9 Jy* and roamed 
about the city of Gaur. (M. U. I. 392, 1. 8; T. A. 854, 1. 7=415 infra and 
note ; B. II. 280, last line ; Tr. Lowe,. II. 288) ; vide also my note on Vol. 
III. 285, 1. 16). 

V. 180, l. 4 from foot. Muhammad Sharif [the son-indaw of ‘ Jibid 

Khan] was afterwards appointed hajib {cham- 
ber lain) of Haidar dbdd. 

‘ Hajib 9 has many meanings and it is used here not for a ‘ Chamber- 
lain \ but for a confidential agent, envoy, diplomatic representative or 
minister resident at the Court of a feudatory or independent prince. 
The 4 strong fortress’ of which Muhammad Sharif was appointed gover- 
nor was that of Anki-Tanki. (M. U. I. 664, 1. 5). 

V. 186, l. 18. The breadth of Hindustan from Kashmir to the hills of 
Barujh ( Broach ) .... is 800 Kos Ildhi . . . . ;the breadth 
from the hills of Kamdun to the borders of the Dekhin 
amounts to 1000 Ildhi Kos. Its length from Hindu Koh 

to ... . Orissa, from west to east, is 1680 kos At the 

present time, .... Hindustan contains 3200 towns, and 
upon each town there are dependent 200 , 500, 1000 or 1500 

villages. The whole yields a revenue of 640 Krors 

Muradi tankas. 

Here 4 breadth ’ is used for what we call ‘length 9 and vice versa , 
The figures are themselves gratuitous conjectures and of little or no scienti- 
fic value. The Ildhi Kos of 5000 gaz of 41 fingers each has been reckoned 
at about 2$ miles. (Elliot, Races, II. 177-8, 194; Yule, Hob. Job. s. v). 800 
Ildhi Kos would be therefore equal to, at least, 2000 miles, 1000 Ildhi 
kos to 2500 miles and 1680 legal kos to, at least, 2100 miles. The exaggera- 
tion here is obvious, when it is remembered that the total length of India 
{from Peshawar to Cape Comorin) is only 1900 miles and the maximum 
breadth about 1500 miles. 

The number of villages is also absurdly over-estimated. Each town 
iasaid to have had 10J, 500, 1000 or 1500 villages dependent upon it. Even 
if we take the second of these figures as the mean and leave out the drop- 
sical number 1500, (as it does not occur on some manuscripts), the average 
total for Akbar’s Empire would be 1,600,000. This is incredible, as the 
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aggregate number of villages in the whole of the Indian sub-continent is 
only about 730,000. It should be also remembered that only a very small 
part of Southern India was included in Akbar’s Empire. 

For the meaning of Muradi tanga , see my article in Num. Supp No 
XXVII to the J. A. S. B. (1917), pp. 80-97. 

V. 187, l 11 from foot. Several of the nobles took part with Mahdi 

Khwaja- 

(193, 1.9 f.f.). “They all went toth eSalam 
i. e. the levee or Court of Mahdi Khwaja [with the object of paying their 
homage to him].” Abul Fazl says that Mir Khalifa forbade the Khwaja to 
appear at the Darbir and also prohibited every one from visiting him. 
(A. N. 1. 117— Tr. I. 277). Mahdi Khwaja was not, as Dowson says, the son- 
in-law of Babur, but his brother-in-law, the husband of his eldest sister, 
Khanzada Begam. The word M* is used ambiguously for both these 
relationships. (See A.N. Tr. I. Additional Notes, p. xii and II. 163 Note). 
V. 187, last line. The Mahcli was considered tohe a man of suspicious 
temperament. 

t)y* (193, 1. 4 f. f.) which means that a suspicion of 
insanity attached to him. People suspected him of not being quite in his 
right mind. 

V. 188, l. 5. ‘O Tajik , the red tongue uses its sharp point to no purpose / 
a* -l * } (l93 t 1. 2 f . f.). “ The red tongue gives the green 
head to the winds.” A foolish speech or indiscreet wagging of the 
tongue results in the ruin of the green-horn who is guilty of it. This 
proverbial expression occurs also in the T. J. (Text, 326, 1. 20 ; Tr. II. 287). 
It is an allusion to the fate of the parrot in the Tuftnama of Nakshabi, a 
collection of Oriental tales and apologues, founded on the Sanskrit Shuka 
Saptati , 4 The Seventy Tales of a Parrot \ Mahdi Khwaja warned 
Nizamu-d-din’s father that if he blabbed or repeated what he had heard 
by chance, his head would not stand on his shoulders. 

V. 192, l. 4. The imperfectly armed Gujaratis , through fear of the 
arrows , dared not venture far from the camp. 

*lTj^ Cj (196, 1. 11). The Gujaratis were not imperfectly 
armed. They were armed with swords and daggers, which cannot do any 
execution from a distance and are of use only in a dose combat or hand to 
hand fight. They were not expert archers or matchlockmen like the Mu- 
ghals. The Persian ^ f' correspond, says Mr. Irvine, 44 to the French 
4 armes blanche \ which include swords, shields, battle-axes, spears and 
daggers.” (Army of the Indian Mughals, 79). He cites the saying, 4 The 
sword is better than the dagger, the spear better than the sword, and the 
bow and arrow better than the spear/ (Ibid, 90). 

44 Sungar ” (1. 5 f.f.) is correctly 4 Songadh,’ 4 Golden Fort \ ( Mirat-i - 
Sikandari , 279, 1. 9 ; Fazlulla’s Tr. 191). 

V. 193, 7. 13. A person came forward in a friendly way and gave 
information [of the intended nocturnal attack]. 

64 
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••**1 (197, 1. 3). 4 A person took his station 

on the road [along which the Emperor was passing], like one suing for 
justice \ The writer is alluding to or &-1, the custom of ‘ Crying 

Dohai’ or proclaiming one’s grievance publicly and vociferously demand- 
ing its redress— ‘ Complaint by Outcry/ — as it is called by the old English 
travellers in India. (Hobson Jobson, $. v. Doai). It is stated by a panegyrist 
of Sikandar Lody that “if any one who had been oppressed demanded 
justice when he was out riding, he immediately demanded who the peti- 
tioner was, on which the officials in attendance would take him by the hand 
and do their best to give him satisfaction/ 5 ( Tarikh4-Daiidi in E. 1). IV. 
448). ‘Abbas Khan also states that when Shir Shah was besieging Raisin, 
“ the widows of the chief men of Chanderi waited for him on the roadside, 
and cried out for justice” against Puran Mai, who had “slain their 
husbands and enslaved their daughters ”, threatening to “ accuse him 
hereafter on the Day of Resurrection, if he did not redress their wrongs” 

(: Tarikbi-Shir Shahi , Ibid. 401-2). 

Abul Fazl’s account is that the person who sought redress, was an 
old woman whose son had been taken prisoner and she gave the infor- 
mation in the hope of obtaining his release (A. N. I. 136—Tr. I. 309) 
and Gulbadan also calls her 4 a woman (H. N. 39=Tr. 132). 

V. 194, l. 7 from foot. [Humdyun] repaired with 600 men to this place 

[Chdmpdner]. 

The text has (197, 1. 8 f.f.) i. e. three hundred and it is correct. 
(A. N. I. 137=Tr, I. 312). B. cites a contemporary chronogram which 
shows that the exact date of the capture of Champaner was 9th Safar942 
H. The curious thing about this ‘ Tarikh 5 is that the words j** 0 jt - 41 
indicate not only the year, as in other chronograms, (50+5 + 300+5 + 200+ 
90+80+201+2+6+4=942), but the day and month also. (Text, I. 347). 

V. 197, Z. 13. Ghazanfar who was one of his YAsharVs] companions and 
foster-brother of Kasim Khan. 

According to the text (198, 1. 2 f.f.), he was the foster-brother of the 
Mirza (‘Askari), himself and the real brother of Mahdi Qasim Khan, which 
is correct. See also B. II. 125, l.=129 ; Ain, Tr. 1. 320 note. Abu-l-Fa^l says 
Ghazanfar was a servant of Mirza Yadgar Nasir and deserted with 300 
horse to Bahadur. (A. N, 1. 143, Tr. 320). Dowson renders the words which 
Ghazanfar uttered sotto voce , as “ So thou art, but not for thyself ”. But 
in the Text, they are given as Jr** hi which really mean : 44 So 
thou mayst be, but thou art not thyself ”, i. e . Thou art not in tby senses, 
thou art drunk. 

V. 198, 7. 19. Mirza 4 AsJcari . . . made a show of fighting . 

(199, 1. 3). “ Mirza Askari struggled like an animal 
which is being slaughtered, made some desperate and unavailing efforts 
or convulsive movements like those of an animal under the knife of the 
butcher”. The phrase is used in this sense in the Maasir-i-2lamgiri 
(Text, 268,1.2 f.f, ; 299, 1. 3 f. f.). Mr. Irvine says it is used for a feeble apd 
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purposeless attack or defence which is not carried home. (A . I. M. 239). 

V. 198, l . 25. But before Mirza ‘ Askari retreated from Ahmaddbad } 
the newsicriters and reporters had communicated to the 
Emperor [information about 4 Aslcari’s hostile designs]. 

The words in the text are 013'- (199, 1,16). 

A according to Richardson, is “ a person who makes his 

words suit his purpose, a deceiver, cheat or knave.” The author means that 
they were backbiters and calumniators. are not 4 reporters \ but 

persons who are waiting or watching for an opportunity of making mis- 
chief, strife-mongers, seekers of occasions for creating dissensions, adven- 
turers who find their cue in fishing in troubled waters. The word for 
‘reporter 7 is Nizamu-d-din writes as a partisan of ‘Askari. His 

father had been ‘Askari’s Vazir. 

V. 199, l. 5. It is said that Kaldn Beg had built for himself a Chinese 
house of great elegance. 

ft j&j \ (199, 1. 6 f. f.). Dowson suggests that this 

; Chinese house 7 was so called because it was built of enamelled tiles. 
(VIII. xxvii), But it was, more probably, a fine collection of old porcelain 
vases, jars, etc. The taste for collecting these works of art is of very long 
standing in the East. Baihaqi says that t Sjy* “ two hundred 

vessels of Old Chinese and Faghfuri porcelain” were among the presents 
sent-by Sultan Mas‘ud of Ghazna to the Khalif. (Text, 516, last line). 
Barbosa says of the wealthy Moor merchants of Reynel, [Rander near Surat], 
that in their “ well-kept and well-furnished ” houses, they have many 
shelves, all round the front room, which are filled with fair and rich por- 
celain of new styles”. (Tr, Dames. I. 147-8). Jahangir also frequently uses 
for China ware or Chinese porcelain. (T. J. Text. 100, 1. 3 f.f. ; 
158, 1. 17; 187, 1. 7 f. f.). We are told in the Madsird-Mamgiri also that 
in 1088 H., Muhsin Khan was appointed ‘Darogha’ or Curator of the 
Chini Khdna, i.e. of the Imperial Collection of China which successive 
Great Mughals had assiduously brought together. 

V. 199, l 14, When Sultan Bahadur was defeated , he sent away Muham- 
mad Zaman Mirza to Hind , in order that there might be 
no difficulty about him . 

But what the text says is * j I-*'! & (199, last line), “ that having 

gone there (to Hindustan), he might throw affairs into confusion or create 
disturbances ” And this must be the real meaning, as we are told imme- 
diately below, that he actually did so and attempted to seize Lahor in 
Kamran’s absence (cf. also B. I. 348 ; Tr. 456). Dowson seems to have read 
oj la: instead of »j I Abu-1-Fazl says that Muhammad Zaman went to 
Lahor to stir up a commotion there. ” (A. N. I. 132— Tr. 303). 

V 199 l 7 from foot. The Emperor [ Humayun ] marched against 

\{ m [shir Khan ] on the 14th Safar 942 H. 

The year is wrongly stated. It was 944 (F. I. 216, 1.20). The 

siege of Chunar began very soon after Humayun s arrival there ou the 
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V. 201, last line. 


«4.4th Sh‘aban 944. (See note on Vol. V, 1. 139 ante). Humayun took Cham- 
paner on Dtli Safar 942 H. (Sec note on V. 194, 1. 7 ante). 

V. 201, L 6 from foot. The Emperor [Humayun] changed the 

name of the city of Gaur to J annatabad. 

All theTimurian chroniclers make this statement and Prof. Qanungo 
repeats it (Slier Shah, 178), but it does not appear to be correct, as the 
name, Jannatabad appears on the coins of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din ‘Azam 
Shah of Bengal, who ruled from 792 to 799 H. (1389-1396' A. C.). (h!*N. 
Wright, I. M. C. II. p. 156; Thomas, C. P. K. D. 153). But it may be said 
that neither Humayun, who ordered Gaur to be called Jannatabad, nor any 
of his historians knew or could have known anything about the coins of 
‘Azam Shah or the new name which he had given to his capital Firishta 
states that Humayun altered the name fJ ^ ^-1 because ‘ Gaur ’ 
means ‘ grave * and had unpleasant or ill-omened associations with death 
and burial. (I. 217, 1. 7). But this explanation is not found anywhere else 
and seems to be a gloss or conjecture of his own. The real explanation is 
that he liked 1 he climate so much that he gave himself up to pleasure and 
dissipation and thought it was a ‘paradise’. (Jauhar, Tr. p. 13; A. N. I. 
753— Tr. 335). 

V. 201, last line. He [Hindal] killed Shaikh Bahlof one of the great 
Shaikhs of the time and learned in theology. 
juMj jL>| j * y j| S' (Text, 200, last 

line). “ Who vas one of the great Shaikhs of his time and distinguished 
for his knowledge of [the thaumaturgical science which is founded on] the 
invocation of the [mysterious] Names of the Supreme Being.” 

Herklots says of this art that it enables one to command the presence 
o£ genie and demons, to cast out evil spirits, to cause the death of an 
enemy, to obtain victory in battle etc. He devotes to its exposition four 
chapters, which fill fifty-three pages in the translation of the ‘ Qanoon-i- 
Islam,* Second Edition, 201-253 ; Ed. Crooke, 218-273. See also B. (I. 338, 
392), who uses the same phrase, which Ranking renders as ‘Invocation of 
the mighty names (Tr. 445, 459 Notes and 504). Mirza Haidar observes 
that this ‘Shaikh Pul’, as he calls him, taught Humayun to look upon 
incantations and sorcery as the surest means of attaining his objects. He 
deplores the fact that Humayun who had a passion for magic and con- 
juration had become his disciple. ( Tarikh-i-Rashidi . Tr. 399). Abu-1-Fazl 
also states that the Shaikh was held in reverence by Humayun, only 
because the latter was inclined towards magic. (A. N. II. 89; T*t\ 135). 

The name of the Shaikh is written as ‘ Phul ’ also, but B. (1. 350 ; Tr. I. 
459) and Abud-Fa?i (A. N. I. 154-5=Tr. L 337-8) call him ‘Buhliil.* 
Erskine speaks of him as ‘Bhul’ or ‘Buhlull (H. B. H., II. 162). He was the 
elder brother of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus aud claimed to be a descendant 
of Shaikh Farklu-d-din ‘Attar. His tomb is at Bayana. (Beale, Oriental 
Biographical Dictionary, Ed. 1894, p. 265). The date given for the event, 
943 g. on 1. 3 f. f., is wrong. It should be 945. 
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V. 205, l. 20. I was in hopes he had perished, but he has got off. 

This is not a translation, but a loose paraphrase. What Shir Shah 
said was ■>* ^ ^ °>\j\ (202, 1. 5 f.f.). “ Our object was Checkmate, 

but it has turned out to be only a stalemate.” It is staled in the Ghiydsu- 
l-lughat that when a player at chess los*s all his pieces except the King, 
it is called J j or half a checkmate. 

V. 205, footnote 3. Ills [Mirza Haidar’s] advice was that the princes 
should occupy and fortify the hills between Sirhind 
and Sdrang, while he subdued Kashmir ( Akbar 
Kama, I, p. 205). 

Abu-l-Fazl’s ‘Sarang ’ is the name of a person, not of a place. Mirza 
Haidar Dugklat himself explains that ‘ Sirang ’ was “one of the Sultans of 
the slopes of the hills •/) of Hind” (T. R. Tr. 483), and the editor 
rightly suggests that the reference is to Sultan Sarang Gakkhar. (Ib. 479- 
80 Note). See also A. N. (Tr. I. 357 Note) and 278 infra. Sultan Sarang 
Gakkhar is mentioned by Nizamiwl-diu. (279 infra). He and Niamatulla 
say that Sarang was flayed alive by Shir Shah. (114 ante). The TarikM- 
Daudi (E, D. IY. 493) ascribes that act of barbarity to Islam Shah. 

V. 206, l. 5 from foot. Mirza ‘AsJcari then crossed the Sind and went 

to the town of Pdtar. * 

“ Pat ” or 44 Patav ” was the most productive Mahal in Sarkdr Si wis- 
tan (Sehwan) in the days of Akbar. (Ain, Tr. II. 310). It is said here 
to have been 50 kos from Lukari (Rohri). It is now called ‘Old Pat’ or 
‘ Pat-i-Kuhna’ and is a ruined village in the Kakar pargana of Larkkana 
district, (Haig. I.D.C. 91), about forty miles north of Sehwan, and ten kos , 
that is, fifteen or twenty miles, west of the Indus. ( Humayun Nama , Tr. 
149 Note). 

V. 207, l. 19. The Emperor now forbade him[Hindal\ to goto Kandahar 
and directed him to return to LuharL 

j* A* j\ ij J l-UA |j jA Cf ,j I J 

(203, 1. 3 f . f.). “And His Majesty [Humayun] having forbidden Mirza 
Hindal to go to Qandahar, himself went for the second time to the town 
of LuhariY Abu-1-Fazl tells us that some time after the marriage, “the 
territory of Bhakkar (f. e. Eohri) was the place of residence ” of the Em- 
peror and Hamida Band Begam. (I. 174=Tr. I. 364). It was Humayun 
himself who returned to Luhri, not his brother. 

V. 211, footnote. Removing from thence he proceeded by Diwa* 

rdwal and Wasilpur thence to Pahiudi and 

afterwards made three more marches to the tank of 
Juki. 

“DiwarawaP’ is the * Derawal’, “ Wasilpur ” the ‘Birsilpur* and 
“ Pahiudi ” the ‘Pkalodi’ of Constable's Atlas, PI. 26,27. They are all 
mentioned also in the 3m, (Tr. II. 278, 277, 276). ‘ Derawal’ is wrongly 
written there as 4 Dewadar *. The 4 Tank of Juki 9 is called I* j f in the 
A. N, text. It means 'pool, pond or lake of the Jogi’and is now known as 
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* Jogi Talao \ 

V. 214, l. 19. The Emperor under spiritual guidance gave to the 

child the name of J alalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar. 
Nizamu-d-din is referring to a dream of Humayun ’s, in which he is 
said to have been commanded by the Shaikh Ahmad-i- Jam Zhanda Pil or 
a Voice from the Spiritual World to give the prince about to be bom the 
name of Jalalu-d-din. He refers to the matter again at p. 408 infra , q . v. 
Note. The story is told by Humayuii s sister, the Princess Gulbadan also. 
(■ Humayun Ndma , Text 45 ; Tr. 145). According to her, Humayun saw this 
vision or dreamt the dream at Lahor and after the defeat at Qanauj. 
(Ibid, 58 ; Tr. 158). Abu-1-Fazl also tells the tale and gives the precise date 
of the vision as 4th llab‘i 1. 947 H. (A. N. 1. 13 ; Tr. I. 42). ‘Arif Qandahari, 
another contemporary writer, whose work has not been published, also 
tells the story and gives the same date. (A. N. Tr. I. Errata and Addenda, 
p. iii). The battle near Qanauj took place on 10th Muliarram 947 H. and 
Humayun and his brothers and amirs met in council at Lahor on the 1st 
of Rab‘i I. (A. N. 1. 168— Tr. 356 ). Shaikh Ahmad-i- Jam was the ancestor 
of Akbar’s mother, Hamida Banu. 

V* 215, l. 9. The perfidious Mirzd l Askari sent forward Hawaii 

Uzbek to watch his movements. 

The name of this man is written in a multiplicity of ways, ‘ Jawani,’ 
‘Jui’, Jiwi’, ‘Chupi’, ‘Juki' etc. He is called Jai Bahadur herein the 

A. N. (I. 190=Tr. 391). Mr. Beveridge thinks it may be ‘ Chuli 9 (or Choli) 
Bahadur,” because Abu-1-Fazl states that Humayun afterwards ordered 
the honorary title of ‘ Chuli’ to be subjoined to the names of all those who 
had been in attendance upon him in his wanderings through the 1 Choi* Jf? 
or desert. (A. N. Tr. 1. 414 Note). A ‘ Nazr Shaikh Choli 9 is mentioned at 
240,241 infra . The name of Shaikh Yusuf Chuli also occurs in Abu-l-Fazl’s 
list of Humayun’s fellow-sufferers in his perilous journey to Persia. (A. 
N. I. 223 ; Tr. 1. 450). B. says that the messenger was an Uzbek named ‘Chuli 
Bahadur’ (I. 442, Tr. I. 568), though ‘ Juki 9 is given as a variant in the 

B. I. text. But Jauhar says that when Humayun asked him what his name 
was, he said it was 'Juy Bahadur Uzbeq/ (Tr. Stewart). The ‘Chuli 9 theory 
or explanation seems to be thus invalidated, as ‘ Jay ‘Juy 9 or ‘ Juwi 9 is 
stated to have been his original name and not a sobriquet subsequently 
acquired or conferred. ‘Jai’ does appear to have been a name and a ‘ Jai 9 
Tawachi Bashi is mentioned in the A. N. (III. 30=Tr. 42, 307-==Tr. 453 
and 468 Note) . 

V. 217, Z. 19. Al\mad Sultan advised His Majesty to proceed to Irak 
by way of l 1 abas Kilaki. 

For 1 Tabas-Gilaki ’, see my note on Vol II, 193, 1. 14. It lay on the 
road from Sistan to Qazvin which was, in Humayun’s time, the capital oi 
Persia. (A. N. Tr. I. 416 Note). 1 Pulak-i-SurlIq > (218, 1. 18), to which Shah 
Tahmasp had removed his camp, must be * Bail aq 9 (camping-ground) or 
# Failaq > (summer-quarters) of Surliq. 4 Surliq* must have been near the 
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modem Sultaniya, as Abu-1-Fazl states that Tahmasp proceeded towards 
Sultaniya and Surllq with the intention of going into summer-quarters 
there. (A. N. I. 215=Tr. I. 436). F. speaks of it as ^ between 

Abhar and Sultaniya (I. 237, 1. 15) and in Stewart’s Translation of 
Jauhar, it is called 4 the fountain of Savuk Belak (1st Ed. p. 62). B. has 
J.Ji-or Jjr (I. 444, Tr. I. 569 and note). 

V. 220, L 3. Mirzd Kamran sent Mdhd 4 Ali KhdnzddaA-begam to 
Kandahar . 

ak -A > j;i . -V (210, 1. 9 f.f.). Mahd 'Alia, 

4 Exalted Cradle, Couch or Litter/ is a title of respect prefixed to the names 
of Princesses and Royal ladies. Abu-1-Fazl speaks of Hamida Banu — Ale- 
bar’s mother — as Hazrat or Mahd 4 Alia . (A. N. I. 19— Tr. I. 57). A sister 
of Sultan Mahmud Qhaznavi is frequently mentioned in Persian litera- 
ture as the * Mabd-i-Chigal.’ The sister of Sultan Sinjar the Seljuq who 
was the mother of Bahram Shah Ghaznavi was similarly entitled Mahd - 
i-'Iraq. (T. N. Text, 23, 1. 6— E. D. II. 279). Mu'atamad Khan speaks of the 
Empress Nur Jahan as ‘ Mahd ‘Alia Nur Jahan, Badishab Begam’. (Iqbal 
Nama , Text, 57, 1. 1). Salima Sultan Begam is also styled 4 Mahd 4 Alia 9 
in the T. A. (246, 1. 3 f. f.). Khanzada Begam [not 4 Khanzada i-begam’] 
was the elder sister of Babur and the aunt of Humayun. 

V. 221, l. 8. Sufi Wali Sultan Kaddmu . 

^1 ■*» in the lithograph (211, 1. 9) , but the correct form of the sobriquet 
seems to be 4 Rumlu’. Abu-1-Fazl speaks of him as ‘ Sufi Wali Sultan, de- 
scendant of the Sufis, Khalifa of the Rumlu ’ (J. 219— Tr. 1.442), and else- 
where as Wali Khalifa-i -Shamlli. (II. 78-79=Tr. II. 119-120). F. calls him 
Sufi Wali Sultan Shamlu. (I. 237, 21). ‘Rumlu’ signifies 4 of, coming 
from or belonging to Rum \ i. e . Asiatic Turkey or Anatolia. Similarly, 
4 Shamlu ’ means 4 belonging to Sham ’ or Syria. These tribes are said to 
have been brought and settled in Persia by Timur and were among the 
eight who called Shah Ismail to power. So also ‘ Taklu’, ‘Istajlii’, 
4 Aq-quinlu/ 4 Qara-quinlu ’ etc. 

V. 222, l 1 from foot. The victory was accomplished on the 10th of 

Ramazan 953 II Some place the event in 

the year 952, but God knows the truth. 

The weight of authority is decidedly in favour of 952. Abu-1-Fazl 
gives Wednesday, 12th Ramazan 952 H. (A N. I. 244; Tr. 1.480). Gulba- 
dan, who was in Kabul at the time , explicitly states that Humayun 
entered the Bala Hisar of Kabul, when five hours had passed of the 
night of 12tii Ramazan 952. (H. N. 75; Tr. 177). The 1 arikh-i-Ibr ahhrri, 
another contemporary chronicle, gives 11 th Ramazan, 952. (E. D. . ). 

Bayazid Biyat (J.A.S.B. LXVIL (1898), p. 299), F. (I. 238, 1. 3) and B. 
(1. 449; Tr. 579), have 10th Ramazan 952 H. The 10th or lith appears to 
have been the date of Kamran ’s flight and virtual surrender of the fortress. 
But Humayun who was a confirmed believer and supposed proficient in 
Horary Astrology would not enter the citadel and take possession until 
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the arrival of the auspicious moment, which is recorded precisely by his 
half-sister. 

12th Kamazan 952 H.=17th November |545 was a Tuesday, but as 
the Muhammadan night began at sunset, the week-day is given correctly 
by Abu-l-Fazl. Firishta and B. give the contemporary chronogram for 
the event thus: which yields 952. The numisma- 
tic evidence settles the question in favour of 952 H. Shahrukhis struck 
by Humayun in Kabul in 952 and 953 are known. (Whitehead, Punjab 
Museum Catalogue of Mughal Coins, II. Nos. 53-54). 

V. 226, l . 5. But Maham Anka put herself forward and held him 

[Prince Akbar] towards the enemy (i. e . the garrison). 

This is putting the wrong sideforemost, *■?' ^ 
c-M-y ^ “ Maham Anaga put herself in front and held [kept] herself 
towards the enemy.” She did not hold the child “ toward the enemy, or 
the garrison, but herself”. She exposed her own person, not the child’s. 
Jauhar’s account is that Akbar was not really exposed at all, but Kamran 
only threatened to do so. (Tr. Stewart, Ed. 1832, p. 87). Abu- 1-Fazl’s silence 
in regard to this detail has to be noted, but Budauni corroborates the T. 
A. He states that she (■* y. ^ lj j^) “ made herself [her own 

body] a shield [for him] against the arrows of calamity ” He also quotes a 
couplet, which purports to say that “Even if the sword of the world leaps 
from its sheath, It cannot sever a vein without Divine permission/’ (I. 
450, 1. 7=1. Tr. 580). Mr. Vincent Smith accepts Nizamu-d-din’s statement 
and 14 sees no reason to doubt the fact ” (Akbar, 24 note), but when he 
says that Maham “held Akbar up towards the garrison”, he is misled by 
Dowson. 

Kamran did not “make his way out ” of the fort ‘barefoot,’ as is 
stated on 1. 1 f. f. He ran away 4 hot-foot ’ and in a hurry, “putting his 
best leg foremost The phrase used is J j. & 3 j?. d-ta (214, 1. 13). 
lie saved his life by stirring his legs. It occurs again on 1. 11, p. 211, and 
is rendered by Dowson himself by 4 made their escape in hot haste \ (239). 
V. 227, l. 2 . Kamran then called out in the Turki language , 4 J have 

killed your father , Baba Kashka .’ Baji Muhammad 

when he heard this , retreated. 

The real meaning is very different. 44 Have I killed your father that 
you are thirsting for my blood and pursuing me so relentlessly? ” Hajji 
Muhammad felt the justice of the taunt. Baba Qashqa was put to death 
several years afterwards by the orders of Humayun. 

V. 229, L 16, Kamran begged forgiveness for Manus Beg . 

iyi b <x u-yL .U folds' by. (215, 1. 3 f. f.). The name is 

written ' Namus’ by Dowson on p. 226 supra , and ‘ Minus’ by F. (1.238, 
1. 7 if.). It is ‘ Bapus ’ in the Memoirs of Bayazid Biyat. (J. A. S. B. 1898, 
p. 299), ‘ Balms’ in the A. N. (I. 230, 236; Tr. I. 461, 468) and ‘Bapns’ 
in Gnlbadan (H. N. 76, 83; Tr. 177, 186) and Erskine (H. B. H. II. 342). 
* Babus ’ is most probably right, as it is the name of a place also, which is 
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shown on the Map attached to Perrier’s Caravan Journeys, and lies about 
twenty* five miles south of Kabul. 

V. 234, l. 12. The date of Ms [ HinddVs ] death is found in the words 
4 Shahadatash ba talab shud.’ 

Nizamu-d-dln is quoting the last line of a quatrain, the whole of 
which is cited by B. The words are ^ 0 j\ JS* j*. jir (218, 

1. 16). 44 And the date of his martyrdom was searched for [or required from] 
the word Shab-Khun That word signifies 4 a night attack ’ and its abjad 
value is 300+2+600+6+50 —958. Abu-1-Fazl gives the identical chronogram. 
(A. N. I. 314; Tr. 585). So also B. (I. 454, 1. 6 and 455, 1. 3). The exact date 
of the night-attack is given as Sunday, 2lst Zi-l-q‘ad 958 H. by Abu-1- 
Fazl (A. N. I. 312=Tr. I. 482) and F. (1. 240, 1. 5 f. f.). 

V. 234, l. 8 from foot. Bumdyun crossed the Indus between Dinkot 

and Nildb ( 5th Safar 962 A.B.=29th Decem- 
ber, 1554). 

The Lithographed Text has nothing corresponding to the date given 
in the parenthesis here. The statement itself is undoubtedly wrong and 
must be an interpolation. Kamran, whose capture was a subsequent event 
and is recorded afterwards, was blinded towards the end of 960 H. (A. N. 
I. 328; Tr. I. 604) and Humayun is said to have begun his march from 
Kabul for the reconquest of Hindustan in Zi-l-hijja 9Gl=November 1554 
A.C. (not 1553 as on 1. 1, p. 237 infra ) . ( 1 . 340=Tr. 1. 620). The date given, 
Safar 962 H., is that of a quite different and much later event — the 
arrival of Hutnayun at the Indus after leaving Kabul for the reconquest 
of Hindustan. (A. N. I. 341— Tr. I. 622 ; F. I. 242, 1. 4). 

V. 235, l. 12. The date of this event [ the blinding of Kamran ] has been 
anticipated a little. 

a ; | i y £»l (219,1.5). “ They have found the date 

of this event in the word Nishtar (a lancet).” The abjad value of 4 Nishtar’ 
(50+10+300+400+200) is 960, towards the end of which year the event 
occurred. Dowson’s Manuscript must have wrongly read Pishtar 
instead of Ntshtar. Cf. Abu-1-Fazl (A. N. 1. 328 ; Tr. 1. 604), who also gives 
the chronogram as ‘Nishtar’ and says that it was found by Khwaja 
Muhammad Mumin Farankhudi; see also B. (I. 391; Tr. 504). F. gives 
another hemistich jttr as the chronogram, which also yields 

960. (I. 241, 1. 6). The date of Kamran’s death is given by Abu-1-Fazl (I. 
331=Tr. I. 608) and F. (I. 241, ). 11), as 11th £i-l-hijja 964. 

V. 238, h 6 from foot. The Afghans , 100,000 in number , were defeated , 

being inferior in courage . 

xiil a-J & iS*j* jIj> m* (221, 1.6). 

“ The Afghan army which approximately numbered 100,000 persons was 
defeated by a small number of men.” The Mughal force which routed 
them is stated to have been only about 20,000 strong* and it is again 
stated on 1. 15 f. f. to have been only one-fourth as numerous as that of 
the enemy. The error is due to Dowson having read an i?afat after 
16 
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Tt is not Andak-i-mardi , but Andak mardi , i e, 4 a few men 1 . 

V, 239, Z, 11 from foot. Kambcir Diwdna. had taken and plundered 

Baydna. 

There is no reference to * Bayana , in the lithograph. J ^ y ^ A* j^rK 
> \f (221, 1. 8 f. f.). “ He began to plunder and destroy ”. Sambhal is at a 
very great distance from Bayana and the latter place-name has crept in by 
error. It must be a miswriting of Qarnbar had revolted in Sambhal 
and afterwards been besieged in Budaun. 4 Bayana’ is in another part of 
the country altogether. Cf. A. N. (I. 353=Tr. I, 636-7) and F. (1.243, 1.10), 
where there is no reference to Bayana. B. who was personally acquainted 
with the local history of Budaun gives a much more detailed account of 
Qarnbar J s revolt, but says nothing about his having plundered Bayana, 
(I. 464-5 ; Tr. 598-600). F. says that Qambar plundered the Central Duab 

(I. 243, 1. 10). Bayana is not in the Duab. 

V. 240, Z. 8. Shaikh Juli teas sent to the Punjab to summon Prince 
Akbar . 

The right reading is most probably, 4 Chuli \ Abu-1-Fazl calls the man 
Nazr Shaikh Chuli (I. 364, Tr. I. 657 and note) and so also B. (I. 466 ; Tr. 
601). For the exact date of the death of Humayun, see my Historical 
Studies in Mughal Numismatics, pp. 264-5. It was 13th Rab‘i I, not 15th, 
asstated here. 

V. 240, Z. 16. All the wealth of the Hindustan would not have sufficed 
to maintain his generosity . 

The words in the text are iS ^ (222, 1. 5), which really 

mean 4 the estimated or actual revenue accruing to the state from all the 
territories comprised in Hindustan.’ 

V. 242, Z. 7 from foot. The hostile forces [of Taj Khan and 1 Adali ] 

met near Chhatramau } forty Kos from Agra 
and thirty from Kanauj. 

Recte , Chhiftramau, which is now in Farrukhabad district and lies 
about 18 miles south-west of Fathgarh and 80 miles east of Agra. (Th.) 
Lat. 27°-9' N., Long. 79°-32 / E. (I. 6. X. 204). Constable, 28 A b. 

V. 242, Z. S from foot. He took possession of several local treasuries 

belonging to 4 Adali . 

J-wUu. JW ^ (240, 1. ID. does not 

mean ‘local treasuries', but ‘ officials appointed to manage the Khalisa 
or Reserved Lands which were administered, not by Jaglrdars or Ijar- 
dars (Fief holders or Farmers of the Revenue), but directly by the Biwdn- 
i-Wazarat, the Sovereign’s Chief Revenue Minister at headquarters. The 
passage has been copied by ‘Abdulla in the Tarilch-i-Daudi and is trans- 
lated thus at E. D. IV. 606 : “ On his way thither, he [Taj Khan] had 
seized various provincial officers of ‘Adali and obtained from them what- 
ever he could, either in money or goods.” 

y. 244, l. 20, Sikandar Khan, ruler of Bengal , now raised the standard 
of rebellion. 
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The name is wrongly given. The Bengal ruler was known as Muham- 
mad Khan[Gauriya] and the correct designation is given on the very next 
page t where his defeat and death are recorded. He is called Muliammad 
Khan Sur by Abu-1-Fazl, who says that he was “ nearly connected with 
Shir Khan”. (I. 639; Tr. I. 618). F. calls him Muhammad Khan Sur or 
Muhammad Khan Gauriya. (1. 235, 11. 3 and 13). He styles himself Shamsu- 
d-din Muhammad Shah on his coins. (I.M.C. II. 180). 

V. 245, l. 12. Hemu fought with Muhammad Khan Gauriya at the 
village of Chhaparghatt a, fifteen K os from Agra . 

The T arikh-i-Ddudi states it was eleven Kos y not from Agra, but 
from Kalpi. (E. D. IV, 507). B. (1. 432-Tr. 555) and F. (I. 235, 1. 13) put 
it at fifteen Kos from Kalpi. This latter statement is undoubtedly the cor- 
rect one. Thornton says that 4 Chuppurghatee ’ is in Cawnpore district, 
on the route from Allahabad to Etawa, 74 miles south-east of the latter. 
Lat. 26°-lCK N., Long.79°-59' E. Kalpi is in Lat. 26°-7' N., Long.79°-48'E. 
As Agra is in Lat. 27°-10 / N., Long. 78°-5 / E., it is clear that Chhapar- 
ghatta cannot be only fifteen Kos distant from it. Chapparghatta is 
mentioned by Finch. 

V. 248, l. 7 from foot. Raja Ram Chand , Raja of Nagarlcot. 

So also in B. (II. 12=-Tr. II. 4), but Abu-1-Fazl (A. N. II. 20, 1. 7 ; Tr. 
II. 35), and F. (I. 244, 1. 19), have Dharma Chand , which is the right 
name, as it is in accordance with the Dynastic List compiled from local 
Hindu sources. (Duff, C.I. 306 apud Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep. Vol. 
V. 152). A Hindi poetical history of the Rajas of Nagarkot written in the 
reign and under the patronage of this Raja and called Dharma Chand 
Ndtaka after him is extant See my note on Vol. III. 319, 1. 13. 

V, 251, 1. 2 from foot. Khwaja Sultan l Ali and the Mir Munshi and 

the Khanjar Beg of Tardi Khan. 
tS>j ^ j (245, 1. 2). “ With Khanjar Beg, a relative 
(or son-in-law) of Tardi Beg Khan.” (See aiso B. II. 14— Tr. 7; A.N. II. 32 
—Tr. 52). The word must have been absent in Dowson’s Manuscript. 
Khanjar Beg’s name is mentioned by Jaahar. He was one of the five men 
who were ordered to blind Kamran (Stewart’s Tr. Ed. 1832, p. 105). The 
Mir Munshi’s real name was Muhammad Asghar and he was afterwards 
entitled ‘ Ashraf Kh&n\ (A.N. II. 30,— Tr. 48 and note). 

V. 252, l 7 and footnote 3. Hemu had sent on his artillery which was 

obtained from Turkey , “ Az Mamalik 
Rum nishan mi dad ” ( Faizi Sirhindi), 
Jpaizi Sirhindi s words ^1*^ fjj <iUUjl £ do not mean that 
“ the artillery was obtained from Turkey ”, but that it was 44 so formidable 
that it reminded <me of Rum or that it was made in the style or on the 
model of that of Rum.” No Indian ruler is known to have imported 
cannon from Rum. Abu-1-Fazl merely says of Hemu’s park of artillery 
'Mti! heavy guns at Panipat that it was great both in quality and 
quantity. (£L36.Tr, IL 58). Elsewhere, he states that “ there was nothing 
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like it except in Turkey” (II. 42; Tr. II. 69). Nizamu-d-dln ascribes to 
Kumi Khan the statement that Bahadur Shah’s artillery was such that 
«iU*jT “ no other potentate save the Emperor 

of Rum possessed anything like it.” (Text. 196, 1. 5=191 ante). 

V, 254, l . 12. The Royal forces pursued him [Sikandar #ur] to 
Disarm . 

Dowson notes several variants without fixing the locality, but the 
place intended is almost certainly Desuya, which lies 25 miles north-west 
of Hoshiarpur town, Punjab. (I. G. XI. 194). Constable, 25 A b. Raverty 
contends that the correct form is * Dosuya ’* y* * * and that it means ‘on 
both sides’, but this savours of meaning-making. The name is written 
‘Desuya’ or ‘ Deswaha ’ in the Ain , (II. Tr. 816, 110). ‘Dihmiri’ with 
which it is associated by B. (II. 18=Tr. 10) and A. F. is the old name of 
Nurpur near Kangra, which is about forty miles north-east of Desuya. It 
is now called 4 Dhaner’. * Chamyari’ which is said by B. to have been the 
site of Khizr Khiwaja Khan’s discomfiture still exists near Ajnala in 
Amritsar, about 35 miles north-east of Lahore. 

V. 256, 1. 16. Khan Khanan was married to Sultan Begam , daughter 
of Mirzd Nuru-d-din, who was the son of the sister of 
the late Emperor Humayun . 

The actual name of the lady, which was Salima, has been left out in 
the translation, though it is given in the Lithograph. (246, 1. 4 f. f.). She 
was the daughter of Humayun’s sister and was married to Akbar himself 
after the assassination of Bairam Khan. The statement that her father 
was the “ son of the sister of Humayun ” is founded on a misconstruction 
of the text. (246, 1. 3 f.f.). Her mother was a sister of Humayun. Her 
father, Mirza Nuru-d-din was a Naqshbandi Sayyld of Chaghanian. 
(A. N. II. 64=Tr. 97 ; Gulbadan, H. N. Tr. 176; Ain, Tr. I. 309, 618). 

V. 257, L 7. Infatuation of Khan Zaman for one of (he royal troopers . 

The man had been one of the Qurchis of the Emperor Humayun , 
whose after-death title is J annat-ashiyani. ^ y 

f U&5I (247, 1. 7). “ The Qur was the collective name of the flags and 
ensigns displayed, along with a supply of spare weapons, at the door of 
the audience-hall and at the entrance to the Emperor’s encampment or 

carried before him on elephants The men who carried these things 

were called Qurchis and they were under the orders of a responsible 
officer called the Qurbegi . See Jin , Tr. I. 109-110”. (Irvine, A. I. M, 51, 
205). 

V. 258, 1.4. His temper now became so arrogant and perverted , that /b? 4 
some days , he would not come out of his house . 

ji jjj J/ri. J|xp| :>L;| jrlj. , (241, 1.16). 

**His constitution (i.e. health, physical temperament) having become 
disordered {lit. diverged from the path of equability), he did not come out 
of his house for some days He was ill, It was his body which was suffer* 
ing from some disease, not his mind or his temper. A. F. (II. 86=*II. 131) 
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and B. (II. 20=11. 27) both' declare that he was ill. The word 
which is used immediately below means “visiting the sick”. 

V. 2S8, l. 13. The Pir made the excuse that the slave did not know him. 

Khan Khanan asked him how he knew what the slave 

thought. 

juti j\ 6 aib j ji l j L U xS'S & ^ jj* (248, 1. 7 f. f.). “ Khan-i- 
Khanan said : How much (or how little) have you recognised us (or our 
position)? How then can he (be expected to) do so? How can he be expect- 
ed to know who I am, what I am, and what I have done for yon, when 
you yourself do not seem to do so? * ” Lowe’s rendering is, “When Pir 
Muhammad apologized, saying 4 Forgive me, my porter did not know you 
the Khan-i-Khanan answered, ‘Nor you either ’.” (Tr. II. 20; Text, 27). 
Pir Muhammad’s excuse really aggravated his offence and Bairam practi- 
cally said so. Cf. the proverb ^-1 A J x \ 4 The excuse (apology) 
is worse than the fault ’. 

V. 259, l. 14. His Majesty used often to read with him ghazals in mystic 
language . 

x x ^ jrf jJ* wJi i J* 44 He [Akbar] used to read the Ghazals 
of Hafiz with the Mir [‘Abdul Latif Qazvini, his tutor].” B. says that 
Akbar had “taken some lessons in the Diwdn of Hafiz from ‘Abdu-l- 
Latif.” (III. 98, 1.5 f.f.). 

1 Lisanu-l-Ghaib 99 is a laudatory epithet of Hafiz. It means 44 the tongue 
which uttered [spiritual] mysteries or hidden secrets of the unseen world ” 
V. 260, h 3 from foot. He had reached the town of Siri. 

The spelling is uncertain. B. has ‘Sipri’. (II. 35— Tr. II. 29). The 
A. N. has a variant 4 Seopuri \ (II. 90). 4 Sipri ’ and 4 Sheopuri* are towns 
in Gwalior State. Sipri is 65 miles south of Gwalior fort. (Th.). Constable, 
27 Cc. Sheopuri or Shivpuri is about 75 miles south-west of it. 

V. 261, l. 4 from foot. [Akbar] reached the town of Sikandra , half 

way to Dehli. 

* Half way to Dehli 9 has nothing corresponding to it in the Lithograph. 
The place meant is ‘Sikandra Rao \ which lies about twenty-three miles 
S. E. E. of ‘Aligarh town. (Th.). Constable, 27 D b. The distance between 
Agra and Dehli is about 134 miles. ( Chihar Gulshan in I. A. xcviii). 
Sikandra Rao is only 45 miles north-east of Agra. 

V. 263, l. 4. [ Shihabu-d-dln Ahmad teas] all the while exerting himself 
to set the attendants of the Emperor against the minister . 
ji ,0^- j 1 •iOT (261, 1. 1). “He spread 

the report of the alienation of the mind (temper) of the Emperor from 
the Khan-i-Khanan does not mean “ attendants of the Em- 

peror ”, but is a courtly phrase for His Majesty himself. (Cf. Lowe, II. 231). 
Shihabu-d-din did not instigate the attendants of the Emperor against 
Bairam. He told people that the Emperor himself was seriously displeased 
or offended with the minister and had lost all confidence in him. j&oai 
(Text, 266, 1. 10) is again mistranslated at 293 infra x 
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V. 263, l 16. ffcg messengers [of Bair dm Khan] were semi bach. 

The text has a negative and it is correct. The messengers could* not 
obtain leave to return y m (251, 1. 6). The A. N. says that 

they were not allowed to leave the Court (96, Tr. 196) and so also B. (II. 
37 ; Tr. 31). 

V. 264, l . 18. Husain Khan , his Bairam y $ sister 9 s son and his son-in- 
law Mahdi Kasim Khan. 

p-li j ol j cM (251, 1. 7 f. f.). 44 Husain Khan 

who was the sister’s son and also the son-in-law of Mahdi Qasim Khan'”. 
This Husain Khan was Budauni’s admired Husain Khan Tukriya. He was 
the nephew of Mahdi Qasim, but neither he nor his uncle was related to 
Bairam. Husain Quli Beg or Khan, the sister’s son of Bairam, was a differ- 
ent individual and he is mentioned separately on the preceding line. (Bloch- 
mann, Un> Tr. I. 372, 329;. See also B. (II. 38 ; Tr.38-43=Tr. 31 and 85= 
Tr. 86). Wali Beg Zu-l-Qadr, Husain Quli y s (not Husain Khan Tukriya 9 s ) 
father had married Bairam’s sister. 

V. 264, l. 9 from foot. Abul M'aali attempted to overtake His Majesty* 

A. I , m )i f i-l y. .j\y. J Ul y\ .U py, (251, 1. 2 f. f.). 

“ Among those men, Shah Abu-1-M‘aali wanted to salute [lit. embrace] His 
Majesty from his own horse's back, i. e. without dismounting”. 

This was a gross breach of Court etiquette, an act of presumption and 
impertinence which was instantly punished with imprisonment. Abu-l-Fa^l 
says that “ that headstrong and disrespectful one offered the Komish on 
horseback.” *5 •Ay *r°i 0^ (II. 103, 1. 11 ; Tr. II. 166 

note). Babur says that on one occasion he and his cousin Mirza Mnzaffar 
Husain saw each other without dismounting J * <£Ay y (B. N. Tr. 
297). The rule was that when an inferior met a superior out riding, the 
inferior made his Kurnish after dismounting. Abu-l-Fazl states that 
Humayun, on a certain occasion, conferred upon his brother Hindal some 
extraordinary favours and one of them was the privilege of paying his 
respects on horseback. (A. N. I. 275=Tr. 1. 527). He has taken the statement 
from Jauhar who states that when Hindal, on seeing Humayun afar off, 
wanted to alight from his horse, the Emperor, as a mark of special con- 
descension, asked him to keep his seat. (Tr. Stewart, 131). It is also said of 
Shaikh Gadai Kambu that his ascendancy and arrogance during Bairam 
KMnhs Protectorate reached such a height, that he once dared to bow to 
Akbar from on horseback and the young Emperor had to put up with the 
affront. * y> •Ay (M. U. II. 651, 1. 2). The same 

author notes the fact that an Amir called Fazlulla Khan was kindly given 
permission by Aurangzeb to make his ‘Mujra* or ‘ Kurnigh , from the 
saddle, but this special consideration was shown only because this person 
was suffering from elephantiasis. {Ibid. III. 29, 1. 6 f. f.). See also the 
Shajratu-bAtrak (Tr. Miles, 260) for another instance. 

V, 266, l. 9. When the royal forces reached the town of Dagdar and 
proceeded to the par gana of Kom. 
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'Dagdar’ is said to have heen in the vicinity of Jalandhar, between 
the Sutlej and the Biyas (A. N. II. Ill; Tr. II. 169; Jin, Tr. I. 317 note 
And II. 316), but the name is spelt ‘ Dakha ’ in a Ms. of the A. N, (Tr. II. 169 
note) and it may be * Dakha’ which lies a few miles north of Ludhiana 
town, but there is also a variant * Dardak*. 

The Lithograph reads the second name as f ‘ Konawar ’ (252, 1. 

8 f. f,), and Faizi Sirhindi speaks of it as “ Konachur, a village in the 
pargana of Rabun.” Blochmann fixed the reading as ‘ Giinachur * which 
lies south-east of Jalandhar’. {Ain. Tr. I. 317 and 619). B. calls the place 
4 Kanur Phillaur’ (II. 40—Tr. II. 35), which looks like an error for 
‘Kanjur Phillaur’. A village called Gundchaur still exists and its Branch 
Post Office is registered in the P 0. Guide. It lies a few miles north-east 
of Phillaur, near Banga. Banga is shown in Constable, 25 A b. 

V. 267, i. 16. He reached the neighbourhood of Talwara , a district in 
the Siwalik . 

Abu-1-Fazl says it was a strong place in the hills. (A. N. II. 116— Tr. 
178). Elsewhere (II. 166=Tr. II. 261), he speaks of Raja. Ganesk of Talwara 
as 44 the Baja of Nandun [Nadaun] which is in the hill-country between 
the Biyas and the Sutlej *\ In the Jin, Talwara is placed in the Bari 
Duab, along with Pathan, Dahmiri, Goler, Kotla, Kangra, Mau etc. (Tr. 
II. 318). Nadaun lies 20 miles south-east of Kangra town and is now in the 
Hamirpur tahsil of Kangra district. Lat. N., Long. 73°-19 / E. (I. 

G. XVIII. 272). Constable, 25 B b. Talwara is about 35 miles north-west of 
Nadaun and 25 miles south-west of Kangra. It is shown on the Survey of 
India Map of the Punjab. 

V. 268, l . 5 from foot He i cent to the Kolabi {lake), a place within sight 

of the city and famous for Sahasnak. 
j c— 1 (253,1. 20). It was 

famous as 4 Sahaslang i. e. the Sahasralinga Tank, the 4 Tank with a thou- 
sand Ling as 9 [Phalli or symbols of Mahadeva]. It was built bj Siddharaja 
Jaysinha about 1134 A. C. (B. G. I. i. 177, 179). 44 The excavation made for 
the reservoir is still pointed out at Puttun, but of the fabric itself nothing 
remains ..The name was derived from the numerous shrines of Muha Dev 
eneircling it, similar to those which still remain around the Meenul Suro- 
var of Veer^mgam.’ , (Ras Mala, I. 109-110). 

V. 268, l. 5 from foot. They call it in the Hindi language 'Hard. 9 A 

temple, Randmand, like a thousand temples stood 
there and gave it celebrity . 

There is nothing corresponding either to 4 Nara ’ or to 4 Ranamand ’ in 
the lithograph, from which a line appears to have been left out by the 
eopyist. But the corresponding passage in F. (I. 250, 1. 3) is evidently 
transcribed from the T* A. and gives a clue to the solution of the puzzle. 

j a IfiUo* ja dl 0^3 jZAj* \j j\j* 

y ft jX f- In explanation of the name 4 Sahaslang \ 

NteSmu-d-dln must have stated that Sahas is the Hindi word lor ‘thousand *, 
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and an Idol-temple is called 1 Linga 9 and as there were 1000 temples [Lin- 
gas ] in that lake, it came to be known by this name of 4 Sahaslang 9 . ‘ Rana* 

mand* is due to the Persian words ^ \j having been misconstrued as a 
proper name. 

V. 269, Z. 4. The words , ‘Muhammad Bair dm 9 contain the date of his 
murder . 

The ahjad value of would be only 345. The words of the 

chronogram are given correctly in the Lithograph as Shahid Shud Muham- 
mad Bair am (253, 1. 4 f. f.), which stand for 967. Cf. also B. who cites the 
Bubaiin which the words of the Tdr'ikh are incorporated. (II. 45— Tr. 41). 
V. 269, last line. The marriage of Muhammad Bdlci Khan was celebrat- 
ed with a lady whose family connections have been 
explained in another place . 

£-*** jy** i (254, 1. 8). What Nizamu-d-diu really says is that Muhammad 
Baqi Khan was married [to the daughter of Baqi Khan Baqlani] and that 
Muhammad Baqi was “the son of Maham Anaga — the chaste lady whose 
intimate relations with the Emperor have been described [lit. committed 
to writing] in the foregoing pages. 99 Abu-l-Fazl mentions the marriage 
of Adham Khan— another son of Maham — to Baqi Khan Baqiani’s daughter 
in the chronicle of the 4th year of the reign. (A. N. II. 85— Tr. 129). The 
marriage of Muhammad Baqi — Adham’s elder brother — to another daugh- 
ter of the same person is recorded by him in the annals of the 5th year. 
(A. N. II. 132=Tr. 204-5). The“ lady whose family connections have been 
explained in another place” was Muhammad Baqi’s mother — not his wife. 
The mistake must be due to some fault in the Manuscript used. 

V. 274, Z. 11. He performed the distance , one hundred and twenty Kos , 
in a day and night. 

The, words in the text jjj (256, 1. 13) are most probably an 
error for JJJ e . two days and nights. The actual distance between 

Ajmer and Agra is about 228 miles. (See A. N. Tr. II. 510 note). Abu-l- 
Fazl states that this journey was completed in less than three days and he 
records the exact date of arrival at Agra as Friday, 8th Jumadi II, 969 A. 
H. (A. N. II. 158=Tr. 244). F. says the distance was traversed in three 
nights and days. 

V. 278, Z. 10. When they came to the pargana of Sariit in the Duab . 

Dowson says this must be 1 Saror ’ in Qanauj (see bis Note in Vol. 
VIII, Geographical Index, p. xli), but this cannot be right. The objective 
of the fugitives was Kabul, as Munim’s son Ghani Khan was governor 
there and they are said to have 44 gone over the Jumna and destroyed the 
bridge by which they crossed The place meant must be Sarwart^Sarwat 
or Saroti the old name of Muzaff urnagar. The village of * Sarwat 9 still 
exists, about a mile north-east of the present town of Muzaffarnagar, which 
was founded in 1623 by Khan-i-Jahan Muzaffar Khan. (Elliot, Races, IL 
130 ; I. G. XVIII. 93). The crossing of the Jumna and the destruction of 
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the bridge are mentioned in the Tarikh-i-Alfi also. (A. N. Tr. II. 279 Note), 
V. 279, l. 21. [ Kamal Khan received] a grant of the parganas of 
Haswa, Fathpur and K arr a- Manikpur. 

The lithograph has “the parganas of Haswa, Fathpur etc. belonging 
to the Sarkdr o/’Karra-Manikpur (258, 1. 4 f.f.), Haswa lies on the route 
from Allahabad to Fathpur, seven miles south-east of the latter . Lat. 25°- 
51 / N., Long. &0°-53 / E. ‘ Fathpur-Hanswa 9 i s registered as a Mahal in the 
Sarkdr of Karra, Suba Ilhabad in the Ain, (Tr. IT. 168). Fathpur and 
Haswa are now two distinct parganas in Fathpur Tahsil. (I. G. XII. 83). 
As there was a Fathpur- Bthiya in Ballia district and another Haswa also, 
in Bihar, 44 miles north-east of Sherghati, this place was called Fath- 
pur -Haswa to distinguish it from them. Abu-1-Fazl says that Kainal Khan 
was given fiefs in the Sarkdr of Lakhnau and the parganas of Hanswa 
and Fathpur. (A. N. II. 192 ; Tr. 297). 

V. 279, l. 23. Sher Khan , the son of Salim Khan , attacked 4 AH Quli 
Khan . 

Sic in Ihe lithograph also (258, 1. 5 f.f.), but it is an error. This 
Sher Khan was the son of Sultan Muhammad 4 Adil. Of. what Nizamu-d- 
din himself says at p. 272 ante. See also A. N. II. 138— Tr. 215; B. II. 48— 
Tr. 44. Salim Khan’s ojply son Firuz was murdered by ‘Adali. 

V. 281, l. 1. Tulak Khan then went to the village of Mama Khdtun. 

Mama Khatun is the name of a place on the road from Kabul to 
Istalif. (B. N. Tr. 405 note; Masson’s Journeys in Baluchistan, Afghanis- 
tan and the Punjab, III. 145). 

V. 282, l . 13. And[Munim Khan] defeated and scattered her forces 
at the first attack. 

What really happened was just the reverse. It was Mun 4 im whose 
forces were routed and scattered and who was obliged to decamp from 
Kabul and return to the court at Agra. (Text, 259, 1. 9). B. says that 
44 Mun‘im Khan on the first attack met with a repulse ” (Text, II. 57, 
Lowe, II. 55) and Abu-1-Fazl states that “defeat fell upon him and he him- 
self would have been taken captive, if the enemy had not been engaged with 
the spoil (A. N. II. 188= Tr. 292). 

V. 282, L 4 from foot. Khwdja k Abdulla , who was a distinguished man 

among the Khwdjas. 

z jL ^ (259, 1, 6 f.f.). 4 ' Khwaja ‘Abdulla 

who is generally [or better] known as Khwdjagan-Khwdja (Khwaja of 
the Khwajas ) 99 . 4 Khwajagan-Khwaja* was his familiar designation or 
title, just as his father, whose real name was Nasiru-d-din ‘Ubaidulla, was 
generally called ‘Khwaja Ahrarh (A. N. II. 21*=Tr. 37; 127=Tr. 195; 
194==Tr. 301; Blochmann, Ain , Tr. I. 5J9). 

V. 283, l S. Hazrat Husain Kuli Beg , son Wali Beg Zu~l-Kadar 

having been admitted to the order of nobility , received a 
grant. 
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IV* Cw-C j fU&*l 1^1 v\) dOi-u^ 

**yj il* (259, 1. 2 f. f.). “Hazrat, L e . His Majesty, granted to Husain 
Quli Beg, son of Wali Beg Zu-l-qadr, the relative (c*ly) of Bairam Khan, 
who, on account of approved service, had been admitted to the order of 
nobility and made a Khan, th ejagirs of Sharafu-d-din Husain.” Husain 
Quli Beg was the son of Bairam’s sister. (A. N. IL 196=^. 804; Bloch- 
mann, Ain, I, 329). ‘flazrat Husain Quli Beg’ is an absurdity. 

V. 284, l . 15. The brother of Abu-l-M'aali, who was .. also called 

Shah Lundan. 

Rede, 1 Shah-i-Lawandan\ which means 4 Prince of libertines, rakes, 
debauchees, lewd men. ’ Richardson says * Lawand ’ means 4 a libertine who 
is afraid of neither God nor man \ Lowe calls him ‘ King of libertines’. 
(259, 1. 2 f.f. ; II. 56). His brother, Abul M‘aali also, was a profligate wretch 
and an unprincipled adventurer, who murdered his benefactress and 
mother-in-law. 

V. 285, l, 2. He had a slave by name Koka Fulad jjoho at all 

times secretly did everything in his poioer to injure the 
Emperor. 

It was at Share fu-d-din’s instigation that the slave did so. ^ f 

(261, 1.3). 44 He [Sharafu-d-din] instigated a slave of his own named Koka 
Fulad, to lie in wait (lit. ambush) in season and out of season, and do 
everything in his power to hurt the Emperor.” Abu-1-Fazl calls him 
Qutluq Fulad, the slave of Sharafu-d-din ’s father. (A. N. II. 202=Tr. 
314). His real name was probably Qutluq, and he may have been called 
4 Koka 9 because bis mother had been the Mirza’s nurse. 

V. 285, h 11 from foot. [His Majesty ] mounted his royal Utter. 

Dowson says in the footnote that 44 the word in the original is 0 *^** 
and that it must be meant for the Hindi 4 Singhasan \ Throne.” This is 
not correct. is really 4 Sukhasan which is very different from 

4 Singhasan 9 and it is defined by Abu-1-Fazl as 4 a litter, the boat of dry 
land’. (A. N. II. 202=Tr. 315). Elsewhere, the same authority says of 
the people of Bengal, that “ they employ for laud travel, the Sukhasan. 
This is a crescent-shaped litter, covered with camlet or scarlet cloth and 

the like It is conveniently adapted for sitting or lying at full length 

of sleeping during travel.” {Ain, Tr. II. 122). Sukhasan is one of the 
Hindi words used by Amir Khusrav in the 'A&Kiqa? When Dewal Rani 
was captured somewhere near Deogiri, he writes: 

h i3f } — hiJi $ 0- (Text, 142, last 

couplet). 

Elsewhere, Abu-1-Fazl states that when Mun‘im Khan was wounded 
in the battle of Tukaroi, he was carried for some days in a Sukhasan, 
t. e. litter/ (A. N. III. 130; Tr. III. 185 and Note). Briefly, the Singhasan 
was a throne, the Sukhasan was a 4 palkee.’ 
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V. 286, l, 9 from foot Mirzd Muhammad Hakim sent a person to 

Mirzd Sulaiman. 

*sL~j !j ,* zj sy*. jLr*j?rf > ’ ^ According to the litho- 
graph, what he sent was not one of his men J, but his ji or quiver. 
(262, 1.2). He did so because it was not possible for him to write a letter. 
The quiver was a symbol of authority, just like a ring, seal or signet. The 
historian Sikandar bin Manjhu tells us that when Mandu was sacked by 
Humayun, lie delivered to Bakhshu, the favourite musician of Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat, his own quiver, in order that the singer might secure 
immunity of life and property, not. only for himself, but for all his friends 
and connections. {M irat-i- Sikandar i, Text, 281, 1. 1; Tr. Bay ley, 389. See 
also Whiteway, Rise of the Portuguese Power in India, 279 note). Budauni 
states that when the great officials in the Provinces met together to hear the 
orders of Islam Shah Sur read out in public, a pair of shoes and a Quiver 
which Islam Shah had given to the Sardar was placed on the throne to 
symbolise the presence of the Sultan. (1. 685; Tr. 497). Similarly, Akbar 
gave an arrow from his own quiver to Husain Khan Tukriya, as a token 
of authority or Royal Warrant. (B. II. 185, 1.3=Tr. 188; A. N. Ill, 110= 
Tr. 154). Mir M'asum also declares that when Shah Beg Arghun’s army- 
sacked Th attain 927 IL, the massacre was stopped only by the intercession 
of Qazi Qazan, the most learned man of the time. As several members of 
the Qazi’s family also had been taken prisoners, Shah Beg gave one of 
his own arrows to the Qazi to be shown to the rapacious Mughals as his 
voucher and authority. (Tr. Millet., 80; Kalich Reg’s History of Sind. II, 
65). An earlier parallel will be found in an anecdote about the Sasanian 
Emperor Bahrain Gain* and the Shepherd’s dog in the Siydsatndma . (Ch. 

IV. Bombay Lith. Part i. 30, 1. 11). 

V. 288, l. 3. Ghazi Khan Sur , formerly one of the nobles of f Adali ... 

took flight and went to the country of Panna. 

In B. (II. 66=Tr. 65) and the A. N. (II. 182=Tr. 281), the Nisba is * 
given as ‘Tanuri’ <£jj Mr. Beveridge explains it as Tanwari , ‘strong- 
bodied.’ (A. N. Tr. II. 148 and 229 Notes). I venture to suggest that it is 
“ Tonwar ” or “ Tonwari.” He was a Tonwar Rajput converted to Islam or 
the' descendant of one and was proud of his lineage. Such persons delibe- 
rately affixed the designation of their tribe to distinguish themselves from^ 
the converts drawn from the inferior Hindu castes and to indicate that they 
were nobly born. 

The author of the Maasiru-l-Umarci also calls him Ghazi Khan 
Tanwar (jy^) and says that he fled to Ramchand, Raja of Bhata, who, 
when defeated, took refuge in Bandhu. (II. 135). The name of the country 
to which Ghazi Khan fled is wrongly written by Nizamu-d-din as well as 
by Abu-1-Pazl, though the name of the Raja is rightly given as Ramchand. 

B. has ‘Hatya’ (II. 66=Tr. 65), but the right reading is ‘ Bhata as 
in the Maasir {vide my note on Vol. IV. 462). Mr. Beveridge is in error 
when he says that ‘ Panna is another name for Bhata \ The two places arc 
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quite distinct. Panna is in Bundelkhand. Bhata or Bhatghora is the old 
name of Baghelkhand, now Rewa. Ghazi Khan had fled to this country of 
Bhata, the Raja of which Ramchand was called upon to seize and send 
him to Court. (A. N. II, 148==Tr. II. 229). This Ramchand was Ramchand 
Baghela, the ruler of Bhata. 

Many other Musalman converts of Rajput descent took care to append 
the designation of their original clan to their personal name, e. g. Hasan 
Khan Bachgoti (B. II. 25^Tr. 18 ; T. A. in E. D. V. 582), Sulaiman Khan 
Panwar (A. N. III. IBG—Tr. 192), Taj Khan Panwar (A.N. III. 140=Tr. 
193,198). Shir Khan T unicar ( Maasim-l-Umara , 1. 120, 163), whose origi- 
nal name was Nahar Khan, was governor of Gujarat, and died in the 
fourth year of Shah Jahan’s reign. Ghazi Khan Sur, the father of Ibra- 
him Sur [the brother-in-law of ‘Adali), had been put to death some years 
before in 962 H., by Haidar Muhammad Chaghatai, who sent his head 
to Humayun. (B. I. 463=Tr. 597; A. N. 1. 354=Tr. 638). 

V. 289, l. 13. [Akbar] halted at Rawar. 

The lithograph reads Narwar (263, 1. 4), which is also the read- 
ing in the A. N. (II. 222) as well as in B. (II. 67 ; Tr. 66) and is no doubt 
correct. 

V. 290, l. 6. The imperial forces pursued him as far as the country of 
4 Ali on the borders of Gujarat. 

This 4 country of ‘Ali’ comprised two small Hindu chiefships, called 
4 Ali Mohan and 4 Ali Rajpur. ‘Ali Mohan is now better known as Chhota 
Udaipur. The chiefs are Chauhans — descendants of Rawal Patai, who took 
refuge in the hills after the sack of Champaner by the Gujarat Sultan, 
Mahmud Begad a. Mohan is a hill fort which occupies a most advantageous 
position for commanding the passes. Chhota Udaipur is shown in Con- 
stable, 27 A d. ‘Ali Rajpur is 44 miles south of Dahod orDohad. They are 
both in the Rewa Kantha Political Agency now. (I. G. V. 223 ;X. 331. See 
also l«7i, Tr. II. 251). On 1. 15, Zi-l-hijja 791 H. is a misprint for 971 H. 
V. 291, L 11 from foot. He [Akbar] often rode out to KaTcrani. 

None of the four variants mentioned in Dowson’s footnote gives the 
right name, which is Kakrali . The village of Kakrali still exists within 
the boundaries of Qabulpur, seven miles south of Agra. (Fanthome’s 
art. on ‘A Forgotten City ’ in J. A. S. B. 1904, p.276). 

The village of 4 Nagarehain’ was in existence and known as such, even 
in the reign of Shah Jahan, as it is stated that when the Taj Mahal was 
completed, thirty villages belonging to the Haveli of Akbarabad [Agra] 
and the pargana of * Nagar chain \ with an annual revenue of one lakh of 
rupees, were granted as an endowment for its maintenance. ( Badshahndma , 
II. 330, 1. 4; M. U. 1. 160, 1. 15). 

V. 293, h 11. Upon reaching the river Maran,Mirzd Sulaiman learnt 

* Bar an 5 in the Lith. (264, 1. 12) and also in the A. N. (II. 238 ; Tr. 360). 
The Ab-i-Baran is another name of the better-known Kabul river. 

V. 293, l. 6 from foot. On reaching Jalalabad , they [the Imperial com • 
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manders ] sent Mirzd Kasdn into the place to 
summon Kambar. 

jf* i y I I jj* (264, 1. 8 from foot). ‘ Mirza Kasan ’ is an 

imaginary entity. The real meaning is that the “ Mirza [Muhammad 
Hakim] sent some per sons [ilM] to Qanbar”. Their names are not given 
here, but Abu-1-Fazl states that they were Saqi Tarnabi and ‘Arif Beg. (II. 
240 ; Tr. II. 86*2). The word is used in the sense of ‘ persons ’ repeatedly 

on p. 274, 11. 18, 22, 24, 25 of the Text and Dowson’s rendering there 
is ‘ messengers ’. (31 1 infra). 

V. 296, l. 5. Ibrahim Khan is a much greater man than I. 

£—1 0^ ** jl cr . (266, 1. 1). “ Ibrahim Khan is much older 

[in years] than ourselves.” He is said to have been “ like an uncle to them” 
at 302 infra. According to Abu-1-Fazl, Iskandar Khan said that Ibrahim 
Khan was their 'Aq Siqdl ’, lit. ‘ Grey-beard ’, i. e. the senior member of 
their family. (A. N. II. 249; Tr, 376: Ibid. 260=Tr. 388). B. says that 
Ibrahim Khan “ was senior to the others.” (II. 75, 1. 3=Tr. 76). 

V. 296, l. 9. They went to the town of Sarawar, which was in the jagir 
of Ibrahim Khan. 

B. has ‘ Sarharpur ’ (II, 75, 1. 4=Tr. 76) and so also the A.N. (II. 
249 =Tr, 376). 1 Sarharpur ’ was a M ahal in Sarkar Jaunpur, &uba Iihabad. 
{Ain, Tr. II: 164). It is ‘ Sarharpur' in Lat. 26°-16 / N., Long. 82°-26 / E. 
q. v. Vost, J.R.A.S. 1905, p. 135 Note. It lies in Faizabad district on the 
route from ‘Azamgarh to Sultanpur, 46 miles west of the former and 
32 south of the latter. B. puts it at 18 Kos ’ distance from Jaunpur. (II. 23, 
1. 9,=Tr. 16). See also A. N. Tr. II. 127 Note. It cannot be 'Sarwar' which 
is a vague geographical expression for the country on the other side of the 
Sarju. Sarwar is, in fact, a short form of Sarjupar. 

V. 296, I. 2 from foot. They were obliged to..... shut themselves up 

in the fort of N amikha. 

' Nim Kahar ’ in 13. (II. 75, 1. 9; Tr. 76), and ‘ Nimkha 'in the A. N. (II. 
250; Tr. 11.377). Nimkhar is now in Sitapur district, Oude. Constable, 
28 B b. See my note on V. p. 5, 1. 12, ante. 

V. 299, l. 8. He [Akbar] sent Ilusain Klian Khazanchi and Mahdpatar 
who was an accomplished master of Hindi music. 

B. calls him ‘Mahapatra Badfarosh\i.e. Ehat and states that he had been 
a favoured courtier of Shir Shah and Islam Shah, and was an unrivalled 
Hindi poet and musician. (II. 76, 1. 5 f. f.=Tr. 77). Abu-1-Fazl bears similar 
testimony to his gifts. (A. N. II. 254 ; Tr. 381). Modern research enables 
us to say that his real name was Narhari Sahai.not Mahapatar.He was a 
native of Asni in the Fathpur district of Allahabad. Akbar is said to have 
given him the village of Asni in Jagir and the title of Mahapdtar, saying 
that other poets were * gun ka patra vessels of virtue , but that he 
was a ‘Maha patra’, ‘a great vessel of virtue’. ([Sir G.] Grierson, The 
Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan in J.A.S.B. 1888, Special 
Number, 38-39. See also Blochmann, Jin, Tr. 611 Note). But this tale 
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and the derivation of Mahapatar seems doubtful. Mr. Crooke (Tribes and 
Castes, II. 22) states that Mahapatra is the designation of one of the seven 
endogamous sub-castes among the Bhdts. the others being Bharadwaja, 
Brahma, Jag a, Dasaundhi, Gajbhlm, and Keliya. As B. also explicitly 
declares that he was a Bhat , it would appear that that ‘ Mahapatra 9 was not 
a title especially bestowed upon him by Akbar,but the by-name or sobriquet 
by which he was generally known at the Court. Akbar was an inveterate 
punster and inordinately fond of such conceits and the saying attributed 
to him may be a jeu de mots on the designation of the sub-caste to which 
Narhari Sahai belonged. 

V. 300, L 1. Jsaf Khan intended to proceed to Garha-Katanka. 

Garha town lies on the right bank of the Narmada, about four miles 
south of Jabalpur. Lat. 23°-7 / N., Long. E. Katanka is “Katanga* ”, 

22 miles north-west of Jabalpur. Lat. 23°-27 / N., Long. 79°-50 / E. It is 
now a station on the G.I.P. Bailway. European writers speak of this 
kingdom as that of Garha-Mandla. 

The sobriquet of Fath Khan which has been read on 1. 18 as 4 Tibati’ 
is really ^ ‘Batani’ as in the Lith. (268, 1. 15). 

V. 301, l. 17. 'Ali Quli Khan sent his brother to the country of Sar war. 

Do wson's proposed identification of ‘Sarwar’ with ‘ Sarharpur'is more 
than questionable, as ‘ Sarwar ' is called a Wilayat, or ‘country, province or 
district’ andSarharpur is only a town. On p. 303, 1. 1 infra , ‘Sarwar' is 
again denominated a Sarkdr or large territorial division. ‘Sarwar’ is 
really ‘ Sarjupar the tract beyond the river Sarju. The river itself — the 
Sarju or Saru — is called ‘Sarwar' at p. 307 infra , Text, 271, J. 2 f. f. 
Sarwar included the modern district of Gorakhpur. ; v E. D. I. 56 note). 

Narhan (1. 4 f. f.) may be the place of that name in Kharid, Ballia 
district, on the north side of the Saru. (B. N. Tr. 674, 676, 677). It cannot 
be Narhan in Saran, forty miles W. N. W. of Chupra. (Th.). But there is 
a Narhi, twenty-nine miles north-east of Ghazipur and about two miles 
from the left bank of the Ganges (Thornton). 

V. 302, l. 15. It teas determined that Khan Zamdn should send his 
s mother, ‘ Ali Khan and Ibrahim Khan his uncle to court 
The names are muddled in the translation. oW 0^ cM & 

y\ £>\ J* y\ d S' jpli. j\ j ^lo S-djj 

•^^(269, 1. 15)- “That the Khan Khanan [Mun‘im Khan] and Khwaja 
Jahan [the officials who had been sent by the Emperor to secure Khan 
Zaman’s submission] should take the mother of ‘Ali Quli Khan [i. e, 
of Khan Zaman himself] and Ibrahim Khan who stood to him in the 
position of an uncle, to Court and solicit the forgiveness of his offences.” 
Cf. B. IL 79; 1. 14 — Tr. 81 ; A. N. II. 260 ; Tr. 388. 

V. 303, footnote. Todar Mai was a native of Labor. 

This statement is now known to be wrong, though the error is found 
in many otherwise well-informed writers. Todar Mai was a Khatri and 
was born, not at Lahor, but at Ldharpur in Sitapur district, Oude. (Pro- 
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ceedings, A.S.B. 1871, jp. 138; Ibid , 1872, p. 35. [Sir George] Grierson, lor,, 
cit 34 ; Blochmann in A in, Tr. I. 620). There is still near Laharpur, a village 
called Bajapur, because it was founded by Raja Todar Mai and a tank 
built by him there is also extant. Laharpur lies seventeen miles north-east 
of Sitapur town. Lat. 27°-42' N., Long. 80°-55' E. (I. G. XVI. 95). 

V. 306, l. 8 from foot. Orders were given for Ashraf Khan, Mir Bakh- 

shito go to Jaunpur. 

Rede, Mir Munshi, as in the Lith. (271, ]. 8 f. f. See also 251, 272 
ante and 330 post ; B. II. 83, 1. 7-=' Tr.84). 

Muhammad a b (id (1. 18) is Mau-Muhammadabad in 4 Azamgarh. Con- 
stable, FI. 28 C o, Nizimabad is also in ‘Azamgarh district, eight miles 
west of ‘Azamgaih to w n and 32 miles east of Jaunpur. Lat. 26°-5 / N., 
P3°-b' E (N. W. P. Gazetteer, XIII. 177-3). 

The name 4 Karak Khan Turkomau ’ (last line) should be read as 
Qazzaq Khan, 6^ <3* J 9 as in B. (II. 161, 1. 2 f. f,=Tr. L65). Abud-Fazl 
speaks of his son as J 4 afar Khan Taklu. (A. N. I. 207— Tr. I. 422; II. 265 = 
Tr. 395). Qazzaq Khan was the son of Muhammad Khan Taklu who had 
entertained Humayim in Herat. (A. N. I. 207— Tr. I. 422; Jin, Tr. I. 426, 
508). 

V. 308, l. 10 and footnote. He sent Mirza Mubarak Rizwi to court. 

The Lith. has Mirak (272, 1. 12) and so also B. (II. 84, 1. 6 ; Tr. 85). He 
was one of the Razawi Sayyids, i . e. a descendent of the Imam Baza. He 
was subsequently ennobled with the title of 4 Razawi Khan \ (Ibid. Tr. 250, 
275, 289), not 4 Mubarak Khan as is stated in the footnote. Abu-l-Fazl 
also gives his name as 4 Mirak Rizvi (A. N. II. 268=Tr. 898). 

V. 310, h 4 from foot. He himself went with Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandi 

and the army into the valley of Ghorband. 
eui j % (274, 1. 13). t4 He went 

along with Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandi to Shakardarra and Ghorband.” 
Abu-1-Fazl says that “ he went oft* 1o Shakardarra and Ghorband.” (A. 
N. II. 273— Tr. 407). Dowson seems to have read instead of and 
tacked the latter part of the name Go*>) to Ghorband. 1 Shakardarra 9 is a 
well-known place north of Kabul. Istalif and Shakardarra are both in the 
Tumdn of Daman-i-Koh (Skirt of the Mountains). (Raverty, N. A. 67; 
Wood, Journey, 112). Shakardarra is shown in the I. G. Atlas, 47 E 3. 

V. 312, l. 8. In the Pass of Sanjaddarra they overtook [the Mirzafg 
men]. 

‘Sinjid* means ‘red jujube’, Zizyphus jujuba. The valley or 
Darra of Sinjid lies on the route from Kabul to Istalif near Khwaja 
Sihyaran. (B. N. Tr. 196, 406). Qarabagh, which is mentioned on 1. 11, p. 
311, lies about twenty-five miles north of Kabul near Istalif. (A. N. Tr.I. 
491 note; B. N. Tr. 196). It is shown in the I. G. Atlas, 47 E 3. 

V. 313, l 8. Upon coming into the neighbourhood of the city , he [Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim] began to plunder. 

The Lithograph has Bhira , for which Dowson has wrongly read 
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jr* 4 city \ Bat 1 Bhira’ must be right, as it is specifically mentioned in 
the same connection in Dowson’s own translation at 314 infra . The A.N. 
also reads 4 Bhira * (II. 296, Tr. 410) and so too B. (II. 90, 1. 5 f . i ; Tr. 92). 
V. 316, L 10. Pargana of Aazampur in Sambal. 

This is Thornton’s 4 Azumpoor 5 in Bijnor district, 28 miles east of 
Mirat. Lat, 29°-0 / N., Long. 78°-14 / E.Sambhal is in Lat. 28°-35 / N.,Long. 
7S°-39' E. 

V. 318, l. 16. Many of them [the Hindu pilgrims] threw themselves into 
the water [of the Tank at Thanesar]. 

What the author really says is that 44 they [the pilgrims] give gold, 
silver, jewels and cloths to the Brahmans and some throw them [their gifts ] 
into the water 0 \ 3 3^* A 

(279,1. 2). B. also states that the 44 Hindu people ..give away both 

publicly and privately gold and silver and jewels. .. .and linen and 

valuable goods and secretly cast gold coins into the water." (II. 93, 1. 

7; Tr. 95). Tieffenthlaler mentions the Hindu belief that if gold is thrown 
into the tank or pool at Thanesar, it increases in weight. He drily remarks 
that it must be a fable, because no one who has thrown it has ever 
recovered it. 

V. 319, l . 13. Khan Zamdn was besieging Shergarh , four kos distant 
from Kanauj. 

The destruction of the old city of Qanauj and the foundation, by 
Sher Shah, of a new one, about four Kos further off from the Ganges, on 
the spot where he had gained the victory over Humayun, is mentioned by 
‘Abbas. (E. D. IV. 41 n). Coins struck by Islam Shah and Muhammad 
‘Adali at Shergarh-Qanauj (or Shahgarh-Qanauj) are extant. (H. N. 
Wright, C. M. S. D. pp. 345-50; 386-389). 

V. 320, l . 14 and footnote 2. Asaf Khan and all the Atkas were on 

the right . (The word Atka is taken from 

Badauni The word used in the 

Mss. of the Tabakdt is doubtful). ( Foot- 
note ] ). 

The doubtful word referred to by Dowson is written ^in the Litho- 
graph. (280, 1. 2). It is used synonymously with 4 Ahdi ’ and must be 
right, as there is no reference to the Atkas — the relations of the Atka Khan 
— Shamsu-d-din Muhammad, in what follows. There is no mention of 
the Titka Khel , in the counterpart passage in the A. N. also. (II, 293; 
Tr. 430). The reading & t in B. (II. 96, 1. 2), looks like the desperate con- 
jecture of some copyist who was unable to decipher or understand the 
word [<&l] in the manuscript lying before him, 

V. 321, l . 11 from foot. This battle was fought in the village of Man* 

kartcdl , one of the dependencies of Josi and 
Payag . 

So also in B. (II. 98, 1. 4=Tr. 100), but 4 Sakrawal 1 in the A. N. (II. 
296;Tr.^=434). Cunningham (Arch. Sur. Rep. X, pp. 5-6), identified it with 
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Mahkuvar , a village standing on a ruined site about ten miles south- 
south-west of Allahabad and Mr. Vincent Smith agrees with him. (Akbar, p. 
80 note). But Sir Wolseley Haig opines that they are wrong, because Akbar 
is not stated to have crossed the Jumna. He thinks that the battle must 
have been fought in the Duab itself and Sxes the site at a village called 
Fathpur— Parsaki, seven miles south-east of Karra. He admits that there 
is no resemblance between ‘Mankarwal’ or 1 Sakrawal’ and 4 Parsaki \ 
but he lays stress on the point that the village was ordered to be called 
Fathpur after the contest and 4 Parsaki ’ is the only village in the neigh- 
bourhood bearing the name of Fathpur. (C. II, I. IV, 96 note). 

V. 325 , l. 1 . Then he proceeded onwards to Mu-maid, ana. 

This obscure place lies about eight miles south-east of Gragriin and ten 
miles north-east of Jhalrapattan. It is said to have been the first capital 
of the Khichls. Cunningham thinks that it was called Mau 4 of theMaidan 
or Plain \ to distinguish it from other places called Mau, e. g. Mau or Mhow 
which is in Malwa, Mau-Chhatrapur and Mau-Ranipur which are in Bun- 
delkhand etc, (Arch. Surv. Rep. IT. 293-4), but this is not very convincing. 
V. 328 , l. 16 . His Majesty started for the capital on Tuesday , the 
25th of SKaban. 

Sic also in the Lith. (284, 1. 4 f. f.) and B. (II. 104 last line; Tr. 107). 
But the date must be wrong. Nizainu-d-dm has just said that the assault 
was delivered on the night of Tuesday, the 25th of Sh‘aban, that Akbar 
entered the fortress on the following morning and stayed in the camp for 
three days after returning to it. According to the A. N., the Emperor 
started on the return journey on Saturday , the 29th , four days after the 
sack (II. 324=Tr. 416), and this must be correct. Lowe also noticed the 
error in Budauni, who has copied it from the T. A., but he could not rectify 
it. As 29th Sh'aban Hisabi 975— 28th February 1568 A. C. — was a 
Saturday, Abu-1-Fazl must be right. 

V. 329 , l. 16 . The Emperor fired a second tune and brought him 
down. 

It is manifest from what follows that the tiger was notf brought downj 
by the Emperor. What is really said is J** ^ ^ 0^ 

S>J\ j* V 31 *-> (285, 1. 14). “His Majesty was preparing to fire 

the musket once more, with a view to bring him down .” Abu-1-Fazl says 
that Akbar was 44 endeavouring to discharge another bullet... .but the tiger 
was on the watch and a fitting opportunity for shooting did not present 
itself ”. (II, 328— Tr. 482). 

V. 331t footnote 2. The fort washeld by Rustam Khan, a Turki slave, 
in whose house the sister of Changiz Khan had 
taken refuge. (Akbar nama, Vol. II, p. 418). 

Mr. Beveridge’s rendering is just as literal and misleading. (A.N. II. 
Tr. 486). She was not a fugitive or suppliant who had taken shelter or 
sanctuary with Rustam Khan, but his wife . She was married to him. 
Nizamu-d-dln himself says elsewhere that the sister of Sultan Muhammad 
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Tughlaq was in the house of Sliaikhzada Bistami y 

•V* M (Text, 105, 1. 3). The Emperor Jahangir tells us that Raja Mansinha’s 
aunt, i. e. Raja Bhagwandas’s sister and Bharmal’s daughter was in 44 his 
father’s house ”, i. e. was his father’s wife. p ^ \ (T. J. 

7,1.6; Tr. I. 15). So also Khwafi Khan states that one of the daughters of 
Shah Nawaz Khan Safavl was married to Aurangzeb and another was 
“in the house of ” i.e. the wife of Muhammad Murad Bakhsh. 

v-r*l (Text, II, 63, 1.5= E. D. VII. 238). Elsewhere, he states that 
the sister of the Empress Mumtaz Mahal “was in the house of Saif Khan”, 
i. e. was married to him. (I. 392, 1. 2 f.f.). 

V« 332, l, 13 from foot. He [Akbar] made a hasty journey to pay a visit 

to the tomb of Faizu-l-anwar Khwaja iWuinu- 
d-dln Chishti , 

ctSf ol^l* (287, 1. 8). 4 Faizu-l- 

anwar’ signifies 4 abounding in spiritual lights ’ and qualifies the shrine, 
not the name of the saint. Richardson says means 4 luminous ’. 

Elsewhere, Nizamu-d-din states that Akbar visited the I 4 the 

spiritually glorious mausoleum ’ of his father Humayun (339, 1. 11). 
Abu-1-Fazl also speaks of the 4< illustrious shrine of the Khwaja’’ (A. N. 
Tr. II. 243, 496) and F. calls it his <*jj. (I. 263, 1. 5 f.f.). 

V. 332, l 10 from foot. He arrived [at Jigra) on Wednesday , 4th of 

Zi-bqada 976. 

The date should be the 2 4th, as it is in the Lith. 287, 1. 10. If the 3rd 
of Shawwal was a Wednesday, as Nizamu-d-dm himself states, (1. 14), 4th 
2i-l-q‘ad could not have fallen on the same week-day. 

V. 332, h 27. His Majesty went into [Darbdr] Khan's dining hall . 

-**JL ->•* (287, 1. 12). He really did the dead man 

the honour of being present at the funeral feast which is given either 
on the 3rd or the 40th day after death, when 44 friends and relatives as 
well as the poor partake of food, after the repetition of prayers ”, q. v . 
Herklots, Ed. Crooke. 106-7. As Darbar Khan is said to have died some- 
time before Akbar’s return to Agra, it must have been the 4 Chihlum’, not 
the ‘Ziarat’ or ‘Tija’, i. e . the third day’s feast. Darbar Khan was the 
story-teller <**] of Akbar. His father had filled the same office in the 
court of Shah Tahmasp. 

V. 333, l. 1 footnote. Raja Ram Chandar had purchased the fort 

[Kalanjar] from Bijilli Khan . 

Dowson says in the note that Ramchandar was the Raja of Panna, 
but this is demonstrably wrong. He was the Baghela Raja of Bhata or 
Bhatghora, i. e.Rewa.Mr. Beveridge again writes 44 Panna” here (A. N. Tr. 
II. 499), but it is erroneous. Mr. Vincent Smith has it correctly here and 
speaks of Ramchand as Raja of Bhatha or Riwa. (Akbar, 100). On page 
447, 1. 16 infra, Ramchand is called ‘Raja of Bittiah’, which is another 
perversion of 4 Bhata 
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V. 334, l. 12. The date of the birth [of Prince Salim ] is found in the 
words Sbah-i-Al-i-Timur. 

The correct chronogram is given in the Lith. 288, 1. 11, as Shah-i- 
Al-i-Tamar (not Timur). 300+1 + 5 + 1 + 30+400+40+200=977. Th eabjad 
value of jJ J would be 993 — sixteen too many. 

V. 334, l . 21. Pilgrimage on foot to the shrine of Maradu-l-anwar ... 

Khwaja MSvtnu-d-din Chishti. 

x+>\aJ^ 2 . : j\ y hh ijy )\y cjjIj <oL (288, 1, 17). Here 

also, the epithet applies to the shrine and not to the saint. [Mawrid] 
is “ a place whence a person comes or through which he passes, hence a 
station or quarter .” (Richardson). The phrase therefore signifies “ station 
(or starting-point or source) of [Spiritual] Lights [or Illumination]” Cf. 
332 ante, where the same mausoleum is styled j\y Vl jS\i ‘Overflowing 
with [Spiritual Lights]/ Mnrddu l-anwar has no meaning at all. 

V. 338, l. 2 from foot. His [Sultan Mahmud of Bhakkar's\ men were 
obliged to seek refuge in the fort of Manila . 

A mistake for ' Manila’, i. e. Mafftelo in Sind, a very old town and 
fort lying about six miles south-east of Ghotki station on the North- 
Western Railway, The name is correctly spelt as ‘Matila’ in the A. N. (II. 
362. Tr. 527), and the Ain, (Tr. II. 329). See my note on 1.231, 1. 7 f.f. The 
reading in the Lith. is (291, 1. 6 f.f.), which must be a slip for 

The date of Sultan Mahmud of Bhakkar’s death is given as 983 H., 
at p. 339, 1. 14 infra— Text, 292, 1. 2, but Nizamu-d-din himself puts it into 
the XIXth year of Akbar’s reign (Zi-l-q‘ad 98L-ZH-q‘ad 982 H.) at 384 
infra. (Text, 323, 1. 15). 982 H. is given by F. (It. 323 last line), Abu-1-Fazl 
(A. N. III. 91— Tr. Ill, 128) and B. (II. 176, 1. 3 f.f. ; Tr. 179). 

V.341, l. 3. He dismissed them with his own hand. 

He did not dismiss them “with his own hand”— whatever that may 
mean. “ He gave them with his own hand the 4 betel of leave ’ py 

as is the custom of the people of Hind”. The packet of betel was the token 
of permission to leave the room or outward sign of the termination of 
the interview and dissolution of the Darbdr . Abu-l-Fazl’s words are: 

z** a, J*| SaeU S' j pk “ he was giving pan to each 

and bidding them adieu, in accordance with the Indian custom.” (A. N. 
III. 4 ; Tr. 7). 

y. 341, l , 3 from foot. H . M. resolved to send one of his officers.. to 

keep the road of Gujarat open, so that none of 
the Rands might be able to inflict any loss. 

K5 U j jl & dbi b *b (293, 1.9 if.), 
41 So that no person should be molested by Rana Kika. Cf. Lowe, B. II, 
144. ‘Rana Rika’ is the familiar or contemptuousnicknameby which Sana 
Pratap of Chitor is mentioned by the Mughal writers, Kika was the 
name by which he was called in childhood in his own family circle. An 
only son isstill spoken of as 4 Kika ’ (or Kuka) and an only daughter as 
4 E/iki’ in Gujarat households. 4 KikI > literally means ‘ the pupil of the eye \ 
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See Kaviraj Shyamal Das’s Note in Graf Von Noer, Akbar, I. 245. 

V. 342, 1.4. Ydr 1 Alt Turkoman ... . ... came as an ambassador from 
Sultan Muhammad Mirza and from Shah Tahmdsp. 

The ambassador was not sent by Shah Tahmasp himself, but by 
the Shahzada, Sultan Muhammad [Khudabanda], who was Governor of 
Khurasan on behalf of his father at this time. (A. N. III. 5— Tr.7-8). He 
was the eldest son of Shah Tahmasp and had been the nominal governor 
of Herat when Humayun passed through it in his flight to Persia. ( q . v. 
217 ante). 

V . 342, l. 2 from foot, 4 Itimad Khan. Mir Abu Tiirab , Saiyid 

Ahmad Bukhari,... . ... Malik Ashraf and 
Wajhu-TMulk... ... ... came in to wait upon the 

Emperor. 

The Lith. has the names more correctly and reads ‘Hamid* for 
‘ Ahmad *, k Maliku-sh-Sharq 5 for ‘ Malik Ashraf 5 and * Wajlhu-l-mulk * 

‘ for Wajhu-l-mulk*. (294,1. 5). Of. also B. (II, 141, Tr. 145) who gives the 
names rightly. See also Ibid II. 219, 1. 13; Lowe. 223. The reading of the 
second name in the Bibl. Inch Text of the A. N. (1 II. 7) is Malik ‘ Mashriq* 
and Mr. Beveridge thinks it must be ‘Ashraq* (Tr. III. 10 note), but both 
forms are wrong and this person is correctly called ‘Maliku-sh-Sharq*— 

‘ Malik of the East '—in the Mirdt-i-Sikandari (Text, 377, 39S— Tr.Fazl- 
ulla, 270, 285) and also in Abu Turab’s T a r ikh-i - G ajar at. (56, 1. 6). It 
seems preferable to rely on the provincial historians, as they were con- 
temporaries who had seen and known the man personally. Hajji Dabir 
also spells the name as ‘ Maliku-sh-Sharq * and states that his real name 
was Muhammad Jiu Babu. He describes him as a friend and protege of 
‘Itimad Khan who afterwards deserted him. (Z, W. 299, 391, 392, 431, 
435). He is called ‘ Malik- us- Sharq’ in the Mir atri- Ahmad i also. (Pt, i, 116, 
1. 13; 120, L 3). Malik-us-Sharq was a title given to nobles by the Sultans 
of Malwa also. 

V. 343, l. 15. Saiyid Mahmud Khan Barha and Muhammad Bukhari 
brought their wives into the royal camp. 

The ladies whom thesejnobles brought were not their own wives, but 
those of the Emperor. h* 0 (299, 1. 14), 

“[They] brought the veiled ones of the pavilion of chastity (the Emperor’s 
harem) to the foot of the exalted throne.” Lowe has translated the phrase 
correctly. (II. 145; Text, II. 141). The embassy which is mentioned on the 
line following was sent, not to a Kaua, but to the Kana, soil , of Chitor. 
‘ Ahmadnagar * (1. 7 f . f.) is not the place of that name in the Dekkan, but 
Ahmadnagar or Himmatnagar [as it is now called], which lies 20 miles 
south of Iclar. It is mentioned again at 353 Note and 360 infra . 
y. 344, h 5 from foot Ibrahim Husain Mirza was in the town of Sar - 

ndl on the other side of the river (Mahindri). 

The B. I. text of the A. N. calls it the river of 4 $akaner * or 4 Mka- 
nir* (111. 13^Tr. 18 and note), but the right reading must be j* 
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jBankaner, i. e. Wankaner. The river is the Mahi or Mahindri. Dowson 
suggests that ‘ Sarnal 7 must be a mistake for ‘ Sinnole ’ [or Sinor], but Sinor 
is an entirely different nlace from Sarnal. The latter is a village, five 
miles east of Thasra, which lies on the Mahi, about thirty Kos south-east 
of Ahmadabad. ( M iraf-i-Ah mudi, Text, Ft. II. 130,1. 2 f.f.). Mr. Beveridge 
says (A. N.UI.Tr. 19 note) that Sarnal is not marked^on the maps and 
seems to have disappeared, but this also is not correct. Sarnal still exists 
about five miles east of Thasra in Kaira district and twenty-three miles 
north-east of Nariad, (B. G. I. i. 265). Thasra is a station on the Anand- 
Godhra branch of the B. B. and C. I. Railway, twenty- four miles from 
Anand. It is shown in Constable, 27 A d. Sinor is mentioned in the Jm 
as a pargana in the Sarkar of Baroda and it is explicitly said there that 
the Narbada (nott he Mahi) passes under the pargana town. (Tr. II. 255), 
It is now in the Gaikawad’s territory. Sarnal was in Akbar’s Sarkar of 
Ahmadabad ( Ibid , II. 253) and is now in British India. 

V. 345, I. 15. Some of the enemy whose Hood was up made a stand in 
the street. 

A 31 (295, 1. 2). “ Some of that body of men whose 

hour of doom had struck/’ ‘ some of those doomed ones’. They were men 
who had been caught in the toils of Fate and were doomed to perish. 

V. 346, l. 8 from foot. The princes and the ladies of the harem 

were filled with joy enough to last them their 
lives. 

cAa j j jl aJLj j*>- {jyz £j** 

5V < 3 *. jf ^ ^ (296, 1. 5 f. i). “ When Surkh brought the news 

of the victory, he got so many gifts or presents from the princes and their 
Highnesses of the Imperial Harem, that he was enriched (lit. was without 
want) for the rest of his life.” 

V. 348, l. 4 from foot There was near at hand in Siirat a tank called 

Goli-talab. 

Rede , *Gopi Talao/ as in the A. N. (III. 13=Tr. 25). Qopi was an 
Anavla Brahman who was the minister of Sultan Mahmud Begada and 
Muzaffar II. of Gujarat. He is frequently mentioned in the Mirat-i-Sikan - 
dari . (Text, 153, 1. 7 ; 198-200; Tr. Fazlulla, 96, 131-3; Tr. Bay ley, 249, 
295-7). The Indo-Portuguese historian De Barros also speaks of him as 
‘ Melique Gupi/ ( Decadas . II. ii. 9). Alfonso Albuquerque calls him ‘Mel- 
cupi* (Commentaries, IV. 60 f. f.) and Duarte Barbosa ‘Milocoxim.’ (Tr. 
Dames, 1. 149). A very interesting contemporary Sanskrit poem written 
in his honour has been recently discovered at Baroda and published in the 
Journal of the Baroda Library Association. The Gopi Talao is now only a 
hollow used as a garden. It was certainly built by him, but the other 
local legends about his having founded Surat and first called it Surajpur 
appear to be unhistorical. (B. G. II. (Surat), p. 70). 
y. 350, note. The plural is here used , but it would seem that only one 
gun was taken to Junagarh. 
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The plural seems to be used correctly and emendation is uncalled 
for. Two big guns can be still seen in the Uparkot at Junagadh. Major 
Watson tells us that near the mosque built by “ Sultan Mahmud Begada 
in the Uparkot, there is a large cannon left by the Turks at Div and 
brought to Junagadh by Malik Eiaz by order of Sultan Bahadur Shah. It 

is seventeen feet long, seven and a half feet in circumference at the 

breech and the diameter of the muzzle is nine and a half inches 

Another large cannon called Chudanal , also from Div t is in the southern 
portion of the fort. It is thirteen feet long and has a muzzle fourteen 
inches in diameter.” (B. G. VIII, (Kathiawar), 488). “An inscription on 
the first gun gives the name of the maker as Muhammad Hamza, who 
lived in the reign of Sultan Sulaiman, the son of Salimkhan,” (Ibid). See 
also Mr. Beveridge’s note to A. N. (III. Tr. 41), where it is said on the 
authority of a MS. of the Akbarnama in the British Museum, that “ some of 
the guns were left in Junagarh.” Budauni says that most of the guns were 
brought_into the fort of Surat by Khudawand Khan and the remainder 
[ \ ] were dragged by the Governor of Junagarh into his castle.” 

(II. 146; Tr. II. 150). In his account of the siege of Junagadh by the 
Khan ‘Azam in 1000 A. H., Abu-l-Fazl states that the “ garrison ” 
every day fired several times, a hundred guns, some of which shot shells 
weighing 1| mans .” (A. N. III. 620; Tr. 948-9). Some of these must have 
been those left behind by the l urks. 

V. 353, l. 8. He [‘ Azam Khan] sent... , ...some Amirs to M'amurabdd . 

This place is not easily identified, as no such name is now known. All 
that B. says of it is that it was on the Mahindri, i. e. the Mahi. (II. 333, Tr. 
344). But it is stated in the M irat-i-Ahmadi (Pt 1. 21, last line) to have been 
the Musalman alias of This ‘KhatnaT must be an error for 4 Kathlal’, 
which is now a railway station, seventeen miles north-east of Nadiad. 
Elsewhere, the author of the Mirdt states that M‘amurabad was twenty 
Kos east of Ahmadabad and had a fort on the spot where the Watrak and 
the Majham unite. (II. 132, 1, 10). Nadiad is 59 miles south-east of Ahmad- 
abad by the railway. Kathlal is entered in the Post Office Guide, 
y. 353, l. 6 from foot. At the town of Haibatpur , one of the depen- 
dencies of Pattan he [ Akbar ] dismissed 

*Azam Khan and the other amirs to their 
jagirs . 

4 Sitapur * in the Lith. (300, 1. 5 f.f.). See also 369 infra , where ‘ Sitapur 
near Kari' is again mentioned. But the A. N. has ‘ Siddhpur’ (III. 33; 
Tr. 48) and so also the Mirat-i-Ahmadi . (Pt. I. 127, 1. 4). Mr. Beveridge 
thinks that it is right. Siddhpur is about 12 miles north-east of Patan. 
PaJan or Anhilwara is 63 miles north of Ahmadabad (ThJ. 
y. 353, i. 4 from foot. Muzaffar Khan (late King of Gujarat) received 

the Imperial bounty . The sarkdrs of Sarang m 
pur and Ujjain were taken from the Rani and 
given to him . 
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There is great confusion here, The words in brackets are not in the 
text (303, 1. 4 f.f.) and are an unwarranted and misleading interpolation. 
The jagxr of two Krors and a half dams in the Sarkars of Ujjain and 
Sarangpur was not bestowed on the quondam Sultan of Gujarat, but 
upon a namesake,^. Muzaffar ‘Ali Turbati {q. v. 287, 17), one of Akbar’s 
Vazirs, Cf. what Nizamu-d-dm himself says at 370 infra. Muzaffar Khan 
had been, some time before this, appointed governor of Maiwa. (A. N. 
III. 34~Tr. III. 48=E. D. VI. 42). B. states that Sultan Muzaffar Guja- 
rati was given a monthly pension of only thirty rupees (II. 149; Tr. 153 
and 329, 1. 6— Tr. 339). There is even worse in what follows. The Sarkars of 
Sarangpur and Ujjain were not ‘ taken from any Rani 9 before being given 
to Muzaffar Khan Turbati. The words of the text are 

J'\}j 1 3% jl y (300, 1- 4 f. f.). “He bestowed upon him 

[Muzaffar Khan] the government of Sarangpur and Ujjain which belong 
to Malwa.” JIjjI has been wrongly read as Jh jl. 

V. 355, l . 9 from foot A party of Jhils who are fishermen dwelling 

about Multan , made an attack upon him . 

The A. N. reads ‘ Baluchis * (III. 38 ; Tr. 53), but in the B. I. text of 
B. they are called Jzt? ( Chahpal ) (variant, Jhil). Lowe speaks of 
them as “ Jhils, a low class of Multan peasants”. (II. 158; Tr. 162). The 
real name seems to be J ahbel , who are said to be “a fishing and hunting 
tribe of vagrant habits, living on the banks of the Sutlej in Multan dis- 
trict.” (I. G. XVIII. 29). Mr. H. A. Rose also writes that the “ Jhabels 

are a fishing tribe found in the Multan and Muzaffargarh districts 

They live mainly by fishing and gathering pabbans (seeds of the water- 
lily), say they came from Sindh and of all the tribes of the district, alone 
speak Sindhi”. (Glossary of the Tribes and Castes*of the Punjab, II. 380). 
V. 857, L 12. On arr iving at the fort of Kutila , he pitched his camp . 

This ‘ Kutila J or Kotla is situated on a steep ridge about thirteen 
miles eastward of Nurpur and twenty-two miles north-west of Kangra 
or Nagarkot. (Or. Hiranand Shastri in the Journal of the Punjab His- 
torical Society, (1912), p. 141). ‘ Kotla 9 is registered as a Mahal in the 
Bari Duab Sarkar, (3m, Tr. II. 319). The name of the Raja of Nagar- 
kot was not ‘ Badi 9 Chand as it is given at 356 supra or 4 Bidai 9 Chand 
as it is written in the C. H. I. (EV. 103), but Vriddhi Chand. (Duff, C. I. 306 
apud Arch. Surv. Rep. Vol. V. 152). 

V. 358, l. 2. He encamped by a field of maize near Nagarkot 

Jjt I J) y j> £*** l ya t" (303, 1. 8). “ Near the 

Chaugan garden of Raja Ramchand which is near Nagarkot ”. Dowson’s 
Manuscript must have read yr ‘garden of barley’. But who plants 
barley or maize in a garden? The name of the fortress of ‘ Bhun ’ (1. 3) 
which had an “ idol temple Mahimai” must be pronounced ‘Bhavan 
which means a temple dedicated to Shakti, also called Mahamaya, Vajresh- 
wari, or Devishankar. (E. D. II. 445 and my note on Vol. IV. 544). The sub- 
urb of Kangra in which the temple is situated is still known as ‘Bhavan’. 
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V. 358,, l 2 from foot. The army was suffering from great hardships 

and the dogs in the fortress were anxious for 
peace , 

This is a grotesque perversion of the real meaning. £)&** [Sagan] has 
been read instead of 0 [Sukkan], 4 inhabitants, residents/ of the litho- 
graph. (303, 1. 4 f. f.). 

l> in this sense of 4 inhabitants \ 4 occupants \ 4 tenants’ is used by 
F. (II. 807, 1. 3 ff. ; 312, 1. 15). It is the plural of (Richardson). It is 
used in this sense of ‘residents’ in the Zafarnama of Yazdi also. (II. 
86, 1.4 If. ; 123,1.3 11). 

V. 360, l. 18. Hasan Khan Karkarah , the Shikkdar fed to 

Ahmadabad. 

Becte , ‘Karkara#’, which is made up of two vocables. 4 Kurk ’ or 
‘Kurg* is the fine short wool of the goat nearest the skin. It also means, 

4 fur.’ (Blochmann, Ain , Tr. 1. 616). 4 Kurk ’ and 4 Barak ’ are also the names 
given to “certain soft, warm fabrics which are made of such wool or hair. 
Both 4 Barak 9 and ‘Kurk’ realise high prices, but the latter is finer in 
texture and consequently dearer” (I. 6. Art. on Afghanistan, Vol. V. 56). 
dljf Yaraq 9 signifies 4 garments, accoutrements \ Karkiraq thus signifies 
“ woollen garments ” and then 44 wardrobe” in general. See also Hawkins. 
(E. T. 1. 109). The sobriquet means that Hasan Khan, who is also called 
Khazanchiy had been formerly employed in the Wardrobe department. 

V. 362* l. 3 from foot. He [Akbar] took a short rest at Hans Mahal . 

This place lies on the route from Agra to Ajmer, a little north of 
Singaner, which is about seven miles south-west of modern Jaipur. (A, N. 
II. 242 Note). Toda, the immediately preceding stage, isToda Bhim, about 
40 miles east of Jaipur.jOonstable, 27 C b. 

V. 363, Z. 11. The night was bright moonlight. 

But what the lithogrepk says is ** Jy 0 ^ Aj fUr ( 306 , 1. 16). 
“He [Akbar] travelled all night just like the moon” A similar phrase 
occurs in the Zafarnama of Yazdi, who says that Timur A*Jf f Ur 
xr A (II. 68, 1. 3). 44 All night, he [Timur] took no rest [continued 
to travel] like the moon,” As Akbar left Fathpur on Sunday, the 24th of 
Rab*i II (A. N. III. 44; Tr. 62) and left Ajmer on the night of Tuesday 
the 27th, L e. towards the end of the last quarter of the moon, there could 
have been no 4 bright ’ moonlight. For ‘ Asaf Khan Koka 9 (1. 10) read 4 Saif 
Elan Koka’. The name is correctly given at 366 infra . 

V. 363, Z. 6 from foot. [Muhammad Khan was directed to join the par- 
ty at] Balisdna , five Kos from Pattan. 

This should not be confounded with 4 Mehsana which lies eighteen 
Kos south-east of Patan. (J«n, Tr. I. 486). 4 Balisana 9 is said to have been 
only five Kos from that town. It is really 4 Balisna’ in the Kadi division 
of the Gaikawad’s territories. (I. G. s. v .). The Bibl. Ind. Text of the A.N. 
has the variants 14 Maliyana ” and 1 Palitana’ (III. 47, 3. 20), both of which 
are wrong. My. Beveridge is for reading 4 Maisana/ (Tr. III. 66 note), but 
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he cannot be right, for the reason already stated. The Mirat-i-Ahmadi 
also reads ' Ballsana ’, (Pt. 1. 130, 1. 1). 

Muhammad Quli Khan’s Nisba should be read as * Tuqbai ’, as in the 
A. N. III. 54=Tr. 77, not 4 Tughb.ini ’ as on 1. 12. ‘ Tuqbai ’ was the name 
of an Afghan tribe. (Bloehmann, Tr. .!««, 1. 403). 

V. 365, l. 19. The feeling ran through the royal ranks, that it teas un- 
manly to fall upon an enemy unatcares. 

C)l 3 j* ‘xt 6 Ur*;; j~ j\ & c-h (308, 1. 4). 

“ It was said by the inspired tongue [of the Emperor] that it was not 
proper for the brave to attack people who were ignorant and unaware ” 
[of their approach]. It was the chivalrous sentiment or declaration of the 
Emperor himself, not the “feeling” of his followers. Cf. Text, 317, 1. 5, 
where the phrase oV. O 1 : j is again used and it is said that “ things 
happened exactly as the inspired tongue [of Akbar] had uttered ”. 

V. 367, ?. 4, 77 is Majesty returned triumphant to his couch . which was 
placed at the edge of the battlefield. 

A 3 x 4 j* y ) S' 3 x. •&£-> j. ^ tSVl* j ^ i (300, 1. 6'. 

“ His Majesty ahghted triumphantly on the top of a hillock which was 
situated on one side of the battle-field.’’ B. says that Akbar “ ascended a hill 
which skirted the field of battle.” (Lowe, II. 171). Abu-1-Fazl states that 
Akbar took up his position on “a high ground, one Kos from the river.” (A. 
N. III. 53 ; Tr. 76). F. also speaks of it as a ^ or mount, which was in 
the vicinity of the battle-field. (I. 261, 1. 12 f. f.). It is absurd to speak qf 
a 4 couch’ in this connection. The ^ or 4 4 hill, upon which the royal stand- 
ard was planted” is again mentioned a few lines lower down (1. 4 f. f.) on 
this identical page (Text, 309, 1. 16) and again on 368, 1. 12 infra. Dowson 
must have read bistar for *"-! pushta. 

V. 367, 1. 14. Among the prisoners was a man named Mard Azmgi 

Shah. 

But this, is an impossible name. He is called Shah Madad, the Majzub 
in the lithograph (309, 1. 10) and in the A. N. also. (III. 59; Tr. 84). He 
was " the Mirza’s Koka and a partner with him in disloyalty.” {Ibid). 

V. 369, l. 5 from foot. Village of Puna, three Kos from Sanganer. 

The right reading is, probably, as in the A.N. (Text. III. 65, 1. 1 r. 
91). It is mentioned also in Abu-l-Fazl’s account of Akbar’s first journey 
from Agra to Ajmer, as the next stage after Sanganer. (A.N 11.351; 
Tr. 510). Mr. Beveridge’s conjectural identification of it with Luni ’or 
‘Bimli’ near Ranthambor is, as a glance at any map will show, inadmissi- 
ble Sanganer is about seven miles south-west of Jaipur. Ranthambor is, at 
least 75 miles south-east of it. (Th. 835). ‘ Bull ’ lies near Ranthambor. 
Akbar is said to have arrived at Hans Mahal after leaving Newata. (A.N. 
III. Ibid). Hans Mahal lies a little north of Sanganer. (See my Note on 

V. 362 ante. 

V 371, f. 22* He [Akbar] remained till the 20th the village of 
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B. ateo calls it A Dair 9 (II. 171, Tr. 174). But the spelling is ‘ Da&ar’ 
in the A.N. (III. 145, 1. 2 f . f.) and ‘Dayarmau ’ in the T. J. (259, 1. 4 ; Tr. 

II. 64). B. locatesit at four Kos from Fathpur Sikri, with which Jahangir’s 
account agrees. Mr. Beveridge votes for Dear (A.N. III. Tr. 206 note), but 
I am informed by a local authority that the correct form is “ Da&ar ” 
It is now in the State of Bharatpur. 

V. 372, l. 13. Sulaiman Kirani died while the Emperor was 

engaged in his Surat campaign in the year 981 . 

The exact date of Sulaiman’s death is not found anywhere in the 
published literature relating to the reign of Akbar, but it is said to be 
given ag 1st Aban of the XVIIth year or 6th Jumadi II. 980 (about 14th 
October 1572) in three MSS. of the Akbarnama which are in the India 
Office and another which is in the British Museum. (Beveridge’s note, A. N. 

III. 6). Nizamu-d-dln states (348-50 ante ) that the siege of Surat began 
about 18th Ramazan 980 (22nd January 1573) and that the fort capitulated 
on 25th Shawwal (28th February 1573). The three statements are not com- 
patible with one another and the real date is difficult to determine, but 
981 B. must be an error. 

As the tribal designation of Sulaiman is written in various ways as, 
^ij^and it may be worth while to state that on the coins 

of Baud, the spelling is J'bf, (Wright, I. M. C. II. 128). 

V. 373, l . 14. Lodi sent Baud this message “ You have never 

given me any good wishes or advice , but still I am will- 
ing to advise you ” 

It is obviously pointless, if not preposterous, to put into the moutli of 
Lody any such declaration as is made in the first part of this sentence. 
Lody was the doyen of the Elder Statesmen of the Realm, Daud a youth 
of twenty, born in the purple, but without any knowledge or experience 
of affairs. What he really said was 3^. le* 3! £**+> j j:* by J 
by ^ i fl (314, 1. 19). “ And as I have never been spar- 

ing of devotion to your welfare and never withheld good counsel, [in the 
past], I again give you (the following) advice.” B. says that “ Lodi, know- 
ing death to be certain, did not withhold his advice from Daud’\ (Tr. II. 
177). See Dowson’s own rendering of Budauni at 512 infra . 

V* 375, h 1. [ Akbar stopped at the] village of Ratambh, one of the de- 
pendencies of Agra . 

in the Lithograph. (315,1. 11). The place intended is probably 
44 Runkuta*’ which lies about ten miles from Agra on the road from 
Agra to Allahabad. It is now a station on the G. i. P, Railway, about 
nine miles north-west of Agra. As Akbar left Agra on Sunday, the last 
day of Safar and reached ‘ Ratambh ’ on the first of Rab A i I, ' Runkuta* 
which Jahangir also speaks of as the first stage and five Kos from Agra (T. 
J. Tr. 1. 139=E. D. VI. 316), would fit in very well. See also the Ain (Tr. 
II. 180), where it is said to be a much-frequented place of pilgrimage near 
Agra. Religious fairs are still held there on certain days of the Hindu 
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calendar. (N. W. P. Gazetteer (1884), Vol. VII, 764). 

V. 375, l. 16. On the 28th [Safar], he reached the village of Kart, a 
dependency of Sayyidpur, at the confluence of the 
Gumti and Ganges . •' 

The A. N. reads ‘ Godi’ and ‘ Saiyidpur \ (Ill, 88; Tr. 125). Dowsan 
says “ Budauni has Jaunpur and he is probably right.” But he seems to be 
mistaken. Akbar reached Y ahyapur, one oi the dependencies of Jattlipur, 
on the 2nd of Rab’i I, not on 28th S .far. The T. A. $06, 1. 10 f. f.) and B. 
both say so. (B. II. 176— Tr. 179). Saiyidpur is 23 miles north-east of 
Benares and about as many west of Ghazipur, on the left bank of the 
Ganges near its confluence with the Gomti (Godi). Lat. 25°-30 / N., Long. 
SSMS 7 E. See also I. G. XXI. odd. s. r. Saidpur. Constable, 28 C c. 

V. 376, Z. 11. His Majesty directed Saiyid Mir ah Ispahani who 

was learned in charms , to seek an augury in his books . 

3 (317,1.11). “Who was perpetually making 
a pretence of proficiency in the science of Jafr. 99 4 Jafr ’ has nothing to do 
with ‘ charms’, incantations or amulets. It is really a Kabalistical method 
of vaticination, a ‘ Numerological ’ or Gematriacal system dependent on 
the combination and mutations of letters and numbers. Vide my note on 

IV. 124, 1. 2 f. f, ante. At A. N. III. 93, Tr. 131> the soothsayer is called 
“ Savyad Miraki, the son of 'Abdu-l-Karim Jafari (diviner) of Ispahan 9 \ 

V. 376, Z. 19. 'Isa Khan was slain by Lashkar Khan , one of the Em - 

per or s men. 

The lithograph states more correctly that the man who killed ‘Isa 
Khan was not Lashkar Khan himself, but j\ ^ one of his 

slaves. (317, 1. 16). So also B. (II, 178; Tr. 181) and A.N. (III. 93 ; Tt. 131). 

Gangdaspur (j. 7) cannot be traced. What Abu-1-Fazl says is that the 
boats anchored at Ddspur which is on the banks of the Ganges (III. 93, 
Tr. 130), but ‘ Daspur’ also cannot be located. 

V. 377, h 17. Raja Gajpati who had many armed adherents , was direct - 
ed to support Khan '/dam. 

csll* ^ ojj? j (Bis, 1. 10). ’ 4 And had a large number of 
Cheriihs and foot-soldiers in his train.” B.’s words are, 
jL-t [Rede <%] ^ ) [Rede > (II. 180, 1. 2), that is, “Ms 

followers were numerous as ants and dies and Cheriihs and Paiks .” The 
B. I. text is corrupt and Lowe has wrongly rendered it as “a multitude 
of horses and mares.” (Tr. II. 183). In the N afaisu-l-M adsir , a ‘ Tankini* 
or * Lives of the Poets ’ written by ‘Alau-d-daula Qazvlni about 973 A. 6., 
it is explicitly stated that Gajpati assisted in Akbar 's invssfdh (Sif 
Hajipur with a body of two thousand Cheriihs. (See Mr. Beveridge’s Art. 
in J. A. S. B. 1905, p. 237. See also Rieu, Persian Catalogue III. 1022). 
These early references to this aboriginal tribe are interesting. 

V. 330, l. 10. He increased his[Khan-i-Khanan’s] military allowance* 
ticenty-five or thirty per cent. 

*ajf <»Ul Jt* o } o (320, 1. 11). Izafeh-i Dehrsi wet Deh'OhahJ, 
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really mean9 4 an increment in the ratio of 10 to 80 and 10 to 40 that is, 
three-fold or four-fold. B. uses the same words and Lowe renders them 
correctly, as “ in the proportion of 10: 30 and 10 : 40”. (B. Tr. II, 185). 
Abu-1-Fazl states elsewhere that the allowances of all persons employed 
in Bengal were raised 50 per cent and 100 per cent. (A. N. III). See also 
my note on II. 76, 1. 20. 

V. 383, l. 8 from foot. Muza/far Khan was sent with Farhat Khan, 

one of the late Emperor's slaves . 

*y. *} 31 & 0^ ^ } (320, 1. 4). 44 Parhat Khan who 

was one of the slaves of Firdaus Makani ” ‘ Firdaus Makani’ was the 
after-death title, not of the late Emperor, Humayun, but of the latter’s 
father, Babur. Parhat Khan’s original name was Mihtar Sakai. 

V. 381, h 2. He reached Fathpur Sahina, which is twenty-one Kos distant 
from Patna. 

The lithograph has (Fathpur-Patna). (821, 1. 1). The A. N. 

reading is the same and Akbar is said to have crossed here the Son which 
was in flood at the time. The next stage was Chausa. (III. 105; Tr. 146). 
The place meant must be 4 FeLihpuv- Bihiya ’ now in Ballia district, U.P., 
on the direct road from Arrah to Buxar. Blbur also halted here and 
mentions it in his Memoirs. (B. N. Tr. 662, 667 notes). Fathpur-Bihiya 
was a Mahal in SarJcar Rhotas, Siiba Bihar , in Akbar’s days. (Jin, Tr. II. 
157). It 44 included the Dudba or tongue of land between the Ganges and 
Ghoghra rivers.” (Beames, Art. Geography of India in the Reign of Akbar, 
J, A. S. B. 1885, pp. 180-1). Bayazid Biyat says that the Ujjainiya Raja 
Gajpati held Bhojpur and Bihiya as his Jagir. (Memoirs, Tr. in J. A. S. 
B. 1898, p. 315). This Bhojpur is the place of that name in Shahabad, 
Bengal. Constable, 28 D e. ‘ Behea’ is now a station on the East Indian 
Railway, between Arrah and Buxar, 44 miles west of Patna. Bihiya is 
shown in the I. G. Atlas, 23 B 2. 

V. 381, footnote 3. [Khan Khdnan had taken Surajgarh and Mun- 
gir] with the help of Baja Sangrdm of Gorakh- 
pur and Pnran Mai of Kidhiir ( Akbar-ndma ). 
Sangrara was the Raja, not of ‘Gorakhpur,’ but of Kharakpur . (A. 
N. III. 107; Tr. 150). Kharakpur is in the Monghyr sub-division of Mon- 
ghyr district and is now part of the Darbhanga Estate. Lat. 25°-7 / N., 
Long. 86° -33' E. (I. G. XV. 246.) Constable, 29 B c, Puranmal was the Raja, 
not of 4 Kidhur, ’ but of Gidhaur (A. N. III. 107 ; Tr. 150), which is also in 
Monghyr district. (I. G. Atlas, 29 C 2). 

V. 382, Z. 6 from foot. He [Akbar] presented to the nakara-khdna of 

the Khwdja [of Ajmer] a pair of drums which 
had belonged to Daud. 

Some large drums are to be still seen in the shrine and it is stated in 
the I. G. (V. 171), in accordance, perhaps, with some local legend, that they 
were “ taken by Akbar at the sack of Chitor.” But doubt is thrown on the 
averment by the incidental but explicit testimony of Nizamu-d-din, and 
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its corroboration by B. (II. 185; Tr. 188). Mr. Vincent Smith, copying 
from Tod, (A.A.R. Ed. Crooke, I. 381-2) says that some ‘Nakkaras,’ eight 
or ten feet in diameter, and several massive candelabra were carried off 
by Akbar, from the shrine of the Great Mother at Chitor, (Akbar, p. 90), 
but he does not assert that they were given to or placed in the Khwaja’s 
mausoleum. 

V. 384, l. 11. Grain rose to the price of 120 tankas per man. 

The lithograph reads *b- & “ Black Tangas.” The monetary de- 
nomination ' Tanga’ represents so many coins of widely divergent values 
and is used so loosely by the chroniclers, that it is very difficult to say 
what it stands for in a particular case. But this tanga-i-shjah of Gujarat 
was, most probably, the copper coin of the Sultans of Gujarat which 
weighed about 144 grs. and was valued at the hundredth part of an 
Akbari rupee. (Bayley, Tr. Mirat-i-Ahmadi, loc. cit. p. 6 and my paper 
on the ‘ Coins of the Gujarat Saltanat’ in J. B. B. R. A. S. 1922, pp. 46-8). 
V. 385, 1 4. [When Raja Today Mai] reached Madeiran. 

This is Bhitargarh-Madaran, eight miles north of Arambagb, in the 
Jahanabad pargana of Hugli district. It lies between Burdwan and 
Midnapur, and as it was the frontier town on the Orissa border, it was 
the scene of much fighting in the 15th and 16th centuries. (Blochmann 
in J. A. S. B. XLII. 1873, p. 223 note: I. G. Vol V. 398). It may be the 
0 V if or l> Vj 1 which is said by Minhaj to have been one of the chief 
towns of Jajnagar, but the situation of which has not been determined. 

V. 386, L 7. From Madeiran , they marched to Jitura. 

" Jitura” is an error for *y*> Ch'atua. It was a Mahal in Sarkdr 
Madaran according to the Am. (Tr. 11.141). * Chitui* or* Chitua y is now in 
Midnapore [Medinipur] near Ghattal. (Beames, J. R. A. S. 1896, p, 107). 
Constable, 29 B d. It lies a little to the E. N. E. of Midnapore town. 

4 Zarbzan \ which is translated as ‘ swivels * on 1. 5 f.f., seems to be 
really used here for a large field-piece. At p. 131 ante also, guns discharging 
stone-balls weighing 500 misqals (about five pounds) and requiring 
four pairs of bullocks to drag them are called 4 Zarbzan/ At pp. 175 and 
350 ante, the same word is used for great “ pieces which required 200 
pairs of bullocks to drag them.” B. calls 44 pieces of ordnance carrying balls 
of five to seven mans in weight ” by the same name. (II. 107, 1. 13—Lowe. 
Tr, 111). 

V. 390, l . 6 from foot. The Emperor had from his early youth found 

pleasure in the assemblies of men of 

imagination and genius. 

Ji* j (322, last line) means “men who have themselves 

experienced the state of transport, rapture, or ecstasy, of union with the 
Deity mystics who had been able to attain to the union of the 
Individual Soul with the Universal. He means great Sufis and Yogis . 

V. 391, l. 20. The members of the assembly used to select a number of 
the most worthy among those present , 
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Tbi3 is likely to convey a fallacious and misleading impression to the 
modern reader. The phrase used for ‘ the most worthy’ is It 

had a technical signification, which is not coincident with our connotation 
of ‘worthy’. We have the authority of Abu-1-Fazl for saying that “it in- 
cluded four classes of persons, viz., (1) Inquirers after wisdom who had 
withdrawn from worldly pursuits ; (2) Recluses and ascetics ; (3) those who 
are weak and needy and poor; (4) Individuals of gentle birth who are . 
unable to provide for themselves by taking up a trade ”. (Ain, Tr. I. 261). 
The three first classes included not only many really ‘ worthy ’ persons, but 
also the tens of thousands of mendicants and vagabonds of all sorts who 
preyed then and do so even now, in the name of religion, on the exiguous 
resources of the community and constitute a social nuisance. The fourth 
was, for the most part, made up of genteel beggars, sycophants and para- 
sites of good birth, who sponged upon the State, because they were depen- 
dents and connections of the Emperor and his favourites or of other 
persons who were or had been formerly in power. Many of them were in 
the receipt of huge pensions and led lives of luxury and self-indulgence, 
if not vice and dissipation. 

V. 395, l. 16. At the end of ten days, in the month ofSafar, 983 H., he 
[the Khan-i-Khanan] departed this life. 

The month is wrongly stated. It was Rajah, according to the litho- 
graph (331, 1. 6) as well as B. (II. 217 ; Tr. 221). See also 390 ante, where 
Munim is said to have reached Tanda on the 10th of Safar 983 H. (21st 
May, 1575 A. 0.). The resolve to shift the capital to Gaur was taken subse- 
quently, in the rainy season of that year (394 ante), with the disastrous 
results described in this paragraph. Bayazid Biyat gives Monday, 18th 
Rajab 983 H. (A.. N. Tr. III. 226 Note) and F. (I. 262, 1. 4 f. f.). has 19th 
Rajab 983 (23rd or 24th October 1575 A. C.) as the day of Mun‘im Khan’s 
demise. Abu-1-Fazl says that it was the loth day, Khur, Mah Aban of the 
Twentieth regnal year. (Text, III. 160, 1. 1; Tr. 226). But if 18th, (or 19th) 
Rajab is correct, fifteenth ((♦*•> yd) must be an error for (eleventh). 
The 11th day of Aban was the 228th day of the Ilahi calendar, the initial 
day of which was 10th (or 11th) March. It would be the 297th day of the 
Julian reckoning (228+69) and correspond with 24th October which was 
a Monday, as Bayazid states. (Ind. Ephemeris). 15th Aban would be 28th 
October which was a Friday. 

V. 398, l. 8 from foot. Rank Kika came out of Ghati Haldeo. 

Haldi-ghat lies about seven Kos from Gogunda, which is about sixteen 
miles north-east of Udaipur. (I. G-). The local derivation of the name is 
Haldi, turmeric, and supposed to be allusive of the yellow colour of the 
soiL A. F. locates the exact site of the battle at the village of Khamnaur (or 
Khannaur), which lies at the mouth of the Haldi defile, a few miles north 
of Gogunda. (A. N. III. 174; Tr. 245). See also Noer. (Akbar, Tr. I. 247). 
Gogunda is shown in Constable, 27 A c. A village named ‘Kamnor’ is 
shown north of Gogunda on the map prefixed to Tod’s Rajasthan, 
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V. 399, l. 2. The enemy lost Rdmeswar Gwaliari and his son . 

fb Ramshah [Sah] in the Lith. (333, 1. 5), which is correct. Both 
Bam and his son Shalivahan are mentioned in the Dynastic List of 
the Tomar Rajas of Gwalior, which is inscribed at Rhotas. (Duff. 0. I. 
306). Ram Sah and his three sons Shalivahan, Bhan Sinha and Pratap 
Sinha are all stated by Abu-1-Fazl to have been killed in this battle, at 
Haldighat. (A. N. ITI. 175 ; Tr. 216). B says that Ram Sah was the grand- 
son of the famous Raja Man [sinha]. (II. 232; Tr. 238). 

V. 400, l. 17. Daiid, being left behind, was made prisoner . 

Jjl-* “Daud, having been obliged to remain 
stock still in a quagmire (or morass'), was taken prisoner.” Lowe says “ his 
horse stuck fast in a swamp ” [^.5^] (II .245; Text 238, 1. 13) and so also 
does the A. N. (Text, III, 162; Tr. 255). 

V. 403, l. 4. He icent along with Kalyan Rai, a mer chant (bakkal). 

Mr. Vincent Smith calls him a ‘ gram-dealer ’ and Mr. Beveridge, 

4 a shopkeeper 9 (A. N. Tr. III. Tr. 276 note), but lie was really neither, 
and 4 ‘ Baqqal ” here really signifies that he was, by caste, a ‘Baniya > 
Guj. Wania, [of the Lad section]. Hemu also is called a baqqal , q . v . 
my note on V. 241, 1. 10 ante. Kalyan Rai is mentioned also by Jahangir 
in his account of Cambay. (T. J. 206, 1. 6 f.f. ; Tr. I. 417). See my paper 
on 4 The Old Parsi Settlement of Cambay ’ in the Journal of the K. R. 
Cama Oriental Institute, No. 8, pp. 6-14). 

Vo 405, l. 12. They attacked Muzaffar Husain Mirza in the pargana 
of Nandorbar i tcho then went to Kambay. 

The reading in the lithograph is ‘ Nariad/ (337, 1. 4), which is correct. 
B. has ‘Petlad’ (II. 249; Tr. 249), which also serves to show that 
‘Nariad’ is the place meant, as the two towns are in close proximity to 
and only twelve miles distant from each other. Abu-1-Fazl says that Baz 
Bahadur came out with a force somewhere near Baroda. (III. 207 ; Tr* 
292). Nariad is 35 miles north-west of Baroda by the railway. 

V. 407, l . 4, The land of this place [M anoharnagar] was an ancient 
possession of Rai Lon Karan . 

Mr. Beveridge hazards the conjecture that ‘Lonkaran* was not the real 
name of the Raja, but a jocose nickname signifying 4 Salt-maker’, which 
was given to him, because he was the ruler of Sambhar, the site of the great 
Salt Lake in Rajputana. (A. N.III. 295 note). But this is an instance of 
fanciful meaning-making, which is contradicted and disproved by concrete 
facts. Lunkaran [or Nunkaran] is a Rajput personal name which was 
borne by the Bhatti Raja of Jaisalmir who was contemporary with 
Humayun and who is said to have tried to obstruct his passage through 
the Rajputana desert. (A.N. I. 181-=Tr. 375; Tod, A.A.R., Ed. Crooke, 
1224-5 ; Duff. C.I. 291). It was also borne by a Rathod Raja of Bikaner 
who reigned from 1504 to lo26 A.G. (Tod, Ibid , 1132; Duff, C.I. 268, 273, 
277). Lunkaran Shaikhavat was the elder brother of Akbar’s favourite, 
Rai Sal Darbari. (Tod. loc . tit* 1383). 
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V. 407, l. 7. The town was called Manoharnagar after that child . 

The original village, Mulathan, was a dependency of Amber. The 
town founded by Akbar still exists and lies about 28 miles N. N. E. of 
Jaipur. (I. G. XVII. 200). There was another ‘ Manoharnagar * in SarTcdr 
Nagor, Suba Ajmer, (Ain. Tr. II. 277), while this * Manoharnagar ’ was 
included in the Sarkdr of Ajmer itself. (Am, Tr. II. 277 and 272). 
Abu-l-Fazl states that the place near Mulathan in Amber was called Mul 
Manohbaragar, Old Manoharnagar, to distinguish it from its namesake 
near Nagor. (III. 221; Tr. 311). Thornton’s ‘Manoarpoor’, which was 132 
miles south-west of Dehli and in Lat. 27°-19 / N., Long. 76°-l / E., is the 
‘Manoharnagar’ founded by Akbar. Jaipur is in Lat. 26°-56 / N., Long. 
75°-55 / E. Thornton says that it hsd, in his time, a large bazar and was 
adequately supplied with water, though much decayed. 

Manohar’s pen-name is wrongly given by Dowson as 1 Tansani ’on 1.9. 
It was really Tausani, from 0-/, a war-horse, a high-blooded noble 
steed. (B. II. 252; Tr. 259; see also Ibid, Text, III. 201, L 3). It has nothing 
whatever to do with Tansen, the celebrated musician and poet. The town 
founded by Akbar is shown as ‘ Manoharpur’ in Constable, PI. 27 B b. 

V. 407, l. 12. A comet appeared in the shj toward the east. 

Rede West, as in the lithograph. (339, 1. 4). B. (II. 240; Tr. 248)^ 
and Abu-l-Fazl both say that the comet appeared in the West. (A. N. III. 
224= : Tr. 316). This is the comet about which Tycho Brahe discovered 
that it had no parallax and thence inferred that it must be situated at a 
greater distance than the moon. (Fergusson’s Astronomy, Ed. Brewster, 
II. 355). It passed its perihelion on 26th October 1577 A. C. {Ibid). Abu-l- 
Fazl gives the date as 25th Abin Ildhi of the 22nd year of Akbar’s reign, 
which would correspond to 6th or 7th November 1577. 25th Aban is the 
242nd day of the Ilahi calendar which would correspond to the 310th 
pr 311th of the Julian. 

V. 407, l. 5 from foot. Re next halted at the Sarai of Hawaii [ after 

leaving Dehli], 

Rede , The 4 dal ’has been wrongly read as a ‘wav’. The 

name is correctly written on E. D. VIII. 320, and incorrectly on Ibid, 271. 
There was a great Serai here which is frequently mentioned in the old 
Itineraries. ( Chihar Gulshan in I. A. xcviii; Hearn, Seven Cities of Dehli, 
168). Badli Ki Serai is now a railway station, nine miles from Dehli 
Junction. Mr. Beveridge's conjectural identification of it with ‘BawaP in 
Rewari (A. N. Tr. III. 322 note) will not bear examination. There is a 
Branch Post Office in the village of Badli (Post Office Guide). 

V. 407 • l- 5 from foot. He [Akbar] was waited upon by Haji Habibulla , 

who had gone to Europe and had brought with 
him fine goods and fabrics . 

(339, 1. 13). The original statement is somewhat loosely worded, but 
there is nothing like the categorical assertion that he had gone to Europe. 
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Tfie faet is that hie Had been sent only to Goa by Akbar, in the Twentieth 
year (982-3 H). Abu-1-Fazl states that he was 'ordered to take with him a 
large sum of money and the choice articles of India to Goa and to bring 
for His Majesty's delectation, the wonderful things of that country/' (A. 
N. III. 146, 1. 9; Tr. III. 207). His return in the T wenty-sccond year, (985), 
is also recorded by the Imperial historiographer, who reiterates the fact 
that he had been sent to the port of Goa. (III. 228, 1. 13 ; Tr. 322). As 
Budauni has copied the T. A, and his translator, Lowe, also speaks of the 
organ having been brought along with other curiosities by Habibu-ila 
‘from Europe’, (Tr. II. 299), it is necessary to stress the fact that the 
Hajjihad gone only as far as Gov ^ j ^3 is used here for the territory 
occupied by the Firingis in India, i. e. the Portuguese possessions on the 
West Coast. Elsewhere, Abu-1-Fazl writes that one of the events of the 
24th year of Akbar ’s reign was the “ appointing of an army to capture the 
European ports'’ [^J (III. 280; Tr. 409). He means Daman and 
the ports near Surat which had been seized by the Portuguese. 

V. 408, l. 13. The Mauludnama or horoscope of His Majesty. 

This is an important passage and it would liave been better if Dow- 
son had given a translation, instead of this summary dismissal in a single 
line, as it has some bearing on the question of the date of Akbar's birth 
and his laqah , which has been recently revived by Mr. Vincent Smith. The 
purport of the passage is that Mir ‘ Ali Akbar Mashhadi presented to the 
Emperor a document in which the exact time and place of his birth was 
recorded in the handwriting of Qizi Ghiydsu-d-din Jajarrai, a man of 
great learning, who had been for many years in the service of Humayun. 
In this Mauludnama , it was also stated that Humayun had a dream on 
the night of Akbar's birth, in which he had been directed to name the child 
Jalalu-d-din. (Text, 339, 1. 8 f. f.). A very similar story is told by Gulbadan 
(H. N. 48, 1. 7 f. f. ; Tr. 145) and by Abu-1-Fazl (A. N. I. Tr. 42). 

V, 499, l 9. In these dags, there teas a reservoir twenty gaz long 

by twenty broad and three gaz deep. 

This must be the Aniip Talav of B. (11.201, 208, 215 ; Tr. 204, 212, 
219) and the A. N. (III. 246; Tr. 354). Jahangir mentions a similar tank, 
called Kapur Talav, (T. J. Text, 260, 1. 26; Tr. II. 68-9), but he gives the 
dimensions as 36 cubits in length, 36 in breadth and 4i in depth, 
while Abu-1-Fazl makes it twenty gaz by twenty, but twice a man's height 
in depth. The site of the Tank is consequently uncertain, though there is 
a tank at Fathpur-Sikri,the dimensions of which exactly agree with those 
given by Jahangir, viz. 95 feet and 7 inches square, which would be just 
equivalent to 36 Ilahi gaz at 31.8 inches to the gaz. (95 x 12) +7 = 1147 
inches. 1147^31.3—36. (Arch. Surv. Rep. XVIII. 1894). 

V. 410, l. 5 from foot. Hakim Abu-l-Fath and Pair Das [toere] to 

discharge jointly the office of Dtwdn. 

According to the Lithograph, (341, 1. f .f .), the Hakim was appointed 
4 Sadr,' Chief Judge and Almoner, while Patr Das and Mir Adham were 
69 
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nominated Joint Diwans. B. (II. 267; Tr. 276) and the A.N. (IIL 265; Tr. 
886) are in agreement with' the lithograph. 

Patr Das’s name is written wrongly in the J\ A. as well as the A. N. 
It was really * Tipar Das \ which is a short form of Tripuraridas> 4 Servant 
of Tripurari ’ (or Tripurahara), an epithet given to Mahadeva, who is said 
to have destroyed the Asura, Tripura. He is the 4 Tipperdas ’ of Ralph 
Fitch, “England’s Pioneer to India/’ who passed through Patna in 1586 
and writes of him thus, 44 He that is Chief here under the King (Akbar) is 
called Tipperdas and is of great account among the people.” (Ryley, Ralph 
Fitch, p. 110; Foster, E. T. I. 24). The name is written correctly as 
with ° for the initial letter no less than four times, in theBibl.Ind. 
Text of Budauni. (II. 281, 11. 3, 5, 8, and 282, 1. 8). It is true that Lowe 
calls him 4 Patr Das 9 (Tr. II. 289, 290) and says 4 Tapar 9 is wrong, but it 
is quite right. 

V. 413, footnote. See Insha ~i-Abu-l-Fazl , Dafiar IV . 

Dowson says that the Letter to ‘Abdulla Khan is printed in the Fourth 
Volume of Abu-l-Fazl’s Insha or Letters, but only three volumes or daftars 
are known to have been published. It is true that Amir Haidar Husaini 
Wasiti Bilgrami, the author of the Smvanih-i-Akbari (q.v. E. D. VIII, 
193) speaks of four daftars of the Insha and notes also that the fourth 
is exceedingly rare, (Rieu, III. 930), but no copy of it is extant and Dowson 
is not likely to have seen any. Mr. Beveridge states that the letter under 
notice which was sent with Mirzl Fulad and KhwajaKhatib is not found 
any where in the Lithographed Edition of the Insha. (A. N. Tr. III. 394 
Note). 

y. 414, l. 16. [Muzaffar Khan] demanded the dagh (brand-tax) and 
brought old practices up again . 

jidLU* cJl jl» ^ cJl* (344, 1. 2 f.f.). 44 Enforced the 
regulations relating to the branding (of all horses brought to the muster) 
and demanded the reimbursement of all past arrears or outstandings, [the 
payment of old debts and settlement of old accounts, i. e. refunds 
of the excess revenues of their Jagirs], (Cf. B. II. Tr. 288; Text, 280). 
'According to the A. N., he 44 made up all accounts from the beginning and 
instituted heavy demands ” (IIL 293; Tr. 431) for arrears and outstand- 
ings. The 4 dagli 9 was not a 4 tax ’ but the 4 brand 9 or 4 system of branding/ 

y. 414, l. 20. The pargana of Jalesar was taken away from 

him . 

It is also called ‘ Jaleshwar’ [God of the Waters] and ‘ Jellasore 
Medinipur [Midnapore] was included in the Sarkdr of Jalesar, {Jin, Tr. 
II. 126 n. and 142). The town is 49 miles south of Midnapore and contains 
an old mosque and also a ruined mud fort of great extent. Lat. 21°-46 / N., 
Long. 87°-14 / E. (Th). It is now in the Balasore district. (I. G. XIV. 7). 
Constable, 29 B e. 

Y. 415, l. 2 from foot. M'asiim Kabuli, who after the insurrection , 

obtained the name of ‘Asi. 
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The point of the word-play, the credit of which is ascribed to Akbar, 
(A. N. Tr. III. 471 Note) is not clearly brought out in the translation. It 
turns on the antithesis between M’ astern and The first 

means “ sinless, innocent, guileless, saintlike ” ; the second “ sinful, guilty, 
rebellious, seditious He is called ‘Asi M‘ aS um ’ at 41G infra and ‘Asi 
Kabuli ’ at 417, 1. 20. 

V. 416, l. 1. M'a&um Kabuli {and) 'Arab Bahadur and Sufaid 

Badaklishi resolved to rebel. 

‘ Said ’ in the Text (845, 1.8 1 f.) and B. (II. 282 ; Tr. 290). He is 
called Sa’id at 420 infra, and also in the A.N.(III. 285 ;Tr. 418; 305; Tr. 
45]). Mr. Beveridge thinks that ‘ Safed ’ must be right, as “ in the couplet 
quoted by B., the name of Bahadur’s father is given as ‘Isfed,’ which is 
another form of Sufecl.” (A.N. III. 549 note). But Budauni himself always 
calls him Sa’ul (II. 196; Tr. 199; 282, Tr. 290), and also confesses his 
doubts about the genuineness of the distich. The statement about his father 
having been a 1 Sultan ’ is, moreover, such an impudent and mendacious 
vaunt that the ‘ Bait ’ (B. II. 297 ; Tr. 308), must be a fake. 

The nisba of ‘ Jan Muhammad', (line 20), should be read as ‘Bihsudi ’ 
not ‘ Bihfiudi ’. (A. N. III. 304, Tr. 449). Bihsud is a small town which is 
also called 1 Basawal’ and ‘Deh-i-Ghuliman’. (Raverty, N. A. 45). It lies 
north of Jalalabad on the opposite side of the river and is shown in the 
I. G. Atlas, PI. 47, E 3. He is wrongly called Khan Muhammad Bahsudi 
at E. D. VI. 40. The first name is Jan. Lowe has Jan Muhammad Khan 
Bahhuli, (B. Tr. II. 290), but it must be an error. 

V. 417, l. 12 from foot. Raja Todar Mai had no confidence in the 

cohesion of the adventurers composing the 
enemy’s ranks. 

The 1 adventurers’ were the mercenaries and free lances in his own 
army, who were ready to turn coats at any moment. O 1 :* Vj’. cPj- 5 / 

^ jS d-0 A* w —A-*-* 1 — X... I J (340, 1. 0 f.f.). 

“ Raja Todarmal did not think it advisable to fight, and fortified himself 
in Mongyr as he knew that opportunism [factious fortune-hunting] was 
ingrained in the nature of the Bengal soldiers [on whom he had to de* 
pend].” Lowe puts it correctly thus in his translation of B. “The Raja 
could not quite trust his army, which was on the look out for the slightest 
change of fortune ”. (Tr. II. 291 ; Text 283). Of. also A. N. (III. 308 ; Tr. 
453). 

V. 418, l. 9 . ‘ Arab Bahadur..... seized upon the city [Patna] and 

appropriated the treasure. 

He did nothing of the sort. He merely marched towards Patna [<!■/** 
a- <-«_! in the hope of capturing the city and the treasury by a coup, but 
was overreached and had to raise the siege and beat a hasty retreat. See 
B. (II. 283; Tr. 292) and also Abu-1-Fazl, who says that ‘Arab ‘took to 
brigandage and tried to plunder the treasure which Chaudhri Kishna was 
conveying to the Imperial array, but was foiled by the Chaudhri, whu 
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arrived safely at tlie fort of Patna.” (A. N. III. 321 ; Tr. 470). 

V. 419, L 9 from foot. The sharp practice of the Diwan [Shah Man- 
sur ) 1 having been repeatedly mentioned to His 
Majesty . 

Vo ) * jl <£jf (348, 1. 5). 44 His exacting 

severity in connection with financial transactions had been repeatedly 
brought to the notice of His Majesty.” Abu-1-Fazl says that Shah Mansur 
was “ always laying hold of trifles in financial matters and displaying 
harshness ”.(A.N. III. 342; Tr. 501). B. states that Todar Mai complained 
of the exactions of Mansur who had “written exceedingly harsh and threat- 
ening letters ” to M‘asum Khan and others, demanding large sums as 
arrears due from them. (II. Tr. 295). There was nothing 41 sharp ” about 
his 44 practices/’ The real complaint against him was that he had cut down 
by half the extra allowances which had been granted to the officers serving 
in Bengal and Bihar and made exacting and vexatious demands for the 
refund of all amounts in excess of the reduced scale of allowances, which 
they had drawn from the J a girs. 

V. 420, ?. 18. Niydbat Khan [rebelled in] his jagir of Jausa and 
Frayag . 

Recte 4 Jhusi\ which is also called 4 Hadiabas.’ The lithograph has it 
right. (848, 1. 6 f. f.). It has nothing to do with 4 Jausa * or 4 Chaunsa 9 near 
Buxar. It lies just opposite to Prayag or Allahabad, (Constable, 28 C c). 

For ‘Kantal, one of the dependencies of Patna’ on 1. 6 f . f read 
u Kanfit, one of the dependencies of Bhata ”, i.e. Bhatghora, the old name of 
Baghelkband or Kewa. See my note on Yol. V. 94, 1.11 ante. B. reads *Gasht\ 
(II. 289; Tr. 298), which is due to a dislocation of the nuqtas of 
Kantit. Mr. Beveridge says (A. N. III. 636 Note) that ‘Bhath’is 
44 another name for 4 Panna ’ in Bundelkhand ”, but this is an error. The 
two places are quite distinct. 

V. 422, l. 7 from foot. Malik 4 Ali brought him a letter to the follow- 

ing effect , 

The context which follows clearly indicates that there is some error 
or inadvertent omission here. What Malik c Ali said, when handing over the 
papers , had no reference to their contents. It related only to the circum- 
stances under which the packet containing the letters had come into his 
possession. The paragraph beginning 4 When my scouts were coming to 9 
upto 4 brought to me’ (p. 423, 1. 8) expresses what Malik ‘Ali, who was 
the Kotwdl or Chief of Police, said by way of preamble or introduction. 
He had not read the missives. It is explicitly said that they were sealed and 
afterwards opened by the Secretary. (423, 1. 3 infra). 

V. 423, l. 16. So the Emperor gave the orders for his [Mansur's] execu- 
tion and he was hanged next morning. 

B. says that Shah Mansur was hanged near the Manzil [Stage] of 
KachaKot. (II. 293 ; Tr. 301). Abu-1-Fazl calls it the Serai of Kot Kachhwa. 
(A. N. III. 343 ; Tr. 503). Thornton mentions a village called * Kotekutch- 
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waH \ on the road from Karnal to Ludhiana, about 45 miles north-west of 
the former. Lat. 30°-17 / N., Long. 76°-53 / E. (See also Sarkar, I. A. p. c.). 

Monserrate, Abu-1-Fazl and Firishta speak of Mansur’s guilt, as if it 
had been proved to their satisfaction, and ignore the allegations in regard 
to the spuriousness of the letters. Nizamu-d-dln and Budauni appear to 
have been convinced that the last letters, which sealed his fate, were forg- 
ed, even if the earlier ones were genuine. Among modern authors, Yon 
Noer, in spite of his almost Boswellian admiration and partiality for 
Akbar, admits that the Emperor “unwittingly committed a judicial 
murder (Akbar, II. 55)”, while Mr. Vincent Smith believes that Mansur had 
been really “guilty of sending letters of invitation to Muhammad Hakim 
in 1580 and that he actually was the head of the treasonable conspiracy, 
as stated by Monserrate.” (Akbar, 197). In the Note appended to his trans- 
lation of the A.N. published in 1913, Mr. Beveridge had taken up a non- 
committal attitude and merely stated that “ the story of Shah Mansur was 
a sad one and threw a lurid light on the morals of Akbar’s officers.” (A. N. 
Tr. III. 504-6). But he appears to have subsequently changed his mind and 
arrived at a positive opinion in favour of his acquittal. (J. A. S. B. New 
Series, XI. 1915, p. 203 ff.). Sir Wolseley Haig says that “ there can be no 
doubt of his guilt, for Akbar fully appreciated bis past services and deeply 
regretted his execution ” (C.H. I. IV. 127), but this looks like a non sequitur. 
Nobody says that Akbar did not believe him to be guilty when he gave 
the order. The point is, was that belief justified by the real facts. 

V. 424, l. 4 from foot. Mirza Muhammad Hakim issued forth to the 

city ofKhurd Kabul. 

Khurd Kabul lies about twenty-two miles east; of Kabul, on the road 
to Attock. (Chihdr Gul&han in I. A. ciii). The distance from Attock. to 
Jalalabad, which is said to have been traversed by Nizamu-d-din Ahmad 
in one night and a day and reckoned as 75 Kos (1. 18), is really about 120 
miles. {Ibid, cii-iii). This shows that the Kos is the Kachcha Kos of about 
14 miles. 

V. 425, l. 13. [Akbar] remained there [at Kabul] for twenty days . 

The lithograph reads ^ ‘ seven ’. (351, 1. 15). B. has ‘ a week ’ (II. 
294; Tr.303)andF. also makes it seven days. (1. 264). The A. N. states that 
Akbar entered Kabul on 29th Amardad and left it on 6 th Shahrivar. As 
Amardad had 31 days, he must have stayed for seven or eight days only. 
(III. 367— Tr. 539). Monserrate also declares that he stayed for seven 
days. Dowson’s Ms. must have read instead of a common error. 
V. 429, l. 5. It was known that ‘ Asi Kabuli was in the country of ‘Aisi. 

aALj> tJ -f c*y 3 £ ai. fjU ( 354 , j. 4 ), This l Aisi is not 

the name of a place, but that of a person, and should be pronounced as 
‘Isa. ‘Isa Khan, the ruler of Bhati, was one of the Bard Bhuiyas, the twelve 
great Zamindars or territorial rulers of Bengal. 

V, 430, l. 1. 'Itamad Khan was ordered to take away the country of 
Sirohi from Sarman Deori and to give it to Jagmal, hie 
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brother. 

Tiie lithograph has cA's- (355, 1. 11). ‘ Sartan Deoda ’ was the 
Baja of Sirohi. The Deodas are a branch of the Chauhans. At A. N. III. Tr. 
278, 545, 614, he is called Sultan, but the real name was ‘Sartan.’ The 
phonetic resemblance between this and the Arabic 4 Sultan’ is delusive. 
Jagmal was the brother of Rana Pratap of Chltor and not of Sartan Deoda. 
(A. N. III. 413 ; Tr. GIB ; Tod, A.A.R. Ed. Crooke, I. 384-5). 

Qanbar Beg is called 4 Ishang Aka,’ on 1. 6, but 4 Aishik ’ or 4 Ishik 
Aqa’ would be more correct. He was 44 Lord or Keeper of the Gate,”*.e. 
Chamberlain. See my note on IV. 231, 1. 9 f.f. ante. On 1. 12, 4 Aghzan 
Khan’ is a mistake for 4 Ghazni Khan’ [Jalori]. See Text, 355, 1. 14; B. (II 
345; Tr. 346). 

V. 439, l. 5 from foot. He [Shihabu-dln] told me that they would 

receive no encouragement or help from me. 
iy *» jJ jl J AA ouiyii ,6—: (355, 1.4. f.f.). 44 They [his 

mutinous troops] will not be conciliated or pacified by any words of mine 
and it will be also impossible [lit. inconceivable, unimaginable] for me 
[Shihabu-d-din] to give him [‘Itimad Khan] any assistance.” Lowe also has 
misunderstood the passage. (B. II. Tr. 337). He puts the answer wrongly 
into the mouth of ‘Itimad Khan and says that he 44 would not accept the 
assistance of Shihabu-d-din, who had the means of quieting these people.” 
V. 439, footnote. Abul Fazl says he [Muzaffar] was an obscure indi- 
vidual named Tannu. 

The original name of Sultan Muzaffar III is written in at least three 
other ways, viz. 4 Nannu ’ or Nanhu. ( A. N. II. 370 ; Tr. II. 507 ; III. 409 ; Tr. 
60S; Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Pt. i, 101, 11. 10, 13). Abu Turab (Text, 52, 11. 8, 
13, 15), Jahangir calls him Nabu (T. J. 212-3; Tr. I. 429, 431) and 
Blochmann, ‘Nattu’ or ‘NatthiT. (Ain, Tr. I. 325). Whichever is right, 
‘Tannu’ is wrong. According to Jahangir, ‘Itimad Khan afterwards 
confessed to Akbar that Muzaffar was the son of a carter, Hoc. 

c it.). Abu Turab states that his father was a [blacksmith?] and tells 
a queer story about his birth in the palace of Sultan Mahmud III. which 
is neither worthy of credit nor of repetition. Budauni avers that the Kathi 
who gave him shelter were his mother’s relatives. (II. 327=’Er. 337). 

V. 431, l. 15. He left his own son icith Amir M'asum Bakhari and my 
son and started. 

Rede, 4 Mir M‘asum Bhakkari.’ He was not an 4 Amir,’ but a 4 Mir’, an 
honorific title reserved for descendants of the Arabian prophet. Mir M‘asum, 
the author of the Tarikh-i-Sind, was descended from the famous saint 
Ilasan Abdal and the Sayyids of Sabzwar. (E. D. I. 239 and my note). 

On 1. 6, the word translated as ‘‘Some Kathiwar people” is 
Kathian, in the original. (356, 1. 1). It means 4 Kathis' which is the specific 
name of one only of the numerous tribes who occupy the province. They 
constitute a very small part of its population. Lowe commits the same 
error. (B.Tr. II. 338). 
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V. 432, Z. 21. He sent forward his men to the town of Jhotdna, twenty 
Kos from Pattan. 

Mr. Beveridge, relying on Blochmann {Am, Tr. 1. 518), says this should 
be ‘ Chotana ’ (A. N. Tr. Ill, 9 note), although the Bibl Tnd. Text of the 
A. N. also has J otana ’ repeatedly. (III. 6, 7. 418). But the correct form 
is J/iotana. It is now a station on the Mehsana-Viramgam-Wadhwan 
Railway line and lies about twelve miles from Mehsana Junction. The 
name is spelt Jhotana in the Post Office Guide also. 

V. 433, Z. 8 from foot. Then, at the instigation of Tar tear £, Zamm- 

ddr of Pipla , he [Qutbu-d-din Khan ] was put 
to death. 

B. speaks of the chief as ‘ Nawari ’ and the place as ‘/fajpipla’ (II. 331, 
1. 3 ; Tr. 341), but the Lithographed Text ot the T. A. reads <£j\ (357, 1. 
14). The designation 4 Tarwari 5 has not been elucidated either by Noer, 
Beveridge or Vincent Smith. The clue to a solution is found in the dynastic 
history of the Rajas of Raj pipla or Nandod. They are Gohel or Gehlot 
Rajputs descended from Mokheraji Gohel of Piram island, who was a con- 
temporary of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq. (Bombay Gazetteer, VIII. 
(Kathiawar), p. 888; Forbes, Hits Mala , 1.307*9). When Udayasinha of 
Chitod fled before Akbar, he sought shelter in Raj pipla and Bhairavsinhji, 
the Raja, gave refuge to the head of his house in defiance of the Emperor. 
Bhairvasinha was succeeded by Prithviraj, a weak and inefficient ruler 
who left the administration solely in the hands of a Surat Brahman, named 
Ganpatram Travadi . Travadi [Trivedi] was the surname of this all- 
powerful minister and as the Raja himself was a puppet whose authority 
had been usurped by this Travadi, the Mughal chroniclers mistook the 
matter and have confused the Diwan with the l la] a. (Narmadashankar, 
History of Surat in Narma Gadya (Gujarati); [Sir] Manubhai N. Mehta, 
Hind Rajasthan, 737). 

V. 434, Z. 20. [ Muzaffar left] the charge of the fort of Broach to TJasir > 

his brother’s son , and Charkas Burnt . 

Nasir was his wife’s brother (Text, 358, 1. 4). B. (II. 332, 

334 ; Tr' 342, 344) spells the second name as 4 Jarkas \ which may be also 
read as Jargas, Jargis, or Jurgis, and may be forms of the Greek 4 Geor- 
geos \ Abu-l-Fazl calls him Charkas Khan in the chronicle of the 18th 
year and states that he was in the service of Akbar. (A. N. HI. Tr. 34). He 
had afterwards deserted and joined Muzaffar. He also makes Nasir the 
brother of Muzaffar’s wife. But ‘ Charkas Rumi ? may mean that he was 
originally a “ Circassian from Rum ”. 

The reference to Payanda Muhammad Khan on 1. 7, as one of the 
commanders under Mirza Khan in this expedition is interesting. He may 
be Payanda Muhammad Qhaznavi, who translated the first part of the 
Memoirs of Babur into Persian in or before 994 H. Payanda Muham- 
mad Ghaznavi was the brother’s son of Hajji Muhammad, the son of 
Baba Q&shqa Mughal. (A. N. Tr. I. 390 Note), 
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V- 435, l. 10. [M uzaffar’s force again rose to] ten thousand men. 

The number is given as ‘ two thousand ’ in the lithograph (358, 1. 7 
f.f.) and B. (II. 334, Tr. 344). As the A. N. also has ‘ two thousand * (III. 
428, Tr. 940), 1 two ’ must be the right reading, 

“ Wasad ” (1. 15), is written as >•:, ‘ Basad * in the A. N. and Mr. 

Beveridge thinks it must be ‘ Waso ’ (III, 640, note), another town in the 
same part of the country. But as ‘ Wasad ’ is explicitly said to be on the 
Mahi and ' Waso ’ is not so situated, he cannot be right. Wasad is about 
13 miles north of Baroda and 10 south of Inand. The river Mahi is 
crossed near it by a great bridge built by the B. B. and C. I. Railway 
Company. Vaso is 15 miles from Petlad, and is a station on the Gaikwad’s 
Baroda State Bailway. 

V. 438, l. 5. He [Muzaffar] gave a similar sum to Jam Mar sal, Raja 
of Jhalawar. 

“ Tarsal ” in the lithograph. (356, 1. 6). Both forms are wrong. The 
Jam’s name was ‘<Satarsal’ and he was the ruler, not of Jhalawar, 
but of Halawar or Halar— the province or division of Kathiawad 

ruled by the Rala clan of Jadeja Rajputs, to which the Jams of Nawana- 
gar belong. B. (II. 370 ; 373, Tr. 384) gives ‘Satarsal,’ which does not mere- 
ly look correct, as Dowson says in his Note, but is undoubtedly so. Jam 
Satarsal is mentioned as ‘ Jam Sihta ’, at E. D. I. 268, 1. 21, q. v. my Note. 
He reigned from 1569 to 1608 A. C. (B. G. VIH, (Kathiawar), 567-9). 

V. 439, l. 3. Muzaffar proceeded to a place called Othaniya, 

which is situated between the Sdbarmati river and the 
mountain defiles. 

Othaniya or * Asniya’ (B. II. 359; Tr. 371) which is said to be four 
Kos from Paranti [j] and thirty Kos from Bijapur [Vaijapur] cannot be 
identified. Bijapur (1. 11) was a Mahal in Sarkdr Pattan. (Ain, Tr. II. 
254). It is now a Railway station 39 miles distant from Kalol. It is shown 
on Bayley’s map about twenty miles north-west of Parantij. 

This Hadala (1. 7), is not Hadala in Kathiawad, but Hadala Bhal, 
which is a Railway station, thirteen miles distant from Dhandhuka and 
about sixty from Ahmadabad. 

V. 440, l. 2. Supported by the people of Kathiwar and the Zamin- 
dars, he [ Muzaffar ] collected an army. 

Here again, the word in the text is (361, 1. 4), i.e. Kathis. When 
Nizamu-d-din says on 1. 7, that he himself marched to Suraffi, he uses 
that toponym in its original and narrow sense of the district round about 
Junagadh and Bantwa (B. G. VIH. 4, 6), and not the later one of the 
whole of the Peninsula. Muzaffar ’s principal adherent and devoted protector 
was Lumbha Kathi, the zamindar of Kherdi, a village eight miles east of 
Bajkot. (B. G. VIH. 513). Lumbha was his personal name. * 

This may indicate that Budauni’s statement about the Kathis having 
been his mother’s relatives (t^j^* is not without foundation. This 

map’s name appears in the perverted form of ‘ Lonikathis ’ in the 
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(Text. 410, 434; Tr. 608, 633). Mr. Beveridge’s suggestion that ’‘the naine 
refers to (heir living near the sea ami making salt” (A. N. III. 608 Note) 
stands in no need of comment and may be safely dismissed as untenable. 

V. 440, l. 15. Muytffar crossed the Ran , which is an inlet of 

the sect , and took the road to Jessahntr . 

The lithograph says that Mu-mffar worn to Kacbh 
(36 1 * 1. 12). But Bud a uni states that he u crossed the marsh of the 
Ban, (which is separated from the salt sea by a distance of from ten to 
thirty cosses and entering the sandy desert of Jaisal m'tr there, loses itself), 
and came into t lie district of Ivnchh.” <JL 344, 1. 10; Tr. 355). This shows 
that the blunder about 4k taking the road to Jessalmir ” is due to some 
words having been missed on! by the copyist. The enhance into 4 the sandy 
desert of Jaisalmlr ? is predicated of the Bun and not of Muzaffar. 

V. 443, l. 16. A feud uro'C between Roy at and Saijat , nephews of the 
Chief of Khengdr . 

Delete “ of”. Khcngir is not the name of a place, but that of the Baja 
or Rao who was ruling :n Kachli at this time. He died in 993 A. H. 1585 
A. C. (A. N. III. 172; Tr. 711). 4 Styat’ is written 4 Sahib ’ in the 
lithograph (363, 1. 7) and also in tlic A. N. (III. 461; Tr. 700). ‘ Rayat 9 is 
called Jasci in the B. I. Text, bu« 4 R by lb ’ in the T. A. and in some Mss. 
of the A. N. (Tr. Ibid , Mote). 

Oil line 3 f. f. i s again translated wrongly as 44 people of 

Kathiawar.” On page 415 infra , Dowsmi himself speaks of 4 Kathis and 
Jharejas b See also B. II. 359; Tr. 371 and Note. 

V. 444, 1. 19. His opponents found their opportunity and encourag- 
ing their followers, they drew near him. 

They did not k encourage 9 their own followers; they corrupted his 
[Raisinha’s] adherents by bribery and made them traitors to their master. 

^ o f LV-> A V' J C>y* o: 1 (363, 1. 9 f. f.). 

“ Meanwhile, those men [his enemies] won over his associates (or follow- 
ers) and brought them over to their own side ”. Abu-l-FazHs account of 
Rai Sinha JhaLHs adventures differs in several details from Nizamu-d- 
din’s, but is in substantial agreement with it. (Ill, 464; Tr. 700). For the 
local version of Rai Sinha’s adventures, see B. 0. VIII. 425-6. 

V. 444, l. 15. [Muzaffar] came to Amarun , where the tomb of Dawaru- 
bMnlk is. 

‘Arnbran * lies about 8 miles north-east of Balambha and 16 north- 
east of Jodia in Nawanagar or Jamnagar State. Dawaru-l-Mulk was a 
noble of Sultan Mahmud Begada, who was assassinated by a Rajput in 1509 
A.C. and is now regarded as a martyr or saint. 'B. 6. V Hf- (Kathiawar), 
356; Mirat-i-Sikandari. Text, 135-8; Tr. Bay ley, 231-233). 

On 1. 10 fi., the Jam is siid to have “sent his son to make excuses 
for his cruel treatment of Rai Singh , but the leal meaning seems to be 
that he pleaded in justification of his destruction of RaiSinha, the latter’s 
violent [outrageous or iniquitous] behaviour ^ 

TO 
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(363, 1.2 f.f). 

V. 445, L 12. Muzaffar had gone to the village of Abhor, which was 
four Kos [from Btramgam]. 

This village still exists and is called 4 A.gh\v’ A local authority in- 
forms me that it lies about five miles from Vitramgam town. 

‘ Jhajusa* (1* 23) which is said to have been situated near the water of 
the Ran of Kachh, is spelt as 1 Janj vania ’ or 4 Jaj vania *. (Text, 364, 

1. 14). It must be ‘Vavamya’, a seaport now belonging to Morbi, situated 
on the Gulf of Kaclih, which is about twelve miles south-west of Malia and 
twenty-four miles north-west of Morin. (B. G. (Kitln iwar), VIH. 684). 
It should be noted that the 4 Malia ’ mentioned here and also on the 
page following, is not Malia Hittina, but 4 Malil Miyanad It is situated 
on the west bank of the Machhu river, about 24 miles south of the Ran. 
(76.539). Malia Hattina is about 32 mile* south of Junagadh. 

V. 445, l. 10 from foot. The Zuminddrs of Kach collected a force 

under the command of Jasd and Bajain , 
nephews of Khangar. 

is a misreading ot ‘Pachxmu/ f Pan chin ana], which is the 
name given by Abu-1- Pazl. (A. N. III. 524; Tr. 799 and 530; Tr. 808). 
Another man o£ the same name is mentioned as an auxiliary in A, FPs 
account of the expedition against the Yumfziis. (A. N. III. 475; Tr. 716 
and 611; Tr. 934). In Hindu mythology, ‘ Panchanana’ is one of the epi- 
thets of Mahadeva. The god's image lias five faces and in each face, there 
are three eyes. (Ward, View of the Religion of the Hindus, 3rd Fdilion, 
1817, I. 232; Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, 236-7). Pachan or Paehana n is 
a not uncommon name even now in Kathiawad. 

V. 446, L 2. We burnt and destroyed Kari and Katdria, two well known 
places in Kachh. 

“Kari” [jf] is really ‘Qedi,’ [</PL a village in t ie north of Vagad. 
It is one of the oldest towns in Kachh and is mentioned in an inscription 
of V. S. 1328, 1271 A. C., as ‘ Ghvila-ghadya ’ and described as the princi- 
pal place of a large district under Maldeva, viceroy of Arjundeva, the 
Chalukya king of Gujarat. There is a reference to it in another epigraphic 
record also, dated V. S. 1533 A. C. 1470. (B. G. CuLch, Vol. V. p. 23). 

‘Kataria’ is on the south-east coast of Vagad, about eleven miles 
north-west of Malia. It contains a ruined Jaina temple about five hun- 
dred years old and other monuments of the 17th century. {Ibid, 225). 

V. 446, l. 11 from foot. Sidi Rilum -...with Nokin Gohil sepa- 

rated from the insurgents. 

The lithograph writes the second name correctly as of)' Noghan. (365, 
1 4) The reading in the A. N. is even more corrupt than Dowson’s, as the 
man is called ! 1 Lokhan Karhal ’ or ‘ Khokhan Jain ’. (III. 531 ; Tr. 809 ; 620; 
Tr. 948). ‘ Noghan ’ is an old Rajput name which occurs frequently in the 
indigenous chronicles of Kathiawad and it was borne by more than one 
q£ the Ciiudisatna rulers of Junaga<jh. (13. G. VIII, 493; Raiichbodji 
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Amarji, Tarikh-i-Sorath , Tv. Burgess, 127-129; Ras Mala , I. 432-3). 

‘RirKhftn Singh’ (1.9 f. f.) is an impossible collocation. Tlie Lith. has 
4 PIr Khan Sakna’ [Sakta?] . 

V. 447, ?. 15. At this time , Zam ABni /? Kolca, Raja Ramchandar, Raja 

of Bittiah came to wait, upon the Emperor at 

Path pur. 

Insert “through ” between ‘time * ami ‘ Znin\ Zain Khan was the 
courtier who .introduced Baja llumchand to the Emperor. ‘Bittiah ’ is c t\ 
in the lithograph (3G5, 1. 11 f.f.), and is another instance of a constantly 
recurring error. B, writes the place-name correctly as Bhata (II. 335, 
1. 3; Tr. 345). He adds that Birbar had at one time been in Raj l Ram- 
chand's service. Zain Khiu and Birbar wore sent to summon the Raja to 
Court, so that he might be compelled to make K arnisJi , which he had never 
done hitherto. He kept the envoys with him and then came in their com- 
pany to Faihpur. (See also 533 infra). 

V. 449, l. 2. The Mirza [Muhammad Hakim] was the Emperor's own 
brother. 

The Lith. has a negative, which has been overlooked in the translation 
and the author’s meaning turned upside down. Ni zamu-d-dln explicitly 
states that Muhammad Hakim was not the Emperor’s own brother jA j 
(367, 1. 11). The name of Akbar’s mother was Hamid a Banu, 
Muhammad Hakim’s Mali Chuchak. 

V. 451, J. 13. When they reached the Pass of Karagar , a person said 
to Raja Birbal. 

This Pass is on the north side of the Swat river between Swat and 
Buner (A. N. III. 478; Tr. 720) and lies east-south-east of Chakdarra, 
which 5s in Lat. 35° N., Long. 72° E. It is marked on the map prefixed to 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s 4 With the Malakand Field Force/ 

Birbal ’s name is always written more correctly as Birbar , by 

the Mughal Chroniclers. B. says that he was a begging Bhat named Brahma 
Das, (II. 16 1, 1. 10), but other authorities state that his name was Mahesh 
Das. (Grierson, loc . cit. 34). Mr. Vincent Smith’s explanation of the former 
form is that 4 Birbal ’ wrote poems under the name 4 Brahm Kabi ’, when he 
was in the Jaipur service. (Akbar, 237 Note). But 4 Brahm Kabi’ itself is 
only a pseudonym or pen-name and may have been assumed because Birbar 
was a Bhat of the Brahm sub-section, one of the nine groups into which 
the Bhats are divided. The title 4 Birbar’, Sans. Vira Vara , 4 best warrior \ 
is not common and its origin or the reason for its bestowal upon a begging ’ 
L‘l-0 Bhat has not been elucidated. Itmay be therefore permissible to offer 
the suggestion that Akbar borrowed it from the V stain Panchavinshati 
or Baital Pachisi , 4 The Twenty-five Tales of the Vampire/ In the third 
story of this collection, a man named \ ir a \ ara offers his services to the 
king and fully earns the extraordinarily high pay allowed to him, by giving 
undeniable proofs of his loyalty and devotion to his master. (Kincaid, Tales 
of Vi krama, p. 28; Burton, Vikram and the Vampire, 106), 
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ILija * Dharm Singh 9 (!. 7 f.f.) is called ‘ iUja Dharmangad ’ in the 
Lith. (369, 1. 7), but ‘ Dharmakand ’ \recte, Dharmnk-int ?] in the A. N. 
(III. 485— Tr. 782). 

V. 451, 1. 2 from foot. He dismissed these commanders. 

They were not disrnbsed from service. The Emperor declined to see 
them, i. e. deprived teem of the much (vv:nM Msiki^io ; M attending the 
Court and making llndr 1 Kumhdi ’ (,%g f 

]. 9). 'ihey only lost ihe pijviiege of mihini Emir daily bows lo the 
Emperor. B. says that i ; ey wue exempt ; ir.-m the Knmish [jd' if A 
L (*3^], but afterwards, Uny attuincu their former rani:, nay rather 
they rose higher than before. ° (II. 351, 1. 2 ; Tr. 862). 

V. 452, l. 8 from foot When Mirz 7 * Shiilirukk reached the 

Pass of Bhuliy a s : on the confines of Kashmir, 

B. calls it ‘Phulbas ’ (LI. 352; Tr. 383), and Jahlngu* ‘ Uhiilbis’. (T. J. 
Text, 292, 293, 298). The name v written as ‘ Peliass;; ’ also in some old maps, 
but ‘Buliyasa’ seems to be the correct form. Ii ! h s on the right bank of 
the Jhelam about filty mile; west of Birfimuli. dSlein, Ancient Geography 
of Kashmir in J. A. S. B. 1899, pp. 85, 129). Its oid Hindu name, 
‘Bolyasaka’, occurs in t ho Kojotnrangiyi. 

V. 455, I. 3. Mir tiadr-i-J ahdn was sent as " complimentary visitor to 
Island or Khan , the. father of ‘Abdulla Khan . 
ao J 4 j* u:*’ oU«l)U r ej-u 0 *■ j-Aj \jc j (871 J. 8). “He 
[Sadr-i-Jah:In] was sent to convey the Emperor’s condolences on the death 
of Iskandar Khan to his sou ‘Abdul! I Khan.” 'The embassy was not sent 
to Iskandar himself. lie had passed to 4 the bourne from which no travel- 
ler returns ’ three years before, in 99 1 A. if. The Mir was carrying to his 
son ‘Abdulla Khan, a letter giving somewhat belated expression to the 
Emperor’s sorrow on the occasion. (See A. N. ILL. 497 ; Tr. 753; B. II. 
351; Tr. 385). The letter fills eight pages in Mr. Beveridge’s translation, 
(754*61). It Is printed also in the Insha-t Abu-hFctzL 

V. 457, L 6 from foot. Abu-l- Path died at Dhimtaur. 

This is a small town about sixteen miles east of the Indus on the route 
into Kashmir by the Dub Pass. Lat. 31°*7' N.. Long. Td°-f' L, (Th.). It lies 
about five miles cast of modern Abbottibkl, on the right bank of the Dor 
river and is close to Namhahra. 

V. 459, footnote. Briggs justly observes that as no results followed 
this “ victory it teas most likely a defeat. 

Nothing could be more unjust or contrary to fact than Briggs’ remarks 
in his Tr. of F. II. 264 note. So far from having been a “ complete defeat ” 
of the Mughals, it was such a smashing blow to the Jam, that it is the theme 
of tragic tales and ballads which are even now recited in Kathiawad. 
Witness what Colonel Watson slates in the Provincial Gazetteer : “ The 
Jam’s army was most disastrously routed and Ins eldest son Ajojiand Ms 
minister Jasa Ladakwere both slain. The place where the battle took place 
is called Bhuchar Mori and is alout one mile to the north-west of Dhrol, 
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So groat was the loss sustained by Nawanagar on the fatal field, that since 
that (lay, the word ‘ Bhucimr Mori’ has, in Hilar, been almost synony- 
mous with a massacre”. (B. ft. VIII, 567-9. See aLo Mirat-i Sikaudari, 
Text, 350 352 ; Tr. Fazlulla, 3'25-T. I>. states that ‘A /.am I\h In “ fought such 
a battle that anythin*! approaching it has never been desor bed ” and 
Sluihh Faizi found U;j olr u rram for the year, in which it v, as fought, 
in the words 1 Glorious YiHo.L s \ < IT. 373, i. Of. f.; Tr. 

58'). Niz inui-d-din says that 4000 Rijpius were Main in tins battle. The 
Jin’s defeat was followed by the invasion and occupation of his capital, 
Nawanagar, and ]jo was forced to become a viwsal of the Empire. (A. N. 
Ill, 593-595; Tr. 902-903). The date given by A. F. is 4ih Amardid and 
by Nizamu-d-din Gth Fhawwll 999 A. IL— 18th July lf>91. 

V. 461, l 8. Dualat Khan ..had been wounded in a battle with the 
Jam and was dead. 

This is worded so obscurely or equivocally as to convey a wrong 
impression to the reader. Daulat Kb In bad not been wounded in any 
encounter between the Jam’s army and hi< own followers. What Niz imu- 
d-din really states is that he had been a partisan and auxiliary of the 
Jam, and had been mortally wounded in the battle between the Mughals 
and the Jim, which is described on page 459 ante , i.e. the fatal field of 
‘ Bhuchar Mori ’ in which the Jldejas had been slain by the thousand. 

V. 461, footnote. Firishta transcribes this account, but here he uses 
the more specific word Bini, a none or promontory . 
Briggs renders the passage by a paraphrase , “on 
a spot of ground surrounded by a swamp , which 
was flooded at high icater A 

Briggs is quite right here and no fault can be found with his version. 
In the Cawnpore lithograph of Firishta, this sentence which has been 
copied verbatim by him from the T. A. runs thus: ■*^ L A : 4 5 

A**. *1 rz J ‘t’I u* (I. 268, 1. 2), “ on a spot which was surrounded by water 
and a swamp |/V>r] on all sides; ” In the account of the battle which is found 
in the Tarikh-i-Sind of Mir MMsum also, it is explicitly stated that the 
site of the battle was a a swamp or moras p and there is no reference 
to any ‘ naze or promontory \ See my note on E. D, I. 249. The fact would 
appear to be that BowsoiVs Ms. wrongly read F.’s J^: A J as ^ A . 

V. 463, t 19. Khwaja Muhammad Hakim Bakhshi . 

Recte, Muhammad Muqim as in the Lithograph (376, 1. 21, and 460 
ante). See also M 4 asmn in E. D. 1.249, and A. N. (Ill, 608; Tr. 930), where 
the name is ‘ Muqim 

4 Dal Bait 9 (1. 20) is an error for ‘ Dalpat \ He was the son of Rai 
Sinha, the Rdji of Bikaner, and is frequently mentioned in the T. J. 
(Text, 106, 1. 19— E. D. VI. 332, 1. S, q. v. my Note). On 467, line 4 f. f. 
infra , the name is written even more incorrectly, as ‘Rai Blld The litho- 
graph has er 1 * 0 there. (379, 1. 4 f.f.). It is a miswriting of another form, 
4 l)alip which occurs in some places, but is incorrect. 
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V. 464, l 19. Yadgar came up as far as Hamtrpur. 

The lithograph reads 4 Hirpur \ (377, 1. 11). B. calls it 1 Hirapur ' (II. 
383; Tr. 390) and so also the A. N. (III. 622; Tr. 953). Hirapur lies about 
thirty miles south of Srinagar and twenty-seven north of Rajauri. (Sarkar, 
1. A. p. cv). It must be Thornton's Tlaripoor'. Lat. 33°-40' N. f Long. 74°-51/ E. 

The name of the Pass which Yadgir had blockaded is, as Dowson 
notes, variously written. A place called ‘KatarwaP is marked on Sir Aurel 
Stein's map, about 4 miles north-west of Rajauri. (Sec A. N. Tr. HI. 764-5 
note). Faizi Sirhindi calls it ‘ KatarfeaP (A. N. Tr. III. 962 note), and B. has 
4 KatrR (II. 353, 1. 8 f. f. ; Tr. 304). Katarw/al may be the correct form. 
Mr. Beveridge suggests that it may be the Darhfil Valley, but points out 
that it is 12 miles noi'th-east of Rajauri, instead of north-w^ of it. 

V. 464, l. 9 from foot. It mas a curious coincidence , that the day on 

which the Emperor crossed the river of Lahore 
to proceed to Kashmir , teas the day on which 
Yadgar broJce out in rebellion. 

The point of the anecdote is missed in the translation. What is really 
said is that on the very clay on which the news o£ Yadg ir's revolt first 
reached the Court, the Emperor had happened to say that it would not last 
for more than forty days . Nizamu-d-din now notes with courtier-like 
wonder and admiration the “ curious coincidence ” that the day on which 
Yadgar was killed was exactly the fortieth , as Akbar had predicted. (Text, 
377, 1. 8 f.f.; B. II. 383; Tr. 396). The A. N. also records the fulfilment of 
the prophecy, with some variations and Abu-1-Fazl remarks that “the 
secret vision of the world's lord was impressed anew on high and low ", 
(A. N. III. 624; Tr. 954). 

V. 469, l. 12. He [Faihu-lla Shirazi] teas also an adept in the secret 
arts of magic and enchantments. For instance , he made 
a windmill which produced Hour by a self generated 
m ovement. 

sJH+a < zS -j 5 ** ^ oil** J:L-| a>- jS jl j 

y “He was also proficient in strange sciences and wonderful devices, 
so that he constructed a grinding-mill which worked by itself and turned 
out flour." Faihulla's learning had nothing to do either with magic or 
with cnchai! tments. He was really a person versed in 1 Natural Philosophy' 
and Mechanics. Nizamu-d-din states that he made a mirror in which 
strange images were seen at short range as well as from a distance and a 
gun which released twelve bullets by the turn of a wheel. Abu-TFazl 
gives, more suo, to Akbar, the credit of inventing a similar gun, or 
mitrailleuse , in which “ seventeen barrels were so joined together as to be 
fired simultaneously wTth one match." (Jim, Book I. ch. 35.), This was 
probably the same as or an improvement upon the invention of Fathulla. 
Budauni states that Fathulla exhibited several strange contrivances for 
“ dragging heavy weights" at a Fancy Bazar held in 991 H, (IL 

821,1. 8 f. L ; Tr. 831). 
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V. 470, l . 6. Mir Jakir Zand , with his two sons , . .. .. came to Multan 
from Maun. 

Read ‘ Chakir Rind ’as at E. D. IV. 39S. The lithograph has J^V 
(645, 1. 5 f.f.X * Rind’ is the name of one of the leading Buluch tribes, the 
others being Magassi, Marri, Rugti, Buledi etc. (I. G. VI. 290; Dames, 
Balooh Race, 36). u Mawi” (1. 7) must be an error for “ Slwi (Slbi), which 
is the reading of the Lithograph. ‘ Dud In 9 (1. 10) is correctly written 
4 Diulli 9 in the lithograph. gG 1-5, L 4 f.f.). See also my note on T. 314. 

V. 474, l. 33. [I wro1 fl \ Vie following verse from an Ode ( Bardalt ). 

The quotation is really fnm what is known in Arabic literature as 
the “ Qasida-i-Barda.” It was written by Shurfu-d-din Busiri, who died in 
694 A. li. (1294-5). It is a most ornate panegyric on the Arabian Prophet, 
who is said to have rewarded the author with a miraculous cure of his 
paralysis. The Emperor Blbur tells us that lie made a metrical version oh* 
the Walidijja llisdla composed by his ownPir, the Khwija Ah r<lr, in the 
liope that his fever would be chinned away by the prayers of the Kliwuja, 
just as Busiri ’s paralysis had disappo ired instantaneously by the blessing 
of the Prophet. (B. N. 619-20). 

V. 477, l 7 from foot. ' Abdv-bQadir was horn at Badhun in 917 or 

949 11. 

The ambiguity is partly, if not entirely, due to the usual confusion 


between g* and ^ in Mss. but there seems to be really little room for 
doubt in regard to the year. Budauui himself gives the precise date of his 
birth as 17th RaVl I. 947 II. in his History, (I. 363, last line; Tr. 473), and 
as the date and the year are both stated, not in figures but in words , it may 
be safely accepted. Elsewhere, he states tint he was ten years old in 957 
H. (I. 409 ; Tr. 525) and in his fortieth year, when a son was born to him 
on 19th Safar, 987 II. (II. 267, 1. 5 f.f.; Tr. 276). His birth-place was not 
Budaun/but Toda Bhlm, (If. 236, 1. 9; Tr. 243) near Basawar (or Rhusfi- 
war), where his family had been long settled and his childhood was passed 
at Basawar (1L Tr 26. 51. 63). His grandfather also died at Basawar. 
(II. 64; Tr. 63; Bloehmann in J. A, S. B. XXXVIII, (1869), PP- 117-119). 
See also 496 infra . Baslwar i? now in the Bharatpur State and lies on the 
road from Agra to Ajmer near Toda. The name is spelt ‘ Rhuuwar ’ in the 


*I< G. Atlas, PL 34 E 2 and also in the Post Office Guide. 

V. 478, l 8. The Tabakat-i-Shahjahani gives A JL 1021 {lb 10 A. I) j 
as the year of his [Budauni s) death . 

But Ghulam ‘Ali Biigrami gives the year as 1004 II. in his famous 
Tazkircu the Khazanai-Amira , on the authority of the ^jnraUa-Quds 
a work written by a pupil of Budauni. As Bloehmann has accepted tlm 
date, it may be permissible to draw attention to a passage m the H*tory 
itself, in which “the time of writing” is said t0 ha ' C 

seventeen near , afar 989 11. ie. 1006 II. ( Vert. IT. 297, 1. 20; Lowe, 606). 
Z TJZfatt Bud, uni was alive years at least after 1004 E. 

V. 496, 1.1 7. / heard at Sansawan, in Sambal , of the death of my grand- 
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father in Basauiar. 

So also in Lowe’s Tr. 63, but the right reading of the first place-name 
is ‘ Su/feswin which lies 23 miles west of Bud lun in Lat. 28°-i / N., Long. 
78°-50' E. Constable, PL 27 f) a. 

V. 497, l. 5. I earing his wife in distress at Khairabad , he [Husain 
Khan] set off from Lucknow. 

This should be Khairabad in Sitapur, district Oude, G2 miles north- 
west of Lucknow. Lat. 27°-32' N.> Lon- 80°-49' E, (Th.). Constable, 28 B b. 

44 Wajrdil in the country of R ij l Ranki ” (!. IS) is ready “ J urail t 
also called Depail , the cold-weather residence of the Raja of Doti on the 
Seti river, at the foot of the Kuin ion hills. His principal fort was at Ajmer- 
g arh, [q.v. line 5 f .th], near Dandoldhura, where the Chauntaru, governor 
now resides. The statement (hat Husain Khin was within two days’ jour- 
ney from Tibet must refer cj Bjrmdeo. which w s then, as now, the prin- 
cipal emporium of TibcLm produce. Tin title ‘ Ranki Ri;ji ? was borne 
by the chief of Doti in the Terai”. (Atkinson, N.W. Provinces Gazetteer, 
II. 554-5). Doti is shown in Constable, 25 D c. 

V. 531, 1. 9. Ife [Flus iin Khan] arrived at the village of Oudh, in dale - 
sarrwhen he learnt that the Raja of A ires a r still continued 

his depredations in the neighbourhood- of Agra. 

This ‘Oudh 5 must be a mistake for AwwAi [Awa or Awnfi] in 
Jalesar, Agra. It lies a few miles north-west of 4 Awesar’, which is really 
Uresar , a large village 44 in Parqann Mustxfabvl of Mainpuri district, 
28 miles north-west of Mainpuri town raid about 25 north-east of Agra, 
There is here a distinguished family of Chauhan Thikurs of the Partdb- 
ner stock.” (N. W. Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. LV(137J), p. 772). Awuh and 
Uresar are both shown in Con-table, 27 D b. 

V. 507, 1. 4. The Mirzh had crossed the Ganges at the ford of Chaubala. 

This is Chaupla, the old name of modern Mur idabad. See my note on 
Vol. 1IT. 538, J. 11. Shergarh (1. 11 f.f.) is now in Montgomery district. 
Constable, 24 E b. Jahni is probably Chunirn, about twenty miles north 
of it. 4 Saukra ' (1. 3 f.f.) is an error fui* ‘ Satgarha/ Constable, [bid. 

V. 528, /. 10. Moreover , Somonis and Brahmans managed to get fre- 
quent private interviews icith His Majesty . 

Dowson takes 4 Samani’ to mean 41 Hindu ascetics,” but the men refer*-* 
red to as such by Budauui, were really Jaina priests who were neither 
Brahmans nor Buddhists. See my note on I. 68, 1. 1 and Smith, Akbar, 
166-8. 

V. 531, h 5. On the festival of the 8th day after the Sun’s entering Virgo 
in this year [XWIth or 986 //.], he [Akbar] came forth 

tcith jewelled strings tied on his wrists etc. 

Mr. Beveridge hazards the conjecture that Akbar showed himself thus 
in public with marks on the forehead like a Hindu and with strings of 
jewels tied to his wrists on the 8th day of Virgo, because it corresponded 
to 8th Aban Ilahi, the anniversary of his birth. (A. N. Tr. I. 72 note). 
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But this surmise is invalidated by the fact that Jahangir followed the 
same custom of tying jewelled strings on his wrists, eight years after 
he came to the throne, though Akbar himself is said by him to have 
latterly discontinued it, because he found that it was overdone by the 
Hindu nobles of the Court. (T. J. 120, 1. 20; TV. I. 216). Again, 8th Aban 
Ilahi— Akbar’s birth-day — would correspond to the 8th day after the 
entrance of the Sun into Scorpio— and not Virgo — as Aban was the 8th 
month of the Ilahi year. The fact is that the festival to which Budauni 
refers is that of the Rakhi-handhan. It is also known as the Nareli Purn- 
ima or RaJev and is celebrated on the 15th day of the lunar month 
Shravana, It is consequently o movable feast, a feast of which neither the 
Julian nor the Ilahi correspondence could be exactly the same from 
year to year. It follows, therefore, that even if the solar anniversary of 
Akbar’s birth did happen to fall in 986 II . or 1578 A.C. on 15th Shravana, 
it could not possibly have synchronised with that day of the Vikrama 
Samvat in any subsequent year. 

Akbar was born on 5th Rajab 949 H., 15th October (0. S.), 1542 A. 
C. (A. N. I. 54-5 and Note) and the solar anniversary of his birth could 
not possibly have coincided in any year with the 15th of Shravana, because 
the latter must always fall either in July or August. In 1578 (986 A.H.), 
15th Shravana was 18th July. 18th July is the 199th day of the Julian 
year and would correspond to 6th Amardad Ilahi. It may be that Budauni 
has inadvertently written Virgo for Leo— the sixth sign instead of the 
fifth. Jahangir states that in 1022 H., the Rakhi festival was celebrated 
on the 9th of Amardad Hoc . cit.) and that the day happened to be also the 
lunar anniversary (<-r^ ) of Akbar’s death, i e. 12-13th Jumadi II. (1022 
H.) or 21st July 1612. 

V. 533, l. 12. Experimental seclusion of infants. 

This incident is related on the authority of what Akbar himself said 
about it to Jerome Xavier by Du Jarric. (Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, 
84; Maclagan in J.A.S.B. hXV (1896), p. 77). It is also found in Manucei. 
(Storia, I. 142). Psammetichus is said by Herodotus (II. 154), to have 
made experiments with Egyptian children and Greek nurses, but Akbar is 
not likely to have heard of Psammetichus. The idea was, I venture to say, 
suggested to him by the curious passage in the Qdbusndma , which is cited 
below : — 

-d y* jA* j| £ J, cM ^ sf A 

Cd** 1 * D y j X; jji Ij ^1 WUa j* j $ j.i j. jfj j* o * y* 

m £ c#: Of? ^ o 

foW (Bombay Lith. (1907), p. 39, 1. 1). 

“ Human beings learn to speak only by hearing speech and the proof 
of it is this. If a child is born and if it is taken to a place underground 
and fed with milk and bred up there, and if the mother and nurse do not 
speak to it and do not allow it to hear the speech of any other person, it 

n 
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will be undoubtedly dumb when it grows up, Do not you see that all dumb 
persons are also deaf ! ” 

Abu-1-Fazl tells us that the Qabiisnama was one of the books which 
Akbar was hot “ tired of hearing read out to him over and over again.” 
(Ain, Tr. I. 103). He also states that there was a great discussion at the 
Court when the man who heard without having any ears appeared in the 
Darbar . Akbar maintained that speech was not spontaneous with children, 
but came to every one from hearing and that if speech did not reach them, 
they would not be able to speak. (A.N. III. 393; Tr. 581). The experiment 
was made on the line ssuggested in the Qabiisnama to prove thatpont. The 
only difference is that the author of that work speaks of only one child and 
Akbar had the trial made upon twenty . 

V. 534, l . 10. His Majesty was now ( 990 Hi) firmly convinced that a 
period of 1000 years from the mission of the Prophet 
was the extent of the duration of the reliction of Islam , 
and that period was now accomplished. 

This is an important passage from the numismatist’s standpoint 
and it has been cited in almost all our Catalogues of Mughal Coins, on 
account of the bearing it has on the monetary issues which exhibit the date 

‘One Thousand’ in words. But its real meaning has not been exactly 
realised on account of the unfortunate use of the ambiguous word ‘ dispen- 
sation’, or ' mission ’ by Blochmann (Ain, I. Tr. 191), Dowson, Lowe (B., Tr. 
II. 310) and* others in their translations from Budauni. The phrase used 
in the original is (Text, 301, 1. 9), the first ‘ Bousing, Awakening, 

Sending or Dispatching’, i. e. Announcement by Muhammad of his having 
received God’s commands to undertake the duties of a Prophet. This event 
is said by the majority of his biographers, to have taken place in or about 
612 A.C., i. e . ten years before the year of his Hijrat or Flight from Mecca. 
(Muir, Life of Mahomed, p, 55; Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 371-2). In other 
words, the first year of the Hijra corresponded to the eleventh year of the 
B'asat and the 990th year of the Hijra, in which the order for stamping 
the ‘Era of the Thousand’ or ‘ Era of the Millennium ’ on coins was issued, 
was the One Thousandth year of the B‘asat . To put it differently, Akbar 
was of opinion that the period of One Thousand Years which was to be “ the 
utmost extent or duration of the religion of Islam” should be reckoned, 
not from the year in which Muhammad fled to Mecca, but from that in 
which his creed was first preached or proclaimed and his prophetic office 
announced. If the Islamic Millennium commenced in the year of the 
B'asat , it would expire in 990 Hijra. It was to commemorate and proclaim 
this epoch-making event to the world that the 1 — series was ordered to 
be issued. 

V. 559, l. 11 from foot The Sultan [Ibrahim] turned his face towards 

Hindustan and conquered a city inhabited by 

a tribe of Khurdsani descent , whom Afrdsiyab 
had expelled from their native country . 
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The accounts of Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznavi’s invasions of India are so 
vague and obscure and the names of the places raided by his armies are 
spelt so variously, that it seems to me unprofitable to build upon them 
theories about the existence of extensive Zoroastrian colonies in Upper 
India in those and later times. 

The contemporary poet Mas‘ud-i S‘ad-i Salman mentions these incur- 
sions and states that the Sultan's son Saifu-d-daula invaded a place called 
Dhangan near Jalandhar, and took the forts of Tabarhinda [Bhatinda], 
Buriya and Agra, but there is no reference whatever in his writings to 
this deportation of the 100000 descendants of the people of Khurasan 
who had been exiled to India by Afrasiyab. Indeed, the tale cannot be 
traced to any authority earlier than the llouzatu-s-tiafa, which was com- 
piled towards the end of the 15th century. The existence of Afrasiyab, a 
semi-mythical hero of the Iranian Epos, who is stated to have reigned for 
several hundred years and his alleged invasion of Khurasan are legendary 
and unhistorical and as the story of these peoples’ deportation to Ghazni 
is a corollary or epilogue of the myth, both of them must be equally 
unworthy of credit. It may be as well also to note that as Afrasiyab is 
supposed to have lived some hundred years before Zoroaster, these Khura- 
sanis could not have been * Fire-worshippers ’ or Zoroastrians. 

The difficulty and danger of adopting any other course is well exem- 
plified by the most recent pronouncement on the subject. Sir Wolseley 
Haig tells us that in 1079 A. C., Ibrahim “ is said to have taken a town 
named Rupal, which was perhaps the town of that name in MahiKantha, 
as he appears to have advanced towards the western coast and to have 
come upon a colony of Parsis, which may be identified with Navsari in 
Gujarat. This is the only supposition by which it is possible to explain a 
Muslim historian’s obviously inaccurate statement that he reached a town, 
populated exclusively by Khurasanis, who had been deported to India by 
Afrasiyab”. (C. H. I. III. 34-5. The Italics are mine). But why accept an 
‘obviously inaccurate statement/ at all and how crude and improbable 
is this “ only possible supposition ” ? 

The genesis of the hypothesis is this. The place near Jalandhar which 
Mas‘ud S‘ad Salman calls * Dhangan ’ and the Tdrikh-i-Alfi ‘ Damal/ 
is perverted by Firishta into ‘ Rudpal ’ (I. 58, 1 * 4 f. f.), just as he 
transforms the *Jud’ of the latter authority into ‘ Ajudhan/ Sir Wol- 
seley then adopts this blunder and identifies * Damal ’ with a village 
called * Rupal’ in the Mahi Kantha. He next supposes that the town of the 
Khurasanis, called 4 Dera* or ‘ Derapur/, which Elliot, Briggs and others 
had located somewhere near the Indus and in the Punjab, must be Navsari 
in Gujarat, because, forsooth, there is a colony of about 5000 Parsis now 
in that town ! 

Sir Henry Elliot accepts also Yazdi’s statement about Asandi, Kitlial 
and Tughlaqpur having been all populated by Majus. But these assertions 
are most probably, due to the ignorance and indifference of Muslim writers 
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in regard to the tenets of all religions except their own and the confusion 
of ‘Gabr ' with ‘ Zoroastrian.’ Yazdi must have known that the ‘ Gabrs’ 
of his native town and country believed in Ahuraraazda (or Yazdan) and 
Ahriman and the paragraph about their dualistic beliefs, on which so much 
stress is laid here by Elliot, is in reality an empty display of inapplicable 
learning, a tag borrowed from Shahrastani, who has an almost exactly 
similar description of their creed. (See Dowson’s Note to Yol. III. 506). 

The inhabitants of Asandi, KIthal and Tughlaqpur were, like those 
of Sarsuti, Tohana and other places raided by Timur, Jats and Gujars. 
Their chiefs are called Salim , which may be the name of one of the very 
numerous 4 Jat ’ or Gujar clans or septs. They are said to have eaten the 
flesh of the pig, to which, it is well known, these people have no objection. 
(Crooke, Tribes and Castes. III. 40; II. 448). 

Another point which has been emphasised in this essay relates to Safi 
the Gabr, who is said to have been one of the chiefs who commanded 
in the fortress of Mir at and to have “ thrown himself” after the surren- 
der 44 into the fire which he worshipped.” It is impossible to understand 
how a man, who was neither a Hindu nor a Musli m, could have come to hold 
such a position at this date, and there is no ether instance of any other 
professor of the Zoroastrian religion having risen to such eminence at any 
time during the thousand years of Muslim domination in India. Moreover, 
no Zoroastrian would have ever 44 thrown himself into the fire,” as such 
a pollution of the sacred element or the cremation of a lifeless corpse is 
regarded as a deadly and inexpiable sin by them. The allusion looks like a 
reminiscence of a hackneyed gibe which is found in Sadi’s Gulistan. (1. 16). 

«ui| £)T f ^ jf ** $ I 

The idea itself is as old as it is common and occurs in one of the Shatakas 
of Bhartrihari. (Niti Shatakas. No. 57 ; Tr. Kennedy, 71). 

V. 570, l. 6. On the knoicledge of Sanskr it by Muhammadans. 

The thesis which Sir Henry Elliot maintains here is that the knowledge 
of Sanskrit was more generally diffused both before, and in the reign of 
Akbar, than is generally supposed, and that “Faizi was not the first 
Muhammadan who had mastered the difficulties of that wonderful langu- 
age.” But we have no reliable proofs of the Sanskrit scholarship of Mulla 
Sheri, Shaikh Ibrahim Sarhindi orHijji Sultan Thanesari and it is quite 
certain that Budauni apd Naqlb Khan were ignorant of it. 

Budauni tells us that when the Emperor resolved to undertake a Per- 
sian rendering of the Mahabhdrata , he first assembled several Hindu 
experts^* oU’>u]and directed them to prepare an explanation 
[u^l» i t e# t 0 compose a version in the vernacular, Then for several 
nights, he himself explained the meaning from the vernacular exposition 
to Nagib Khan , so that the Khan might sketch out the gist in Persian. 
jjC M b U (ii. Text. 320=Tr. 330). 

These Hindu experts are always styled by B. and he laments 
that at the time when he wrote this portion of his History, the majority ol 
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the Interpreters UjIj:* 4 ) as well as (o^s*) Translators, had gone over to 
the majority, or as he quaintly puts it, ‘ had been reckoned or gathered to 
the Kauravas and Pandavas ’ ^jy^d y j y{y\ 

(II. 821, 1. 7). This shows that the o* were quite distinct from the 
The former were, in fact, Hindus, while the latter were Musalmans. 

The names of at least three of these As.** are specifically mentioned 
by him, viz . Purkhottam, the jf* of the Singhasan Battisi , Devi of the 
Mahabharata and Bhawan of the Atharva Veda. One of the Interpreters 
of the Udmayana [<yMj jAj?* j' ^i] is also mentioned, as working in a 
room specially set apart for them near the Hall of Audience kl** ^y^i 
in Pathpur Sikri. (II. 337 ; Lowe, 348). Naqib Khan himself states that 
he completed his portion — Parvas XII-XVIII— in one year and a half in 
Sha'ban 992 H. and that he was assisted by Devi Misra Shatavadhani, 
Madhusudan Misra, Chaturbhuj and Shaikh Bhawan. (Rieu, Catalogue, 
I. 57). 

It would seem that the Hindu As** first wrote out Hindi versions 
of their own, though it is possible that they made use of or even appro- 
priated older vernacular renderings where such existed. These versions 
were then handed over to the so-called Musalman Translators 
and also orally explained or elucidated in cases of difficulty. Indeed, 
Budauni declares, that the version of the Atharva Veda had to be left 
unfinished, because it contained many difficult passages which Bhawan 
could not explain or interpret to the satisfaction either of himself [Budau- 
ni] or of Hajji Ibrahim Sarhindi, to whom the task was assigned after 
he himself had abandoned it. fjt* 4 ^ s** (II. 212, 1. 

3 f.f.= Lowe. 216). It is clear that the result of such collaboration could 
not possibly be an accurate or faithful translation. It could only be a loose 
paraphrase, abstract or abridgment suited to the literary taste of the age. 

Francis Gladwin, who had seen a copy of the 1 Razmndma, or this 
Akbari version of the Mahabharata , states that “it was nothing more than 
an extract , very indifferently executed , many beautiful descriptions and 
episodes being entirely omitted.” (Ayeen Akbery, Trans. I. 103). He says 
that it filled 2000 folios, but this cannot represent anything like the real 
extent of the great Epic, as the English translation by Pratap Chandra 
Ray runs into ten volumes and almost as many thousand pages in print. 
The complete copy in the British Museum fills only 1224 folios . (Rieu, I. 
59). The whole episode of the Bhagavad Gita is dismissed here in three 
folios , (Ibid.). Indeed, Budauni states that he finished his version of two 
out of the eighteen Parvas or sections O* in three or four months! 

It is not quite easy to say whether Faizi ? s deep knowledge of Sanskrit 
is matter of history or only popular belief. But however that may be, it is 
certain that Dr. John Taylor, who was a competent Sanskrit scholar as 
well as mathematician, complains that his version of the Lilavati has 
many omissions and the translation in some passages departs so far 
from the origina las to “ induce the suspicion that Faizi contented him* 
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self with writing clown the verbal explanation afforded by his assistants ” 
(Lilavati, Tr. 1816, p. 2). This is just what Budauni and his colleagues ap- 
pear to have done, and this considered judgment probably represents the 
real state of the case, in regard to all the versions of Sanskrit classics 
made by Musalmans in Akbar’s reign. 

Alberuni’s knowledge of Sanskrit was undoubtedly greater than that 
of Fai/u or any other of these soi-disant translators. But Dr. Sachau, who 
has examined the matter both sympathetically and critically, gives his 
opinion in the following words : 

“ With what success did he [Alberuni] study Sanskrit? To me it seems 
impossible that, without a grammar and dictionary to help him, he should 
have been able to read book; on philosophy, astronomy, and astrology 
and to translate them into Arabic propria Marie and without the help of 

learned Pandits Alberuni knows the phonetic system and he is 

to some extent acquainted with the general features of the structure of 

Sanskrit As a rule, however, he seems to have read Indian books with 

the aid of Pandits and to have written his translation simply from their 
dictation” ( Indica , Arabic Text, Preface, xiv-v). Dr. Sachau then gives 
a long list of mistakes male by Alberuni, when he tries to interpret 
Sanskrit words or phrases according to his own knowledge and without 
the help of his Pandits. {Ibid, xvii-xviii. See also his Notes to Tr. Vol. I. 
351 and 394). Dr. Bfihler also has pointed out that AlberunPs “ deficiencies 
in this respect are only too patent” and that he has “ committed some very 
bad blunders in his translations.” (Indian Antiquary, IX, 1880, p. 409). 
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VOL. VI. AKBAR, JAHANGIR. 

VI. 4, l . 12 from foot. “ lie [Abn-l-F azl\ had an extraordinary appetite. 

It is said that , exclusively of water and soup , 
he consumed daily twenty-two sirs of food." 

One feels a mild shock of surprise on learning that the renowned states- 
man, philosopher and litterateur was such a guzzler and gourmand. If this 
4 ser ’ was the Akbari ser of thirty dams, or 320 x 30—9600 grains, twenty- 
two sers would be equal to about thirty pounds avoirdupois. Hawkins states 
that the Akbari man of forty sers was equivalent to about 55 English pounds. 

(E. T, I. 105). Twenty-two Akbari sers would then be — ~ x ^ = — ) = 
30i lbs. 

Elsewhere, the author of thz Mmsiru-i-Umara states of Abu-l-Qasim 
NamakTn, another of Akbar’s nobles, that he could cat one thousand 
mangoes, one thousand apples and ten Kharbuzas (melons) each weighing 
one Man. (M. U. III. 77, 1. 5). He is also responsible for the averment that 
Asaf Khan, the brother of Nur Jahan, had such a Gargantuan stomach, 
that it could digest one man Shahjahlni of solid food. (T. 158). One Shah- 
jahani man of 40 dams was equal to about 70 lbs. avoirdupois. 

VI. 5, L 5 from foot. He [Abu-l-F a::l\ presented a commentary on a 

Surat of the Kurdn , which he called Jyatu-l- 
• Kursi. 

This is expressed badly and in such a way as to mislead the reader. 
The Ayatii’hKursi is the name of the Surat or verse of the Quran which 
was the subject of the Commentary and not the title given by Abu-1-Fazl 
to that Commentary or his own lucubration. The verse is sj called, be- 
cause the word 4 Kursi’ (Throne) occurs in it. It is the 256th verse of the 
Second chapter of the ‘Holy Book’ and contains a magnifice nt description 
of the glory and majesty of the Most High, sitting on 11 is Kursi , Throne 
or Judgment-seat in the Eighth Heaven, which is just below the ‘Arsh, 
the Ninth or Empyrean. See B. Text. 11. 19S and 516 infra , where it is 
clearly stated that Abu-1-Fazl “presented a Commentary on the lyatu-l - 
Kursi which treated on the nice points and subtleties of the Quran.” 
(Fide also A. N. Bib. inch Text, ILL 95; Tr. 119). Subsequently, Abu-I-Fazl 
presented, on the occasion of his second introduction to the Emperor, a 
Commentary on another verse of the Quran, the Fatiha. (A. N. TIL 114; 
Tr. 1.61). 

VI. 11, l , 6. In the year 933 //., Mirza Kamran removed Mirzd * Askari 
from the government of Kandahar and gave it to Khwdja 
Kaldn Beg . 

Sic in the B. I. Text, I. 126, but the date is evidently wrong, as 
Babur was alive in 933 and Kamran could have left ‘Askari in charge of 
Qandaharonly after his father's death (p. 10 ante). A British Museum Ms. 
of the A, N. reads 939 and Mr. Beveridge thinks this must be correct. (Tr. 
I. 292 note). + (nuh) may have been miswritten or misread as Sih . 
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The fact of ‘Askari’s deputising for Kamran in Qandahar is mentioned 
in the great inscription engraved there by Mir M'asum. (q.v. my note on I. 
238, 1. 4 f .f 939 H. is most probably correct, as when Sam Mirza of Persia 
attacked Qandahar in 942 H., KhwajaKalan who superseded ‘Askari was 
the governor. (A. N. 1. 135; Tr. 307). 

VI. 11, l. IS. When he [ Humhyun ] arrived at the town of Kinar, near 
Kalpi, he was informed that Sultan Bahadur had laid 
siege to the fort of Chitor. 

This is Kinar which was a Mahal in Sarkar Kalpi. Clin, Tr. II. 184). 
The old village is now in ruins and is known as Kanar Khera. A new town 
called Jagmohanpur or Jagmanpur has sprung up near the site. (Elliot, 
Races, II. 95). Kinar is mentioned in the Memoirs of Babur also, as a place 
on the Jumna, two or three Kos below its junction with the Chambal. (E. 
D. IV. 278; B. N. Tr. 589, 598). Jagmanpur in Jalaun is shown in Con- 
stable, 28 A b., about 40 miles north-west of Kalpi, 

VI. 13, l. 3. But Sadr Khan urged that they should press the siege, 
as no Muhammadan king would attack while they were 
engaged in war with infidels. 

The Mirai-iSikandari puts the matter very differently. “When 
Humayun,” its author writes, “ reached Gwalior, he reflected thus, * Sultan 
Bahadur is besieging Chitor. If I at this time oppose him, I shall really be 
rendering assistance to the infidels and such a proceeding is not in accor- 
dance with religion ’.’’(Text, 272, 1. G; Tr. Bayley,38; see also T. A.507;F. 
II. 222-3). A similar story is told by the same historian, in connection with 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Khalji of Malwa and Mahmud Begada’s siege of 
Champaner. The Raja having solicited the aid of the Khalji Sultan, whose 
ancestors had been at perpetual war with the predecessors of Mahmud, 
Ghiyasu-d-din invited the opinion of the Ulama who unanimously declared 
that the giving of any help to a Kafar at such a juncture was contrary to 
the religious law. Ghiyasu-d-din, who had marched half-way towards 
Gujarat, consequently retraced his steps in the direction of his capital. 
(Ibid. 111-115; Bayley’s Tr. 208-9). 

On 1. 14, ‘Miran Muhammad Shuj'd’ is wrong. The third word should 
be ‘ Shah ’ as it is in the A. N. Text. I. 132. He was the son of Bahadur 
Shah’s sister and the Faruqi ruler of Khandesh. 

VI. 15, 1 . 11 from foot. Nausari washeld by an officer of Husain 

Khan. 

The real name of the fief-holder was Qasim Husain Khan Uzbeg. He 
is mentioned at p. 13 as ‘ Qasim Sultan,’ as ‘ Qasim Khan’ a few lines lower 
down on this very page, and as ‘ Qasim Husain ’ at page 14 supra. His 
negligence or disloyalty in allowing Bahadur Shah to escape is also alluded 
to. He was a Timurid, and the son of a daughter of Sultan Husain Baiqara 
who was married to one of the Uzbeg Sultans. (Gulbadan, H. N. Text, 17 ; 
T.A. in E.D.V. 197; Text. 198, 1. 4 f.f.). 

VI. 17, l. 5. The Mirzas marched off by way of Ghat-Karji. 
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Mr. Beveridge states that he cannot find this place. (A. N. Tr. I. 321 
note). It is mentioned at least thrice in the Mirat-i-Sikandari . (Text 243, 
244 ; Tr. Bayley, 348, 349, 350). It is said to lie east of the town of 
Banswala. (M. V. Pandya’s article in J. A. S. B. 1897, p, 167). Banswala is 
shown in Constable, 27 B d. 

VI. 18, l. 10 from foot. A European Kazi (priest ?) placed himself in 

the Sultan 9 s icay< and hade him stop . The 
Sultan cleft him in twain. 

According to the Portuguese accounts, the man cut down by Bahadur 
was not a priest, but Manoel de Sousa, the (Governor of Diu. Perhaps 
is used in the sense of civil and criminal magistrate, or judge. 

VI. 21, l. 21. The fugitives proceeded to DewatbMajari, a strong place 
which teas Himus family home. 

Rede , * Deoti 1 and ‘ Maeheri/ which are now two ruined villages or 


townships in close proximity to each other in the State of Alwar. Maeheri 
lies about 23 miles south of Alwar town and 3 miles east of Rajgarh, which 
is a station on the B. B. and C. I. Railway. (I. Gr. XVI. 224). Nizamu-d-dln 
Ahmad (T. A. in E. D. V. 211) and Abu-1-Fazl (A. N. I. 337 ; Tr. I. 617) 
state that HImu was a [ Dhusar] Baniya of Rewari in Alwar. 

VI. 21, last line. The Ranh [of Chitor] was the son of that Rana who 
% had aded improperly towards the late Emperor 

Humayiin , and had suffered defeat at his hands . 

Read 4 Babur 9 for 4 Humayun^ The text (tl. 46) speaks of the Emperor 
correctly, as Firdaus Makani , which is the after-death title 

of the Pounder of the Mughal Empire. The prince who was ruling at Chitor 


in 963 H. was Udayasinha, the posthumous son of Sanga, who had been 
defeated at Kinhwa or Khanwa by Bibur. Humiyun is styled Jannat 
AshiyanV (A. N. 1. 120 ; Tr. I. 283-5). Sanga is said to have ‘ acted impro- 
perly 9 towards Bibur, because he had at first professed to be an ally of the 
Chaghtai and then assumed a hostile attitude, when he found that the 
invader had no intention of abandoning his conquest. 

VI. 22, l 19. Saiyid Muhammad Barha and Shah Quli Khan Mahram 
were sent out with a force to capture' Jitasar an. 

The B. I. Text has * Jitaran ’ (II. 66 ; Tr. 103), which is right. The name 
is spelt ‘ Jetaran ’ in the Post Office Guide. It lies 24 miles east of Plpar in 
Jodhpur State. Plpar is shown in Constable, 27 A b. ^ 

On line 7 f.f., the name of 4 the son of Muhammad Khan, the Ruler 
of Bengal who defeated and slew Mubariz Khan, alias Sultan Muhammad 
‘Adali, is given as ‘ Sadar Khan who had assumed the title of Jalalu-d- 
din \ But it was Jalalu-d-dms predecessor and elder brother, Khizr Kb&n 
alias Bahadur Khan, (Ganriya) who avenged ins father s death and 
‘ Adali was killed in a battle against Bahadur, as himself states at 

34 infra . Bahadur’s coins show that he ruled from 962 to 968 H. Jalalu-d- 
din reigned after his death, from 968 to 971 H. (Wright, I. M. C. II. p. 

181 ). 
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VI. 28, l . 7 from foot. But the takhta-Begi, one of the ladies of the 

Court, told her [Mahurn Anaga] the truth. 

Thie name of the lady is given as “ Takhta Beg&m ” and also as “ Najiba 
Begam” in the B.I. Text of the A.N. (It. 177). She is said by Bayazid Biyat 
to have been the mother of Dastam Khan. (Memoirs in J.A.S.B. LXVII, 
1898, p. 311). As ‘ Takhta ’ or ‘ Takhta ’ was a personal name borne by 
males as well as females, the definite article prefixed to it here should be 
deleted. Takhta Beg Kabuli was an old servant of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
who was afterwards ennobled as Sar dar Khan. (.4m, Tr. 1. 467 ; T.J. Tr. 1. 31, 
151). Tukhta Begi, King of Makrit, is mentioned in Miles. (Tr. Shajrat, 117 ; 
see also A. N. Tr. II. 274 Note). and c **' look so very much alike in the 
Persian script that it is impossible to be positive about the real name of 
the lady. 

VI. 29, l. 18. It was cm old standing custom for the rulers of Hindustani 
to exact contributions.,, from the pilgrims of holy shrines. 
This tax {on Hindu pilgrims) was called Karmi. 

\j Ojfc* j 5 ) (A. N. II. 190, ]. 5). Mr. Beveridge’s 

rendering is, “ This (worship) was called ‘ Karma.’” He also reads Karmi 
as one word and explains it as the Sanskrit Karma , ‘ a religious act or the 
acquiring of merit.’ (Tr. II. 295 note). I submit that this is not an improve- 
ment on Dowson’s meaningless 4 Karmi.’ I translate it thus : 4 And this tax 
[not this ‘worship’] was called 1 Kar’[by the pilgrims, in their vernacular].” 
The * mi’ in ‘ Kar mindmand ’ goes, not with 4 Kar *, but with ‘ namand ’ 
and the full form of the auxiliary verb is Mindmand. The vocalization, 
Kafmth Hath and Rd silent also proves that the word is the Hindi Kar. 
VI. 2d, l. 12 from foot. And he [Akbar] remitted it [ the pilgrim tax], 

although it amounted to Krors of r upees. 

The two words which follow 4 Krors ’ are an unwarranted and mis- 
leading interpolation. There is no reference to 4 Rupees ’ or any other 
unit of the currency in the original. (II. 190; Tr. 295). It is not easy to 
say positively what monetary denomination is meant, but the presump- 
tion would be in favour of either Dams or Sikandori Tangas. It is exceed- 
ingly improbable that the pilgrim-tax should have yielded several Krors 
of rupees at this time. Akbar’s total revenue during the last years of his 
reign has been estimated at about fifteen Krors of Rupees only. 

VI. 30, l . 12 from foot. On the north of [Garha-Katanka] lies Panna. 

Another instance of a persistent error. Dowson notes that the name is 
written 4 Patta ’ in the print and in the Ms. and also by Faizi Sirhindi. 
The right reading is 4 Bhata ’ or * Bhatghora/ the old name of Baghel Khand 
or Rewa, Thornton says that 4 Goorha ’ is a town in Baghelkhand, thirteen 
miles east of Rewa and thirteen miles from the left bank of the river 
Sone. Lat. 24°-30 / Long. Sl 0 ^' E. Dowson asserts that “ the descrip- 
tion given applies to Panna,” but it is equally applicable to Bhata or 
Bhatghora. Katanka is Katangi, a town about 25 miles north-west of 
Jabalpur, Garha lies four miles south of Jabalpur. Constable, 28 4 d, 
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The country of which Asaf Khan is said, a few lines lower down (p. 
Bl, 1. 7), to have “ accomplished the conquest ”, i. e. raided or overrun, was 
also 4 Bhata, 9 not 4 Panna On p. 34, 1. 7 also, read 4 Bhata* for ‘Panna.’ 
VI. 32, l . 12. He fled to Raja Nar Singh Deo , grandfather of Raja 
Ram Chandar of Panna . 

The correct name of the Raja was Bir [Viva] Sinha Deva and 
he is frequently mentioned in the Babur Kama. (Tr. 521, 562, 689). He 
was present at the battle of Kanliwa. He was the father of Virabhanu 
[Parbehan or BIrbhan], who is said to have been the Raja of Aril. (Gul- 
badan, H, N. Tr. 136; Jauliar, Tr. Stewart, 189). This Virabhanu was the 
father of Ramchandra, Raja of Bhata (not Panna). See also my notes on 
IV. 461 and V, 93, 95. The same mistake is committed at 117 infra , where 
the 4 Panna’ of which Ramchand was Raja should be read as 4 Bhata. * 
‘Mandhun ’ to which the Raja lied (p. 118) is correctly 4 Bandhu’ which 
was the capital of Bhata. 

VI. 37, 1. 8. The enemy had halted at Sarndl,on the bank of the tiakaner. 
The B. I. text reads ‘Bikaner ' (III. 13), an error for ‘ Bankaner/ 
Le. ‘Bankaner ’ or 4 Vankaner.’ The river is the Mahi and one of the most 
generally used fords on it was at 4 Vankaner 9 (‘ Wancaneer ’ on Bayley’s 
map), which was also called Khanpur. The armies of the Sultans of Guja- 
rat are said to have frequently crossed the river at this point. (Mirat-i- 
Sikandari. Tr. Bayley, 137, 143, 330, 346). Sarnal lies five miles east of 
Thasra and is said to be so called because it lies at the head G~) of a narrow 
and precipitous defile, river or hill (J^) (/&. 431, 1. 10; Tr. Fazlulla, 310; 
A.N. III. Tr. 19), but this derivation savours of meaning-making. 

VI. 41, l. 5 from foot. Jalal Khan , Saiyid Hurl and Kata Pahar whose 

name was Rdju , now separated from Lodi. 

The B. I. text reads “ Jalal Khan Sadhauri ’ (III. 22; Tr. 31) and it 
is said in the Tdrikh-i-Ddudi also that " Jalal Khan Sadhauri and Raju, 
surnamed the ‘Black Mountain 9 [Kala Pahar] deserted Lodi,” (E. D. IV. 
511). But elsewhere in the A. N. he seems to be called c Sjtjr*' Sirhari 9 
‘who was Daud’s rational soul’, (A. N. III. 120; Tr. 172), and also ‘Jalal 
Khan Oidhauriya 9 . (III. 72; Tr. 100). 

VI. 48, 1 . 11 from foot. But a few days afterwards, he [J unaid] found the 

means of reaching Nuzhatabdd in that province , 
and there raised a revolt. 

This 4 Nuzahatabad 9 is_a geographical mare’s nest. ** 

cj.J5 1 ^ JT 4 * jU L (III. 136, 1. 1). Mr. 

Beveridge’s rendering is" “ many days had not elapsed, before Junaid 
thought he had his opportunity and proceeded to set up a commotion in 
Bihar.’ (Tr. III. 192). Nuzhatabad is a mere flourish, a rhetorical or honori- 
fic epithet, signifying “Abode of pleasure, joy, etc.” prefixed to .the name 

of the country. ‘Bahar ’in Persian means ‘Spring, when joy or pleasure 

(Nushat) reiaus every where. For other honorific epithets of Mughal towns, 
see my paper in Nam. Supp. to the J. A. S. B. (1921), No. XXXV. p 9 . 31-97, 
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VI. 52, last line. Soon after this, Satri and Jatri, seized the oppor- 

tunity of taking possession of the country of Bakra. 

• and */• in the B. I. text (141, 1. 8) are errors for Tegra, which 
lies west of Monghyr town and nearly opposite to Surajgarh, on the north* 
west bank of the Ganges and in the north-west part of the Begum Serai 
sub-division. (A. N. Tr. III. 199 Note). “The pargana itself is now called 
‘ Mulki’ in the official records, but the town of Teghara still retains its 
old name.” (Beames in J. A. S. B. 1885, p. 174). It seems to be the 
‘ Patkhera ’ (variant ‘Teghara’), which is registered as a Medial in Sar- 
kar Hajlpur, Suba Bihar in the Ain. (Tr. II. 155). Thornton says 
‘Tegra ’ lies 33 miles west by north of Monghyr, Lat. 25°-27' N., Long. 
86°-0 / E. 

VI. 53, l. 14 from foot. Raja Todar Mai now arrived, bringing with 

him fifty- four elephants, which had been taken 
in the campaign ofTakrohi. 

* Takrohi ’ is Tukaroi, a village about seven miles south of Mughalmari. 

It is now in Balasore district and lies between Midnapore and Jaleshwar, 
rather more than half way distant from the former. Lat. 21°-53'N., Long. 
87°-l / E. {Ain, Tr. I. 376). The T. A . and B. speak of the battle having been 
fought at *J or ‘ Bajhora ’ or ‘ Tajhora ’. A s Blochmann says that 
he cannot “ give a satisfactory explanation ”of either of these forms,, I ven- 
ture to suggest that all that is necessary is to transpose the dots and read 

‘ Tufc/iora ’ which is practically identical with ‘ Tukaroi The name 
Mughalmari must be derived from the fact that the Mughals inflicted a 
crushing defeat there on their Afghan adversaries. 

VI. 53, last line. [Stwjdwa] was held by Batha Rahtor. 

“ Pata” in the B. I. Text (III. 167; Tr. 237) and this is probably 
correct. Cf. ‘ Jaimal ’ and ‘ Pata ’, the renowned heroes of Chitor. ‘ Pata or 
Patai Rathor and Patai Baqqal’ are mentioned as the persons to whom 
Chandra Sen, the son of Raja Maldeva of Jodhpur, had handed over the 
fort of Siwana two years before (XIX R. Y.). (A. N. III. 82; Tr. 114). The 
last Hindu Raja of Chirapaner from whom Mahmud Begada took the 
stronghold was known as Rawal Patai or Rana Patai. (Z. W. 27, 28). 

VI. 55, l • 12. Campaign against Oajpati. Capture of Rohtds. 

Gajpati was the Ujjainia Raja of Bhojpur and was the son or nephew 
of Dalpat Sah. q. v. Ain , Tr. I. 513 and Note. The name is also written 
and These forms indicate that the real name was not 

Gajpati, but Gajni or Gajini. The family is now represented by the 
Rajas of Dumraon or Hathwa, and it appears from their family chro- 
nicles that the original name was Gajan Sahi. (A. N. Tr. III. 239 Note). 
The corruption ‘Gajpati’ is probably due to the Mughal historians’ fami- 
liarity with it as the dynastic title of the Rajas of Orissa and in con- 
nection also with the ancient Hindu classification of Gajpati, Narpati, 
Ashwapati and Bhupati. (Beal, Buddhist Records, I. 13-4). One of the 
tangs in the old Hindu game of cards ( Qanjifa ), of which Akbar was 
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very fond, was also denominated Oajpati. (Jin, Tr. L 306). According 
to another authority, (I. G. XL 378), the founder of the Raj of Dumraon 
in Shahabad Tahsil , Bengal, was Santana Sahi. During the struggle be- 
tween the Afghans and the Mughals, Gajan Sahi and Dalpat Sahi, two rival 
princes of the family, joined opposing sides. Gajan Sahi received Rohtas 
and Shahabad from the former. The capital was fiist at Jagdlspur, after- 
wards at Bhojpur and was lastly removed to Dumraon in or about 1745 
A. G. Bhojpur lies west of Arrah and north of Sahsaram. Dalpat’s 
rebellion in 1579-80 A. C. is mentioned in the A. N. (III. 323, Tr. 474). 
Dalpat Ujjainia, who is mentioned at 72 infra as one of the Mughal 
auxiliaries was murdered by the orders of Prince Salim in 1601 A. C. He 
had been taken prisoner some years before after another revolt and 
released in 1599 A. C. on the payment of a heavy ransom. (Ain, Tr. 1. 513). 

Sangram (1. 25) was the Raja of Kharakpur , not Gorakpur, as Mr. 
Beveridge writes the place-name. (A. N. Tr. III. 461=Text, 315). 

VI. 56, l. 11 . When Gajpati was (first) defeated , he placed his eon Sri 

Ram in the fort of Sher- gar h. 

Dowson says thi > is “Shergutty, 65 miles south-east of Jagdespur.” 
But the place intended is Shergarh, 20 miles S. W. of Sahsaram, and 
north of Rhotas, where Shir Shah had built a great fortress. The B.I. text 
has 4 Shergarh ’ (III. 188-9 ; Tr. 265-6) and F. also calls it by the same name. 
(I. 263 , 1 10 f. f/j, See also I. G. XXII. 272 and E. D. IV. 419, where it is 
wrongly called Sher Koh \*f for Constable, 28 C c. 

VI. 57, l. 3- Muzaffar Khan , Raja Todar Mai and Khwaja Shah Man- 
sur toere summoned to a council at Kot-pakali . 

Rede , Kot-pwili. It is now in the Rajput State of Jaipur and lies 
about 60 miles N. E. of Jaipur city. (I. G. XVI. 3). It is on the road 
from Delhi to Ajmer and is about 92 miles S. W. of the former. (Chihar 
Gulshan in I. A. cvii. See also Ain , Tr. II. 182, 194). Constable, 27 C b. 
The double-barrelled name is due to the existence of a village called 4 Putli’ 
in the vicinity. 

VI. 57, l. 4 from foot. Defeat of the Raja of Madhgarh. 

Recte , 4 Raja Madhukar/ 4 Madhgarh’ is not a town or a district, but a 
miswriting of 4 Madhukar \ the personal name of the ruler. (A. N. III. 77, 
209, 228; Tr. 108, 294, 324). He was one of the nine sons of the Bundela 
Raja Pratap Rudra of Undcha or Orchha and the father of Vira Sinha 
Deva, the murderer of Abu-l-Fazl. Another expedition was despatched 
against R&ja Madhukar in the 33th year of Akbar's reign (999 H.) (A.N. 
III. 604=*Tr. 922) and his death in the XXXVIIth (1000-1001 A. H.) is also 
recorded. (Ibid, 628^^. 961). 

VI. 59, l 9. Tribute from Raja Mdl Gosain , the Zamindar ofKuch . 

The name is sometimes written 4 Bal Gosain \ But he is called Malla 
Deb * or ‘Malla Narayan ’ in the local chronicles and contemporary in- 
scriptions. He is also styled 4 Nar Narayan \ (Gait, History of Assam, 47, 
49 a ote and 56. See also Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 1872, p. 100 n.). A. E\ says 
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that Shukla Dhwaj was the elder brother of Mai Gosain, but he was really 
the younger, according to the epigraphic records. (Gait, J. A. S. B. 1893, p. 
295). Shukla Dhwaj is generally known as ‘ Sila Rai \ i. e. the 4 kite king \ 
VI. 59, l . 13. Partab Bar and his wife Basurbd [ came to court]. 

It has been suggested that the first name stands for that of Pietro 
Tavares and Mr. Beveridge does not reject this, though he thinks that 
“ Partab Bar ” does not bear much resemblance to the name 1 Tavares/ (A. 
N. Tr. III. 319-50 Note). It may be possible to remove the difficulty, if we 
suppose that what Abu-1-Fazl wrote was A:\ Patar Tabidr . There 
is hardly any difference between ‘ Par ’and ‘ Patar 9 in Persian writing. 

The name of his wife is more difficult to determine. It is written as 
Basurbd , Nashiirnd , Nasiirtd Basurbd and in several other ways also. Mr. 
Beveridge supposes it to stand for Isabella or Louisa. But the readings 
favoured by most of the Mss. have little or no resemblance to either of 
these names. May it not be a mistranscription by metathesis of ‘ Senoria 9 
i-e. 4 Senhora ,( ? A. F. was probably not acquainted with the actual 
name. He had only heard her spoken of as 4 Senhora and may have 
thought that it was her personal name. 

V. 67, L 9 from foot Kdzi-zada, a leading man arrived from 

Fathdbdd bringing with him many war-boats. 

ThisFathabad was a Sarkdr named after Fath Shah, Sultan of Ben- 
gal, and comprised parts of the modern Jessore, Faridpur, Southern Baqar- 
ganj and Dacca districts. The chief town was Faridpur. (Blochmanu in 
J. A. S. B. 1873, p. 217). Faridpur is shown in Constable, 29 D d. 

VI. 69, L 8. Jaimal ( son of Maid eo) died His wife , the daughter 

of Mima Rajd, was unwilling to burn. 

The words enclosed in brackets must be a conjectural gloss or inter- 
polation. There is nothing corresponding to them in the text (III, 402), 
according to which, JaimaVs wife was the grand-daughter of Maldeva, the 
great Rathor Raja of Jodhpur. The name of JaimaPs father is not given 
anywhere by Abu-l-Fazl. Blochmanu suggested that Jaimal was the son of 
Rupsi, who was a nephew of Bharmal and cousin of Bhagwandas Kachh- 
wa of Amber. (7lin t Tr. I. 427-8). Mr. Beveridge (A. N. III.Tr. 564, Note) 
and Mr. Vincent Smith (Akbar, p. 226) have endorsed his opinion or con- 
jecture. It may be a ‘ good shot’, but, unfortunately, there is nothing 
except the name to go upon and there were several other Rajputs called 
Jaimal in Akbar’s service. 4 Mima Raja’ on line 10 is an error for ‘ Mota 
Raja’, the 4 Fat Raja’, Udaysinha, son of Maldeo, was so called, because 
he was very corpulent. 

VI. 69, l. 4 from foot. At the new moon of Amardad , Sddik Khan at- 
tacked him. 

This is not a correct rendering of (Text, III. 407), the first 

day of Amardad, the fifth month in the Ildhi calendar. As the Ilahi reck- 
oning was solar, it is scarcely proper to speak of its first day as ‘dts New 
Moon \ “ The New Moon of Amardad ” would strictly mean that day in the 
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month of Amardafl, on which the Moon became New — a very different thing. 
VI. 70, l. 11. He [Murtizd Nizam, Shah], like his father before him, pre- 
ferred Burhan to all his friends. 

t S*jr> ^ f*+ 3' J b d^j. j* *11 i\ (III. 407, 1. 11). 

The pronoun must stand for the noun [_,-^*] which immediately precedes 
it and Mr. Beveridge takes it to mean that “She [Murtiza s mother], like 
his father before him, loved Burhan most and preferred him to all others.” 
(Tr. III. 603) . She was a Persian lady of noble birth and was called Khunzd 
Humayun, as the wife of Sultan Husain Sharqi was styled 'Khunzd Sultan.’ 
VI. 71, l. 1. He [ Burhan ] went to Kutbu-d-dm Khan at Bidar [from 
Baglana]. 

“ Bidar ” is an error for ‘ Nadarbar \ (See Text, III. 408, 1. 9 ; Tr. III. 
605). The Mughals were not masters of Bidar at this time. Qutbu-d- 
din Khan had been appointed Ataliq of Prince Salim and afterwards 
governor of “ Broach as far as Nadarbar (Jin, Tr. 1. 333-4). 

VI. 72, l. 3 from foot. Bhati is a lotc-lying country . . . .It extends 400 

Kos from east to west and 000 from south to north. 

“ Bhati ” literally signifies “ low lands overflowed by the tide ” but 
usually designates and is used for “ the coast strip of the Sunderbans from 
Hijili to the Meghna, Lat. 20°-30' to 22°-30 / N. and Long. S8°-0' to yi°-14' 
E.” (3m,* Tr. II, 116 note). A. P.’s description of its boundaries is neither 
easy to follow nor in agreement with this connotation. He appears to have 
included in Bhati almost the whole of Eastern Bengal and even parts of 
Sylhet, (Beveridge, A. N. Tr. Ill, 646 Note), but even then it would com- 
prise only four degrees of Longitude, i . e. about 270 miles. The figures for 
the breadth (400 Kos) as well as the length u >00 Kos) are manifestly 
inflated, as Abu-1-Fazl himself states elsewhere that the entire extent of 
the province of Bengal from Chittagong in the east to Car hi in the west 
is 450 Kos, and from the hills in the north to Madaran in the south only 
220 Kos. (Ain, Tr. II, 115; see also 326 infra ) 

VI. 73, L 15. * Isa made twelve zaminddrs of Bengal to become his 
dependents. 

They were the “ Bara Bhuiyas ” (i. e . Bhiimis , great land-holders) 
who are still the subjects of numerous folk-tales and. legends in Bengal. 
Their names are given discrepancy by tradition, but the little that is 
more or less certainly known about them is summed up in Dr. Wisefe 
papers in the J. A. S. B. XLIII. (1874), pp. 194-214 an 1 XLIV. (1875), pp. 
18H83. He gives their names as (1) Fazl Ghazi of Bhowal, (2) Chand Rai 
and his brother Kedar Rai of Bikrampur or Sripur, (3) Lakhan Manik of 
Bhalua [a pargana to the east of the Meghna in south Ti opera], (4) 
Kandarpa Narayan Rai of Chandradwip or Bakla, (5) ‘Isa Khan of 
Khizrpur, or Bhati, who was the most conspicuous of the twelve, though 
it is doubtful if he was their master or they his dependents. 

Blochmann speaks of the Bhuiyas of Bhalua, Bakla, Chandradwip, 
Faridpur, the 24 Parganas and Isa, Khan, as the most important of the 
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twelve. (J.A.S.B. XLIV, 1875, p. 305). Manrique gives still another list, 
viz. the Bhuiyas or Boiones , as he calls them, of (1) Bengala,(2) Anjelim 
(Hijili), (3) Orixa, (4) Jassor, (5) Chandecan, (6) Medinipur, (7) Catrabo, 
(8) Bacala, (9) Solimanvas (Sulaimanabad), (10) Bulva, (11) Dacca and 
(12) Rajmaol. ( Itimrario , Text, p. 20, quoted by Dr. H. Hosten in J. A. 
S. B. 1913, pp. 437-438; Trans. Hak]uyt Society’s Ed. Luard, I. 52). This 
list is apparently complete, but that is just the reason for suspecting 
it, and some at least of the names are faked. “ The strange thing about it, 
[Sir] Edward Gait writes, 44 is that they are always twelve and that there 
were twelve Bhuiyas in Assam also. Nar Narayan of Kuch Bihar had 
twelve ministers of state: twelve chiefs or dalvis administered the hilly 
portions of the Raja of Jaintia’s dominions and there were twelve State 
Councillors also in Nepal.” He suggests that 44 the number appears to 
have been connected in the minds of the people with all dignitaries rank- 
ing next to a Raja and so have come to be used in a purely conventional 
sense” (History of Assam, 37). He is probably right. There never were 
exactly twelve of them at any time. 

VI. 73, l. 20. The army of Shahbaz Khan reached the banks of the 
Ganges , near Khizrpur . 

Khizrpur is a very common place-name in Deltaic Bengal, where 
the cult of Khizr, a sort of Water-god, was very widely spread. Dr. Wise 
thinks that this Khizrpur must be the place so called, which lies about a 
mile north of Narainganj in Dacca district. It was the seat of ‘Isa Khan 
of Bhati. 44 At this point, the Ganges, the Lakhiya and the Brahmaputra 
formerly met. Here also was the chief naval port of the Muhammadan 
government. It is only three miles from Snnargion and nine from 
Dhaka” (J. A. S. B. 1874, pp. 211-212 ; see also Foster, E. T. I. 28 Note). 

Katrapur (I. 8 f. f.) or Katrabo is a Tappa on the Lakhiya, opposite 
Khizrpur. (Ibid, 1875, p. 182 ; Hosten, Joe. cit. 440; Manrique, I. 49 note). 
VI. 74, l. 1. The Imperial officers then took post at Totak on the bank 
of the Brahmaputra. 

This may be “ Toke, which lies north of Dacca and at the head of the 
Lakhia or Bannar river, where it leaves the old Brahmaputra.” (Beveridge, 
A. N. Tr. III. 650 note). 

VI. 71, l 5 from foot. Katlu Kirani , 

But see ante (>6, where A. F. himself speaks of Qatlu as a Lohani, 
and that is correct, B. also calls him 4 Nohani ’ (II. 823, Tr. 333), which is 
a dialectical form of Lohani. He is called ‘ Lohani ’ in the Makhzan also. 
(Dorn, I. 183; E. D. IV. 513, note). 

VI. 75, L 11. Shahbaz Khan occupied a position on the Pandr river , a 
branch of the Brahmaputra. 

Bede 'Bannar’, which unites the Brahmaputra and the Lakhiya, i. e . 
the Burhi Ganga. (A. N. Ill; Tr. 658 note). 

It is said here (1. 6 f.f.) that the large war-boats 44 were called 4 Biyara ’ 
in the language of the country.” But the B.L Text reads Bindra or 
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Biydra. Mr. Beveridge proposes to emend this and read * palwdr / but I 
venture to suggest thaf the right lection is b^ ‘Na bird, 9 the Bengali pro- 
nunciation of ‘N award, \ which is said by Muatamad Khan ( Iqbdlnama , 
Text, 220, 1. 5; -109 infra), to be the Hindi word for “ war-boats.” It is 
used again in the same sense at Ibid , Text, 223, 232; 411, 413 infra. The 
word occurs also in the Tin (Tr. II. 115) and Abu-1-Fazl states that the 
Afghan Sultans of Bengal had at their disposal for warlike purposes 
20,000 horses, 100,000 foot, 1000 elephants and 4000 or 5000 war-boats 
( Nawdra ). This passage is copied in his Tiiznlc (101, 1. 9; Tr. I. 207) by 
Jahangir, who uses the word in another place also and states that he 
appointed Ihtimam Khan to the command of the A 7 a ward (fleet) of 
Bengal ’ i <£j*\ (Text, 68, 1. 10 f.f.~Tr.I. 144). See also 

67, 72 ante and 111 post , where these war-boats, vessels of war or 
Nawdra are again mentioned by Abu-1- Fazl in connection with military 
operations in Bengal, See also A. N. III. 70; Tr. 97. Naicdrd is said in the 
Hindi Shabda So gar , to be a word meaning ‘ ship or boat ’ which is 
derived from the Sanskrit Nava, 'i he Sanskrit and Hindi ' va ’ is always 
pronounced by Bengalis as 4 ba/ and ‘ Na/nra ’ is rightly said to be the 
form 4 in the language of the country/ 

VI. 76, l. 5 from foot. After eight days’ retreat, the army rested to take 
* breath at Sherpur. 

This must be Sherpur Murcha, which is now in Bogra district. (A. N. 
III. 660 note). It is again mentioned as 4 Sherpur Miraja* on 1. 7 f. f. of 
p. 77 and 1. 6 of p. 79 infra. It is so called because there was a ‘ Murcha 9 
or Thdna , i. e. a fortified post here. (J. A. S. B. 1873, p. 221; I. 6. XXII. 
273). Constable, 29 O c. There are at least four places called Sherpur 
in Bengal, viz. this one south of Bogra, Sherpur in Maimansing (Constable, 
29 D c), Sherpur Firingi in Bikrampur and Sherpur ‘Atai in Sharif- 
abad Sarkar (Ain, Tr. II. 140), 18 miles south-west of modern Murshid- 
abad, where Man Sinha defeated ‘Usman Lohani in 1598 A.C. (A. N. Ill, 
784; Tr. 1174; Beames in J. A. S. B. 1883, p. 236; Blochmann in J. A. 
S. B. 1874, p. 283 note). 

VI. 77, l 19. On reaching the Jumna , he learnt that M'asum was at 
Sherpur. 

Mr. Beveridge thinks that this muet be Sherpur-Firingi, now in 
Bikrampur. It is also called ‘Firingi Bazar ; , just as Malda is called 
4 English Bazar’. (A. N. Tr. III. 673 Note). 

V. 79, l. 1. The rebels took up a position on the banks of the river 

' Mangalkoi 

Thornton says that the town of Maugalkot lies 71 miles N. N. W. of 
Calcutta, in Burdwan district. Lat. 23°-30 / N., Long. 87 -56 / L. The river 
is called Ajai or Adjai. It is a place of note and there are several old 
tanks and mosques in a fair state of preservation. (J. B. O. JJ. S. 1917, 
III. pp. 372-3). Constable, 29 C d. 

VI. 79, L 2 from foot. At this time t a force was detached against Kokra > 

T8 
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a flourishing country lying between Orissa and 
the Dakhin. 

Dowson suggests that the district meant is ‘Khoorda’ (near Cuttack 
in Orissa). But 1 Kokra* or 4 Khokra ’ is the old name of Chutia Nagpur. 
(Jin, Tr. I. 479). Kokra is'mentioned by Jahangir also in his Tuzuk. 
(Text, 154; 844-6 infra\ The country was merely overrun at this time 
and the Raja (Madhu Binha) compelled to promise tubule, but it was 
more completely subdued and its diamond mines taken possession of by 
the Mughal Governor, Ibrahim Khau Fath Jang in 1024 A.H. (161 5 A.C.). 
Vi. 80, l . 15. Kokaltash [Zain Khan] built a fort at Jag-dara in the 
midst of the [ Yusnfzai ] country [Swat], 

This is 'Chakdam 9 on the north side of the Swat river near Malakand. 
It is in “the Lanwdah division of Swat, opposite Allahdand, the chief 
town of Lower Swat., which is centrally situated and commands one of the 
ferries over the Swat river ”. (Raverty, N. A. 259). I. G. Atlas, 38 C 2. 
The Karakar Pass (1. 3 f.f.) lies east-south-east of Chakdara and separates 
Swat from Buner. (Ibid, 259, 261). Lat. 34°-44 / N., Long. 72°-8 / E. 

VI. 80, l 17. Twenty-three times he [Zain Khan] was victorious , and 
he destroyed seven armies . 

Raverty denounces Dowson’s rendering of Sangar (which is the word 
used here) as absurd. It really means 4 breast-works \ He also asserts-some- 
what hypercritically that the 30,000 and 40,000 houses of the Yusufzais 
were not so many 4 houses \ but 4 families \ (N. A . 259 note). The Altamsh , 
Iltmi8h or Yaltmish (1. 13) was the 4 advanced guard’. The word literally 
means 4 sixty ’ in Turki and Mr. Irvine thinks it possible that 44 the ad- 
vanced guard originally consisted of that number of men and the name was 
afterwards used for it regardless of the actual number of men employed.” 
(A. I. M. 226). 

VI. 82, l. 10. Hasan Khan Tabati was carried off wounded. 

The sobriquet is variously written. Mr. Beveridge reads it here as 
‘Patani* A).N. III. 483; Tr. 729), but in Vol. II, p. 380 note , and III. 115 
note, he says that Batani is the correct form. Raverty tells us that the 
* Batanis y are descended from the son of Bait (or Batan), the son of 1 Abdur 
Rashid. (N. A. 262 note). Fath Khan Batani is mentioned in the T. A. (268, 
1. 15), Hajji Khan Batani in E. D. IV. 378 Note and Adam Khan Batani 
in Dorn I. 128 and A. N. III. 133=Tr. 189. Abu-1-Fazl states that the 
Batanis or descendants of Batan, the youngest son of Afghan, include 
the Ghilzai, Lodi, Niyazi, Lohani, Sur, Bani (Pani), Sarwani and Kakbur 
(or Gakbur) tribes. (Ain, Tr. II 402-3. See also Ibid , Tr. I. 204 Note and 
476). 

VI. 83, l. 8. They marched towards the lofty mountain of Bulandrai . 

The correct form is ‘Malandarai’ and Raverty (N. A. 265 note) laughs 
at Malleson f or calling it ‘Bilandri’ on p. 194 of his 4 History of Afghan- 
istan \ 4 Ralandari ’ and 4 ilfalandari ’ are both found in the B. I. text of 
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lies at the head of the Barkua stream, about thirty miles north-east of 
Hoti Mardan. (Kingdom of Afghanistan, 24 Note). 

VI. 84, l. 14. A force ... took Sanwali-gai'h from Nahir Rao. 

Sanwlagarh is a pargona in Betul district, C. P., in a wild tract of 
hill and forest towards the west, where the northern and southern ranges 
of mountains meet. (I. G. VII. 7). Sec the Map in Bavley’s Gujarat. 

VI. 85, h 7. From want of proper information , a force was sent into 
an intricate country near Kherla , and suffered great loss . 

Kherla lies about four miles from Badnur in the Betul district of the 
Nerbudda division of the Central Provinces. (1. G. VIII. 8). The Rajas 
of Kherla are frequently mentioned in the history of the Khalji Sultans 
of Malwa as well as of the Bah in an is of Gulbarga. 

VI. 85, l. 12 from foot. At this time [XXXVth year], Padre Farma - 

Hun arrived at the Imperial Court from Goa . 

General R, Maclagan suggested forty years ago that this name was a 
perversion of either ‘Leo Grimon ? or of ‘Duarte Leioton\ (J. A. S. B. 
1896, p. 42 note). Mr. Beveridge accepts the suggestion, but in a different 
way and thinks that Abu-1-Fazl has mixed up the stir names of the ttco men , 
viz. 4 Grimon r and ‘ Leioton ‘and made “ Qarrnaliun ” by combining them 
into one name. (A. N, Tr. III. 873 note). But as Leioton did not come 
to Lahor till 1591 and ‘ Farmaliun ’ was there in April, 1590, Leioton can- 
not bewmcant. A simpler and more probable explanation seems to me to 
be that A. F. wrote oyf+ A j> ‘Gharmanleon’, merely reversing the position 
of the Christian name and the surname. He could not make any distinction 
between the two and to him it was the same whether Leon was placed 
first or last, whether the name was written Leon Gherman or 

Ghermon Leon. The initial is an evident error for £ and the 
copyists must have missed out the nun of 4 Gharmanb 
VI. 86, 1 9. He [Raja ManSinha] halted atJahdnaldd . 

There are two places of this name, one in Gaya district, Bihar, and 
another in the Hugli district, on the banks of the Dhalkishor river. This 
is the latter. It is on the route from Calcutta to Bankura, 45 miles 
north-west of the former and 56 miles west of the latter (Th,). Constable, 
29 B d, Bislianpur (1. 23) also is in the Bankura district and lies about 
forty miles north-west of Jahanabad. Constable, 29 B d. 

VI, 88, Z. 4 from foot. He sent him by way of Jharkand , the Benares 

of that country , against Orissa . 

*\j j\ 1 j j|. There is nothing 

corresponding to the meaningless words, 4 Benares of that country in 
the Text. (III. 610, 1. 10). i/oV. Ba yarish 4 for the invasion of ’ has been 
wrongly read as ‘ Banaras \ All that is said there is that Sulaiman’s 
son, Bayazld, was sent, by way of Jharkhand (Chutia Nagpur), to invade 
Orissa. See Mr. Beveridge’s translation, III. 934. 

VI. 90, Z. 15. Somncit , Kokh , Mangalor, Mahii and Paro and seventeen 
other ports fell into his [Khan-i- Azam s] hands • 
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Four out of these five toponyms are wrongly spelt and should be 
read as Ghogha , Mangrol , Mahuica and Por,i.e. Porbandar. Ten ports 
of Gujarat and Kathiawad are enumerated in the 7iln, (Tr. II. 259). 

* Nur Beg Khan ’ (l. 22) is an error for 4 Naurrafl Khan He was 
the son of Qutbu-d-dm Khan who was treacherously put to death by Sultan 
Muzaffar III. {Ain, Tr. I. 334). 

VI. 91, 7. 17. At the town of Shaikhupur, Khan Khanan teas sum- 
moned to an audience . 

This may be Shaik hpurin Khangah Dogran tahsil of Gujran- 
wala district, twenty-four miles south of Hafizabad and north-west of 
Labor. It contains a ruined fort said to have been built by Prince Salim, 
afterwards the Emperor Jahangir. That Emperor tells us that ‘Shaikhu 
Baba’ or ‘ Shaikhu ’ was the name by which he was always called by 
Akbar, on account of his birth having been predicted by Shaikh Salim 
Chishti. (T. J. Text, 1, 1. 8 t f.=Tr. I. 2). See also I. G. (XX. 270). The 
town is mentioned at 240 infra as 4 Shaikhpur/ The name is written 
Shikohpur in Constable, 24 E b, and that name is supposed to have been 
given in honour of Dara Shikoh. 

VI. 93, l 1. Sadik Khan brought up an old grievance which he had 
against Shdhbaz Khan and rarely went to the Darbdr . 

This is putting the saddle on the wrong horse. It was Shahbaz who 
did not go to the Prince’s Darbdr . Sidiq was the Atdliq or 4 guardian ’ of 
the prince and was all in all on the spot. Shahbaz was an outsider who 
had just come from Malwa. (cf. Text, III. 699; Tr. 1046 and Note). 

VI. 94, 7. 9 from foot. In this year , there was little rain, and the price 

of rice rose high. 

There is no reference to the price of rice in the text. pO- 
x&l gy t b (HI. 714, 1. 9). “In this year, the rains 

were scanty and high prices threw a [whole] world into trouble.” go with 
the preposition has been wrongly read as rice. 

Pattan (1. 1) is ‘Mungipattan/ (also called Paithan), on the Godavari, 
a very ancient town, which is said to have been the capital of Shalivahan. 
See my note on EJ). Vol. I, 60, 1 ante . 

VI. 95, 7. 13. The army marched from Shdhpur and took up a posi - 
tion twelve Kos from Fathari. 

This is the 1 Shahpur 9 founded by Prince Murad in Akola, Berar,six 
Kos from Balapur. Constable, 31 D a. The B. I. Text gives the name of the 
battle -field as 4 Ashti \ (III. 718, Tr. 1070). It is called 4 Ashta ’ by Constable 
and is in Parbaini, Haidarabad State. It lies north-west of Pathri or 
Patri. Constable, 31 D b. Three other places called ‘Ashta’ and three 
known as 4 Ashti 9 are also shown in the Atlas. 

VI. 96, 7. 6. Dwdrika Das and S'aid Jaldl retired to Nilawi. 

There is no such place as 4 Nilawi/ What the Text says is that 
j* h dK -4** J crB (HI. 719, 1. 14). **' Dwarka Das 

and Saiyid Jalal nobly played away their short [lit. 4 of three to five days ’] 
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lives.” (Tr. 1071). 4 To Nilatci 9 is due to a misreading of J jfei ba-riikui , 
“ gloriously.” 

Online 14, it is said of the Imperial forces. that 44 they bad all 
night suffered from thirst and now carried the river Sugam,” which is 
wrong as well as meaningless. What they did was that they marched 
(lit. turned their steps) towards* the river (III. 7 19, 1. 19; 

Tr. 1071). There is no river called 4 Sugam’ anywhere in these parts. Mr. 
Vincent Smith speaks of this battle having been fought at “Supa on 
the Godavary ” (Akbar, 270, 360), but there is no such place as Supa in 
the Haidarabad territory. He has been misled by a statement of Bloch- 
mann’s (Ain, I. Tr. 336), which is made on the authority of Firislita, but 
what F. really says is that “the Khan-i-Khanan and Raja 4 Ali Khan 
of Burhanpur encamped at Sonpet on the Godavary and the battle took 
place alter they had crossed the river”. (1. 270, 1. 4 ; II. 163, 1. 5). ‘ Sonpet’ 
is Soanpet in Nandair district and is shown in Constable, PI. 31 D b. See 
also Mr. Beveridge’s note to A. N. Tr. IQ. 1071, but it is not quite correct. 
VI. 97, l. 9 from foot. [ Prince Murad ] died near Dihbdri , on the banks 

of the Purta , ticenty Kos from Daulatabdd . 

Read 4 Purwa ’ for 4 Purta.’ Mr. Beveridge has left 4 Dihbari ’ unidenti- 
fied. Perhaps it is ‘Dhabadi’, which lies about 30 miles north-east of 
Daulatabad and 18 north-west of Jalna (Th.). It lies on a branch of the 
river Purwa in Bhokardan taluka, 16 miles south of the town of the same 
name. (Aurangabad Gazetteer, 843). ‘Dhabadi’ is shown in Constable, 
31 C a. Lat. &i 0 -2' N., Long. 75M6 / E. (Th). 

VI. 98, l. 11 from foot. Maha Singh... attacked them at Bhadrak. 

Bhadruk was one of the Mahals of Orissa in Akbar ’s Rent-roll. (Ain, 
Tr. II. 126, 143). It is now in Balasore district, Orissa, and lies 41 miles 
south-west of Balasore town. Constable, 32 E a. 

VI. 101, L 4 and foot note. Death of Jalala, the Sectary Jalala 

is generally called 4 Tdriki 9 , Sectary . 

Dowson finds fault with Chalmers and Eiphinstone for reading the 
sobriquet as 4 Tajik ’ and remarks that Jalala’s followers were Yusufzais, 
not Tajiks. But his own meaning of 4 TarikV is equally open to censure. 
Tdriki really means 4 one engulfed or immersed in (spiritual) darkness.’ 
It was only a nickname coined by the Akhund Darweza— a venerated 
Afghan saint, for Bayazid Ansari, the founder of the sect. Bayazid called 
himself 4 Fir-i-Ilaushan\ ‘ the Enlightened Pir The Akhund dubbed him 
in derision i, Pir-i-Tarik\ the ‘Darkened Pir’. (Kaverty, N. A. 46 note). 
Akbar who was very fond of word-play was delighted with the anti- 
thetical retort and his historians were only too ready to repeat and ring 
the changes upon it. 

VI. 101, l. 2 from foot. One of the great vassals of Adil Khan Bijapuri 

teas coining towards Ahmadnagar . 

The B. I. text gives his name as Wanku. (111,788; Tr. 1180). I ven- 
ture to identify him with Wankoji [Venkoji] Naik Nimbalkarof Pbaltai^ 
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better known as Jagpal Rao Naik Nitnbalkar, who lived in the early part 
of the seventeenth century and was “notorious for his restless and 
predatory habits.” Dipa Bai, the sister of Jagpal Rao, was the grandmother 
of Shivaji. The Nimbalkars were made Sardeshmukhs of Phaltan by the 
Kings of Bijapur and derived their name from the village of Nimbalik, 
now called Nimluk. (Grant Duff, H. M. 39, 40). Elsewhere, Abu-1- 
Fazl says of this Wanku that he sought shelter in Ahmadnagar from the 
oppression of the Bijapur soldiers, lie had, before that, sent his eldest son 
Babaji and his brother Dhar Rio to solicit the Khan-i-Khanan’s protec- 
tion, but as the Khan put them into prison, he had fled to Shah ‘Ali in 
Ahmadnagar, who also consigned him to a dungeon. (III. 794-5; Tr. 
1191). He is described as a great landholder of Ahmadnagar, command- 
ing 5000 horse and 12000 foot, who had quarrelled with ‘Adil Khan and 
had come over to the Mugkals. ( lb . III. 788; Tr. 1180). 

VI. 102, h 5. He got possession of Kalna, which is one of the chief 
fortresses of Ahmadnagar. 

4 Kalna * ( Recte (Jalna) and ‘ Jalna’ are quite distinct, but are often 
confounded and even Mr. Beveridge has mixed up the two places. (See his 
Tr. of A. N. III. 1181 note , 1189 note and 1x97). Jalna is the Jalnapur, 
which is mentioned only three lines higher up. It is now in Aurangabad 
district, Haidarabad State. Lat. 18°-5H N., Long. 75°-56 / E. Constable, 
81 C b. It is the Jalna of the I. G. XIV. 29, to which Mr. Beveridge refers. 

‘ (Jalna’ is now in the Malegaon toluka of Nasik district. Lat. 20°-46 / N., 
Long. 74°-32 / E. (I. G. XII. 124). Jalna belongs now to the Nizam, Galna 
is in British India. Kaln a [(Jalna] was the place taken by Abu-1-Fazl, Jalna 
or (Jalnapur), the town to which the Khan-i-Khanan went. 

VI. 103, l. 2 . TheTakmila-i-Akbarndmaof'Inayatu-lla. 

The authorship of this ‘Takmila’ is a puzzle which has not been 
satisfactorily solved. There are at least three recensions of the Continua- 
tion, which differ considerably in matter from one another. Dr. Rieu 
points out that “there is a Ms. in the British Museum which also is stated 
to have been written by Tnayatulla bin Muhibb ‘Ali, but which is quite 
distinct from the similarly-entitled history, extracts of which are given in 
Elliot, VI. 103-116. While, in the latter, the murder of Abu-1-Fazl is told 
in a few words and without any direct implication of Jahangir in the 
crime, the author of the present work narrates the same event in the 
most circumstantial manner and distinctly states that Birsingh Dev, the 
murderer, acted at the instigation of Jahangir.” (Persian Catalogue, (Sup- 
plement), IV. 52; see also III. 929, 1031). In the copies in the India Office 
Library, the compiler is called 4 Muhammad Salih ’ (Ethe, Catalogue, Nos. 
260, 261, column 106), but elsewhere he calls himself ‘Inayatulla or Muham- 
mad Sallfe, as in the Ms. used by Dowson. Dr. Rieu surmises that this Mu- 
hammad §alih must be Muhammad Salih Kambu, the author of the 4 Amah 
i-Salih and he thinks that the name Tnayatulla may be accounted for by 
the fact that Muhammad §alih had an elder brother called 4 Inayatulla, 
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wHo wrote the Bahar-i- Danish and also compiled a General History of 
the World called Tdrikh-i-Dilkusha. (Rieu, 765, 1093). He proposes to sub- 
stitute ‘and’ for 4 or 9 in the clause just cited and suggests that it may be 
the joint production of the brothers. See III 929, 1031. Mr. Beveridge has 
appropriated this suggestion and made it his own. Unfortunately, the 
three discrepant recensions militate against the supposition of their joint 
authorship. The Text printed in the Bib. In d. differs admittedly from that 
used by Chalmers and the two Mss. in the India Oifi<v differ from both, 
though there can be no doubt that they are all copied, paraphrased or re- 
written from the earlier portion of Iqhalnama-i-J ahangiri, which was 
completed in 1029 II. 1020 A. C. (A. N. TIL Ti. 1201-5 note). Perhaps the 
true explanation is that the brothers wrote, not jointly , but successively. 
The version in which Jahangir is exculpated may be the one first drafted 
and compiled by Tnayatulla. It may have been subsequently revised and 
recast, in accordance with later opinions on this and other points, by 
Tnayatulla himself or Muhammad Salih Kambu who speaks of himself as 
the pupil and protege of Tnayatulla in his Preface to the Bahar-i- Danish. 
Jahangir’s infatuation for Nur Jahan, his weakness and other defects of 
character are the subjects of frequent animadversion in the ‘ Amal-i-Salih. 

VI. 104, l. 6 from foot. It has already been related that Stiltan 

Salim had set out against the Raja of Ajmir. 

Ajmer was not under any Raja at this time and the ILL text (III. 
805-6) puts the matter very differently. “ On 6tli Mihr (XLIV R. Y,), the 

Prince Royal [Salim] obtained leave to go to Ajmer to chastise 

Umra, the Rana [of Udayapur] ”, (III. 763; Tr. 1140). Umra is Amar 
Sinha, who had succeeded his father Rina Pratap. Salim was now 
(XLVII R.) sent again to Ajmer with a view to invade from that point 
d’appui the restricted territory that still remained in the hands of the 
Rana of Chitor. See also A. N. ante 98 and Khiki Shirazi, 204 post 
VI. 106, l. 9. Bdz Bahadur , the Imperial commander , retired to Bhowal. 

Bhowal lies north of Dacca, and is a jungly tract extending to the 
Garo Hills. The town is shown in Constable, 29 D d. 

‘Saripur’ and‘Bakrampur’ (1. 17) which were in or near the country 
of ‘Isa Khan of Bhati are ‘ Sripur ’ near Rajabari, at the confluence of 
the Meghna and the Padma. Bikrampur lies a few miles south of Dacca. 
Bikrampur is marked in Constable, 29 1) d. Sripur has been long since 
washed away by the Padma. (Foster, E. T. I. 28 note). 

VI. 109, l . 10. [ TheMagh ] Raja who had just now acquired the country 
of Bangu. 

j&t must be an error for Pegu. The Magh Raja who is said to 
have just acquired the country was the Raja of Arakan. (A. N. 111.479= 
Tr. 722). The people of Arakan are known as 1 Mugs’, (q. v.R. J. s. v.). We 
know from local histories that the Arakan king, Minrazagyi, who reigned 
from 1593 to 1612 A. C.) had invaded and sacked Pegu, with the assistance 
pf the Portuguese under De Brito in 1599. (C. H. I. IV. 487, 493-494). 
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VI. Ill, l. 5. Kaid Rdi of Bengal. 

The correct name is 4 Kedar Rai’. (A.N. III. 824; Tr. 1235). He was 
one of the twelve Bhuiyas of Bengal and had his seat atBhushna, which 
is now in the Faridpur division of Bengal. In Todar Mai’s Rent-roll, 
Faridpnr was included in the Sarkar of Bhushna, alias Muhamraadabad. 
“ Kedar Rai and Chand Hi i had gradually extended their sway from 
Rajabari in Dacca district to Kedarbari, now in the Palang thana of 
Faridpur, wliere a deep ditch and a road known as Kach Kijura mark 
the site of their fort.” (I. G. XII. 54-5). Abu-1-Fazl records that Kedar’s 
fort of Bhushna was taken by the Mugbals in the 41st year (1596 A. C.), 
after a battle in which Kedar wa3 wounded and lied to Isa Khan of Bhati. 
(A. N. III. 711; Tr. 1059). He also states that Chand Rai had been killed 
in a fight with the Afghans sometime before. ( lb . III. 632; Tr. 969). This 
Chand Rai is mentioned by Ralph Fitch, who states that he went in 1586 
from Bacola [Bald a, the old name of Baqarganj district] to Serrepore 
(Srlpur), the king of which place was called ‘ Chondery.’ He says that 
4 Serrepore’ was six leagues from ‘Sunnergan’ (Sonargaon). (Foster, E. 
T. I. 28; J. H. Ryley, John Fitch, p. 118). 

Kilmak, who was the Imperial Commander in Srinagar (i. 9), is identi- 
cal with‘Baz Bahadur Kilmak’ of 106 ante. (A. N. Text, 809; Tr. III. 1214). 
He is also called Sultan 4 All Qilmaq. (A.N. III. 820; Tr. 1231). Jahangir 
says that he had long been guilty of evil practices in Bengal, but after- 
wards repented of his errors and had the honour of kissing the threshold 
in the 1st year of his reign. (T. 37, 1. 24; Tr. I. 78 and 88, 1. 31 ; Tr. 

1. 184). 

VI. 114, l . 12 from foot, [DaniyaVs servants ] continued to introduce 

the poison [spirits] unperceived, sometimes 
concealing it in the barrels of muskets. 
This extraordinary method of smuggling the forbidden stuff is also 
mentioned by DaniyaTs brother Jahangir, who states that “a musketeer 
named Murshid Quli, who was one of DaniyaTs attendants, poured, at the 
urgent entreaties of the Prince, double-distilled spirit into his favourite 
gun. The rust of the iron was dissolved by the strength of the spirit. 
The prince no sooner drank of it than h? fell down.” (T. J. Tr. I. 35; 
Text, 15, 1. 11 If.). 

VI. 115, l. 2. On Monday , the 12th Aban , corresponding with the 20th 
Jumada-l-awwal; 1014 Hijra ( September 1605), an ill- 
ness instituted itself into the frame of the Emperor 
l Akbar ]. 

The Ilahi month is wrongly stated, though the Hijri date is right. The 
B. I. text has 12th Mihr and this is the correct Ilahi date. 20th Jumadi I. 
was 24th September 1605, 12th Mihr is the 199th day of the Ilahi calen- 
dar and the 267th (68+199) of the Julian. The Emperor’s illness lasted 
for 23 days and he died on 16th October, O. S. corresponding to 4th 
Ibm Ilahi. (A. N. IH. 841 ; Tr. 1259-1261 and Note ) . 
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The proximate cause of death was diarrhoea followed by dysentery. 
The story of the Emperor having died by misadventure in an attempt to 
poison Mirza Ghazi of Thatta or Raja Mansinha of Amber is discredited 
by Mr. Irvine (Manucci, IV. 420 Note) as well as by Mr. Beveridge (A. 
N. Tr. III. 1260 Note), Mr. Crooke (Tod, A. A. R. I. 408; III. 1388 Note), 
Dr. Beni Prasad (Jahangir, 75 note) and even Mr. Vincent Smith ( loe.cit . 
325-6), though it is repeated by Terry (Voyage, 408), Herbert (Travels. 
72), De Laet (Tr. Hoyland, 170), Mundy (Journal, II. 102-3), Manucci (I. 
149) and others. 

We know little of Akbar’s clinical history, but it is certain that 
he had been suffering for many years before his death, from a very 
painful intestinal disease of some sort. We are told that this last and 
fatal illness began on 12th Mihr, that no medicines were administered 
or taken for eight days, that 4 a bloody flux’ then made its appearance, 
that it was treated without success for ten days, upon which the physician 
abandoned hope and fled from court. It is also stated that when the Hakim 
‘Ali attempted to arrest the diarrhoea by powerful astringents, they 
only brought on fever, strangury and other symptoms prognosticating a 
fatal termination of the disease. Whatever the exact pathology of the case 
may have been, it is certain that this intestinal complaint was one of 
long standing. Akbar had been seriously ill just in the same ioay in 991 
H. (XXVII R. Y.). He had, then, as now, as Abu-1-Fazl puts it, ‘ an inter- 
nal pain’ on 20th Mihr, did not or would not take any medicine for some 
days, upon which “ blood came.” Laxatives were then administered on the 
urgent entreaty of Abu-1-Fazl, against the advice of the Hindu physicians, 
and Akbar recovered only after thirty-six days. During three days of 
this illness, he “ touched no food ” and had to “ eat only boiled things 
without any oil or ghee” for seventeen days. (A. N. III. 394=Tr. 583-4). 
Firishta also mentions this attack of fever and diarrhoea (JV*0 and states 
that “ great anxiety was felt on his account, as His Majesty had, like his 
father Humayun, taken to opium.” (I. 264, 1. 6 f.f, ; Briggs, II. 253). Akbar 
had another attack of 4 severe pain’ in the bowels in the 34th year (997 
H. 1689 A. C.). He was then forbidden all food for two days and after- 
wards allowed 44 only two spoonfuls of soup”. He used to say, writes Abu- 
1-Fazl, that he had often been ill, but that the pains of those days had 
been such as he had never experienced before. (A. N. III. 552=Tr. 838). 
Towards the end of the same year (the 34th), he had another attack of 
“ pain in the abdomen which caused great distress ”. {Ibid. 575; Tr. 870). 
Budauni informs us that the same trouble, 44 stomach-ache and colic” 
recurred in the 36th year (999 H.) and he was so ill that he suspected 
Prince Salim of having poisoned him and openly said so. (II. 377»Tr. 
390). He must have been again ill in the 42nd year (1597 A.O.), as 
Jerome Xavier states that he was privileged to enter the Emperor’s 
bed- room and nurse him. (Smith, Akbar, 269; J. A. S. B. 1896, pp, 72-79). 
In the 44th year, he had two attacks of similar pains in the stomach, one 

W 
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after the other, at short intervals. (A.N. III. 766—Tr. 1144-5). It has to 
be borne in mind that Akbar was 44 a hard liver’ ’ and addicted not only 
to arrack (double-distilled spirits), but to Bhang , opium and Koknar or 
Pousta. It is common knowledge that when an opium-eater suffers from 
diarrhoea, it is an almost sure sign of death. Hakim 4 Ali must have been 
well acquainted with the prognosis of violent and continuous diarrhoea in 
the cases of habitual opium-eaters and he gave up all hope because he found 
that the patient’s system had ceased to react to his powerful drugs. Mr. 
Crooke asserts that Akbar died of cancer of the bowels, but the evidence 
available is not sufficient to warrant such a definite diagnosis. 

The origin of the popular canard about the exchange of the poisoned 
packet of betel is possibly this. As Mirza Ghazi was suspected of treason, 
he had been ordered to come to court. He made his Kurnish and received 
the betel on the 14 th of Mihr, just two days after the Emperor was taken 
ill. Man Sinha had done the same, some days before on receiving promo- 
tion and the appointment of Prince Khusrav’s guardian on or after the 
16th of Shahrivar. (A. N. III. 839; Tr. 1257). 

VI. 115, l . 16. On the 9th of Azur, corresponding with the night of 
Wednesday , 12th Jumada-l-Akhir ... ... he [Akbar] bade 
adieu to life. 

Here also, the Ilahi date is stated wrongly. It is given as Wednesday , 
4th Aban in the B. I. text of the A. N. (III. 841, 1. 13) and as 2nd Aban 
by the Bddishdh Ndma (I. i. 66, 1. 17); ' Amal-i-Salih (I. 15-16) and 
Khwafi Khan (I. 235, 1.5). 12-lBth ( Hlsdbi ) Jumadi II. 1014 H. corre- 
sponded with 15-16th October 1605 O.S. 25-26th October N. S. Wednes- 
day, after the midnight of which Akbar died, was 13th Jlisabi and 16th 
October (0. S.). As 9th Azur 50 R. Y. was the 256th day of the Ilahi 
year, which began on 11th March 0. S., it would be 21st November. But 
2nd Aban, — the 219th day — would be 15th October 0. S. If it was the 4th 
of Aban, — which appears to be correct — the Julian correspondence would 
be 17th October 0. S. or 27th October N. S. (See my H. S. M. N. 266-7). 
VI. 117, l. 9 from foot. He [Asaf Khan ] desired to gain possession of 

the land of Panna , [ belonging to] Rdjd Rdm- 

chand, whose ancestors had always ruled it. 

Dowson notes the variant ‘Palta’. The right reading is “Bhata”. 
R&mehandra was the Baghela Raja of ‘Bhata’ or Bhatghora, now Rewa. 
Cf. A. N. at 32 ante , from which this account is borrowed. Ramehand is 
there said by Abu-1-Fazl to have been the son of Parbihan [Birbhan] and 
grandson of Birsingh Deo, who were both Rajas of 4 Bhata’, not Panha. 
{Am, Tr. 1. 367). 

The ‘Nisba’ or sobriquet of Ghazi Khan was not ‘Tatar’, as it is 
printed on 1.6 f.l, but 4 Ton war ’ Ghazi Khan had sought Ramchand’s 
protection after his flight from Akbar ’s Court. (A. N. II. 182; Tr. 281). 
Lowfe says that Ghasi Khan ‘ Tannuri ’ fled to 4 Hatiyah ’ [. Recte , Bhata]. (B t 
Tr.II.65; Text, II. 66, 1. 11). 
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VI. 118, l. 9. Baja Ramchand [the Baja of Bhata ] fled to the castlk of 
Mdndhun, which is noted for being one of the strongest 
places in Hindustan . 

* Mandhun ’ is a mistranscription of 4 73andhu ’or * Bandhugarh 9 which 
Thornton says, is in the territory of Rewa in Baghelkhand, sixty miles 
south-west of Rewa town. Hamilton also states that “ Baundhoo or Bhatta 
was the name of the northern part of the Hindoo territory of Gundwana ”, 
and he locates the fort about 60 miles north-east from Mandla. (East India 
Gazetteer, Ed. 1815, s, v. Bandoogur). Abu-1-Fazl has ‘ Bandhu 1 in the 
corresponding passage. (II. 183 ; Tr. 282). 

VI. 119, l. 9. Damuda , one of her [ Durgdmti’s ] chief towns. 

A. F. has ‘Damoh’ in the counterpart passage (A. N. II. 212; Tr. 
327, 328), which must be correct.. It lies about 65 miles north-west of 
Jabalpur. Constable, 28 A d. The actual site of the first battle which is here 
stated to have been four marches from Damoh, is said by local tradition, 
to have been near Singaurgarb in Garha Mandla, about 32 miles south-east 
of Damoh and 26 north-west of Jabalpur. The Rani stabbed herself after 
a second defeat , in a defile, 12 miles east of Garha. (Sleeman, J. A. S. B. 
1837. VI. 627-9; C. P. Gazetteer, 225, 283; Arch. Surv. Rep. IX. 48). The 
battle said to have been fought at Narln, east of Garha, (C. II. I. IV. 88), 
must have been the second . Singaurgarh is shown in Constable, 28 A d. 
VI. 122*?. 14. He [Muhammad Sultan Mirzd] was the son of Rashid 
Sultan Wats Mirzd. 

He was « L- or of Wais Mirzd, i.e. Wais Mirza’s most 

worthy, intelligent, sagacious or wise son. ‘ Rashid 9 was not a pSfrfc of 
the father’s name. (A. N. II. 279; Tr, 413; T. A. in E. I>. V. 315; B. Tr. 
II. 87 note). The name of Wais Mirza’s father was Baiqara, not Ba&akra, 
as on 1. 10. 

VI. 126, l. 8. The army then proceeded towards J asruna and Lakhan - 
pur. 

Bede, Jasro?a, formerly a small state in North-Eastern Punjab, but 
now included in Kashmir. Lat. 32° -21K N., Long, 75° 27 / E. Constable, 26 
A a. It is one of the small Chiefships attached to the Jammu or Central 
division of the Alpine Punjab. (A. G. I. 133). 4 Samba’ (1. 11) lies a few 
miles north of Jasrota. Constable, Ibid. On 1. 12, 4 BaRdar ’ is a mistake for 
‘ Bal&ftadra \ Mr. Beveridge says 4 Lakhanpur 9 must be wrong and proposes 
to read 4 Lakhnur ’ (Tr. III. 881 note) but 4 Lakhanpur ’ still exists under 
that name and this spelling is quite correct. See Hutchinson and Vogel in 
the Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, VIII, (1918), No. 1, p. 49. 
VI. 130, l 8. On the 27th of the month [Rab'i II. 10031 Koka died a 
Lahore. 

“Koka” means ‘ foster-brother ’ and Akbar had several of them— all 
sons of his numerous nurses, wet and dry. The person who is meant and 
whose" name is left out must be S'iidat Ydr Koka. He died of dipsomania 
on the. 16th of Agar of the XXXIXth year, which began on 28th Jumadi, 
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II. 1002 H. and ended on 8th Rajab 1003. (A. N. III.656; Tr. 1006). 
There is some error in Faizi Sirhindi's chronology. He says (1. 18) that 
the thirty-ninth year began on 9th Rajab 1003 H., but according to the 
A. N. f the year which began on 9th Rajab 1003 H. was the fortieth. (Ill, 
667; Tr. 1023. See also B. D. V. 246 ; Smith, Akbar, 457). 

VI. 131, 1. 7. In his [the poet F aid's] early days , he and the author of 
this work had some connexion through using the same 
takhallus for their writings . 

This is obscurely, if not enigmatically, worded. Budauni clears up the 
matter. Abu-l-Fazl’s brother, the poet, and this Shaikh Ilahdad Sirhindi 
had, by some unhappy chance, chosen the identical noyn-de-plume, Faizi. 
The former therefore requested Sirhindi to give it up and assume some 
other pen-name. As the latter declined to do so, the former thought it 
best to alter his own to Fayyazi , so as to preclude the possibility of any 
confusion and also with a view to make it “ correspond with the gram- 
matical amplification ” as Budauni puts it, “of ‘ Allami , by which his 
younger brother, Abu-i-Fazl, was known . ” (E. D. Vol. V. 545; B., Text, 

III. 299, 1. 11). 

VI. 132, l. 18. His mother [of Prince Rustam , son of Prince Murad ] teas 
sister of Khan-i '‘Azam. 

The lady was the daughter , not the sister of ‘Aziz Koka, entitled 
Khan-i-‘Azam. She was married to Prince Murad in the 32nd year £995 A. 
H.) of Akbars reign. (A.N. III. 518; Tr. 791. See also im, Tr. 1. 326). She 
could not have been the sister of ‘Aziz, as Shamsu-d-din Muhammad 
Khan, the father of the Khan-i-‘Azam, was assassinated on 12th Rama- 
zan, 969 H. In other words, she would have been at least 37 years of age 
at this time in 1006 H., while her husband, Prince Murad, who was born 
in 978 H., (T. A. in E. D. V. 232), could have been only 29 years old. 

VI. 136,1. 6 On arriving at Gharkol , a submissive letter was received 
from Bahadur Khan. 

There is no such place as ‘ Gharkol * jfi. It is an error for 
‘Khargon* o/lrt*. (A. N. III. 768; Tr. 1148). It lies on the left bank 
of the Kundi, a tributary of the Narmada and is now the headquarters 
of Nimar district in the Indore State. (I. G. XV. 251). Constable, 31 C 
a. (See my note on Vol. III. 87, 1. 5 ante). Von Noer also speaks of it as 
* Gharkol’. (Akbar, Tr. II. 31). He must have been misled by Dowson’s 
Translation. Elsewhere, Faizi himself states that Prince Daniyal took 
leave of Akbar at Ghargon. [ Recte , Khargon]. (A. N. Ill, Tr. 1184 note). 
VI. 137, Z. 18. A dog who accompanied him set off in pursuit of ahare, 
bat the hare turned round and attacked the dog etc. 

This story is a folk-tale, which crops up in many places and is given 
as the reason for the selection of the sites of several other capitals, e. g. 
Aphilwad, {Mirat-i-Ahmadi y Pt. i. 31— Tr. in Bay ley, 25 ; Im, Tr., II. 
262), Haiwad (B. G. VIII, Kathiawar, 423), Kharakpur (J. A. S. B. XL. 
1871, p. 24), Rewa (J. G. 5. n.\ Bidar (Ind. Ant. XXVIII. 1899, p. 129) 
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and Vijayanagar. (Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 19). Mr. Sewell observes 
that “ a similar tale is told of the rise of almost every kingdom, principa- 
lity or large Zaminddri in Southern India.” (Ibid. Note). 

VI. 143, l. 11. Next day , Miyan Saiyid went round and looked after 
the construction of the trenches . 

The person meant is the author’s patron, Shaikh Farid, who was a 
Bukhari Saiyid. ‘ Miyan ’ is a title of respect used before the names of 
Saiyids and other persons of quality in Hindustan. Saiyid ‘Abdulla, the 
father of the famous King-makers, was generally known as Saiyid Miyan . 
(Madsh'~i J Jlamgiri, 227, 1. 4). 

Mr. Vincent Smith speaks of Shaikh Farid repeatedly as ‘ Shaikh 
Farid of Bukhara \ (Akbar, 318, 399, 493). This is not quite correct. The 
sobriquet merely means that he, was decended from some Saiyid, who 
had come to India from Bukhara in the old days. Shaikh Farid himself 
was really born in Dehli. Jahangir explicitly says so. (T. J. 65, 1. 6; Tr. I. 
137 ; see also Blochmann, Ain , Tr. I. 413). 

Borgaon, (1. 20), which is said to have been eight Kos from Asir, is 
now in Nimar district. It lies about twenty mBes north-west of Burhan- 
pur. Constable, 31 D a. 

VI. 145, l 1. The mine was exploded [at the siege of Ah madnaga?'} on 
the 20th Shahryur in the 45th year of the reign. 

Khaki Shirazi (205 infra) and Abu-1-Fazl give the date as 6th of 
Shahriuar (A. N. III. 775 ; Tr. 1159 = 100 ante ) and calculation shows that 
6th is correct. Faizi has just given the Hijri date as 18th Safar, 1009 A. H , 
which corresponds with 19th August 1600 A. C, (O. S.). 6th Shahrioar, 
[not ShahryH, was the 162nd day of the Ilahiyear, which began on 11th 
March 1600. Now 19th August was the 232nd day of the Julian year 1600 
and it synchronised exactly with 6th Shahrlvar Ilahi (704-162). (♦“*. must 
have been wrongly written for or which also occurs in some 
copies. 

VI. 146, l , 11. On the 17th Safar , the royal forces were admitted and 
the keys of the fortress of Asir were given up. 

Here also, the date is stated wrongly. Faizi has just stated (144, 1. 10 
f.f. ante ) that Ahmadnagar was surrendered on the 18th of Safar. Asir 
was taken several months after that event and Safar cannot possibly be 
right. Abu-1-Fazl gives the Ilahi date as 7th Bahman, which corresponds 
with 17th January (1601), as it is the 312th day from 1st Fravardin (11th 
March). Now 17th January 160 L synchronised with 22nd Rajab 1009 H. 

must have been miswritten for (See A. N. III. 780 ; Tr. 1169). j* 0 
is frequently confused with by careless copyists. As Faizi himself 
states that the siege of Asir commenced soon after the 4th of Ramazan 
(138 ante ) and also that it lasted for about eleven months (139 ante), 
Safar is manifestly wrong, A contemporary inscription in the Jama 
Masjid at Asirgarh gives the Hijri date corresponding to 17th or 18th 
January. (Ind. Ant. 1924, hill p. 40). Five lines lower down, Faizi 
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himself states that Abu-l-Fazl was appointed Chief Commander of the 
armies for the subjugation of the Dekkan, soon after the capitulation of 
Asir, on the 8th of Sh'aban and that on the 28th of Shawwal, the whole 
of the Dakhin, i. e. Khandesh and Malwa as well as Gujarat, were placed 
under Prinde Daniya], as the Emperor was returning to Agra. 

Mr. Vincent Smith asserts that Sirhindi’s dates are/ incredible’, ‘im- 
possible’ and ‘absurd*. He even accuses him of having muddled the 
chronology and given a 4 garbled account 5 of the events, Hoc. cit. 299), 
but the error is undoubtedly clerical or inadvertent. The charges of 
perfidy and treachery which he has preferred against Akbar have been 
fully and conclusively rebutted by Mr. C. H. Payne in his 4 Akbar and the 
Jesuits’ (251-8). 

VI. 151, l. 13. He heard the Emperor's command , 44 Bring Asad into the 
bath room , that I may cut him in pieces with my own 
hand!' 

The author uses the word 4 Ghuslkhana ’, which was not a 4 bath 
room’, but the Privy Council Chamber of the Emperor. “Behind these 
galleries, from which the Emperor is wont to look on at elephant-fights, 
lies the Audience Chamber, which is called the 4 Gussal-can.’ (De Laet, 
Tr. 40). The greatest nobles and the most privileged persons only were 
admitted to it. (Coryat in E. T. I. 279 ; see also Sir Thomas Roe, Embassy. 
Ed. Foster, I. 106, 202; Mundy, II. 2M; Bernier, Ed. Constable, 265, 361 ; 
Manucci, II. 361, 400). The mistake is committed again at 247, 1. 5 f.f., 421, 
1. 7 f.f. and 421 last line infra. 

VI. 152, l. 14 from foot. The King of Bijapur was also vexed that he 

had not received a direct cession of Gwalior. 
This 4 Gwalior 9 (?) is again mentioned at 163 infra. Dowson says he 
cannot identify the place. (. Ibid , note). C:ui it be meant for 4 Gawllgarh 
which had been captured by the Mughals in the 43rd year, 1006-7 H.f 
Abu-l-Fazl says that there was not a stronger fort than Gawai or Garwll, 
as he calls it, in Berar. (A.N. III. 744, 746=Tr. 1111, 1115). 

VI. 153, l. 4. Asad wore a badge , as a disciple of Akbar's 44 Divine 
Religion ”. The King [of Bijapur ] took it to examine it, 
and professing himself a disciple , declared he would 
keep it. 

This is an illuminating and significant allusion to the ‘Shast wa 
Shabih' which is mentioned in the Ain, (Tr. I. 165), A. N. (Text, III, 
354^=Tr. 520), Budauni (II. 338=Tr. 349; 404— Tr. 418) and Jahangir’s 
Tuzuk (28, 1. 16 ; Tr. I. 60-61), as the badge or insignia given to followers 
of Akbar’s New Religion. Students interested in the subject may refer to 
my Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, pp. 147-155, where it is 
discussed at some length. 

VI. 153, l . 14 from foot. The Prince also directed that 10000 rupees 

should be given to him , but he “ got only 2000 
muzaffaris,” 
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The Muzaffari was a silver coin, weighing about 110 grains, first struck 
by Muzaffar II. of Gujarat, who ruled from A. H. 917 to 932 (1511 to 
1526 A. C.). It weighed about 110 grains, but was valued at about two to 
the Akbari rupee, as the silver was about fourteen per cent below the 
Akbari standard. (Ain, Tr. I. 23; P. II. 138, 287=Briggs’ Tr. IV. 319). 
See my article on the Unpublished Coins of the Gujarat Saltanat in J.B, 
B. R. A. S. 1926, pp. 42-45. The meaning is that what Asad got was 
equivalent to only 1000 rupees instead of 10000. 

VI. 154, l 4 from foot. When [Shaikh Ahu-J-Fcrd) was killed at Sarai 

Bar dr , a dependency of Sir on], at prayer-time 
on Friday , 7th Rabm-l-aicwal 1010 H. 

This place has not been satisfactorily identified. I venture to suggest 
that it must be the Bar-ki-Serai, which is mentioned by Tavernier, in the 
itinerary of his journey from Narwar to Dholpur. He locates it at three 
Kos , about six miles, south of Antri, nine Kos north of Narwar and nine 
Kos south of Gwalior. (Travels, Tr. Ball, 1. 62). There is a place called Bar- 
ki-Serai, i.e. Serai of the Bar or Vad } i.e . Ficus India u still in existence 
at about 5i miles south of Antri. (I. A. p. cxvii). Lat. 25°-58£ / N., Long. 
78M0' E. Tieifenthaler says that Abu-1-Fazl was killed near a ferry of the 
Sindh river, at a place close to Dhumghat, about two leagues to the west of 
Dehala, which is ten leagues west of Datia. (1. 184 apud A.N. III.Tr. 1220 
Note). *This is in fair agreement with the situation of 4 Bar-ki-Serai \ as 
Datia is a few miles north-east of Narwar. The place is called * Sarai 
Banga, two stages from Gwalior, by 4 Inayatulla. (ante 107). ‘ Banr/a 7 may 
be an error for ‘ Bat Kd 7 or 4 Bar Ka 7 (Serai). Khaki Shlrazi says that 
Abu-1-Fazl was murdered at the Sarai Bar ( j\ tflj-), six Kos from 
Narwar on Friday the 4th of Rabi I. 1011 (MS. in the Mulla Firuz 
Library, folio 218 b). The place seems to be also called a Berks Serai , 
ten Kos from Gwaliar ” in the M aasir-i-J ahdngir i , from which extracts 
are translated in F. Gladwin’s History of Hindustan, (Ed. 1788, p. vii). 

The date of the assassination is given in the local Hindu chronicles 
of Bundelkhand as 9th Kartika V. S. 1660 (Silberrad in J. A. S. B. LXXI, 
(1902), p. 112)=4th October 1602. But this must be wrong. The date given 
by Asad— Friday, 7th Rab 4 iL 1011 IT. — corresponds to 15th August 1602 
O. S.but 15th August was a Sunday. In the Takmila of the A.N. (ante 107), 
it is 1st Shahrivar, [13th August]. In the recension used by Chalmers it is 
4th Rab‘i I and Noer and Smith think the latter must be correct. But 4th 
Rab‘iu-l-awwal Hisabi was 12th August, and a Thuisday. The correct 
date must be 4th Ruyyat or Hildli , if the week-day Friday is given 
rightly by Asad. 

VI. 155, l 20. Gopdl Das Nakta, 

Nakta looks like a nickname or epithet of revilement. In Gujarati 
and Hindi, it means ‘ cut-nosed 9 and secondarily, ; impudent/ ‘shameless/ 
Gopaldas appears to have been no favourite with the writer of this 
Diary, as he is afterwards stigmatised as ‘a wretched villain . 9 (156 infra). 
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An old officer of Babur and Humayun, named Jalalu-d-din Mahmud had 
a Turki by-name 4 Bujuk,’ which has the same signification, viz . 1 Cut-nose/ 
Bayazid Biyat, who had been at one time in Jalalu-d-din’s service, tells us 
that Mirza ‘Askari had the man’s nose cut or slit for using improper 
language on a certain occasion. ( A.N. Tr. 1. 413 Note). See alsoJ&id, II. 55= 
Tr. 85, where he is again mentioned. Such barbarous punishments were only 
too common in the old days. Khwaja Bhul, who had been sent with a 
message to Prince Salim, having spoken somewhat disrespectfully to His 
Highness, had the tip of his tongue — the peccant part — cut out by Akbar ’s 
orders. (A.N. III. 727 ; Tr. 1088). Jahangir takes great merit to himself for 
having prohibited, immediately after his accession, the cutting off of the 
noses and ears of criminals and for having himself taken a vow never 
to inflict such punishments on any one. (Waqi'at, 284 and 325 infra). 

VI. 158, l . 2. Shaikh Mustafa , governor of Kal aha gh. 

Kalabagh lies on the road from Sironj to Narwar. Tavernier makes 
it 23 Kos from Sironj, 17 from Sipri and 28 from Narwar. (Travels, 1. 
57-61). Pinch puts it at twenty Kos from Sironj. (B. T. I. 143). The real 
distance is about fifty miles [north of] Sironj. 

VI. 165, h 1. The unhappy Khwaja Amiru-d-din whose watch it was , 
came in sight. 

Bede, Amircu-d-din. (A.N. III. 474=Ti\ 715 ; Takmila , Text. III. 836= 
Tr. 1252). Jahangir also mentions him and says that very soon after his 
own accession, Aminu-d-din was appointed Yatish Begi, that is, Captain of 
the Watch, the post which he had held under Akbar. (T. J. 6, 15 ; Tr.1. 13, 
14 and note). He was the person who had been sent as envoy to Ahmad- 
nagar by Akbar. (T. A. in E. D. V. 460, 467). His original name was Mir 
Muhammad Amin. (B. II. 377, 1.11; Tr. II. 390). 

Ram Das, who also “ had a share in the misfortune ” (1. 7), was 
Raja Ram Das Kaehhwa, a great favourite of Akbar’s. (g. v. 170 infra). 

VI. 170, Z. 8. Saiyid Khan , who was connected tvith the royal 

house and descended from an ancient and illustrious 
Mughal family. 

This ‘Saiyid Khan’ was S‘aid Khan Chaghtai. The name is not 
-4- but He was strongly opposed to the proposed supersession of 
Salim on the ground that it was a flagrant violation of Chaghtai law and 
custom. As a descendant of Timur, he looked upon himself as a custodian 
or trustee responsible for the strict observance of the 4 Tara and Yasa. y 
( Ain , I. Tr. 331). Dr. Beni Prasad identifies Asad’s 4 Saiyid Khan ’ with 
‘Saiyid Khan Barha,’ whom he describes as 44 a scion of an ancient and 
illustrious Mughal family, connected with the Imperial House ’’(Jahangir, 
p. 73), but he must be mistaken, as the Barba Saiyids were not Chaghtais 
and not even Mughals. Nor were they related to 4 the royal house ’ by blood. 
S' aid Khan was the son of Y'aqub Beg, the son of Ibrahim Beg Chapuk, 
who was one of the Amirs of Babur and Humayun. (M.U. II. 403} see 
my note on IV. 366, 1. 3). 
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Murtaza Khan was Shaikh Farid Bukhari, who was given that title 
by Jahangir, as a reward for the defeat of Khusrav at Bhairowal, i e. 
Vairowal near Govindwal and Tarn Taran in Amritsar district. (T. J. 32, 
1. 8 f. f.— Tr. J. 69). Asad is giving him the title in anticipation. 

VI. 171, l. 10. Faro Beg came and made salutation. 

Becte , 4 Qara Beg’. He is the Qara Khan Turkman of the T. J. (8, 
1. 2— Tr. 1. 17 ; 33, 1. 27— Tr. I. 71). He had come to Akbar’s Court with 
Mirza Muzaffar Husain Safavi of Qandafyar in 1003 A.H. (B. 11.402— Tr. 
416; Jin , Tr. I. 313). Faizi Sirhindi also calls him Qara Beg. (138 ante ; 
see also the T. A. Text, 367, 1. 7 f.i), 

VI. 177, l. 16. Tie lighted upon the T dr tkh-i- Bahadur Shdhi , written 
by Sam Sultan Bahadur Gujarati, 

The real name of the author of this History was Hisam or Husam 
Khan Gujarati, not ‘Sam Sultan Bahadur \ The book is quoted fre- 
quently in the Zafar al Walih of Hajji Dabir, as well as in the Mirdt-i- 
Sikandari (Tr. Bayley, 279, 341, 350), the T- A. (3, 1.7; 635, 1.2) and 
4 Abdu-l-Haqq Dehlavi (484 infra). The author was the grandson of 
Mahfuz Khan, one of the ministers of Mahmud Begada and he himself 
was in the service of Bahadur Shah, in whose honour, it is called Tdrikh- 
i-Bahddur shdhi. (Z. W. Ed. Boss, II. Introduction, pp. xxvii-xxix). 

VI. 193j l. 10 from foot. Curious apartment. 

A similar tank, reservoir or 4 subaqueous chamber * is described in the 
A.N. III. 650— Ur. 1000; B. II. 265— Tr. 272 and the Tuzuk-i-J ahdngvri 
(73, 1. 3; Tr. I. 152), Jahangir says that the one which had been con- 
structed by Hakim ‘Ali in his father’s reign (1002 A. H.],i.e. the one 
described here by Nuru-l-Haqq, was in Lahor, That which he himself saw 
was in the same Hakim’s house in Agra. 

VI. 203, l. 12 from foot. He [Muzaffar Husain Mirza Safavi] had four 

sons , bahrdm , Sadar , Alfds and Tahmdsp 
Mirza . 

Two of the four names are incorrectly spelt. ‘ Sadar ’ is an error 
for ‘ Haidar*. He rose to great dignity under Shah Jahan and died in 
1041 A. H. The name of the third son was * Ah/as ’not Al/as ’. (A. N. III. 
836; Tr. 1238; Jim, Tr. I. 314; ‘ Amal-i- Salih, I 49, 1. 7 f. f.; Iloutsma, 
E. I. II. 24). The three brothers of Shah Tahmasp Safavi were named 
Alqds, Bahrain and Sam. (Gulbadan, H. N. 6S— Tr. 169). 

VI. 204, l. 14. In this year [1005-6 A. H=^42nd B. Y .], Mirza llustam, 
son of Prince Shah Murad , died at Lahore after a 
severe illness of six years and three months. 

There must be some muddlement here in the text or translation and 
the statement cannot be correct, (cf. 132 ante and my note there). The 
young prince died, according to Abu-l-Fazl, on the 9th of Azar of the 42nd 
year of the reign, (100 6 H.), after only three days’ illness , of some intestinal 
or gastric disorder. He was “ nine years, three months and five days ” old at 
the time, (A. N. III. 735, Tr. 1096-7). The of the Ms. must be an error 
75 
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Hid w hat the author wrote or meant to write was that the Prince “ died 
after a severe illness [at the age of] nine years and three months.” 

VI. 204, 1. 17. In 1006 A. H., the Emperor appointed liai Hardas to act 
as Minister conjointly with Khwdja Shamsu-d-din. 

The first name is generally written “ Patar Das” in the A. N., and the 
T. A. He was given the title of Rai Rayan by Akbar (160, 161 ante), and 
that of Rijn Vikramaj.it by Jahangir. He was really called ‘ Tappar Das’ . 
or ‘ Tirpur Das’, a short form pf Tripurari Das. (See my note on 287, 

1. 17 infra). In any case, * Hardas ’ is wrong. 

VI. 208, l. 8 from foot. In A. D. 1594, Firishta escorted the Princess 

Begam Sultana from Bijapur to Ahmadnagar, 
was present at her nuptials with Prince Danial 
and attended her as far as Burhanpur. 

The date is wrong and 1594 must be a slip for 1604. The marriage 
took place on the 9th of Tir of the 49th year of the reign=20th or 21st 
Jane 1604. (A. N. Continuation, III. 827, Tr. 1240). Firishta himself gives 
the date as Safar 1013 H. (I. 271, 1. 9 f. f.), which began on l&th June 
1604. Danial died according to the first of these contemporary authorities, 
on Saturday, 28th Shawwal ( Hisabi ) 1013 H. [Ibid. III. 837 ; Tr. 1254)= 
9th March 1605, which was a Saturday (Ind. Ephem.). Mr. Vincent 
Smith contends that the marriage took place in 1012 k .H. or about March 
1604, and that Danial died soon afterwards in April 1604 (Akbar, 331- 
2; 459), because De Laet puts his demise before Salim’s submission and 
arrest on 9th November 1604. But De Laet’s account of Akbar’s reign is 
a second-hand compilation and so full of blunders of all sorts, that he is 
hardly an authority on such a point. Firishta who was present at the 
marriage may be safely trusted to know better. He gives the year of 
Daoi&l’s marriage and death as 1013 H. in words and Khaki Shirazi, 
another contemporary author, who is, as Elliot states, “ very particular 
with regard to his dates”, also gives 1013. (MS. in the Mulla Firuz Li- 
brary, folio 218 b). 

VI. 210, l. 22. Such conscientious and excellent use has he [Fh'ishta] 
made of his predecessors, so entirely has he exhausted 
all the prominent facts mentioned by them, that they have 
been rendered almost useless. 

This amounts to saying that he has plundered older authors more 
thoroughly and shamelessly than others and has done them the additional 
injury of destroying their fame and reputation. Sir Henry Elliot’s very 
high estimate of F.’s compilation is not endorsed by other scholars. 
Ruvesty is never weary of denouncing Firishta as “ a mere copyist who 
follows the Tdbaqat-i- Akbar i so closely and slavishly, that not' only 
the poetical quotations, but the errors and slips also are appropriated.” 
He has also proved that “ wherever Nizamu-d-din has misread or mis- 
u&deastood the original authorities, this Dakhani author has done the 
MUM*” (T. N. Tr. 441, 631, 651, 653, 665, 667,697, 711, etc. notes). 
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Firishta’s work is really an adaptation of the Tdbaqvt with supple* 
menfcary material picked up in odd corners and not infrequently inter*- 
pointed without discrimination. Oriental writers rarely deal scrupu* 
lously with the intellectual property of their predecessors, but F, ofteit 
betrays great carelessness also in such appropriation or misappropriatioh 
of the fruits of other peoples’ labours. He adds, alters, takes away or muti* 
lates at his own sweet will and rarely troubles to give his reasons or cifcO 
his authority. Even Sir Wolseley Haig, who often follows him, admits 
that “ he was utterly devoid of the critical faculty, that he has made several 
glaring errors even in his Annals of the Deccan, which was his peculiar 
province, and that the value of his work is further impaired by His gross 
ignorance of geography.” (Iioutsma, E. I. II. 111). It must be also said that 
his crude guesses about the coinage of the Dehli Sultans have often involved 
Thomas and other numismatists in puzzlement and confusion, 

VI. 218, last line. The Rajas of Ujein , Gwaliar, Kalunjar , Caitauj, 
Dehli and Ajmir entered into a confederacy. 

Firishta’s glosses and embellishments are frequently misleading And 
this is one of them. The interpolation of Dehli and Ajmer in this cata- 
logue of Anandpal’s allies is an absurdity and an anachronism, as neither 
of these cities was in existence at this time (1008 A.C.). Dehli was founded 
only by Anangapala Tomar in 1052 A. C. The fact is stated in an inscrip- 
tion on the Iron Pillar in the Qutb. (I. G. XI. 238 ; Smith, E. I. 356). 
Ajmer was the creation of and named after A ja, Ajaya, or Ajayapals Gfaati* 
han, who flourished about 1100 A. C. and whose son Ano was alive in 115$ 
A.C. (Buhler inlnd. Ant. XXVI, (1897), p. 162; LG.V. 141).Thereis also 
no mention of the 30,000 Gakkhars in any of the earlier authorities* 

VI. 230, 7. 16. Two thousand elephants , three hundred gun-carriages and 
battering rams were included in the booty of the king . 

The words in the Text are OJu* J yy (I. 290, 1. 10). Mrs. 
Beveridge thinks that Babur’s Oj was a culverin or svriveh&un, 
weighing about fifteen or seventeen pounds only, but the term Appear 
to have been used for larger pieces of artillery also. Mirza Haidar AUtes 
that at the battle of Qanauj in 917 A. H., Humaytm had 700 Zarbzan, 
each throwing stone bails of 500 misqdls ’ weight (about five pouhds), 
(E. D. V. 131-2). A ‘ Zarbzan ’ is described by Faizi Sirhindi as a piece of 
artillery throwing a ball weighing from half a ser to two mans at l99 dnU. 
See also the Tarikh-i-Alfi in E. D. V. 175. But the existence of ally gftns 
in the days of Ahmad Shah Bahmani, who is the king referred to facte, i# 
exceedingly doubtful. See Briggs’ Note, 466 infra. 

VI, 232, l. 7 from foot Ahmad Shah [ Bahmani ] marched to reduce a 

rebellious Zemindar of Mahoor. 

This ‘ Mahoor 9 was a Sarkar in Berar. (3m, Tr. II. 230, 236). Tift 
town is situated four miles from the right bank of the Pam-GaOga ri 
about 98 miles S. S. E. from EllichpQr. Lat. l9°-50 / N., Long. 78°4y. E. ffh.) 
It to shown in the I. G. Atlas, PI. 40 C 2. Kullum, which is mentioned ^ 
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line 2, p. 233 infra, as possessing a diamond mine, was another Sarkar in 
Berar. Bight of its parganas belonged then to a GonJ Zemindar named 
Babjeo or Chanda, who had wrested the diamond mine of Biragarh [Rede, 
Wairagarh] only a short time before from another chief. (3m. Tr. II, 229, 
230, 232. See also T.J. Tr. II. 21 and note). Kallam or Kallamb is now in 
Wun district, Berar, and shown in Constable, 31 E a. 

VI. 236, L 13 from foot. A poet observes : 4 Roy alt ybefitteth not the de- 
stroyer of a parent , nor will the reign of such 
a wretch be long’ 

The poet is the great Nizami Ganjavi who says: — 

job* Aa A*> Aj I w A> Iw i j J A^ 

The couplet is quoted by Mirkhwand also in connection with the 
short-lived prosperity of royal parricides. (Browne, L. H. P. III. 377). 
Nizamu-d-dm Ahmad in his Chapter on Sultan Nasiru-d-din Khalji of 
Malwa(571, last line) and his copyist F. (II. 261, 1. 11) cite the saying as an 
argument of great weight. They urge in all seriousness, that as no parricide 
is known to have reigned for more than a year and Nasiru-d-din actually 
ruled for so long as eleven, he could not have been guilty of poisoning 
his father Ghiyasu-d-din, as he is said by many historians to have done! 
VI. 236, l. 9 from foot. Beny Ray recovered from his icoands, 

Sic in Briggs, but the CawnporeLith. of Firishta has (II. t 201-2). 
The X- A. calls him (476-7) and the Mirdt-i’Sikandari 

(ilj (Text. 114-5, Bayley’s Tr. 20S-9). He is called Patai Rawal in the 
Hindu accounts also and this must have been the sobriquet or designation 
by which he was popularly known. His real name was Jaysinha. ( Rds Mala , 
Reprint, 1924, pp. 315, 357, 358; B., G. 1. i. 246). (Beny) must be a 
misreading of Jfc Patai. 

VI. 243, l. 13. Akbar died at Agra on th * 23rd of Jumddu-l-awwal , 
A.H. 1014 , after a reign of fifty-two years. 

Neither of the. two averments is correct. Akbar died on the 12 th-18 th 
of Jumadi-l-ZMir, 1014— 4th Aban Ilahi, 50 R. Y., after a reign of less 
than fifty solar years or a little more than fifty-one lunar years. He reigned 
from 2nd Rab‘i II. 963 to 12th Jumadi II. 1014 H. The Hijri date given 
by this author corresponds with 12th Mihr Ildhi, on which the Emperor 
was seized with the illness which proved fatal after twenty-three days. 
(A. N. Cont. III. 840-=Tr. III. 1259). l Abdu-l-Baqi has mixed up the dates 
of the two events. 

VI. 280, L 12. / had neither heart nor head to think about the foul 
copies of my Memoirs. 

r’G* j+z (35B, 1. 11 f .1). 

“ My heart and head did not keep pace together [did not work in 
accord or unison with each other] and I was unable to pay personal atten- 
tion to the original Journals and Reports of Events ” The real meaning 
is that Jahangir was suffering from some ^nervous or cardiac disorder, 
which prevented him from preparing and writing out with his own hand, 
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summaries of the Court-Circulars and News-letters, from which his 
autobiography was compiled. As his own hands shook and trembled, he was 
obliged to get the work done byMu‘atamad Khan. Manucci describes the 
I Yaked as a “sort of Gazette or Mercury, containing the events of most 
importance. These News-letters are commonly read in the King’s presence 
by women of the Mahal... so that by this means he knows what is going 
on in his Kingdom.” (Storm, II. o3i). Muatamaa had been employed as 
a Waqia Navis so early as the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign. (T. J. 56, L 
8=Tr. I. 117 and Note). 

VI. 284, l, 2. On Thursday , the 8th J uwadu-s-sani, 1014 Hijra , (12th 
October 1005) I ascended the throne. 

8th, is an error for ^ 20th. Akbardied on Wednesday 12th- 
13th of Jumadi II. (115 and 2 IS ante). Jahangir ascended the throne eight 
days later on Thursday, the 20th (24th October, 1605 0. S. See my Histo- 
rical Studies, p. 268, and the authorities quoted there. 

VI. 284, 1 . 12. The. freight of it [the golden chain] was four Hindustani 
Mans, equal to thirty tiro Mans of ( Irak. 

This Hindustani Man must be the Man established by Akbar, which 
was equivalent to about r :5 English pounds avoirdupois. The Man of ‘Iraq 
must have therefore weighed about 7 lbs., which corresponds fairly well 
with the Man known as the TabrTzi. (Yule H.J. s.v. Maund). At 304 
infra , 5&0 Hindustani Mans are equated with 40J0 Mans of Vihyat , i e. 
Persia, which gives the same ratio. 

VI. 286, l 28. T he. attend ants upon the female apartments of my father 
icere advanced . . . from ten to twelve , or ten to twenty, 

^jjj{ O i*‘ O j| Jj* o \ jj LJo ji j 

(‘Aligarh Text, 5, 1. 2). The increments relate not to the allowances of the 
‘attendants ’ in the Harem, but to the allowances or pensions of “ the cur- 
tained ones in the Pavilion of Chastity,” i. e. the numerous ladies who 
were regarded as the wives of Akbar anu other females related to the 
Imperial family. The persons who received the new Emperor’s bounty 
and were so graciously treated were the ladies, not their ‘attendants.’ 

VI. 287, l. 14. The £ tola ( silver coin) [was called J Aishyari, 

Rede, as in the Text, (5, 1. 14). The denomination NOari is in- 
scribed on some of the quarter-rupees themselves and is derived from the 
fact that they were used for i. e. for scattering among the people dur- 
ing the progresses of the Emperor and on Festivals and other ceremonial 
occasions at Court. (See my Historical Studies, 177-185). 

VI. 287, l. 17. Har Das licit , who had received from my father , the title 
of Ray Ray an, and from me that of Raja Bikramdjlt . . . 
teas made Commandant of artillery. 
c Blr Das in the Text, 9, last line, but Tapar Das in the 

Iqbal Ndma. He is called Patar Das by A. F. and Nizam u-d-din, but the 
correct form appears to have been ‘Tapar Das’ and he is so called by 
Ralph Fitch, who saw him at Patna in 1586. '* He that is chief here* under 
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the King, is ”, be writes, “ Tipperdas and is of great account among 
the people”. (E.T. I. 24; Ry ley, Ralph Fitch, 110). He is mentioned as 
‘Tirpnr Kshattri’ repeatedly, in the local chronicle of Bundelkhand, 
translated by Mr. Silberrad in J. A. S. B. LXXI. 1902, pp. 112-3. The 
Sanskrit form is probably * Tripurari Das ’ ' Servant of Tripurari ’ (Ene- 
my of Tripnr), one of the epithets of Shiva or Mahadeva, ( Vishnu Puran, 
Tr. Wilson, Ed. Hall. V. Pt. i. 118). 

VI. 287, l. 21. He had directions to keep 50000 gunners and 3000 gun- 
carriages alicays in a state of readiness. 

w)jT * |j I 3 3 j J ^ f ■> 

«H t »»U ) (10, 1. 2). The or ‘Artillery of the Stirrup ’ 

consisted of a number of “light guns which accompanied the Emperor 
in all his marches and progresses and were ranged in front of the tents 
and fired a volley, the moment he arrived in camp.” (Bernier, Travels, 
Ed. Constable, 217, 218, 363). Manucci also speaks of the ‘ light artillery * 
which was placed round the tents of Aurangzeb in every camping gronnd, 
but he states that it consisted of only one hundred field pieces, each drawn 
by two horses. (Storia, II. 69). Q-emelli Careri, who visited Aurangzeb’s 
camp at Galgala in 1695, estimates the number of light guns which he saw 
at “ sixty or seventy, each drawn by two horses.” (Travels, in Churchill’s 
Voyages, IV. 220, 222, 235, 236). Jahangir’s '50000 gunners apd 3000 
guns ’ are such monstrous and staggering departures from these modest 
figures, that one cannot but suspect some error in the text. The Emperor 
is rarely guilty of exaggeration himself and it is not unlikely that he 
wrote or meant to write * 5000 gunners and 300 guns The phrase ‘ Artil- 
lery of the Stirrup,’ is derived from Kikdb, which literally means ‘ stir- 
rup ’, but is used as a figurative expression for the Emperor’s immediate 
entourage when on a journey. (Irvine, A. I. M. 134). 

VI. 290, l. 4 from foot. As I had removed the practice of levying 

transit duties , which amounted to many Krors 
of rupees. 

jl o~ £ < -3 j** jibU The word ‘ rupees ’ is an 

interpolation and there is nothing corresponding to it in the Text (21, 1. 
4 f. f.). Jahangir probably means Dams, as it is explicitly stated a few 
lines lower down, that the Sairjihdt [miscellaneous taxes] of Kabnl yield- 
ed one Kror and twenty-three laks of Dams. (p. 291 infra). As the total 
revenue of the Mughal Empire under Jahangir was about sixteen Krors of 
rupees, it is not likely that the realisations from the “ Zakat ” alone amount- 
ed to several Krors of that monetary unit. 

VI. 291, l. 9 from foot. When I obtained the sovereignty, T confined 

(girifta) him [Prince Khusrav ] and quieted 
my doubts and apprehensions. 

Jahangir does not appear to have confined or imprisoned Khusrav 
until after his overt treason and rebellion. What the Emperor really says 
or complains of here is that he “ found Khusrav straitened at heart 
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and gloomy (haunted by fear and terror) J-’-y* s A»l£ 

(24, 1. 11). Cf. also infra 338, where Jahangir laments, in the diary of the 
Ninth year, that Khusrav continued to be “ sad and downcast,” Jjl* 
(128, 1. 7), even after receiving so many tokens of his paternal affection 
and regard. The “ doubts and apprehensions” were not in Jahangir’s heart 
but in Khusrav ’s. 

VI. 291, l. 4 from foot. On the night of the 20thofZi-l-Hijja,[Khus - 

rav fled]. 

The dating throughout this account of Khusrav’s revolt is confused 
and inconsistent. We have 20th here, but 2nd Zi-l-Hijja at 295, 1. 6 infra. 
The 20th should be 8th, and the 2nd should be 10th, not fJ J , as in the 
Text. (24, 1. 14 and 26, 1. 3 f.f.). A few lines lower down, the Emperor is said 
to have reached Dehli on the 13th’ of Zil-Hijja. The I.N. gives the date of 
Khusrav’s flight correctly as 8th Zi-l-Hijja, (9, 1. 3), i. e. 5th April, 
1606, Old Style. According to the contemporary Jesuit reports quoted in 
Du Jarric, Khusrav fled on the 15th of April, but this is the New Style 
date. 

VI. 292, l 15. He [the Amiru-l-U mar a] .... is envious of his peers , God 
forbid lest he should be malicious and destroy him ! 

Jljlj ^ P ^ ) y J j (24, 1. 5 f.f.). The real 

meaning is again turned topsy-turvy. The Amiru-l-Umara was the Em- 
perors* favourite and he was not envious of his peers, but tlmj were envious 
of him. What Jahangir was afraid of was that the other Amirs would 
conspire against him and compass his ruin out of envy. 

VI. 294, l 15. From time to time her mind wandered , and her father and 
brothers all agreed in telling me she teas insane. 

Not so. The real meaning is that “ the tendency to insanity was 
hereditary and her father and her brothers had all at one time manifest- 
ed signs of insanity.** Af* m Mj 1 ^ A9m O'J 

b U 4 J* (26, 1. 10). Khusrav’s mother was the daugh- 
ter of Bhagwandas, whose attempt to commit suicide is mentioned by B. 
(II. 353=Tr. 384) and A. F. (A. N. III. 492=Tr. 745). Her brother 
Partab [Pratap] Sinha, the son of Bhagwandls had also tried to kill him- 
self and put a dagger to his throat. (A. N. III. 744—Tr. 1111). Elsewhere, 
Jahangir records the fact that her nephews, Bhau Sinha, Jagat Sinha and 
Maha Sinha were dipsomaniacs and all died of drink. (337, 1. 21 Tr. II. 
218 ). 

VI. 295, l. 6. I halted at Hindah 

Recto, ‘ Hodal *, as in the Text. (26, L 5 f.f.). For Palol (L 19) read 
* Pal wal \ Delete 4 Ramazan * on 1. 23. It is not in the Text and is an 
obvious blunder, as Khusrav fled on the 8th of Zi-l-Hijja. Hodal is about 
seventy miles north of Agra (Seeley, B. 1. 19 ; Chihar Gulshan in I. A. 
xcviii) and sixty miles south of Dehli. Lat. 27 -S3 7 N., Long. 77 *26 / E* 
(Th.). Pal wal lies about 18 miles north of Hodal (Seeley, R. L 19) and 41 
miles south of Dehli (Th.). Narila (1. 24) lies about 16 miles north-west of 
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Dehli. (I. A. xcviii). All these places are now stations on the N. W. Railway. 

VI. 296, Z. 11 from foot. At Aloda, I sent Abul Bani Uzbek to the 

support of Shaikh Farid . 

The name of this man is variously written in the text itself as 
' (12, 1. 3), (28, 1. 5 f. f.), and It Is in the LN- 

(47, 1. 15), and Abu-l-Baqi in the A. N. (III. 820— Tr. 1231). ‘Abul Bey ’ 
may be the correct form, as Hawkins mentions ‘Abul-bey ’ as one of the 
twenty-two Amirs, who were Commanders of Three Thousand, when 
he was at the Mughal Court in 1609-11 A. C. (E. T. I. 99). 

‘ Aloda J is a mistranscription of ‘ Abaca’, eighteen miles north-wes 
of Ambala, on the road from Dehli to Lahore. Shihab id (L 23) is 16 miles 
south of Ambala. ( Chihar Gulshdn in I. A. cxix). Constable, 25 B b. 

VI. 297, l. 4 from foot. [The news reached me], in the garden ofAghd 

Kali 

The text reads ‘ Sarai of Qizi ‘Ali\ (29, 1. 10 f. f.). The spurious 
Memoirs or Tarikh-i-Saiim Shahi also call the place by the i:ame name, 
(265 ante), which must be correct. Qizi ‘Ali was one of the ministers of 
Akbar. See my note on IV. 389, 1. 8 f. f. 

VI. 299, 1. 17. On the 28th , my camp rested at Johan , seven Kos from 
Lahore. 

Jl;r^ (Jaipal) in the Text. (31, 1. 6). Mr. Beveridge and Dr. Beni Prasad 
leave this place unidentified. I suggest that it is Chabhal , a village about 12 
miles south of Lahore, where there is a branch Post Office. It lies about 
eight miles west of Tarn Taran, while Govindwa], the preceding stage (293, 
1. 13 ante) is 14 miles south of Tarn Tfiran. ‘ I3/mrowai,’ the place where 
the battle was fought, is the ‘ Fmrowal ’ of Constable’s Atlas, 25 A b, 
It is a village on the Beas in the Tarn Taran Tahiti of Amritsar district. 
Lat. 31°-25 / N. : Long. 75°-10' E. (f. G. 6. n,). 

VI. 302, l. 16. I passed Sunday , the 19th of Far war din, which was the 
day of the Sun y s entry into Aries in that garden. 

*y j:' & h jij (43, 1. 3 f.f.). 

The day of the Sun’s entry into Aries is the first day of Fravardin. 
Aries is the sign of his or ‘ House of Honour’ and he attains his 
4 culmination’ or 4 exaltation ’ in the 19th degree of that sign, i. e.ou the 
19th day of the month called Fravardin. (B. II. 309— Tr. II. 319). The 
Nauruz festival lasted for nineteen days from Roz Hormazd the 1st, to 
Roz Fravardin, the 19th of Mah Fravardin and the Jashn or Great Feast 
was celebrated on the 19th day. [Am, Tr. I. 276). 

VI. 303, l . 7. Sikandar Mai , the jagirdar of the pargana. 

The second name is given as Of* (Mu‘m) in the Text (14, L 12), which 
may be the short form of M’uinu-d-din, but if ‘Mai ’ or 4 Main ’ is correct, 
he may have belonged to the Main tribe, a branch of the Bhattis, who were 
converted to Islam in the fourteenth century. 4 Chandwala’ is written 
Mr. Beveridge (Tr. I. 91 note) suggests that it may be Jandiala of the 
I. G, (Vil. 137), which is in Amritsar, but a glance at the map must show 
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that the suggestion is untenable, as it does not lie on Jahangir’s route 
from Labor to Kabul. This Chandwala must be a few miles south-east of 
Hafizabad in Gujranwiila. The name of the Krori of Hafizabad was Mir 
Qizoamu-d-din (Text, 44, 1. IB), not Kiramu-d-din. Mir Qimamu-d-din is 
again mentioned. (T. J. 323, 1. 25=Tr. II. 192). 

VI. 305, l. 19. Darahlar which joins the Behat nt the village of Shahabu- 
dinphr is the best of all the streams [in Kashmir}. 
Shihabu-d dinpur lies at the junction of the Sind and the Behat (or 
Jhelum) and is a Fraydg or Tb'tha (Holy place) on that account. It is 
now called Sbadipur and lies about nine miles north-west of Srinagar. 
Constable, 25 A a. 

‘Darahlar’ really means “the valley (*; •>) of the ‘ Lar ’ river.” The 
name of the river which joins the Behat (i.e. Jhelum) at Shihabu-d-dinpur 
is Lar. It is also called the Sind. Jahangir’s visit to the valley of the Lar 
is recorded in his diary of the XVth year. (314, 1. 8 f.f.— Tr. II. 1<6. Seo 
also Text, 347, 1. l2^=Tr. II. 238). 

VI. 306, l. 10. It is said that he [Zainu-l- Abidin] passed many periods 
of forty days in this place. 

The word in the original is the Persian synonym of which is 


dy, the period of forty days during which he remained in strict solitude 
as well as silence and fasted. (Herklots, loc. cit. 1 .4). Ghilla is also used 
for the place where a Saint has performed the penance. The traditional 
scene of the forty days’ fast of St. John the Baptist near Jericho is still 
known as 1 Quarantina’. (Panshawe, D. P. P« 280). 

VI. 306, l. 24. The King is said to have performed many such miracles 
and he could assume any form he liked. 

O-h ^ & x -.£? (4b, 1- 14). “They say that he had 

also thoroughly mastered the art of separating the body from the soul 
[or the soul from the body]’'. Abu-l-Fazl states that" Zainu-l- Abidin was 
credited with the power of divesting himself of his corporeal form. [Am, 
Tr. II. 388). The T. A. also uses the phrase O-h ^ and tells a^story of a 
Jogi having once transferred his own soul to the body of the Sultan and 
brought him back to life, when he was on the point of death, (lext, Wi--k 
P. repeats the tale. (II, 345). There are numerous references to this power 
or gift of projecting the individual soul into space and of < even effecting a 
temporary lodgment in another corporeal tenement in in u 1 era are 
and folk-lore. Stories of the ‘ double ’ or * wraith ’ of a dead or dying per- 
son having been seen at the moment of death by friends or relatives living 
at a distance are related in many old books on t e i ig i 
as well as recent works on telepathy and spiritualism. 

VI. 307, 1 6 from foot. The amount is 16. 10,00,000 dams which is 34 25000 

rupees - -or 1,21,75,000 Khams of luran. 

The correct equivalent in Rupees is 40,25,000 as it is given in the 
text (47 1 I) Forty dams went to the rupee, f he sum in Khams is also 
Si b, 1,20,75,000. no, 1.21.75.000. Tto. 
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Khanis went to the Rupee. The total cost of the erection of the fortress is 
’stated differently in the Tarikh-i-Daudi at E. D. IV. 419 n., q.v. my note. 
Vi. 308, l. 1. [From Tillah ], I marched to the village of Ehakra. 

Mr. G. P. Tate agrees with Blochmann in identifying ‘Bhakra' with 
4 Bakrala \ He observes that “ the winding bed of the Bakrala river be- 
tween the villages of Bakrala and Dharaek was the road by which, for 
countless centuries, invading armies had entered and left the Punjab, when 
they did not use the Nilab-Bhera route ” (J. R. A. S. 1909, pp. 168-9). The 
Agra and Calcutta Gazetteer (Ed. 1842) places Bakrala at twenty miles 1 
distance from Rhotas. (I. A. p. cii.). Hatya (1. 13) is mentioned in Finchs 
itinerary from Labor to Kabul; Lahor to Rhotas, 78 Kos , Hatya, 15 K., 
Pukka, 4 K, Rawalpindi, 14 K., Kalapani, 15 Hasanabdal, 4. (E. T. I. 
168). Hati, the Gakkhar Chief, after whom Hatya is called, is mentioned 
by Babur. (B. N. 389-90; E. D. IV. 235-7). 

VI. 310, l. 18. On this march , there occurs a hill called Margalla. Mar 
in Hindi , signifies 4 to rob on the highway 9 and galla, ‘ a 
caravan \ 

This derivation is almost as apocryphal as another put forward by Cun- 
ningham, from gala , throat, and Mama , to cut, decollate. The English an- 
tiquarian connects the name of the place with the local legend of ‘ Sir Kap 9 
— the Buddhist Jdtaka or tale about ‘the Enlightened One* having offered 
his head here to save the life of a man or a starving tigress and her seven 
cubs. (A.G. I. Ed. 1871, p. 111). Jahangir associates it with brigandage 
and highway robbery. The name is written by Alberuni as ‘Marikala* 
(Sachau’s Tr. I. 302) and ‘ Marigala ’ {Ibid. II. 8). ‘Gala' occurs as a suffix 
in other toponyms also, e. g. Biramgala, which is the ‘Bhaira \gala, 9 of the 
Rajataringini . 

VI. 315, l 7 from foot. Khwdja Kuraishi,thedlwm of Prince Khurram . 

Rede, ‘ Waisi’ as in the Text. (58, 1. 11 f.f.). See also the Iqbalnarna 
(28, 1. 6 f.f.). He is the ‘ Godzia Vehees 9 of De Laet (Tr. Hoyland, 178) and 
is again mentioned as Khwaja Waisi by Jahangir himself. (T. J. 283, 1. f.f. ; 
Tr. II. 113). See also I'm (Tr. I. 433, 464) and A. N. (III. Tr. 1151). 

VI. 318, i. 16. Isaf Khan presented me with a ruby seven tanks in 
weight , 

The ‘Tank’ is defined in the dictionaries in many different ways, 
butp have shown elsewhere that the Jewellers’ and Goldsmiths’ ‘ Tank ’ of 
Akbar and Jahangir weighed about 63 grains. During the last decade of 
his reign, Akbar struck a new denomination in copper called Tanki , 
specimens of which are now very rare and eagerly sought for by collectors. 
See my paper on the subject in Num. Supp. No. XXVII to the J. A. S.B. 
1916, pp. 138-140 and H. S. M. N. 102-114. 

VI. 321, h 9. When Afzal Khan ... was about to march to Gorakpur , 

which lies about sixty Kos distance from Patna . 

An error for ‘Kharakpur’, though the text also reads ‘Gorakhpur’. 
(83, 1, 8 if.) and the Iqb. Nam. agrees with it. (42, 1. 16), ‘Kharakpur* 
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must be correct, as Jahangir states that soon after Afzal Khan was 
appointed Subadar of Bihar, the jagir of Sangram, the Raja of Kharak- 
pur , was assigned to Afzal Khan for a year. (T. J. 68, 1. 6; 70, 1. l=Tr. 
I. 143; 146). Sangram had revolted and been killed in a battle with 
Jahangir Quli Khan, the former governor of Bihlr. (T. J. 39, 1. 10 f.f.= 
Tr. I. 83). Kharakpur is about thirty miles south of Monghyr and was in 
Afzal Khan’s jurisdiction, as it was in the Saba of Bihar. Gorakhpur was 
in Oudh. Patna is in Lat. 25°-35 / N.; Long. 85°-15 / E. N. ; Gorakhpur in 
Lat. 26°-42 / N. ; Long. 83°-23 / E. This implies a map-distance of about 
150 miles, and a road-distance of about 200, which is greatly in excess of 
60 Kos. 

VI. 321, 1. 12. He placed the foH and the city in charge of Shaikh Bana • 
rasi. 

This man’s real name is not given by Jahangir, but it is written in the 
Compendium of Khaki Shlrazi (20o ante) and the Iqb. Nam. (42, 1.5 f.f.), 
as Husain. He must he the Shaikhzada Gosala Banarasi, who is the butt of 
Budauni’s biting comment and about whose morals he relates a scandalous 
story. He is said to have been a disciple of the 4 New Faith ’ and appoint- 
ed Krori of Ban Iras, through the influence of its great hierophant, Abu- 
1-Fazl. (B. II. 401; Tr. 419-20). This accounts for the sobriquet ‘BanarasL’ 
‘Gosala’ in Persian means ‘Calf’ and secondarily ‘ a fool or coward’ and 
looks like a vilipending niek-name coined by Budauni. 

VI. 321, l 16. A turbulent person of Cch , by name Kutb , came into 

the territory of Ujjainiya , which lies near Patna. 
i Ujjainiya ’ (or Uchina) is not the designation of a place, but of a 
ruling dynasty. The territory referred to is that of Bhojpur or Jagdish- 
pur, which was ruled at this time by the Ujjainiya Rajas. They were so 
called, because they claimed to be descended from the Pramara Rajas of 
Dhar and Ujjain. Their capital, Bhojpur, was named after the renowned 
King, poet and patron of poets, Bhoj Pramara of Dhar. GMoehinann, 
Ain, Tr. I. 513 note). Bayazid Biyat states that Gajpati, <r.^ 1 l H-> the 
Ujjainiya Raja, held Bhojpur and Bihiya in Jagir. (J. A. S. B. (1898), 
LXVII. p. 315). Dr. Beni Prasad speaks of Qutb, the 4 pseudo Khusrav * 
u as an obscure Muslim youth of Ujjaini in Bihar (Jahangir, 167), but 
there is no such place as ‘Ujjaini’ anywhere in that province. Khaki 
Shlrazi states, just as Jahangir does here, that Qutb was born at Uch in 

Multan. (205 infra). 

VI. 321, l. 7 from foot. As his eyes had been branded m times gone oy % 

he told those people that when he was in prison , 
hot cups had been laid upon his eyes , which had 
left that mark . 

The man was an undoubted impostor, but the allegation ascribed to 
him would point to a popular belief that Khusrar been blinded m 
this manner. Texeira says that this peculiar method of blinding was 
practised by the ruling family of Hormuz and that fifteen princes of thft 
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royal line who had been thus deprived of sight were imprisoned in the 
fort in his time. (Whiteway, Rise of the Portuguese Power in India, 165 
note). See my note on 448, 1. 10 f. f. infra). 

VI. 322, l. 5 from foot. Shaikh Banarasi , Ghiyas Rihdni and the other 

officers , were brought to Agra . 

‘ Zain Khani ’ not 4 Raihani * in the Text (84, 1. 6 f.f.). He is so call- 
ed by Dowson himself. (321,1. 12 ante). He was probably a dependent, 
protege or connection of Zain Khan Koka, to whom two of Jahangir’s 
wives were related. In the translation from Khaki Shirazi (206 ante), the 
personal name is printed as 7/iyas, but this must be an error for Ghiyas. 
He is called (Jhiyas Beg in the Iqb . Ncim. also. (42, 1. 5 f.f.). Hawkins 
says that he was an eye-witness of the punishment inflicted by Jahangir 
upon the eight cowardly captains of the town. (Voyages in E. T. I. 113). 
VI. 323, l 13 from foot. [Khan Johan said in his letter ], “ Either con- 
firm him [Khan-i-Khanan] in the command , 
or recall him to Court and appoint me ”. 

The real point is not brought out clearly in the translation. The alter- 
native was not confirmation or recall, but investment with absolute autho- 
rity or recall, Oj 1 \ ^ I ^ 3^. jk. \j ^ (86, 

1, 10 f.f.). “ Either this task (or duty) should be again assigned to him with 
absolute authority (or supreme control of affairs, not, as hitherto, in subor- 
dination to Prince Parviz) or he should be recalled to Court”. Khan Jahan 
reported that the ill-success was due to division of authority and his advice 
was that either the Khan-i-Khanan should be placed in sole charge with 
untrammelled authority or removed and Khan Jahan himself appointed 
as general-in-chief with full powers. (See also Iqb . Nam. 45). His real 
point was that Parviz should be removed and the command entrusted 
either to the Khan-i-Khanan or to himself, but, in either case , with full 
potoers. Khan-i-Khanan had been formerly Chief Commander in the Dek- 
kan. When Jahangir afterwards set Prince Parviz above him, things went 
wrong, because his amour propr e had been hurt. Khan Jahan also felt that 
the Prince’s presence was more of a hindrance than a help. 

VI. 325, l. 6 from foot. [I ordered them] not to give the Amirs and 

Sardars serving under them the annoyance 
of their own chair or of requiring obeisance 
to the chair. 

pLs ) Sy* } \y\ \ (LOO, 1. 9). “ Annoyance 

of their own chair,” has scarcely any meaning. “ They should not require or 
force the Amirs and Commanders who were sent [from the Imperial 
Court] to assist them [as auxiliaries on special duty or in emergencies], to 
mount guard or make obeisance to themselves, [as] those Amirs and Com- 
manders used to do to the Emperor, when mounting guard at Court]. 
£& here does not mean ‘ chair’, but ‘ mounting guard, doing sentry duty 
as in the Emperor’s palace \ Abu-1-Fazl enables us to understand what 
Jahangir means; “One of the occurrences [of the 20th year of Akb&r*9 
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reign] was the establishment of seven watches ( Chaukis ) All the 

servants who held office in the Court were distributed into seven divi- 
sions, each of which was to be on guard for twenty-four hours. One of 
the grandees was appointed to command each division, so that he might 
superintend everything.” (A. N. III. 146— Tr. 207-8). The grandees or 
nobles had to do duty by turns with their contingents at the palace-gate 
once a week. The rules are recorded in the Ain . (Tr. I. 257). 


Vi. 325, l 2 from foot. [They icere] not to forcibly impose Musalman 

burdens (taklif-i-Musalmani) on any one. 

What are 1 Musalman burdens 5 ? means ’ force, pressure, com- 
pulsion 5 and the real meaning here is that they were ‘ not to force the 
profession of Islam upon any one \ i.e< they were not to compel any one to 
become a Musalman. i Musalmani 5 is used euphemistically in Hindustani 
for * Circumcision \ Taklif-i-Musalmani signifies ‘ compulsory circumci- 
sion \ The synonymous phrase, j — is used in the same sense in 

Firishta. (Life of Sayyid Sadru-d-din Raju-i-Qattal, Text, II. 417, 1. 2 


f. f.). 

VI. 326, /. 2. [They were] not to trouble the singers and musicians to 
give chairs after the manner of a darbdr . 
juiAj vJlKt b 3 (100, 1. 12). “ They 

should not compel the musicians to put in Chauki , i. e . attendance [by 
turns, in their courts,] as is customary at the Imperial Court William 
Finch tells us that the dancing girls of Agra had “ to attend, as their 
several turns come every seventh day, that they may be ready when the 
King or his women shall please to call any of them, to sing and dance 
in his Moholl.” (E. T. I. 183). See also Manrique, II. 161. 

VI. 326, L 5. When they presented a horse or elephant to any wan...... 

they icere not to require obeisance from him with a horse's 
bridle or an elephant's goad placed upon his back. 

This refers to a strange observance of the old Mongol Code of Court- 
etiquette, which was enforced by the Timuride Lmperors of Dehli. The 
explanation is provided by a European writer. He tells us that Kettle 
drams and the right to play them were great favours which were bestowed 
by the Mughal Emperors only on officers of the rank of 2000 Suwar or 

upwards ...The drums, when granted, were placed on the recipient 

and thus accoutred, he had to do homage for them in the public audience 
hall But when these favours were conferred upon Lord Lake soon 
after his' great victory in 1803, “two small drums of silver were hung 
round his neck and struck a few times.” (Thorne, Memoirs of the War 
in India’, 180B-6, Ed. 1848, p. 356 ; Irvine, A. I. M. p.30). Similarly, when 
a horse or elephant was presented to any one by the Emperor, the donee 
was bound to make obeisance ( taslim ) by way ol t an is, wi a one tu 
bridle or elephant’s goad on his own back. Jahangir now strictly forbade 
governors of provinces to arrogate to themselves or usurp this peculiar 

privilege of Royalty. 
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VI. 326, l. 9. [They were] not to place their seals upon letters address- 
ed to royal servants. 

*J. Jt * 3 (100, 1. 15). “ And if they have to write 

letters to them [the Emperor’s own servants], they were not to put their 
seals on the front ( lit face) of the letter ” as the latter were not their infe- 
riors. (See Jin, Book II. Chap. XII on the Order of the Seals. Tr. I. 163 
and my note on E. D. IV. 378, 1. 20). 

VI. 331, l 3. Certain political considerations induced me to depute 
him [Muqarrab Khan ] to the sea-port town of Goa to visit 
the Wazir or ruler of that place . 

Dowson suggests that the right reading must be ‘ Goga ’ i.e . Ghogha, as 
tk Goa was much beyond Muqarrab Khan’s jurisdiction, whereas Goga 
was in it.’’ But it is explicitly stated in the text that he was commanded 
to go to ‘ Goda \ Recte Goica. <£jIJ3 3 jJ** & f ^ 

* c*~\ • 3 / & \j (105, 1.3). Here Waziri or Vazri is a miswriting or 

factitious meaning-making of the Portuguese Vicerei, Viceroy. Abul-Fazl 
speaks of the Viceroy of Goa as ^3 jj (A. N. I. 145, Tr. 323). Hajji Dabir 
spells the designation as Bizray or Bizri . (Z.W. 282, 1 . 2). Jahangir 
himself records with satisfaction at 340 infra the defeat of the Portu- 
guese Warzi’s {Recte, Wazri’s) or Viceroy’s fleet at Surat. 

Muqarrab Khan’s visit to Goa is mentioned in the Portuguese ac- 
counts also, in which it is stated that he was accompanied by the Jesuit 
Pinheiro. We know from these sources that Muqarrab left Agra in Septem- 
ber 1607 A.C. Though the orders for his recall had been issued by Jahangir 
in 1610, he appears to have returned only now in 1612—1021 H. (V. Smith. 
O. H. I. 380; Foster, E. T. I. 88 note). 

VI. 332 , 1 . 8. I put the taka, on the forehead of Dalpat with my Royal 
hands. 

The text reads Dallp ^ (106, 1. 19), and Mr. Beveridge has 
followed it. (Tr. I. 218). But the real name was Dalpat. (Tod, A. A. R. II. 
1135 note; Erskine, Gazetteer of Rajputana, III A. 319 and III, B. 83; 
Jin , Tr. I. 859; Duff, C. I. 277). 

VI. 332, l. 13. Lakhmi Chand was son of Raja Rdi {of Kamaun) . 

The father’s name is printed in the text as -Pjl 4 Udar ’, (106, 1. 7 f.f.), 
for which read Radar, i. e. Rudrachand, ( q . v. B. II. 365—Tr. 377 ; E. D. V. 
511; A. N. III. 633; Tr. 812, 735, 818; Duff, C. I. 281). 

VI. 335, l 11. Then they [the rulers of Chitor] took the title of ' Rup \ 

1 handsome instead of Raja. 

A&l* *y. yj* )j j (122, 1. 14). “ Instead of Raj&, 

they made 4 Rawal ’ a part of their name or title ”. * Rup ’ must be an error 
for ‘ Rawal “ The Chief of the State (of Mewar),” Abu-1-Fazl writes, 
“ was formerly called Rawal, but for a long time past has been known as 
Rana.” ( Jin , Tr. II. 268). Tod states that the ancient appellation of the 
rulers of Chitor was ‘Rawal’ and ‘Rana’ was assumed by Rahup , only in 
the 12th century, after his victory over Mokal Parihar. (A. A. R I. 
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306. See also I. G. XI. 380; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, II. 374). Rahup 'g 
date is disputed. Some put him in the 14th century. (J. A. S. B. 1886, p. 
16 ). 4 Hup' in the translation may be due to some confusion between it 
and 4 Rahup It was Rahup who changed the title. 

VI. 335, ?. 12, After that , they overran the mountain land of Mewat and 
still advancing , got, possession of the fortress of Jaipur . 
Both the place-names are wrong. Read 4 Me war ’ and 4 Chitov \ The 
text has and jf*?? (122, ]. 13). Jahangir must mean Mewad by the 
former. 

VI. 336, l. 4 from foot. J left Agra and encamped in the garden of 

Ddhra . 

This 4 Bagh-i-Dahra ’ exists still to the south of the cantonment of 
Agra, opposite the third mile-stone on the Gwalior road. (Keene, Guide 
to Agra, 62). It is not far from the tomb of Firuz Khan, which is shown 
on PI. 48 of Constable's Atlas. 4 Dahra 9 is said to be an abbreviation of 
Dahr-ara, 4 Time-adorning ', 4 Ornament of the Age \ 

VI. 337, l. 5. On the 21st day of Mihr, I started [from Agra], 

21st must be an error for 1st. It is jt* in the Text (123, 1. 12). 
As the intelligence of Raja Basu's death is said, only two lines lower 
down, to have reached the royal author on the 2nd of Mihr [jp fj*], 
Jahangir must mean 1st and not 2lst. 

VI. 337, l. 18. In this month ( Azur ) [of the eighth year of the reign], news 
arrived that the Europeans of Goa . . . . had plundered 
four ships engaged in the foreign trade of the port of 
Surat 

The eighth year corresponded to 1022-23 A. EL and 1613-1614 A. C. 
The reference is to the capture by the Portuguese in 1613, of four Mughal 
ships, the chief of which is said to have belonged mainly, if not entirely, to 
Jahangir's mother and is said to have carried “three millions of treasure". 
The name of the vessel is given in the English accounts as 44 Remewe ” 
and this is copied without any attempt at emendation by Mr. Vincent 
Smith. (0. H. 1. 381). The real name was “ Rahimi 
VI. 339, h 11. He had captured the families of many Singhs and had 
brought the enemy to such straits. 

4 Captured many Singhs ' is unintelligible. cW 0^ /Hj 

u I Jm \j jio (A (133, last line). 44 And the capture of 
the families and children of most of the residents plural of 
inhabitant, not «&-] of that country, had made matters so difficult for the 
Rana (pressed him so hard)." j ^ j. jt * occurs in the Amal-ISalih 

(I. 421) and jt A in F. (II. 312, 1. 16). 

VI. 339, 1. 3 from foot. I wrote him a kind and reassuring far man un- 
der my own seal . 

The words used by the Emperor are 
(134, 1. 16). The * Pan ja-i-Mubarak 9 was not a seal in the usual sense of 
that word at alb It was really the impression of the palm of the 
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Emperors right hand stamped in vermilion on the document. Khan 
Jahan Lody afterwards begged for and was granted by Shah Jahan a 
Farmdn stamped with the Panja, assuring him of forgiveness and 
safety, ( Badishah Nama , I. i. 274). Such Farmans were sought by the 
rulers of Bijapur and Golkonda also from that Emperor and graciously 
issued after they had bound themselves to pay tribute and acknowledge 
the Great Mogul as their overlord and suzerain. {Ibid, I. ii, 167, 1. 8; 210, 
1. 7), Tod gives the English translation of a Treaty between the Rana of 
Udaipur and Aurangzeb, on which the ‘ Panja-i-Mubirak 9 was stamped 
and the word ‘ Manzuri ’ inscribed in the Emperor’s own handwriting. 

(A. A. R. 1.452). 

VI. 340, Z. 12. Defeat of the Portuguese (1 Varzi) An action took 

place between them and the English . 

The printed text has (134, 1. 11 f.f.), which is a miswriting of 
Rede 3^ that is the Portuguese Vicerei , or Viceroy. 
is used by Abu-l-Fazl for the Portuguese Viceroy, in his account of the 
death of Sultan Bahadur Gujarati. (A. N. I. 145, 11. 13, 19— Tr. 323 and 
Note). The event alluded to by Jahangir is the defeat inflicted by Nicholas 
Downton on the Portuguese fleet in a battle in Swally Hole near Surat 
on the 20th of January 1615. (Hunter, History of British India, I. 320-6; 
Danvers, History of the Portuguese in India, II. 170-1). The Commander 
of the Portuguese fleet was Don Jerom de Azevedo, Viceroy of G°oa. The 
news reached Jahangir in the month Bahman of the ninth year of his 
reign which synchronised with January-Pebruary 1615 A. C. 

VI. 342, l 4 from foot. [I diminished my wine , but] I took to eating faluha. 
Dowson notes several variants and thinks that it is Bhang . But it is 
in the Text (151, 1. 9 f.f.) and ‘ Falunia 9 is right. It is the Greek 
Philonia , an antidote or drug invented by Philon of Tarsus who lived in 
or before the first century of Christ. Its ingredients are not exactly known, 
but it was most probably a preparation of opium. (Mr. Beveridge’s Note, 
Tr. I. 308). Pelsaert speaks of “ mosseri [Mufarrih, or ‘faloDg’ as 
u exciting perfumes and efficacious preserves” which were habitually used 
by the wealthy. He also states that they contained amber, pearls, gold, 
opium and other stimulants (Remonstrantie, Tr. in Jahangir’s India,’ p. 
65). Mr. Mo reland’s explanation or derivation from the seed 4 falanja f will 
not bear examination. 

VI. 343, l. 9 from foot. Having received assurances from Bhahsawar 

Khan , who was at Baldpur. 

Rede , ‘Shalmawdz Khan’, as in the text. (153, 1. 17). He was the 
eldest and most capable son of the Khan-i-Khanan. The Iqbal . Ndma also 
reads 4 Shah Nawaz Khan ’. (85, 1. 1). 

For ‘ Baba Jukayath’ (1. 7 f. f.) the text has 4 Babu Kantiya } 
Babu[Jiu] Kantiya [Ghate?] (153, 1. 19). 

VI. 344, i. 11 from foot. Next day , the army having moved from Fath m 

pur, marched towards Khirki . 
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Neither the text (154, 1 . 10) nor the Iqb . Nam. (87, 1 . 4) makes any 
specific mention here of a town or village called Fathpur. What is said 
is that the army marched from the 4 place of victory 7 to Khirki. 

VI. 345, l. 3. Many little insects issue like gnats , which are called in 
the language of those people Chika. 

The Text reads 4 Jhlnga’ (154, 1. 21). Mr. Beveridge says that 
‘ Jhingur ’ or ‘ Jhinga ’ means, in Hindustani, 4 cockroach 5 and 4 water- 
locust (Tr. I. 315 note), but neither of these creatures bears any resem- 
blance to a gnat either in size or appearance, and the phonetic resem- 
blance seems delusive. Jhinga (Sansk. Chingat) in Gujarati means 
‘shrimps’ or ‘prawns/ but the insects intended must be some sort of 
mosquitoes or midgets. 

This diamond mine in Kliokra is described by Tavernier, who states 
that it was at ‘ Soumelpour,’ thirty Kos south-east of Rhotas. According to 
his account, the stones are found in the river Koel, a tributary of the Sone, 
when the stream becomes low in January after the cessation of the rains 
and the sand is left uncovered. Dr. Ball has identified this ‘ Soumelpour 9 
with ‘ Semah ’ on the Koel in the Palamau sub-division of Lohardaga dis- 
trict. He warns his readers that Tavernier’s ‘ Soumelpour ’ should not be 
confounded with 4 Sambalpur,’ on the Mahanadi. (Travels, Tr. II. 84-8G 
and Appendix, 457-459). A place called Khukra in Lohardaga, Bengal, is 
shown * n Constable, 28 D d. 

VI. 346, foot note. Jahangir records that one of his nobles died of 
cholera ( haiza ). 

Haiza is generally used for all sorts of diarrhoea, or dysentery 
and looseness of the bowels. It does not always or necessarily mean cholera. 
There is no distinctive word for * cholera 7 either in the old Hindu or 
Muhammadan treatises on Medicine. The vernacular * Modchi ’ is loosely 
used for cholera and also for other violent forms of intestinal disease 
accompanied by severe pain. Abu-1-Fazl has recorded the deaths of several 
nobles of Akbar’s Court from Haiza, and Mr. Beveridge has rightly trans- 
lated the word as diarrhoea. (A.N. III. Tr. 801, 922, 967, 1001, 1074, 1156). 
VI. 348, l. 7. [In the tray of fruit, there were ] the celebrated melons 
ofKdrez , Badakhshdn and Kabul. 

# Karez’ is used in Persian generally for the underground channels 
for irrigating fields and gardens, which are found everywhere in the 
country, but it stands here for the name of a place near Herat. 

VI. 348, l . 12. Pine apples from the sea-ports of the Europeans were 
also in the tray [of fruit brought to me]. 

The pine-apple was introduced into India in the sixteenth century by 
the Portuguese. The name * Ananas ’ by which it is known in most of the 
Indian vernaculars is derived from the Brazilian word for the fruit, which 
is 4 Nana ’ or 4 Nanas.’ (Yule, H. J. 5. v. Ananas). The earliest reference 
to it in Indian literature is found in the Jiin. (Tr. I. 68). Jahangir s state- 
ment that these fruits of 4 excellent fragrance and fine flavour ’ which had 
71 
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come from “ the Prank' ports ” grew by the thousand in the Qulafshan 
garden at Agra is interesting and indicates that this exotic plant had 
spread very rapidly. Terry speaks of it as the best of all fruits and 
describes its taste as “ a pleasing compound of strawberries, claret wine, 
rose water and sugar well-tempered together” (E.T. 1. 297). A still earlier 
traveller, Linschoten, states that so many were grown in Malabar when 
He wrote ( Circa 1596), that they were “ good eheape.” (Travels, II. 19). 

VI. 351, Z. 9. From the twelfth year of my age A.H . 988 to the 

fiftieth year of my age , 28,532 animals and birds 

were killed in the course of my sport . 

A meticulous enumeration of the different varieties of animals which 
were shot by the imperial marksman during his hunting expeditions is 
repeated at the end of the chronicle of several other years in this Autobio- 
graphy. It appears to have been done in imitation of the Seljuq Sultan Alp 
Arslan, of whom it is recorded by Ibn al Athir {Kamil, X. 74), that he 
ordered a register to be kept of each day’s bag in the chase, which sometimes 
contained as many as seventy gazelles. (Browne, L. H. P. II. 183). Other 
Asiatic sovereigns also appear to have kept similar inventories or records 
of their prowess in the hunting field. 

VI. 352, l. 8 from foot. I encamped on the bank of the tank of 

Jhanud. 

The text reads * Jhasod ’ here (205,1. 8), but 1 Jhanod’ at (220, 1.24). Mr. 
Beveridge suggests that it must be the tank of Jasoda (or Yashoda), the 
foster-mother of Krishna ! (Tr. I. 414 note). When Jahangir mentions the 
place again in the itinerary of his return journey from Ahmadabad to 
Dahod, via Petlad and Nariad, he locates it at about nineteen Kos west 
of Jhalod and about six Kos east of Balasinor. (Text, 219-220; Tr. I. 
443-4). The place meant must be, therefore, Janod in Rewa Kantha. 
Balasinor is also in the Rewa Kantha Agency and is shown in Constable, 
27 A d. Janod is entered as a village in the Post Office Guide. 

VI. 353, l . 19. It [. Khambait ] was called Trimbawati and Raja Kar 
Sing Makhwar teas its ruler. 

TKe text gives A (206, 1. 5) as the name of the Raja. This 
form ‘Trimbak Kunvar 5 is perhaps connected with the supposed name of 
the ancient city, which is said to have been called 4 Trimbavati/ but the 
assonance between the two names engenders the suspicion that both are 
factitious eponyms shaped by a false etymology. The Prakrit name of 
Cambay is ‘Kharabhavati* and the Sanskrit 4 Sthambhavati/ the 4 City 
of the Pillar god (Stambha)/ i. e. Mahadeva. ‘ Stambhavati ’ seems to 
have been turned into * Tambhavati’ or ‘Tambavati’ and the latter form 
confused with the vernacular ‘Tamba’ (Sanskt. tamra ), which means 
‘copper/ Mythology may or may not be a “disease of language,” but 
this folk-etymology does appear to have given birth to the local legend 
about the town having been enclosed by a wall of copper. 

Towns with walls of copper are part of the stock-in-trade of Hindu 
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folk lore. Afaar in Udaipur State, Bajputana (I. G. V. 93) and Chatsu or 
Chaksu in Jaipur (Ibid, X. 182) are both said to have been anciently called 
Tambavati for that reason. 

The fact that this Baja’s descendant, in connection with whom 
Jahangir relates the story of tic ‘ Piliar ’, was named ‘ Abhay Kumar ’ in- 
dicates that the second name has been read correctly in the Text as* Kun- 
var’, [Kumar], ‘ Makliwar ’ must be wrong. 

VI. 354, I. 2 from foot. It was also ordered, in these days, that tankas 

of gold and silver, ten and twenty times 
heavier than Hie current Mohur and rupee 
should be struck. 

3 jf* 03 # c-w a * »J*' V y* j * (207, 

1. 5). “ About this time, orders were issued for the stamping of Tangas , 
double the weight of the ordinary Muhr and rupee does not 

mean “ten times and twenty times/’ but “in the proportion of ten to 
twenty ”, i. e. ‘ as one is to two ’ or ‘ double/ See my H. S. M. N. 173-176. 
Jahangir uses the parallel expressions jo 

(Text, pp. 4-5) and they have been correctly rendered by Sir H. 
Elliot, who translated the passage, as "ten to twelve”, “ ten to fifteen”, 

“ ten to thirty ” and “ ten to forty ”, i. e. 20 per cent, 50 per cent, 300 
per cent and 400 per cent, at 286 ante , See my notes on Vol. II. 76, 1.20; 
III. 321, 1. 1 and 327, 1. 6. 

VI. 35S, l. 6 from foot. The Raja of Khurda and the Raja Mahendra . 

Read “ Rajas of Khurda and Rajmahendra.” Khurda is a well-known 
place in Puri district, Orissa. 4 Mahendra ’ is not the name of the Raja, 
but the tail of the toponym “ Rajamahendra ” or Rajmundry. 

The town is “called after the Mahendra range of mountains, which is the 
principal physical feature in this tract of country and is mentioned in the 

Mahabhdrata and the Vishnu Parma The range divides Ganjam 

from the valley of the Mahanadi.” (Cunningham, A.Gr.I. 516). 

VI. 357, l. 11 from foot. 20000 darabs neve given to Hakim Masihu m 

z-zaman. 

“Darab” or “Darb” was a fanciful name given to the half-rupee 
by Akbar. It is derived from the Sanskrit, dravya , wealth. So, charan , 
Akbar’s new-fangled denomination of the quarter-rupee is connected with 
Sanskt. char ana, foot. (Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, 93-100). 
VI. 358, l . 3. And by the advice of some physicians of Multan, I took my 
normal quantity of wine. 

The words “ of Multan ” are due to a misreading ( * 

*)L (231, L 3). “ And by the advice of physicians, I took on the third 

night, my customary cups (of wine).” is not unlikely to be misread 
and miswritten as 6^* by a careless scribe. 

VI. 360, 1* 2. Mansur is also a master of the art of drawing and he has 
the title of Nadir u-l-Asli. 

Recte, ‘ Nadiru-1- A sri/ as in the text, (235, 1. 7 if.). Nadir u-z-zamani 
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was the title conferred upon his colleague and rival Abul Hasan. (359 
ante). and ‘ Zaman’ are synonyms and both mean ‘time/ ‘age/ 

Abu-l-IIai (359,1. 6f. f.) “Father of the Ever-existing,” i.e. of the Supreme 
Being, is an impossible name. Read ‘Abdu- 1-Hay y, ‘Servant of the Living 
God/ 

VI, 364. 1 . 3. Upto the present time , nearly eight years have elapsed 
since its first appearance. 

The text correctly reads ^ “eight nights,” not JL ‘eight 
years / (250, 1. 11 f.f.). The Cawnpore lithograph also has ^ (252, 1. 15). 

The Iqb. Nam. states that the maleficent effects of this astral phenomenon 
were felt for seven or eight years. (Text, 118, 1. 9. See also 407 infra). 
Elliot’s surmise that it was a ‘ new star’ is not correct. Jahangir records 
in a somewhat confused manner two starry visitations — the second of 
which was observed some nights after the first. Both of them were comets 
and are mentioned in Fergusson’s Astronomy (Ed. Brewster, 11.360) and 
also in Russell Hind’s (128, 144) and Chambers’ works (p. 25) on Comets. 
The year 1618 witnessed the appearance of two comets, the first of which 
passed its perihelion on August 17th, the second on 8th November (New 
Style). Jahangir’s date 17 tii Zi-l-q‘ad 1027 A. H, corresponds with 26th 
October 1618 0. S. Toe Iqb. Nam. (117, 1. 15) gives 16th Dai , but this must 
be an error for 16th Zi-l-qad 1027 H. The immediately preceding event 
recorded by Muatamad Khan is the appointment of Muqarrab Khan as 
Subadar of Patna on 21st Shahrivar, the immediately following event, 
the birth of Aurangzeb on 11th 0 rede , 15th) Zi-l-q‘ad=12th Aban [the 
8th month]. (118. 1, 3 f. f.). Dai [the tenth month] is therefore impossible. 
The date given in the ‘Aligarh Text is not 17th Z'l-l-q ‘ad, but Saturday, 
18th Aban, which corresponded with 31st October, 1618 (Q. S.). 

Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain, Edward Terry, has left it on record that 
two comets were seen by himself in India in 1618, when he was at the 
Mughal Court. (Voyage to the East Indies, Ed. 1777, p. 393). Mr. Beve- 
ridge’s conjecture that the first phenomenon was not a true comet, but 
the Zodiacal Light, is conclusively negatived as both these comets are regis- 
tered in modern astronomical works. 

VI. 364, Z. 11. It recalled to my mind the tale of the King and the Gar- 
dener. 

This is an ancient folk-tale which is found in Firdausi’s Shahnama, 
‘Awfi’s Jdwamia , the Alf Laila ira Laila , the Akhlaq-i-Muhsini and the 
Tarikh-i-Firiiz Shahi of Shams-i-Siraj. See my note on III. 317, 1. 14. 

VI. 366, l. 7 from foot. Shaikh ‘ Abdu-l-Hakk Dehlawi presented 

to me a book which he had written upon the 
Shaikhs of India . 

This hagiography must have been the Akhbdru-bAkhiar. It has been 
lithographed and is well-known. Vide also 175, 176 ante and 485, 486, 488, 
491 post . 

Y l. 368, l . 12. We entered the pargana of Hazara Far'igh , 
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Recte “ Hazara-i -Qarlugh ” as in the Text, 289, 1 . 10 This dis- 

trict is also called Chach Hazara. The old district of Pakhli is now called 
the Hazara Country in our Maps. The name * Hazara’ is traced by some 
authors to Abhisara, the kiugdom of Abisares of Alexander’s historians, 
while Sir Aurel Stein derives it, from Ur ash the ancient Hindu name of 
Pakhli, which is said to be still preserved in Rash or Crash, a village 
in the district. (I. G. XIII. 76; V. Smith, E. H. I. 55 note, quoting the 
Rajatarangini. Tr. Bk. I. 180). A third and more probable opinion is that 
the district is so called, because the Hazaras of the Qarlughs had settled 
and ruled in these parts since the invasions of Chingiz Khan. 

VI. 370, l. 10. The people themselves say they are by origin Farsis (?). 

They are now called Lahori and their speech is 

that of the Jats. . 

j J&Z* ) -hi Jli| ...... ,C—< I U Cj\'i & JOujC* 

(290, 1. 21). See also the Iqb. Nam. (136, 1. 2). “ They say that they are of 
the Qarlugh tribe. But now they are pure Lahoris and their tongue 
[speech] proclaims them as such' [bears witness to the same fact], i. e. they 
speak just like Lahoris”. and are errors for and 0^ 

VI. 371, l. 20. Kh/caja Abu-l-Hasan Nakhshabi. 

The text has “ Bakhshi ” (291, 1. 12) and this is correct. See 363 ante, 
where he is designated Mir Bakhshi — Chief Bakhshi. His origin was not 
from “Nakhshab ” but from Turbat-i-Haidari or Zavah in Quhistan. This 
place is called Turbat-i-Haidari because Shaikh Qutbu-d-din Haidar, the 
founder of the Haidari Dervishes, is buried there. (M. U. I. 737, 1. 2; 
Lestrange, L. E. C. 356). 

Jahangir’s derivation of the name Pham Dirang from Kashmiri 
Pim or ‘ Pham ’ cotton, and the Persian word Dirang delay, is not sound. 
Here ‘ Dirang ’ is really the Kashmiri word ‘ Drang’ signifying “ custom- 
house, toll-house.” 

VI. 373, l. 11. I went five Kos, in a boat and anchored near Manpur. 

Recte, “ Pampur ”, as in the text (312, 1. 3). See also ante 303, where 
it is called by its right name and mentioned in connection with Vlrnag 
and the source of the Behat. It is the ancient ‘Padmapura’, which was 
founded by Padma, the minister of King Vrihaspati, who reigned from 
832 to 844 A. C. (Cunningham, A. G. I. 102). It lies on the right bank of 
the Behat, eight miles south-east of Srinagar. Constable, 25 A a. 

VI. 374, l. 4 from foot. Chaupar Mai, son of Raja Basu. 

The text has J~* Jauliar Mai here, (319, 1. 19), and so also the 
Lithograph. (824, 1. 7 f.f.). But the Iqb. Nam. calls him Suraj Mai (173, 

I. 6 f.f.) and this is the form found in the contemporaneous bhash I aih- 
i-Kangra also. (520, 521, 527, 528, 629, 530, infra). Jahangir himself 
calls him Suraj Mai repeatedly on subsequent occasions. Raja Basu had, 
Jahangir tells us, three sons, Suraj Mai, Jagat Sinha and Madhav Sinha, 
and they are all mentioned in the T.J. (254, 1. 2 ; 264, 1. 8; 376, 1, 30 ; 377, 

J. 26 ; Tr. II. 54, 76, 287, 289). Faizi Sirhindi also mentions Suraj Singh, Boq 
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of Raja Basu of Mau in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign. (126 ante). 

VI. 375, l . 11. [ Kangra ] surrendered on Monday , 1st Muharram {1031). 

The year is wrongly given and should be 1030 H. The news reached 
Jahangir on the 5th of Muharram of the 15th year of his reign (p. 374 
ante), which had begun on 15th Ra‘bi II. 1029 H. (373 ante). 

VI. 376, l. 7 from foot. [ The rebels in the Dakhin] were burning and 

destroying ships and provender. 

The destruction and burning of ships by the Dekkani armies in 
Ahmadnagar and Birar is not likely. ‘ Kishtiha’ has been wrongly 
read here by Dowson for “ cultivated fields.” See Text, j 

Ujij cik } 321, 1 16. 

VI. 375, l. 27 and footnote. Salt is not produced in Kashmir and even 

in the beauty of the inhabitants , there is 
but very little , i. e. they have but little ex- 

pression Malabat is the word and 

a double meaning is intended. ^Footnote). 
The right word is Malahat not Malabat. There is no such word 
as Malabat in the Dictionaries. The former signifies ’ a peculiar kind of 
charm or beauty, piquancy, delicacy or elegance, and is from the Arab Milk , 
salt. Its literal meaning is 4 being salt/ Jahangir is playing upon the word 
and observes that there is as great a lack of salt, i e. expression in the 
faces of the inhabitants, as there is of edible or mineral saline matter in 
the country. As Kashmir possesses no salt mines and no facilities for the 
artificial manufacture of that commodity, all salt has to be imported. 
The sarcastic remark is an interpolation. It is not to be found either in the 
text (315, 1. 5 if.), or Mr. Beveridge’s Translation. (II. 178). 

VI. 377, h 10 from foot. The rebels advanced fighting as far as Azdu. 

This 4 Azdu 9 is another apocryphal toponym and the reader will 
vainly search for a place called 4 Azdu ’ on any map or in any Gazetteer. 
It is an error for I, Urdu, i e. the Mughal Camp. See Text, 322, 1. 6. 
The lithograph also has i (327, 1. 10). 

VI 379, l 4. T he sioord bent like the genuine Almdsi swords or those 
of the Dakhin . 

The ‘Aligarh text reads J'\ c*. yamdni , i . e. ‘ of Yemen/ not * Almasi’ 
(330, 1. 3) and so also the Lithograph (335, 1. 6 f.f.) and the Igb. Nam. (180, 
1. 12). The author of the Mirdt-i-Sikandari speaks of Egyptian, Yamdni , 
Maghribi [Spanish, Moorish or African] and Khurasani swords. (Text, 
98, 1. 4). Sir E. C. Bayley thinks it possible that German swords are 
meant, as “ European sword-blades found their way to India at an early 
period and are still occasionally to be met with in the country.” (Tr. 
Mirdt , 184 note). But he cannot be right, as Hasan Nizami also speaks of 
the ‘‘swords of Yemen and the daggers of Hind.” {Tdju-bMadsir in 
E. D. II. 217). ‘Unsuri also uses the phrase p ( Diwan t p. 74, V. 9). 
Oh the other hand, Hawkins in his Inventory of Jahangir’s Treasure 
states that “ of swords of Almaine (German) blades, with the hilts and 
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scabbards set with divers sorts of rich stones of the richest sort, there 
are two thousand and two hundred.’’ (E. T. I. 103). Terry {Ibid, 314) and 
He Laet (Tr. 115) also note that as “ the swords made in India will break 
rather than bend, there is a great demand for European sword-blades, 
which fetch high prices because they bow and become straight again.” 

If Jahangir wrote Almani JU| [Allemand], not AUjammi or 
Ya-mani and meant “German” Janiibi might signify ‘Genoese’. The 
famous Andrea Ferrara blades came from Genoa. Mr. M. J. Wallhouse 
states in an article on the old weapons in the Tanjore Palace Armoury, 
that many of the Katdrs [daggers] were of European manufacture and 
“one of them bore the name of Andrea Ferrara.” (Ind. Ant. 1878, VIL 
193). Shivaji’s sword Bhavani is also said by Grant Duff to have been an 
excellent Genoa blade of the first water. (Reprint, I. 230, Note.- See also 
Ind. Ant. 1924, pp. 18-19). But, all this notwithstanding, it seems pre- 
ferable to understand Janiibi as ‘ Southern ’ or k Dekkani’ and ‘ Yamaui’ 
as 4 Arabian. ’ 

VI. 380, l. 11 from foot. It was settled that a space of fourteen Kos 

beyond should be relinquished. 

So also in the Text, 331, 1. 6 f.f. where the words are t*r. But 

the Iqb. Nam. reads fb i.e. territories yielding an annual re- 

venue of fourteen Krors of Dams. (183, 1. 2). The author of the Maasir - 
u-l-Umeird has understood the passage in the same way and states that 
(II. IB, L 11). ^1**" jl (U “ Territories yield- 

ing fourteen Krors of dams from the districts adjoining the old domi- 
nions of the Empire” were to be surrendered. The Badshahnama (I. ii. 
200, 1. 4) and the 4 Amal-i-Salih } (1. 158, 1. 4 f.f.) also read J) J and not 
and this indicates that in their Mss. of the Tiizuk and Iqbalnama , the word 
was written as Jjjb See also Khwafi Khan (I. 332, 1. 13), who has copied 
the I. N. in his slovenly way. Jahangir says that the Dekkanis had “ got 
many of the districts of Ahmadnagar and Birar into their power” (376 
ante), and that they had occupied many parts of the Imperial dominions.” 
A cession of only fourteen Kos of territory in such circumstances seems 
quiet paltry and 4 not worth the candle 
VI. 382, l 6. Village of Bahliin, a dependency of Siba, 

‘Bhalon’ and 4 Slba’ were Mahals in the S&rhar of Beth Jalandhar 
Duab. {Ain. Tr, II. 316-7). 1 Siba’ is now part of Kangra district, but was 
formerly an independent principality. The town is seventeen miles 
south-west of Kangra. Baffin, Terry and some other European writers of 
the 17th century extend ‘Siba’ so as to include Hard war and even 
speak of Hardwar as the capital of Siba, but this is an error. (Sir W. 
Foster’s note to Terry in E. T. 1. 294). De Laet says ‘ Siba ’ lies to the south 
of Nagarkot. ^Tr. Hovland, 12). Cunningham mentions it along with 
Kangra, Goler, Jaswal, Kulu, Ohamba, etc. in his list of States attached 
to the Eastern or Jalandhar division of the Alpine Punjab. (A. G. I. 
135-6), 
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VI. 382, l. 17. Nur Jahan , who was by my side , made signs and asked 
if I perceived [her father 9 s] critical condition. 

The real meaning is turned upside down. What the Begam did 
was to ask her father , not Jahangir, if He recognised the Emperor who 
was standing by the bedside OV ^ <y) and the dying man replied by 
quoting a couplet of Anwari’s which means : 44 If even a congenitally blind 
man were present here, he could recognise in such a perfectly splendid 
mien a leader of men (or nobility and grandeur)/’ An example of the 
strength of the ruling passion or lifelong habit of adulation even in death ! 
VI. 383, l. 3. A letter from Khurram informed me that Khusrau had 
died of colic . 

Though all the contemporary European authors, Terry (Voyage, p. 
412), DeLaet (Tr. Hoy land, 198-9), Herbert (Travels, p. 80), Peter Mundy 
(Travels, II. 124-5) and Pietro della Valle (Travels, 1.58) state that Khus- 
rav was murdered by the orders of Shah Jahan, Mr. Beveridge maintains 
that 44 there is no evidence worthy of the name in favour of the charge. 
(J. R. A. S. 1907, pp. 597-602). Sir Richard Burn also holds that 44 the cause 
of his death has never been established beyond doubt,” though he admits 
“that the probability of murder is strengthened by Shah Jahan’s later 
action,” in regard to Shahriar, Dawar Bakhsh and other princes of the 
blood royal. (C.H.I., IV. 169). Dr. Beni Prasad, after reviewing the question 
at some length (Jahangir, 336-9), declares Shah Jahan guilty, but p he does 
not adduce the authority of any contemporary Mughal historian of credit 
in support of his contention. It may be therefore pertinent to draw atten- 
tion to the damning and decisive testimony of Muhammad Salih Kambu, 
the official chronicler and ardent panegyrist of Shah Jahan. His statement 
has been overlooked by all writers on the subject, and is therefore all the 
more important. This author boldly avows and justifies the crime , just as 
Jahangir unblushingly admits his instigation of the assassination of Abu- 
1-Fazl. He tells us that the destruction of the brothers and relatives of great 
kings is often for the peace and well-being of their subjects and that many 
leaders of church and state have declared the extirpation of such domes- 
tic enemies an unavoidable necessity in the interests of good government 
[u- CU £U*]. He then argues that the utter incapacity and insouciance of 
Jahangir, the intrigues of the Nur Jahan junta, and their machinations 
in favour of Shahriar left Shah Jahan no other course than the immediate 
removal of Khusrav and that it was an absolutely necessary preliminary 
to the discomfiture and destruction of his other rivals. He also states that 
the order for handing over Khusrav’s person to Shah Jahan had been given 
by Jahangir when he was not in his senses after one of his drinking-bouts 
and that the eldest prince was strangled («*»■) on the 20th Rab 4 I II. 1031, 
A. H. (22nd February 1622). (‘Amabi- Salih, I. 162, 1. 2 f. 1—165,1.3). 
20th Rab 4 I II is probably an error for 20th Rab 4 I I=23rd January, 1622. 
VI. 383, l. 8. A despatch arrived from the son of Khan Jahan , 

(345, i. i). The despatch arrived from 
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Khan Jahan himself \ on whom Jahangir had conferred the title of -^3 J 
‘Son/ (T. J. 42, I. 13, Tr. 1. 87). In the counterpart passage of the Iqb . 
Nam. also, the missive is stated to have arrived from Khan Jahan him- 
self (192, 1. 13; see also Ibid. !9, 1. 7). Jahangir again speaks of Khan 
Jahan as ‘ farzand ’ (323, 1. 5 and 324, ]. 5). Akbar had bestowed the 
identical title on Raja Man Sinha of Amber. (A.N. III. 136; Tr. 236). 

VI. 387, /. 8 . When the ar my passed oner the mountains of Chanda and 
entered Malted. 

The 4 Pass of Chanda ’ or ‘ the defile of Chanda y has been mentioned 
before at pp. 154 and 352 also. It is there called ‘ Ghat i-Chanda/’ It is the 
Gate [Gate] of Tavernier, who locales it at three Kos from Dongri and four 
from Nai’war. He speaks of it as a pass in the mountain which is half a quar- 
ter of a league long and so narrow that chariots can only pass one another 
with the greatest difficulty. (Tr. Bali, T. 59. (11). Dongri is 8 miles from 
Sipri, which is 15 miles from Ko! liras. Cunningham says that 4 Dhongri’ 
is a village abmt ten miles south-west of Nor war and there is a place 
called ‘Patti GhattC near it, where a bridge was built in the time of Au- 
rangzeb/'* (Arch. Surv. Rep. II. 325). For KoUra •, see Constable, 27 0 c. 
VI. 387, 1. 18. He [. Khurram J sent his fot res against, the royal army 
near the village of K ally a. 

The text (36^,1. 5) reads P ‘in the environs of Kaliyadehf 

the real name of the place. Dowson has disjointed ° from ^ andtrans* 
lated it as 4 village/ KdUyddeh was a well-known beauty-spot, three 
miles from Ujjain. It is describe 1 as 4> one of the most delightful places 
in the world ’ (134 ante). See also ‘Abbas in E D. IV. 393 . 

VI. 389, 7. 17. He [Khurram] crossed the river Mati and l icent off to - 
wards the Dalchin. 

No such river is known. Read ;*s IU the Iqb. Nam. (212, 1.6 If.). 
See infra line 26, where the Tdpti is mentioned as the river across which 
Parviz and Mahabat Khan had pursued the fugitive Shah Jahan. 

VI. 393, l. 10 from foot. When Sultan Par tvez.. arrived at Allahabad , 

'Abdulla Khan raised the siege and returned 
to Jhaunsi. 

This is not Jhansi in Bundelkhand, but Jhasi or Hadiabas. opposite 
Allahabad “ with which it communicates by a ferry across the Ganges.” 
The printed text reads Mhunsi’ (388, 1. 5 11). The Tqb. Nam. explicitly 
states that this “Jhiinsi was on the Gauges opposite Allahabad.” (411 infra, 
Text 223, 1. 6). It has been supposed by some authors to be the Puranic 
Pratishihan, which was the residence of Pururvas, the first prince of the 
Lunar dynasty and grandson of Chandra, the .'loon. It is also a sort of 
Hindu Gotham and known as Harbongnur. rhe capital of a legendary 
noodle named Baja Harbong. (Elliot, Races, I. 262-3). It is shown in 
Constable, 28 0 c. 

VI. 394, l. 8. Prince Parwes and Mahabat Khan arrived at Dam- 

da nut. 
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Damdama is a village in Allahabad district.* The battle of the 
‘ Tunus \ Rede, Tons, which is described here, took place at the junction 
of the Ganges with that river. (C. H. I., IV. 173 Note and Map). 

VI. 396, Z. 5 from foot. Mahabat Khan had married his daughter to 

Khwaja Barkhurdar, the eldest son ofNaqsh- 
bandi . 

» (l>* i (401,1. 16 f. f.). Bumrq- 

Zadeh-i-N aqshbandi really means ‘a nobly-born Saiyid of the Naqsh- 
bandi family \ The real name of Barkhurdar’s father was Khwaja- 
‘Umar. ( Tqb . Nam. 253, 1. 13; see also 420 infra). ‘Abdulla Khan Bahadur 
Firuz Jang was also a Naqshbandi Saiyid. (T. J. Text, II. 1. 3 f. f. ; Tr.). 
Mahabat Khan himself was a Razwi Saiyid and his father Ghiyur Beg 
had emigrated from Shiraz to Kabul. (M. U, III. 385). 

The Naqshbandi Saiyids are descended from Khwaja Burhanu-d-din 
Naqshbandi of Bukhara [born 728, died 791 A. H.], who was so called 
because he and his father used to weave Kamkhb (Kincob) brocades 
adorned with figures. ( Jin, Tr. I. 423 note). The Naqshbandis had married 
more than once into the Imperial family. Mirza Muhammad Hakim’s sister 
was the wife of Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandi. Jahangir’s brother, Daniyal, 
had married a daughter of Sultan Khwaja Naqshbandi. The father of 
Salima Sultan Begam, who was Babur’s granddaughter and Akbar’s wife, 
was Khwaja Nuru-d-din Naqshbandi. (A.N. II. 65; Tr. 98 note). 
does not mean “ married, ” but only 4 betrothed or affianced \ 

VI. 398, Z. 14 from foot The old servant called Vila Rani, who had 

nursed the favourite lady of the king , [Nur 
Johan] superseded Hdji Koka. 

‘DilaRani’ is certainly wrong. The woman is said, by Muatamad 
Khan, to have been the wet-nurse of Nur Jahan and she is described 
as ‘the old slave-girl, Dai Dilaram 9 . (Iqb. Nam. 56, 1. 14). 

See also the Preface of Muhammad Hadi ( Dibdcha to T. J. 21, 1. 4). The 
M.U. (1. 133) speaks of her as I j which may mean that she 

had been originally, “ a slave girl, named Kira and had afterwards come 
to be known as Dai (nurse) Dilaram , 99 or that she was “ Kira who had 
been the slave girl of Dilaram, the nurse ” of Nur Jahan. The meaning 
turns upon reading or not reading an izafat after jr^ But Kira 
is, most probably, a miswriting for j ~ [old]. 

VI. 403, last line. On the road , as he [Ghiyas Beg] was passing through 
Qandahar , another daughter was born to him . 

The popular tale of Nur Jahan ’s birth in the desert of Qandahar, 
the abandonment of the infant by the parents and the selection of the 
mother herself as wet-nurse, appears, like all such historical romances, 
to have been considerably embellished in passing from mouth to mouth. 
There is no reference to her birth in a desert or the extreme destitution 
of her parents in any of the contemporary European writers, who do not 
spare her character and even repeat the vile and scandalous tittle-tattle of 
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the bazars. It appears for the first time in the pages of Khwafi Khan, who 
wrote more than a hundred years after Jahangir's death. He quotes as one 
of the sources of his information the Memoirs of a man named Muhammad 
Sadiq Tabrizi, who is said to have been a servant of Prince Shuj a, the 
brother of Aurangzeb. (B. 1. Text, I. 263-4). He also speaks of having 
heard the circumstantial details which he relates from an old Darwish 
named Mirza ‘Abid, who was living in retirement at Surat in 1107 A. H. 
(1696 A. C.) and claimed to be about 105 years of age at the time. This 
man is reported to have stated that he was, along with his mother, a 
member of the identical caravan which brought Nur Jahan’s parents to 
India. The story of the extremely sordid and beggarly circumstances in 
which she came into the world D explicitly stated to have been derived 
mainly from what this old man had seen with his own eyes. 

But Khwafi Khan's chronology is, as is usual with him, shaky and a 
comparison of the dates given by him with other well-ascertained facts 
goes far to prove that this Darwish could not possibly have been the eye- 
witness he pretended to have been. If he was 105 years old in 1107 H., 
he must have been born in 1002 H. and if he was only seven years of age, 
when he accompanied his mother and (jrhiyaf;. Beg, the latters arrival in 
India and the birth of Nur Jahan must be dated in 1009 II. But we know 
from Abu-l-Fazl's record, that Ghiyas Beg was already high up in the 
Imperial service as Diwan-i-Buyutat in 99S H. (A. N. III. 579, 1. 4=Tr. 
877) and that when Akbar appointed twelve Diicans for each of the twelve 
tiubcis of the Empire in the 40th year (1003 H.), Ghiyas Beg was promoted 
to be Diioan o£ Kabul. (Ibid, 670, 1. 9— Tr. 1049). Again, if Nur Jahan 
was born in 1009 H., she must have been only 46 years old at the time of 
her death in 1055 H., 28 in the year of Jahangir ’s demise in 1037 H. and 
a child of only 12 when she married the Emperor in the 6th year of his 
reign (1020 TL). This is manifestly absurd, as she had already had, by Shir 
Afgan, a daughter who Was then at least five years old. Briefly, the old 
man's pretensions to have been narrating what he had seen with his own 
eyes, must be dismissed and Khwafi Khln would appear to have swallowed 
too readily a fable. I may also mention that Nur Jahan is stated to have 
been born at Qandahar in 1577=985 A. H. (At. U. I. 127 ; Beni Prasad, 
Jahangir, 173; Houtsma, E. I., III. 891). If this date is correct, the Dar- 
wish must have been 129 years old in 1107 A. H. ! 

VI. 404, l. 7 from foot. [Jahangir] entrusted her [Nur Jahan] to the 

keeping of his [Jahangir s] own , royal, mother * 

The phrase in the original is (fyb. Nam , Text, 56, 1 . 1), 

the real meaning of which is just the reverse. The * Madar-i-bababi/ was 
a step-mother, a mother made by law, custom, or some man-made institu- 
tion, as opposed to the Law of Nature. Minhaj states that Sultan Sanjar 
vowed vengeance against Arslan Shall Ghaznavi, because he had ill-treated 
his ^ or step-mother who was Sanjar's sister. ('£. N. 23, 1. 4). Some 
writers explain this by stating that ArsUu had forced her to dance before 
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himself. 

VI. 405, l 11. Coin teas struck in her name On all far mans also 

the name of ‘Nur Johan, the Queen Begam' teas jointly 
attached. 

The words in the original are 4 Nur Jahan Padshah Begam\ ‘Padshah 
Begam 9 was a specific title which is heard of for the first time in the 
reign of Jahangir. It implied that the recipient was the ‘First Lady in 
the Land \ The phrase has been rendered as ‘ Imperatrix Censors * by 
Marsden. as 4 Imperatrix, Queen Begam/ by Bloch matin (Proc. A.S.B. 1869, 
p. 255) and as ‘Empress ? by Mr. Whitehead in his 4 Catalogue of Mughal 
Coins in the Punjab Museum’. All these equivalents are more or less want- 
ing in accuracy and liable to obscure the true meaning of the title. They are 
also calculated to convey a false impression in regard to the relationship 
to the Emperor of the person who bore it. The title did not imply that the 
lady was Empress or the wife of the reigning Emperor or even of his 
predecessor. It was borne by the Princess Jahanara, the eldest daughter of 
Shah Jahan. iKhwafi Khan, II. 77, 1. 19; 110, 1. 13). Bahadur Shah, Shah 
‘Alam I conferred it on Zinatu-n-Nisa, his own half-sister and full-sister 
of ‘At: am Shah. {Ibid, II. 30, 1. 3; 600, 1. 10; 735, line 2 f. f. ; 736, 1. 1). 
‘Padshah Begam’ appears to have been the title given to the First Lady of 
the Court or Empire, the individual who in the feminine world, took 
precedence of all other women, as the Emperor did of all other raen v See 
my H. S. M N. 3 19, where the subject is more fully discussed. 

Mu‘atamad Khan states that 4 * coins were struck in her name,” but this 
was done only in a few places and for only about five years from 1033 to 
1037 H. See my article on the 4 Coins bearing the Name of Nur Jahan ’ 
in Num. Supp. XLTI to the J. A. S. B. 1929, Ait. 293. The number of 
Far mans on which her name is found to have been endorsed also appears 
to be very small. 

VI. 408, l. 20. Ahmad Beg Khan t the Governor of Orissa , had- gone 
forth against the Zemindars of Garha. 

The B. I. Text of the I. N, reads j* ^(217, 1. 3 f. f.). The real 

name is ‘ Khurda \ Sir Jadunath Sarkar has pointed out that there is a 
detailed account of this invasion of Khurda in the Bihar istdn-i-Ghaibi, 
a contemporary Chronicle of Events in Bengal from 1608 to 1624 A. C., 
which was written by ‘Abdulla IsfaVmi, who was also called Shitab 
Khan. (J. B. O. B. S. IV. 54 ; see also T. J. Tr. II. 298). 

VI. 417, L 8 from foot, [if is Majesty gave him to eat ] a quarter of a 

Ser of saffron equal to forty mislmls . 

The Zakhira i-Khwarizmshahi , which is quoted here for the supposed 
fact, is an old Cyclopaedia of Medicine written in 1110 A. C. by Ism‘ail 
bin Husain Jurjani. It is a resun f or digest of the Theory and Practice 
of Medicine as expounded in the Qanun of Avicenna. (Stewart, Catalogue 
of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, 106; Browne, L. H. P. II. 346). 

As the misqal was equal to about 72 grains, the Ser must be the 
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Jahangiri Ser of 36 dams 40 x 72 x 4=11520 grs. and weighed about 1J 
ibs. 36 Dams also would be equal to 36 x 320=11520 grs. On pp. 343, 361 
nnte % 7g tolas are equated with 18£ misqals , which shows that 73 grs. went 
to one misqdl. 

VI. 417, l. 14 from foot. 7 he twentieth year of the reign commenced 

on the 10th of Jumada-s-sani, 1033 11 ( 10th 
March 1024). 

Sic in the Text also (241. 1. 1), but it is wrong and theHijri year was 
the 1034th. Vide 390 and 393 ante , where the 19th year is correctly stated to 
have begun on 29th Jumada-l-awwal 1033 11. (406, 1. 6). Muhammad Hadi 
(Continuation of T. J., ‘Aligarh Text, 396, L2) and the Cawnpore Litho- 
graph also (406, 1. 6), have 1034 H. The Christian year was 1625. 

VI. 418, 0 9 . [Shah Johan]. . .wits compelled to go away to Rohangarh 
in the Bala ghat. 

in the B. I. Text also (244, 1. 7), but the real name is 
liohan khedaf now in the Malkapur tahsV of Buldana district, Berar. It 
lies just below the Balaghat Pass. Lat. 20-37' N., Long. 76°-ll' E. (I. G. 
XXL 304). It has been the site of two battles, one between the Bahmanis 
and the Faruqis in 1437 A. C. and another in 1590 A. C. between Burhan 
Nizam Shah and his own son Ismhiil. (I. G. IX. 60). 

VI. 419, l. 4 from foot. T he twenty-first year of the reign began on 

10th Jumadu-s-sani, 1035. 

Here, the year is given correctly, but the date of the month is wrong. 
It should be 22nd, as in the Tqb. Nam. (Text. 252, 1. 5; Hadi, 401,1. 
8 f. f .). 

VI. 425, l 16. On Sunday , the 'JOth Far war din of the Ilahi era [AhV/. 

R. F.], agreeing with 21st Jumada-s Sani, Asa f Khan 
resolved upon giving battle. 

Both the dates must be wrong. The 21st year began on the 22nd 
Jumadiu-s-Sani. (Tqb. Nam. 252. 1. 5; Hadi, 401,1.8 f. f.). See also note on 
(419, 1. 4 f, f. ante). The day on which the attack was made was or the 
eighth , and not twentieth of Fravardin, corresponding to the 29th ?? 

(not 21st), of Jumfidi II. as in Hadi. (405, 1. 9). The editors of the printed 
text note that 29th Jumadi II. is found in one of their Mss. (261, 1. 6 f. f. 
and note), 

VI. 429, footnote. It is not stated when the Begam rejoined the 
Emperor . 

But see ante 427, L 8, where we are told that the elephant “ swam to 
shore and the Begam proceeded to the Royal Abode.” ( Iqb . Nam. 264, 1. 6). 
This Shah Wail, to whom Jahangir is said to have paid a visit (1. 5), 
was not a Shah or king, but a plr, i. e. a sort of saint or spiritual leader 
of the Hazaras who had encamped with his family at a village near 
Kabul. (I. N. 272, 1. 8 f. 1). 

VI. 433, l. 10. lie [Shah Johan] deter mined to return by way of Gujarat 
and the country of Bihar a {Birar ?) to the Dakhin. 
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The real name is neither 4 Bihara/ nor 4 Birar/ but ‘ Bhara’ and the 
* country ’ was the province ruled over by Bhara (Bharmal or Bharamal) 
Jadeja, the Rao of Kachh. Abu-l-Fazl says that 4 Bihara Jareja* was the 
ruler of Kachh in 1592 (A. N. III. 629=Tr. 963), and he also records the 
death of his father, Khengar in 1585 A. C. (Ibid. 472; Tr. 711 and Note). 
Rao Bhara and Jam Jasa of Nawanagar were compelled by punitive 
expeditions sent against their territories to attend the Court and pay 
homage to Jahangir at Ahmadabad in 1027 A.H. (T.J. 234-5, Tr. II. 19-21, 
34). Sec also my Note on Vol, I. 268, 1. 21. Dara Shikoh also passed through 
Kachh in his flight after the defeat at Deorai, near Ajmer. 

VL 435, l. 14. When he [J ahangir] reached Bair am Kala. 

Rede , Biram gala, on the southern slope of the Pir Panjal Range. It 
lies at the extremity of a dark and deep defile through which the river of 
Punch flows. Lat. 33°-36 / N., Long. 74°-40 / E. The Pir Panjal Pass really 
begins here, about 24 miles east of Rajauri. ‘Biramgaia* is the ‘ Bhairava- 
gala’ of th: “ Rajatarangini” 

VI. 437, l. 18. Banarasi , the runner , left Jangazhati in the mountains 
of Kashmir. 

■Jangiz or Chingiz Sarai lie* on the right bank of the Tawi, about 
half way between Naushahra and Rajauri and five miles N. N. E. of the 
former.lt is situated at the foot of the hills on the road to Kashmir, 
about twenty-one miles north of Bhimbar. ( Chihdr Oulshan in I. 4~P* cv). 
VI. 439, L 13. The author himself gives no name to the iconic. 

This is denied categorically by Dr. Rieu, who states that the title, 
‘ Mahur-i-J ahhngiri' is found in the prefaces of both the copies which 
are in the British Museum. Dowson’s assertion is, besides, conclusively 
negatived by the fact that the Abjad value of the title (40 + 1+ 500 + 
200 + 3 + 5 + 1+ 50 + 20 + 10 + 200 + 10) is just 1040 — the year of the 
Hijra in which the author says that “he was induced to undertake its 
composition" by the Emperor Shah Jahin. The M. U. commends the 
work for its candid and veracious account of the rebellion of Prince 
Salim. (II. 865). 

VI. 442, l. 13. They said that he [Prince Salim] had ordered coins to be 
struck in his name during his rebellion. 

No such coins have been hitherto found, though they do appear to 
have been struck, as I have shown in H. S. M. N. 76-79. Abu-l-Fazl 
(A.N. III. 773 ; Tr. 1155) and Khaki Shirazi (205 ante) both state that Salim 
“ assumed the title of king ” The question relating to certain coins which 
exhibit the name ‘Salim Shah’ is discussed in the Num. Suppl, to the 
J. A. S. B., Nos. I, art. 5, X. art. 59, XI. art. 70 and XII, art. 72 by 
Dr. G. P. Taylor. The arguments on the other side are stated by Mr. 
Beveridge in the J. A. S. B. 1908 (May) and Num. Supp, XII 71. They 
were struck only after Akbar’s death. 

VI. 443, l. 22. Raja Nar Singh Dev son of Raja Budhkar. 

JMb names are wrong* Read ‘Bir Sing [Vira Sinha] Deva* and 
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4 MadKukar.’ Raja Madhukar Bundela was the son of Pratap Rudra and 
was the father of eight sons. ( J.A.S.B. 1902, p. 111). 

VI- 447, l • 21* Shaikh Sikandar Gujarati [was appointed to] introduce 
the people of Gujarat* 

This must be Shaikh Sikandar bin Manjhu, the author of the Mirdt-i- 
Sikandari Jahangir visited his house and garden at Ahmadabad, which 
was famous for its figs. “ As picking the fruit with one’s own hand, ” the 
Imperial gourmet writes, 44 gives it quite a different relish and I had 
never before picked figs with my own, I did so, and their excellence was 
proved. ” (T. J. Tr. I. 427 ; Text, 211). 

For 41 Gujat Khan, the Superintendent of the Elephants, ” read 
* Gajp«tkhan > as at 423 ante, Qajpati in Sanskrit means ‘master of ele- 
phants/ 

VI. 448, L 10 from foot. When the wire was put in his [Kliusrav s\ eyes , 

[unspeakable] pain was inflicted on him. 

There appears to be some truth in this anecdote. Pietro della Valle, 
who Was in India about 1620, says that Khusrav’s “eyes were sewed up, 
as is the custom here, to the end to deprive him of sight without excaecat- 
ing him, so that he might be unfit to cause anymore commotions, which 
sewing, if it continue long, they say, it wholly causes loss of sight. But 
after a while, the father caused the prince’s eyes to be unripped again, so 
that he was not blinded, but saw again and it was only a temporal penance” 
(Travels, Trans, of 1665, p. 29; Hakluty Society’s Edition, I. 56). Finch 
says that, “according to some, his eyes were burnt out with a glass, but that 
according to others, he was only blindfolded by a napkin tied from behind 
and sealed with the emperor’s own seal”. (Purchas, His Pilgrims, Ed. Ma- 
clehose, IV. 51 ; E.T.I. 160). Tavernier states that the sight was destroyed 
by a hot iron passed over the eyes (Tr. Ball, I. 334), which may be the 
4 wire’ of this author. According to the Jesuit accounts and De Laet (Tr. 
179), they were 44 smeared with the juice of the Ak or Madar, [Galotropis 
6igantea]y as a result of which the sight of one eye was entirely destroy- 
ed, though he could still see dimly with the other.” Now we know from 
Jahangir himself that the title of M asihu’Z-zamdn and the man sab of 
500 Zdt and 30 Suwdr were actually conferred upon Hakim Sadra on or 
about the 6th of Jumadi I, 1018, during the Nauriiz festival of the 4th 
year of his reign. (T. J. 74, 1. 10 f . f. ; Tr. 1. 155). It is not improbable that 
this was his reward for restoring the sight of the Prince after the tempo- 
rary revival of paternal love, of which this chronicler speaks. Jahangir 
says that he sent for Kliusrav and had the chains taken off his legs, so 
that he might be able to walk in the Shahr-ara Garden at Kabul on the 
12th of Rab‘I I. 1016 H. (Second Year), as his “fatherly affection would 
not allow of his depriving his son of that delicious pleasure. 5 (53, 1. 14= 
Tr.I. 111). The Prince must have been able to see at that time, as otherwise 
there would be no sense in allowing him to enjoy strolls in the gardens. 
Khaki Shirazi states that Kliusrav was blinded after the discovery of the 
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abortive conspiracy to assassinate Jahangir, on the return journey from 
Kabul . (Ms. in the Mulla Firuz Library, Bombay, folio 219 b). 

The contemporary European travellers have much to say about the 
good qualities and cruel treatment of Khusrav, but one statement which 
they make and which has been repeated by many modern writers also, 
seems to be unhistorical. This is that he had only one wife — the daughter 
of the Khan-i-‘Azain — during his life-time. But Jahangir records the birth 
of a son to him by auother wife than the daughter of that nobleman. Her 
father was Muqim, son of Mihtar Fazil, the Rikab-dar or ‘ stirrup-holder* 
and the boy was born on the 21st of Farwardin, XI R., i. e. 31st January 
1616 (157, 1. 18 ; Tr. I. 32 L). Khusrav is also known have been betrothed 
to another lady who was the daughter of Jani Beg Tarkhan of Thatta. 
(T. J. 8,1. 1 f. f. Tr. I. 20; E. D. I. 252, 1. 4). 

VI. 4S1, l 19 . The emperor Jahangir ordered them [the Seords ] to he 
banished from the country. 

This order for banishing the Seords from the Imperial dominions 
was issued in the 12t!i year of Jahangir's reign, as Mansinha, the chief 
Guru of the Khartara gachha or sect, had been guilty of disloyalty and 
abetment of the treasonable proceedings of Prince Khusrav, as well as of 
Rai Sinha, the Raja of Bikaner. (T. J. 217, 1. 6— Tr. I. 437-8). Jahangir 
says that he confiscated the property and condemned to death the Sikh 
Guru Arjun also for a similar reason. (Text 34, 1. 12=' Tr. I. 72). The Sikh 
version is that Arjun was put to death because he refused to pay the 
heavy fine imposed upon him. (Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, 111.84-100). 
VI. 452, l. 19 from foot. On the day Mahdbat Khan took his leave from 

the camp at PakhH } he again said etc . 

This detail also is correct. Vide 368-9 ante , where it is stated that 
Mahxbat Khan presented “ jewels and inlaid arms" on the 20th of Jsfan- 
darmaz of the 14th year of the reign, at a place named Salhar, three days 
before the Emperor entered the boundary of Pakhli. (T. J. Text, 289, 1. 6 
f. f. Tr. II. 124). 

VI. 455, l . 3. The early use of gunpowder in India . 

This subject has been discussed by several other scholars since Sir 
Henry Elliot wrote about 1850 and his dissertation is now out of date. 
General R. Maclagan, an artillery officer who reviewed the question very 
learnedly in a paper on 1 Early Asiatic Fireweapons* in the J.A.S.B. for 
1876, (XLV. pp. 30-71) arrived at the conclusion that the ancient Hindus 
had no knowledge of gunpowder or fire-arms or cannon, that the know- 
ledge of gunpowder and of the most important weapons of war came from 
Europe to India and other Asiatic countries, that the missiles or machines 
described in ancient Hindu books were some sort of fire-arrows discharg- 
ed from a bow, and that the various preparations for which recipes are 
given in the old Arabic books quoted by Reinaud and Pave (to which 
Elliot refers on p. 459 infra), were forms of * fire-powder * and not 
“ gun-powder,” (loc. ciU 56). Dr. P. C. Ray also opines in his ‘ History 
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of Hindu Chemistry * tKat “ there is no reason to suppose that the combust- 
ible matter which the ancient fire-missiles (Agney astro) contained, supplied 
motive power of the nature of gunpowder.” (Ed. 1907, 1. 179-180). It is 
true that Dr. Oppert contends, in his treatise on the “ Weapons, Army 
Organisation and Political Maxims of the Ancient Hindus ” (Ed. 1880, 
43-82) that the Shataghni , and other Astras and Yantras mentioned 
in the Epics and the works on Rdjniti were just like our own cannon 
and guns, but Dr. Hopkins is sure that they were only 44 machines for 
throwing stones or other missiles ”. More recently still, the question has 
been canvassed by two Hindu scholars, by Mr. N. G. Vaidya, in a paper 
on “ Fire-ai'ms in Ancient India ” ( J. B. B. R. A. S. 1928, pp. 26-38) and 
Mr. G. T. Date, in an Essay or the “ Art of War in Ancient India*’ 
(1936). Both of them have, after discussing all the relevant passages, 
pronounced the opinion that the ancient Hindus “did not know the secret 
of making gunpowder ”, that the powder described in the Arthashdstra 
was only inflammable and not explosive, and that neither the Ndlika , nor 
the Surmi was a gun. Mr. Vaidya goes so far as to state that these con- 
clusions “ have to be accepted, however unpalatable they may be to ortho- 
dox sentimentalists and uncritical theorists ”. ( Joe . cit . 38). 

VI. 468, last line and footnote. Between every tioo gun- carriages, were 

six or seven tubras. 

Thg word is, correctly, * Tura* not 4 Tubra\ Budauni’s gloss that they 
were “ tobras or nosebags filled with earth” gives an entirely erroneous 
turn to the meaning, instead of “ making it plain”. The “Tura” was a 
mantlet, and was “made by binding together pieces of wood with chains 
and hooks, behind which the soldiers took shelter.” (Irvine, A. I. M. 145-9). 
VI. 521, L 29 and footnote. Suraj Mai... was overwhelmed with fear ... 

and ran away toioards Pathdnkot . The local 
traditions and poems universally call Jagat, 
Sing the son of Bash, and to him they ascribe 
the defeat of the Muhammadan armies . 

The note appears to be founded on error. These local traditions and 
poems relate, not to the events narrated in the Shash Fath-i-Kdngra 
or to the rebellion of Suraj Mai, which took place in the reign of Jahan- 
gir, but to the much later revolt of his brother and successor, Jagat 
Sinha, which occurred about 24 years later in 1051 H., under Shah 
Jahan. Sir Henry Elliot seems to have mixed up the two revolts. 

Jagat Sinha was made Raja after Suraj Mai’s death in 1028-9 H. He 
served with distinction in Bangash and was appointed Faujdar of Bangash 
in 1049 A. H. Soon after, he and his son Rajrup went into rebellion, 
which was suppressed in about six months. Both the insurgents surren- 
dered and were consequently pardoned and their territories restored 
to them. The lengthy account of this campaign in the Bddshdhndma 
(Text, II. 237; E. D. Vn. 69) has been translated in the J. A. S. B (1875, 
XLIV, 194-2(X)) by Blochmann for Mr. Beames, who has edited and 
translated the 44 Rhapsodies of Gambhir Rai ”, a contemporary panegy- 
rist of Jagat Sinha, in the same Journal. (Ibid, pp. 201-212), 
v« 
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VOL. VII. SHAHJAHAN TO MUHAMMAD SHAH. 

VII. 4, 1.5. Khafi Khan has based his history of the first twenty years 

of Shah Jahan’s reign almost entirely on this work ]?Abdu-l- 
Hamid's Badshahnama). 

Dowson has copied this statement from Col. Lees, but it is not quite 
correct. Khwafi Khan himself declares that his account of the first decade 
of Shah Jahan's reign is abridged from the earlier Shahjahdn Nama-i- 
Deh Saleh , compiled by Mirza Muhammad Amin Qazvini, generally 
known as Amina Munshi, and the authority of that work is expressly cited 
at least four times in his pages. [B. I. Text, I. 165, 248, 346, 547]. He has 
drawn upon ‘Abdu-l-Hamid's Chronicle only for the events of the 2nd 
decade. Jalal Tabatabai, the author of another fragmentary chronicle of 
the years 1041-5 H., has also followed the compilation of Aminai Munshi. 
[Rieu, III. 933]. Muhammad Tahir Tnayat Khan, another annalist of the 
same reign, explicitly informs his readers that from the fourth year to 
the tenth, he has preferred the guidance of the Padshahnama of Mirza 
Muhammad Amin to that of ‘Abdu-1- Hamid. (Rieu, III, 961. See also 75 
infra), 

VII. 5, l. 4. Col. Lees says , “ This copy of the Second Part is written 

by Muhammad Salih Kambii, the author of the 'Amal-i- 

Salihr ' 

Col. Lees has confounded here two persons who are now known to be 
distinct individuals and require to be differentiated. Muhammad Salih 
the Khushnavis (caligraphist), whos e sobriquet was Kashfi and of whose 
elegant penmanship the manuscript referred to is a fine example, was a 
different person from Muhammad Salih Kambu, the author of the 4 Amal - 
i-Sdlih . The Khushnavis is known to have died in 1061 A. H. nine years 
before the composition of the History. (Rieu, I. 263). The mistake is 
again committed at 123 infra . 

VII. 5, l, 15. He [Shahridr] now cast aside all honour and shame , and 
before Shah Johan started, repudiated his allegiance and 
went off in hot haste to Labor to advance his own interests . 

‘Abdu-l-Hamid says nothing about Shahriar “ casting aside all honour 
and shame 99 or “repudiating his allegiance before Shah Jahdn started,” 
and Dowson has misunderstood his involved and figurative verbiage. 
What he really states is that et before the date of Jahangir's return 
journey from Kashmir, Shahriar had lost {lit, cast to the winds) bis eye- 
lashes and eyebrows [ijj not was ashamed to show his face to his 
father and patron or to other people and obtained, after great importun- 
ity, permission to proceed in advance to Labor with a view to secure in 
the interval skilled medical treatment for his disease”. Mu‘atamad Khan 
also writes thus : “Just at this time, Sultan Shahriyar inopportunely 
fell ill. The fox's disease ( Uau-s-Sfalab , scald or loss of hair) robbed him 
of bis honour, for all his hair, his whiskers, his eyebrows and his eyelashes 
fell off So he returned covered with shame to Labor ” ( Iqbalnama, 
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Tr. in E. D. VI. 486, Text, 291, 1. 3 f.f.). Khwafi Khan also says that 
Shahriar lost the hair on his beard and moustache J ^ •->3 j. 3 ^r'.j 

(B. I. Text 388, 1. 11). The ‘ Amal-i-SaUh , (B. I. Text. I. 204, 1. 9) roundly 
states that he was suffering from (syphilis) and had pustules all over 
his body. 

VII. 6, l. 11. Shah Jahan ascended the throne on the 18th Jumdda-s- 
Sani, 1037 A. II. ( 6th February 1628). 

The day of the Hijri month is wrongly recorded. The text has it cor- 
rectly as Monday, 8th Jumadi II. 1037 A.TI. corresponding to 25th Bahman 
Mah-i-Ilahi. (I. i. 87, 1. 2). The ‘ Amal-i-SaUh gives 7th Jumadi II. at I. 
226, 1. 4, but 8th on I. 261, 1 . 16. Vide also p. 137 infra, where the Maja- 
lim-sSalatin is said to give the 7th Jumadi II. Khwafi Khan also has 7th. 
(I. 395, 1. 9). See also my H. S. M. N, 270-1. 

VII. 10, l. 16. The Khicdja reached the fort of Dholiya near the fort of 


Alan (i . 

Dowson observes in the footnote that the text here has Lalang , but 
afterwards ‘Alang’. The text is right and Dowson has only made confu- 
sion by altering the name to ‘Alang ’. ‘ Alang ’ and ‘ Laling ’ are entirely 
distinct places. ‘ Alang ’ is said at p. 35 infra, to be near Galna (or Kalna), 
but this also is an error for “ Laling ”. Laling fort stands on the summit 
of a high hill, six miles south of Dhuliya and commands the Agra road and 
the Avir pass, leading to Malegaon, which is about 27 miles south of Dhu- 
lia ”. Dhulia was at this time a village subordinate to Laling. (I. G. XI. 337 ; 
B. G. XII. (Khandesh), 454). Galna lies about 14 miles north of Malegaon 
town and Laling is about 13 miles north of Galna. (I. G. XII. 124). 
' Laling ’ and ‘ Galna ’ are both shown on the Map in Bayley’s Gujarat. 

‘Alang’ and ‘Kulang’ are situated on the Ahmadnagar frontier of 
Igatpuri, about ten miles south-east of Igatpuri town, lhey are twin hill 
forts about two miles distant from each other and lie at the southern-most 
point of Nasik district. (B.G. Nasik, XVI. p. 136). Alang is not near Galna. 
VIi. 11, l. 13. Those who escaped fled from Daulatdbad to Sindghar 
near Jcilnapur in their native country, 

Sm&kher, as m Kh. Kh. (I. 428). It is in Buldana distrirt, 
Berar, about 26 miles north-east of Jalna. Constable, 31 D b. Lat 19 *57 
N., Long. 76°-I0' E. In the M. U. (1. 528), it is said to be in Sarkar Mehkar, 
Suba Berar, thirty Kos from Aurangabad, and six or seven Kos sou _ o 
Deulgaon Raja. The latter town also lies in Buldana district, and shown 
in Constable, 31 D a. 

VII. 12, l 17. When he reached the milage of Rambhuii on tie 
Banganga river. 

This must be’ fimbori ’ or ' Wambooree ' oi Thornton, 14 m. a north 
of » Wuafiar. It b now a , tat, on on the ».«■ 

small river, which is, J understand, ea led an.,aa ai 1 ma<ina f 'ar hut 
There is a place called lUkuri, 31 mite north-west of Aij 1M aua„M, but 

Vamboyi seems to be the village intended. 
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VII. 12, l, 3 from foot Khan Johan was at Rajauri , twenty-four Kos 

from Machhligdon , employed in dividing the 
spoil . 

According to the M. U., the author of which displays a personal 
acquaintance with the geography of the Dekkan, this Rajauri was in 
Bhir district (I. 416, 1. 1 f. f .), and lay only four Kos from the town of 
Bhir (/&. I. 725, 1. 7). Constable, 31 0 b. 

‘Machhligaon’ must be an error for Majhalgaon or Mazal- 

gaon which lies about thirty miles north-east of Bhir. (I. G. XVII. 244). 
Constable, 31 D b. 

VII. 14, l. 4. Bihar Singh Bundela. 

The variant Pahar Singh [Pabad Sinha] occurs more frequently 
and is the correct form. {Bad. Nam . Text, I. 197, 205, 248, 325; ‘A.S., 

I, 386, 1. 2). Pahar Sinha was one of the sons of Vira Sinha Deva, the 
murderer of Abu-l-Fazl. 

VII. 14, 1. 15. A ball struck Bahadur Khan , and he was unable to con- 
tinue his flight . 

The ball did not strike Bahadur Khan Rohela, who was the son of 
Darya Khan and one of the Imperial Commanders, butBahadur, thenephew 
of the rebel Khan Jahan Body. (B. N. I, i. 325, 1. 2). The courtly historian 
is careful never to style this Bahadur ‘Khan’ and some opprobrious 
epithet like ‘ill-starred/ or ‘renegade’ is almost always 

affixed to his name. (Text, I. i. 324, 1. 3 f,f ., 325, 1. 3). His father also is 
said to have fled, but this is due to having been wrongly read for 
Pira. Khan Jahans original name was Pir Khan, Bahadur’s head is said 
to have been cut off: and sent to ‘Azam Khan, a few lines lower down. 
He is called ‘ Bahadur ’ without the title, in Dowson’s version also, on 
L 8, p. 9 and 1. 25, p. 13 ante. See also ‘A. S. 389, 1. 13 ; 390, 11. 3-9. 

VII. 15, h 9 from foot. Sdmaji son of Sdhiiji. 

Recte, Sambhaji or Shambhuji, son of Shahji. He was the elder broth- 
er of Shivaji and was killed in an attack on Kanakgiri in 1653 A. C. 
(Grant Duff, H. M. 66). ‘Bizapur’ which lay about 25 miles west of 
Aurangabad is shown as 4 Vaijapur ’ in the I. G. Atlas (40 A 2), but as 
‘ Baizapur ’ on Constable’s, PI. 31 C b. 

VII. 16, l. 4. Went to Ir-Kahtala, half a Kos from Daulatdbad t 

This 4 Ir ’ or 4 Er ’ appears to be intrusive and has been probably trans- 
ferred by a slip, from 4 JSrandol/ which has been decapitated and written 
as 4 Andol ’ five lines lower down. The copyist has robbed Peter to pay 
Paul. 1 AVandol 9 and ‘ Dharangaon ’ are near each other and are both 
in Bast Khandesh. Dharangaon is now in JSrandol taluka, thirty-five 
miles north-east of Dhuliya. (Bom. Gaz. XII. (Khandesh), 439). Both the 
places are shown in Constable, 31 C a. 

VII. 16, L 20. Mukarrab Khan and Bahlol who were at Dharur and 
Amba-jogai . 

Amba Jogai is in Bhir district, Ilaidarabad State. “ The portion of 
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Ambajogai, which lies south-west of the Jivanti river is now called 
Mominabad. (I.G.,V. 275), Amba and Jogai are two distinct villages in 
proximity to each other. The names are derived from two synonymous 
designations of one and the same goddess, Parvati or Durga. Dharur 
also lies in Bhir. Constable, 31 D b. ‘ Ojhar ’ may be Thornton's 4 Wozur/ 
which lies about 10 miles north-east of Nasik. Lat. 20°-4' N., Long. 73°-54 / 
E. But Dowson locates it 20 miles south of San*amner. (VIII, p. xli). 

‘ Manikdudh’ (1. 23) must be 4 Manik-punj ’ near Nandgaon in Nasik dis- 
trict, q. v. my note on III. 257, 1. 9 f. f. It is shown on Bayley’s Map. 
Damangaon (1. 9 f. f.) is Dhamangaon in Bhir, Constable, 31 C b. 

VII. 17, h 6. [Azam Khan] proceeded from [Bhir] to Partur on the 
hank of the river Di<dna. 

Partur is now in Parbaini district, Haidarabad State. It lies on the 
right bank of the Dudna. Constable, 31 Db. 

VII. 18, l. 2 from foot. [Abdulla Khan] encamped at Lonihara. 

This is 4 Lunherak 4 Nunhera ’ or 4 Luaerak It is mentioned in the 
itineraries of two European travellers. Finch (E. T. L 142) and Jourdain 
(Journal, 149) who passed through it put it four Kos north of Mandu and 
about ten from Akbarpur. This Akbarpur, where the Narmada was crossed 
by ferry, is 25 miles norih-west of Gogaon, 121 west from Mandlesar (I. 
A. cxii) and 43 south-west of Indore. Lat. 22 D -8 / N., Long. 75°-33 / E. (Th). 

Khiljipur, which is mentioned on 1. 14, p. 19, is now the chief town of 
a feudatory state and is shown in Constable, 27 C c. The correct name is 
Kfcic/upur, the town of the Khichi Chauhans. It has nothing to do with 
the Khiljis or Khaljis. Lat. 24°-2 / N„ Long. 76°-34 / E. 

VII. 23, 1. 12. And the troops drove zigzags upto the end of the ditch . 

The phrase which is rendered by 1 Zigzags * is lit. ‘ narrow 

passages or streets of safety k (Text, II. 358, 1. 18). The Lucknow editor of 
the Akbarndma states that ***- is synonymous with Sdbdt. (Text, 
II. 245, note). Steingass defines ‘Sabat’ as ‘ a covered passage connect- 
ing two houses/ but it is used by the Timuride historians for “ the covered 
ways or galleries of approach which were erected for the conduct of 
sieges''. There is an elaborate description of these Sabat' in the A. s 
account of the siege of Chitor (282 1, lB—E. D. V. 326) which F. (1.257, 
1. 6 f. f.=Briggs' Tr. II. 230) has copied almost word for word. See also 
Badauni, II. 103; Tr. 106 and note) and Irvine, A. I. M. 273. 

VII. 23, L 4 from foot. The eldest son of Ibrahim f J dil Khan by the 

daughter of Kutbu-l-Mulk. 

The word in the original is •jr* (I. i. 160, 1. 6), which means ‘ sister * 
not 4 daughter k 

Vli. 25, h 14. Taxes amounting to nearly seventy lacs of rupees to ere 
remitted by the revenue officers— a sum amounting to 
nearly eighty Krors of dams , and amounting to om - 

' eleventh part of the whole revenue. 

Ti^s is pot the meaning. What ‘Abdu-l-?amid really says is that the 
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total Jama [Land Revenue] of the Empire was 880 Krors of Bams, t.e. 
about 22 Krors of Rupees. Lands yielding about one-eleventh of this 
amount, i. e. 80 Krors of Dams or Two Krors of Rupees were Khalisa , i. e . 
managed directly by the Imperial officers appointed by the Diwan-Vizarat. 
The remissions made in consideration of the famine, out of this Khalisa 
revenue of two Krors, amounted to seventy laks of rupees or about 28.5 
per cent, of the total. As the rest of the ^ had been assigned to Mansab- 
dars as ^y^y those lands were managed by them and as the remissions 
granted by them were not known to him, he leaves it to his readers to 
imagine what they must have amounted to. j * <it) aki* ^ J 

-aOIj r i-l dUU- f Ml* Uli (Text, I.i. 364, 11. 3-7). 

VII. 2S, l. 10 from foot. Sipahdar Khan, after obtaining possession of 

the fort of Taltam laid siege to 

Sitimda. 

‘ Situnda ’ is 50 miles north-east of Aurangabad and is in Lat. 20°-32' 
N., Long. 75°-2(y E. Constable, 81 C a. 4 Taltam * cannot be satisfactorily 
identified. The diacritical points or the letters seem to have been jumbled 
together. It is mentioned along with Situnda in the A.N. also (III. 756; 
Tr. III. 1131) in the chronicle of the 43rd year and said to be one of the 
choice forts of Berar. (Ibid, 762— Tr. 1139). This description seems to 
apply to (A Baslm, but the latter is mentioned as 4 Basim’ elsewhere. 

VII. 26, Z. 8 from foot. Rockets , mortars , stones and grenades .* 

ojjl* j j am* j j o [ (I.i. 376, 1. f.f.), 4 ‘ Rockets, musket- 

bullets, hand-grenades, stones, and leather-bags filled with gunpowder . 99 
The must have been sacks or bags like those used by Bhistis , 

tilled with gunpowder with a fuse attached to them. 

VII. 29, L 6. Encamped near the river Nahnura, 

\jyr is an error for 4 Bhunra\ 4 Bliimra’, i. c. the 4 Bhlma \ See 

note 54 infra . 4 Nauraspur * was a village near Bijapur, founded by Ibra- 
him ‘Adil Shah who had assumed the pen-name 4 Nanras \ 

Mulla Muhammad is styled 4 Lahori 9 (1. 22), but his correct 4 Nisba , 
was Lari, as Khwafi Khan calls him. (I. 464, 1. 5). He was a Nawayat and 
came like the renowned ‘Abdur-Razzaq Lari from Lar in Persia and not 
from Lahor. He is mentioned as Lari by Jahangir also. (T. J. 385, last 
line, Tr. II, 296). The 4 A. S. also reads 4 Lari ’ (I. 470, 1. 12). 

VII. 32, Z. 18. And he resolved to put an end to them if ever he ascend- 
ed the throne , that the coinage might always hear the 
stamp of the glorious dynasty and the pulpit might be 
graced icith its Khutba . 

The clauses in this sentence do not hold together and the inconse- 
quence is manifest, The correct rendering is this: 44 And with the most 
pious intentions, he took a vow that when the faces of coins should he 
exalted by the stamp of his own name and the dignity of the pulpit en- 
hanced by the recitation of his own titles in the Khutba , [i. e. when he 
became, at some time in the future, the ruler of the Kingdom], he would 
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extirpate the mischief created by these misbelievers.’' . . . ^.y* d* ^ > 

JT* 3 J J. j )J cJjJ £.1 <C«I jSH» •€ Jk tf <ii (Vjwfc 

(J'.l 31 ^j>_l it— • «U.|_,*| y -i-.r ^ Vlj A —IdL £. | 

u.T.u^Tjj (Text, I. i. 435, 1. 3). 

VII. 32, Ia*t line. Makhsusabad. 

This is the old name of Murshidabad. 4 Maqsudabad ’ is another form 
which occurs in Tieffenthaler, who says that it, was founded by Akbar. 
Tavernier speaks of it as ‘ Made sou Bazar’. (Travels, T. 132). Blochmann 
says that the name was derived from Makhsus Khan who served in Bengal 
and Bihar under Akbar and whose brother S‘aid Khan was at one time 
Governor of Bengal, q. v. A. N. III. 42~Tr. 62 (J. A. S. B. 1873 (LXII), 
p. 218 note; Am, Tr. I. 388. See also liiyazu-s-Salafin , Tr. 28). Maqsud 
was the son of Makhsus Kh in. Murshidabad gets its name from Murshid 
Quli Khan, who was governor of Bengal and moved the seat of government 
to it in 1704 A.C. 

VII. 33, l. 10. When the flotilla arrived at Mohana , which is a dahna of 
the Hugli. 

Dowson questions the correctness of the reading * dahna’ and asks if 
it is not the Bengali ‘dahra* which means 1 lake’. But is quite right 
and means in Persian 4 mouth, opening, entrance’. 4 Mohana’ was, probably, 
the name by which one of the mouths of the Hugli was known and it is 
derived* from the vernacular word Munh , Sans. Mukh, mouth. Thornton 
says that “Hidjelee was situated on the right or western shore of one of 
the entrances to the Hoogly, called the Inner Channel, and at the mouth of 
a small river falling into it.” According to the I. 6. also, Hijli was an old 
village in Midnapore district at the mouth of the Rasulpur river , which 
has been now washed away. (XIII. 116). Hijili was a place of importance 
at this time, as cargoes were landed here for transport up the Hugli. It 
lay at some distance south-west of Hugli town and about 48 miles south- 
west of Calcutta. (Poster’s note to E. T. 1.25). ‘Entrance to 

the hilly region ’and *>^* : *.> u mouth of a mountain pass” occur in theM. 
‘A. (44,1. 12 and 46,1.3). As regards ‘Muhna’, Alberuni says that the 
mouths of the Indus were known in his day as the 4 Small Munha ’ and the 
‘Great Munha? (Indica, Tr. Sachau, I. 208 and Note at Ibid. II. 320). The 
‘A. & says that “the mouth (0 u ->) of the Khor of Hugli is known as 
Mohana” (1. 498, 1. 3) and speaks of * blocking it up.’ (1. 502, 1. 14). 

VII. 34, l . 3 from foot. Out of the sixty-four large dingas, fifty seven 

ghrabs and two hundred jaliyas, one ghrab and 
two jaliyas escaped. 

4 Dinga/ is the Bengali ‘Dingi ’ or 4 Dongi which is from the Sanskrit, 
k Drona \ a trough. The word seems to be used here, not in the usual sense of 
a small skiff or boat, but for a large vessel employed in war. ‘Ghrab’ is the 
parent of the Anglo-Indian ‘Grab’, a“ kind of vessel, which is frequently 
mentioned in the sea and river fights in India from the arrival of the 
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Portuguese to tKe end of tie 18th Century ” (H. J. 391). It is described as 
“ a square-rigged Arab vessel with two or three masts and a sharp or pro- 
jecting prow, but no bowsprit ” Morier explains this absence of a bow- 
sprit by sayingt hat the Arabs know how “ to extend the timbers of a 
ship until they connect themselves into a prow, but they have not yet 
attained the art of forming timber fit to construct bows ” (Journey to 
Persia, Ed. 1812, p. 8). Both names are derived from the Arab Ghurab , a 
raven. Compare the English ‘Corvette/ from the Latin Oorvus , a crow. 
Like the Corvette, the Ghrab also was used in naval warfare and in Mir 
Jumla’s invasion of Assam, each ghrab carried fourteen guns and fifty 
or sixty fighting men and was towed by four Kosahs or lighter vessels 
propelled by oars. (Gait, History of Assam, 128). The * Jaliya Ms another 
form of our 1 Galley the hard 1 g * having been replaced by the soft one 
in Arabic. (Yule, H. J. 862). 

VII. 35, l. 6 from foot. Commandant of the fort of Along, which is near 

to Galna. 

Here also the right reading and the place meant is Laling. See note 
on p. 10, 1. 16, ante . The text reads «— (I. i. 442, 1. 13). At 462 infra , 
‘Galna* is said to be seventy Kos from Aurangabad, which is correct. 

VII. 36, l, 6. Bhagirat Bhil relying on the strength of his fort of 

Khatdkhiri , had refused obedience. 

Dowson says that this is ‘ Kuntherkhera * on the Kali Sind, about 
thirty miles north of Ujjain, which is shown on Malcolm's Map of Central 
India. But the place meant seems to be ‘Khatakheri’, or ‘Khanakhedi’ which 
is mentioned in the 4 Alamgirnama also (474, 615). It is stated there that 
when Chakrasen the Bhil Zamlndar of Khatakheri , rebelled in 1660 A.C., 
Bhagwant Singh Hada was sent against him and captured his stronghold. 
Chakrasen’s contumacy is said to have made it necessary for another puni- 
tive expedition to be despatched against him in 1677 also. (Sarkar, H. A., 
III. 24-25). See also Hind Rajasthan, 729. The place is now in the State of 
Kotah and lies about 15 miles north of Rajgarh (Biaora), q. v. Constable, 
27 C d. The Zemindar of ‘ Kanur who is said to have interceded for 
Chakrasen (1. 12) was, most probably, the chief of Gannur or Gannurgarb, 
which lies thirteen miles north-west of Hoshangabad and 30 south-east of 
Bhopal (Th), There is a ‘ Khatkhari * in Rewa or Baghelkhand also, about 
83 miles south-west of Allahabad. (Constable, 28 B c), but it cannot be 
the place meant, as it is not in Malwa. 

VII. 37, 7. 11 from foot When KhdnKhdnan who was at Zafarnagar, 

was informed of these proceedings. 

Zafarnagar is now called ‘ Jafarabad 9 [Zafarabad] and is in Auranga- 
bad district, IJaidarabad State. Its old name was Tamarni. Sundar, Raja 
Bikramajit, cantoned here during the rainy season of 1026 H. and gave the 
cantonment the name of ‘ Zafarnagar/ See my article in the Num. Suppl. 
No. XXXIV to the J. A. S. B. (1920), pp. 240-249, where the evidence for 
the identification is set out, Jafarabad is marked in Constable, 31 D a. 
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VII. 47, L 7. [Jajhdr Singh ] attacked Rim Narayan , Zamindar of 
Garha, 


Recte, Pem ^ Narayan, i. e. Prem Narayan. He belonged to the 
old Gond dynasty of Gadha-Mandla. (Sleeman, History of the Garha Mand- 
la Rajas in J. A. S. B. 18B7, VI. p. (331 sq), ‘Blunder’ (last line), is in 
Jhansi district, about 25 miles north-east of Jhansi town. Constable, 27 D c. 
VII. 52, l 10. Chamargonda and Ashti near to Ahmadnagar. 

There are several places called Ashti. This must be the one in 
Naldrug district, Haidarabad State. It lies a few miles south-east of 
Ahmadnagar and north-east of Chamargonda in Lat. 18°-50' N., Long. 
75°-15' E. Chamargonda is better known as Shrigonda. Constable, 31 Cb. 
It has been mentioned at 56 infra and was the native place of Shahu, 
i. e. SLahji, the father of Shivaji. (M. U. II. 25, 1. 2 f. f.). 

VII, 53, l. 5 from foot. Surrender of the hill forts of Anjardi, Kanjna 

and Mcinjna, Rola , Jola , Ahiinat , Kol , Biisrd , 


Achldgar Conquest of the fort of the 

Raja of Bir Surrender of Dharab , 


Many of these toponyms are spelt incorrectly and all of them are 
more or less obscure. ‘Anjarai’ is, correctly, ‘Indirai’ or ‘Indragm’, 
which lies about four miles north-west of Chandor, on the Roura Pass. 
It is 4526 feet above sea-level. (B. GL XVI. (Nasik), 445). 4 Kanchan- 
Manchan’ or ‘Kachna’ is about miles west of another fort in the 
same district, named Koledhair and about ten miles west of Chandor. 
(Ibid, 445). ‘Rola-Jola’ is ‘ Ravalya-Javalya’, another of the hill forts on 
the Chandor Range. There are two peaks to the east of Markinda, which 
jut out, ‘Ravalya * on the west and ‘ Javalya* on the east of a hill, fif- 
teen miles north-east of Dindori. (Ibid, 642 and 411). ‘ Ahunat Rede, 
* Ahvant’ or ‘Ahivant’— 4 Serpent-fort— is also on the Chandor range, fif- 
teen milesn orth of Dindori, (Ib, 415). * Kol Ms Koledhair, about seven miles 
north-west of Chandor and four miles north-west of Rajdhair. ( lb . 449). 


4 Basra ’ must be 4 Bhuragadh ’, about two miles north-west of Ramsej. (Ib. 
641). 4 Achlagar ’ is the westernmost fort in the Chandor range and lies 
about twenty miles north of Dindori. (Ib, 414). The fort of the Raja 
of Bir * is an error for 44 the fort of 4 Rajdhair.” Khwafi Khan calls it Raj- 
dhir \ (1. 524, 1. 1). It lies about fourteen miles south-west of Chalisgaon 
town (B. G., Khandesh, XII, 467). It is called * Dhir ’ or ‘ Dehera ’ also, {Ib. 
439), and is spoken of in the M. IJ as 1 Rajdhar’ (T. 209). Lastly, Dharab 
is * Dhodap’, fifteen miles north-west of Chandor on the highest hi]] in 


the Chandor range. (B. G. (Nasik), XVI. 482). 

VII. SB, l. 12. Capture of Saradhun, Dhdrasiyiin, Kanti six Kos from 
Sholapur and the town of Deogaon. 

• Dharasiyun ' or ‘ Dharaseo which is 50 miles north-east of Shola- 
pur, is now known as Osmanabad and is in Naldrug district, flaidarabad 
State (I G XIX, 276). Constable, 31 Db. ‘Saradhun (1.11) is Thornton s 
‘ Sheradone',’ 172 miles W. N. W. of Haidarabad and 60 north of 
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Sholapur. Lat. 18°-31 / N.; Long. E, Constable, 31 D b. ‘ Kant! ’ is 

‘Kati/ which lies about twenty miles north-east of Sholapur and is also in 
Haidarabad State. Constable, 31 C c. 

VII. 56, /. 7. Sahi was about to proceed by way of Parganw to 
Parenda . 

This must be 4 Pargaon ’ in Ahmadnagar district, 4 miles north of 
Chamargonda, which is mentioned on line 12. 

Mahuli (1. 6) is in North Tvonkan, about 50 miles north-east of Bom- 
bay. (B. 0. XV. 219). 

VII. 57, l 8. Capture of the forts of Anki end Tanlti , etc. 

4 Ankai- Tankai* are two forts in Nasik district, about six miles north 
of Yeola and near the Manmad and Ahmadnagar road. They stand about 
3200 feet above the sea and are now included in the Chandor taluka, 
of Nasik district. (B. G. XVI. 419 ; I. G. XVII. 199). Constable, 31 C a. 

‘ Alka Palka 9 (1. 9) are two unfortified hills to the west of Ankai 
Tankai and divided from them by the road and Kailway. They are so 
close to Ankai Tankai, that, according to one local authority, they are 
said to be identical with them. (B.G. 420 note). 

VII. 59, l. 4. When he reached the Khorandi , he was detained on its 
banks. * 

An error for the Ghod-nadi , the name of a river as well as of a town 
on its banks, which is in the Sirur taluka of Poona district. (I. G. X II. 232). 
Constable, 31 C b. ‘ Gondhana 9 (1. 9) must be 4 KonAx\u \ the old name of 

* Sinhagadh ’, about 12 miles from Poona. Constable, 31 B b. 4 NurancP is 
a mistake for the 4 Niranadi Tringalwadi (1. 6 f.f.) lies 12 miles south of 
Nasik. (B. G. XVI. 439, 660). 

VII, 60, l. 12 from foot. Forts of ......Haris, Judhan,Jund and Ilarsira 

were delivered over to Khan Zamdn. 

Dowson says 4 Haris ’ is Harishchandragarh, which is 56 miles north 
of Poona, and not far from Shivner, the hill fort of the town of Juner. 
(E.D. VIII, Index, p. xxxix). But it must be Harish, four miles south of 
Trimbak, which is mentioned just before it. (B. G. Nasik, XVI. 439). 

4 Jund ’ must be Ohawand. Judhan is, really, Jalodhan, sixteen miles from 
Juner. 

VII. 60, h 7 from foot. Khan Dauran takes possession of the forts of 

Kataljahr and Ashta and storms the fort of 
Nagpur. 

s&lf' Kelchahr ’ in the 'Amal-i-SaUh (II. 218, 1. 8) and M. U. (I. 755). 
‘Kataljahr ’is a miswriting of ‘ Kheljhav’ or ‘ A’eljhar’, [Kelzur in Thorn- 
ton], nowin Wardha district. It lies 26 miles south-west of Nagpur. Con- 
stable, 32 A a. Ashta is in Seoni district, Centra] Provinces. Constable, 32 Aa. 
Kheljhar and Ashta are both mentioned in the Ain. (Tr. II. 233). One of 
them was a Mahal in Sarkar Paunar, and the other in Sarkar Kherla of 
the same Suba, viz. Berar. Sir J. Sarkar reads the name as ‘ Katanjhiri ’ or 

* Katanjhar,' but does not say where it is to be found. (H. A., 1. 49 ; V. 404). 
V.U. 62, i. 14. He marched by the difficult route of Karcha-barh. 
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in the ' Amal-i-Salih (II. 254, 1. 9). This 4 Karcha-barh J is an imagi- 
nary toponyra like 4 Kant-barahi ’ and 4 Nakhachnuhgarhi q. v. my Notes 
on^III. 261, 1. 8. and 318, 1. 1. What ‘Abdul Hamid really says is 6 1 j jl 

(I. ii. 282, 1.5). “He entered the country by marching 
along the route through Karcha T In a subsequent passage, he says 
that there are two passes into Little Tibet, namely, ‘ Karch ’ and 1 Lar \ 
(I. ii. 286-7). The pass is called Karaj ’ or f Karj ’in the corresponding 
passage of the M. U. also. (II. 758, 1. 3). O x m *JjP means 4 to travel, walk, 
wander and <£*jy d j signifies “ travelling, marching along or traversing 
a road ” 4 Karcha ’ is the 4 Kertse ’ of Constable, 23 B c. Mirza Haidar 
Dughlat tells us that after invading Kashmir in 939 A.H.,he returned by 
the same route by which he had entered it, namely, through Lar. When 
he reached the frontiers of [Little] Tibet (Balti), the inhabitants of 4 Karsa,* 
a valley exceedingly dark, narrow and steep, offered resistance and had to 
be attacked and killed. {Tar. Rash. Tr. 432). Mr. Ney Elias says that this 
is Kertse or Kartse, a village between ‘Kargil’ and ‘Suru. ’ But he 
thinks it also possible that 4 Kalsa ’ or 4 Kalsi ’, another village on the Indus 
on the main road to Ladak andnear the foot of an extraordinarily deep 
and narrow gorge, may be meant. {Ibid, note). Laris another name of the 
Sind river of Kashmir, which flows from the Zoji La Pass towards the 
Jailam. The 4 Pass of Lir’ must be the Zoji La Pass {Ibid, 423 Note). 

4 Shakar ’ (1. 26) is 4 Shi gar/ which lies a few miles north of Skardo or 
Iskardo in Baltistan. Constable, 23 A c. Mirza Haidar says that it was 
the capital of all Balti. (Loc. cit. 422). 

VII. 65, l. 1. Rebellion in Kiich’Haju. 

Kuch-Hajo corresponded to the modern districts of Goalpara and 
Lower Assam. The second half of the name is derived from Ha jo, a village 
in Kamarupa district, on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, fifteen 
miles from G-auhali. Sosung (1. 15) lies east of the Brahmaputra, between 
the Karibari and Garo hills. (Blochmann, J.A.S.3. XLI. (1872)50, 53, note). 

‘ KohhataV (1. 5 f. f.) is an error for ‘Gauhiti.’ ‘Utarkol’ is the land 
which lies on the north or left bulk ol the Brahmaputra. It siretche.s 
from Gauhati to the home of the Mishmi aud Mui tribes. Kof is the 
Sanskrit Kula, the bank of a liver. (J.B.O.R.S. Vol. I. 1915, p. 182). 

VII. 66, l 9 from foot. Submission of Manik Mi, the May Raja of 

Chatgam. 

The name is really Matak Rii. He “ held Chitgim (Chittagong) on 
behalf of the Baja of Arakin, but having quarrelled with his master, 
sought the protection of the Mughals and made over the district to the 

Subadar of Bengal. (I. 0. X. 308). , , 

VII, 67, l. 9. San qi Iiamkhal, the holder of Great Tibet had seized 
upon Jlurag in Little 'Tibet. 

‘ Bamkhal ’ is an error by transposition of the nuqf.a-% for ‘ Namgyal’, 
which means ‘ King ’ and is the family title of all the rulers of Great Tibet 
or Ladakh. Cunningham calls him ‘ Singge Namgyal’ and says that 
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cording to the local chronicle, he ruled from about 1620 to 1670 A. C. 
(Ladak, 318 note, and 324). The Jesuit Hippolito Desideri, who passed 
through Tibet in 1714 A.C., states that the name of the then ruler or 
Ghiampo [rede, Gyalpo] was Nyima Nanjal [Rede, Nyima Namgyal), son 
of Dilik Nanjal [Delak Namgyal]. (Raverty, N. A. 294 Note). The rulers 
of Sikkim also are still called ‘ Namgyal ’ and that word always consti- 
tutes an integral part of their title. (J. A. S, B. 1904, pp. 85, 88). 

‘ Burag’ or * Purik ’ was one of the chief towns of Balti. {Tar. Rash. 
Tr. 15,410.442). 

VII. 69, l. 5. Surrender of Taragarh. 

The fort of Taragarh lies on the bank of the Chakki river, 110 miles 
N. E. by E. of Lahor (Th.) and about 15 miles south-west of Chamba. 

' Palamau (1. 10) is now in Lohardaga, Chutia Nagpur. The town is 
about 145 miles south-west of Patna. Constable, 28 D d. 

VII. 76, l. 6. Nazar Muhammad Khan who had stood fast at 

Nilchiragh. 

Rede, 4 Pul-i- Chiragh ’, “ The Bridge of the Lamp”, which lies below 
Garzawan, west of Balkh. It stands at the mouth of a triple-bridged defile. 
The name is also written Bil- chiragh, as ‘ Bil ’ signifies 4 Pass ’ or 4 Gate.’ 
But 4 Nilchiragh’ is certainly wrong. The ‘ Chiragh ’ or Lamp is placed at 
the shrine of a Saint, just at the entrance of the defile. (Grodekoff, Ride 
to Herat, Tr. Marvin, 103 apud B.N. Tr. 69 note). Sir Thomas Foldich 
says that 4 Pul-Chiragh or Bilchiragh’ is about 25 miles south-east of Mai- 
mana, which lies half way between Balkh and Herat. (G.I. 251). Maimana 
is in Lat. 36° N , Long. 65° E. 4 Belchirag ’ is shown in Constable, 22 A c. 
VII. 79 , l. 7 . [Rustam Khan icrote that he w as] proceeding towards 
Kabul [from Maimana] by way of San-charik. 

It is the 4 Sang-charak’ of modern maps and is shown in Constable, 
22 B b, as lying south-south- west of Balkh. See also Holdich, G. I. 259. 
Abu-1-Fazl states that it was also known as the 4 Chul-i-Zardak’, i.e. the 
Brown (or Yellowish) Desert. (A.N. II. 124— Tr. 191). 4 Andkhod ’ is Con- 
stable’s Andkhui, 22 A b. It lies in Lat. 37° N., Long. 65° E. 

VII. 80, l. 9 from foot. Nazar Bahadur Khan, Kheshji Ratan son of 

Mahesh Das, and others charged them. 

‘ Kheshji Ratan ’ is an impossible name for a Hindu. The comma 
should be placed after Kheshgri {J^-ii*), which was the name of the 
Afghan tribe to which Nazr Bahadur Khan belonged (M. U. III. 777, 
1. 14). The Kheshgis were famous for their piety and integrity and were 
settled round about Lahor and Kasur. {Ibid, III. 818, 1. 6). 

Ghori (1. 3 f.f.) is the Kala [Qil‘a] Ghori of Constable, 22 C c. It is in 
Lat. 36°-0' N., Long. 68°-30' E. 

VII. 81, 1 . 13 from foot. After him should come the royal treasure, 

Karkhana [1 Wardrobe ] and artillery. 

The 4 Karklianas ’ did not comprise the 4 wardrobe ’ only. It was a 
general term for the numerous State establishments, factories and work- 
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shops which accompanied armies on the march and the Emperor himself 
on his progresses. There is a lengthy account of the most important of 
them in the First and Second Books of the Ain. Shams-i-Siraj also 
mentions the thirty-six Kdrkhanas of Firuz Tughlaq. ( Text. 337; E. D. 
III. 356). See also the T. A. (318, 11. 8-9 ; E.D. V. 371). 

VII. 89, l. 11. Tt was commanded that th <• array should hasten to 
■Kabul, via Bangash-i-Bald and Bangash-i-Payin, as 
they icere the shortest routes. 

Bangash-i-Bdla or Upper Bangash, is what is no wcalled Kurram 
Bangash-i-Pdym, Lower Bangash, is Kohat. (I. G. XVI. 49). See also 95 
infra, where Kohat is mentioned in this connection. 

‘ Saz Khan Baligh ’ is an impossible name. The ‘Amal-i-Salili calls 
him ‘ Barn Khan [U zbek] ’ (III. 73, 1. 12). and so also Kh. Kh. (I. 655, 1. 1). 
VII. 99, l. 10. Top of the hill of Chihal-Zinah ( forty steps), whence 
guns could be fired. 

“The Koh-i-Chihal-zinah is a rocky spur .... which overlooks Qauda- 

har from the east It is so called because Bibar Badshah had a 

platform made and a seat placed there for his own recreation and forty 
steps had to be cut into the rock to reach it.” (Raverty, N. A. 25 Note). 
It is about a mile from the citadel and commands both the citadel and the 
city. 

VII. 98, l. 2 from foot. He [Shah Jahdn] quitted Kashmir and set 

out for the capital by way of Shahabad. 

This Shahabad is the place so called which is situated in a narrow 
valley bounded on the south-west by the Panjil op- Pass of Bainhal. Lat. 
33°-32' N., Long. 75°-16 / E. (Th.). Constable, 25 A a. 

VII. 103, l. 14 from foot. When the world-subduing banners were 

planted at Khalil pur. 

This town is in Gurgaon district, Punjab. Constable, 27 C a. It is 
now a Railway Station, about 25 miles south of Gurgaon and 7 north of 
Iiewari. 

VII. 105, l. 3 from foot. [The Raja of Sirmur was invested] with the 

title of Raja Sabhak Prakhs. 

Rede, Sobhag [Subhagya] ‘Prakash’. ‘Prakash’ forms even now a 
part of the style and titles of the Rajas of Sirmur. Several letters 
addressed by Raja Budh Prakash of Sirmur to Shah Jaban’s favourite 
daughter, Jahanara Begam and her replies have been published by Mr. 
II. A. Rose in the J. A. S. B. 1911, pp. 449-458. 

VII. 106, l. 3. From the beginning of the month of Isfandiar, 

This spelling of the name of the 12th month of the Yazdajardi, as well 
as the Ilahi year, is found in many competent Musalman writers, but it is 
not quite correct. ‘Isfandiar/ which was the name of the son of King 
Gushtasp [or Vishtaspa] and ‘ Isfandarmad/ or ‘ Isfandamuz,’ the desig- 
nation of the month, are entirely distinct words, which have no real con- 
nection with each other. “ Isfandiar ” is the Modern Persian form of the 
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Avestaic Spento-data , meaning 4 Given by [Spenta-Mainyush] the Good 
Spirit or Angel/ ‘ Isfandarmad 9 is Neo-Persian for the Avestaic Spenta - 
Armditi , the 4 Good Armaiti/ [lit. 4 the Good Humility ’], one of the seven 
Ameshaspeutas. The error is repeated on 115 and 241 post. 

Mr. Beveridge always transliterates the name of the sixth Ilahi 
month as Shahrytir (A. N. Tr. III. 1159, 1256), and Mr. Vincent Smith 
has followed him. But the correct form must be 1 Shahmjar \ as it stands 
for the Avestaic * Khshthranairet/a ’ (Pahlavi, ‘ Shatro var 9 ), and the Zo- 
roastrian3 in India as well as Persia pronounce it always in that way. 

VII. 106, l. 21. He [Khalilu-lla] laid the foundations of a field-work 
close to Kildghar in the Dun , lying outside of Sri- 
nagar. 

‘Kilaghar’ is ‘Kaulagarh* near Dchra. Sahijpur (1. 107, 1.8) and 
Basantpur (107, 1. 4) were parganas in the Eastern Dun belonging to 
Garhwal. (E. T. Atkinson, Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts of the 
N. W. P. II. 563 Note). 

VII. 117, l. 23. [Mir Jumla] presented 3000 Ibrahi mis as Nisar. 

The Ibrahimi was a gold coin of low matt, worth between two and 
three rupees. Abu-1-Fazl says that it was equal to 40 Kabirs and 14 
Kabirs were valued at one Akbari rupee. The Ibrahimi was thus rated 
at about 25 rupees, 

VII. 117, l . 25. [Mir Jumla received ] a jewelled tarrah and dagger* 

According to the Dictionaries, is * the edge of a garment, plain or 
sewed, but not fringed/ It also signifies a ‘ waving ringlet, a tuft of 
braided or curled hair/jRich.) But here it is used for the “ hanging end 
of a turban. These ends were made of gold and silk brocade and were 
made as ornamental and costly as possible by the adventitious aid of 
jewelry /' (Irvine, Later Maghals, I. 260 n.). Jahangir speaks of a j* 
a Tarrah or Aigrette of pearls. Aurangzeb sent to Prince Muham- 
mad Mu'azzam and Prince Muhammad ‘Azam in 1087 and 1090 H. a 
j* h? ‘ a Tarrah with a cluster of jewels’ and a £+ j* ‘ a 

Tarrah inlaid with gems , 9 worth nine and twenty-five thousand rupees 
respectively. (M. ‘A. 151, 1. 4; 173, 1. 5). 

VII. 119, l. 3 from foot. ( Adil Khan had bid adieu to existence 

and his servants had constituted Majhul 
Illahi his successor , who professed to be his 
offspring . 

“ Majhul Illahi " Jjt* 4 ] is not a proper name or the title of ‘Adil 
Khan's successor, but a phrase signifying ‘ a person of whom nothing is 
known, an utterly obscure individual, a nobody, a pretender/ This obscure 
individual was ‘ Aii 1 Adil Shah II. Fryer, Manucci, Tavernier (1. 183) and 
Bernier (Ed. Constable, 197) speak of him as an adopted child. The 
Basdtin~i-Salatin , a provincial history of Bijapur, represents him as the 
son of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah by a lady in the harem and adopted as her 
own by the favourite Sultana, who was the sister of the king of Golkonda 
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and known as the Badi Saheba \ ‘Ali was about 18 years old at this time, 
in 1656 A. C. In the C. H.I. (IV. 209), Sir Richard Burn states that 41 some 
people doubted Ali Adil Shah’s right to succeed, though the matter was 
uncertain,” while Sir Wolseley Haig, on another page of the same volume 
(IV. 271), stigmatises the allegation of his spurious birth as a ‘ slander 9 
invented by the Mughals, 'for which there is not a scrap of evidence/ 
The fact that several contemporary European travellers also speak of 
him only as unadopted child ’, may indicate that there were some reasons 
for doubting his parentage. See also Sarkar (H. A., I. 285-6). 

VII. 122, I. 13. The Shah of Persia had resolved upon this evil enter- 
prise in that infatuation , which arises from youth 
and inexppt ience. 

Shah ‘Abbas II had come to the throne on the 20th Saf ar of 1052 H. 
1642 A. C. at the age of ten and was at this time (1059 H.) only seventeen 
years old. He died in 1077 II. (Lane Poole, Muhammadan Dynasties, 259 ; 
Oliver in J. A. S. B. (LVI), 1887, p. 48 note). 

VII. 123, l 2. ‘Amal-ir Salih. 

As so little is known about Muhammad Salih Kambu, it may be worth 
while to point out a fact which has been overlooked, not only by Dowson, 
but by Rieu, Dr. Yazdani his Editor and others, The 4 Maasir-i-Alamgiri 9 
states that in consequence of the death of the Sadr, Sharif Khan, on 12th 
Shawwal 1093 H„ Shaikh Makhdum Munshi was appointed Chief Sadr and 
Muhammad Salih Kambu, his peshdast or assistant. (222, 1. 16). 

Another point which is not undeserving of notice is that the title of 
this work is allusive and also amphibological. 4 Amal-i-Sdlih may mean 
“ The History of a Beneficent Reign, Regime or Exercise of Authority.” 
But it may be also understood as the “ Work, Performance or Book com- 
posed by Salih” 

Similar allusions in the titles of books to the names of the authors 
or of their patrons are found in the Habibu-s-Siyar (E. D. IV. 154), 
liauzatu-t-Tahirin (VI. 195), Alisanu-t-tawarikh {Ibid, 201), Subh-i-Sadiq 
(VI. 453), Burhanu-l-Futuh (VIII. 26) and many others. 

VII. 126, l 8. This strong fortress [Bidar] teas thus taken in twenty- 
seven days. 

There is a difficulty here. This author says that Aurangzeb was join- 
ed by Muazzam Khan on 12th Rab'i IL, reached Chandor fourteen days 
later, sat down before Bidar the very next day, i.e. on 27th Rab i IT. that 
the general assault was delivered on the 23rd of Jumadi II (125 ante) and 
that the fortress capitulated on the day following. The period must be, 
not twenty-seven days, but one month and twenty-seven days, if 27th 
Jumadi II. is correct. If 'twenty-seven days’ is right, Jumadi II, must 
be wrong and an error for Jumadi I. Sir Jadunath Sarkar states that 
Aurangzeb left Aurangabad on 18th January 1657 and reached Bidar 
after a march of one lunar month and fourteen days on 28th February, 
as he was encumbered with siege-guns and heavy artillery. He points out 
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that Muhammad Salih has left out the mouth, so as to make it only 
fourteen days. This is the source of the apparent inconsistency and it 
would seem that the fort was taken in only 27 days. (H.A., I. 264-8). 

VII. 135, l. 8 from foot Bahrain Abiya had revolted in 

Multan and put ‘Alt AJchti to death. 

Both these anecdotes of Muhammad Tughlaq have been borrowed by 
this compiler from the history of Budauni (Text, I. 227 ,Tr. I. 304), who 
has copied them from the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi (Text, 99-100). But 
both these authors give the sobriquet of this ‘AH’, not as ‘Akhti,’ but as 
‘Kbitati * *• e - caligraphist. See also Hajji Dablr (Z. W. 863, last 

line). The name of the saint who interceded for the people of Multan was 
not ‘ Shaikhu-l-Hakk ’, but Ruknu-d-din Quraishi. (B. I. 227, 239; Tr. 
304, 318). He was the grandson of the Shaikh Bahau-l-Haqq wa ad-din 
Zakariya Quraishi of Multan. 

VII. 140, 1 8. Kasim Khan. 

The person meant is Qasim Khan-i-Juwaini, a Sayyid of noble birth 
who was the husband of Nur Jahan’s sister, Manija Begam. He was 
in charge of the government of the Punjab (T. J. Tr. II. 2 and 182) and 
took leave of Jahangir, when the Emperor was returning from Kashmir, 
(T.J. 442-3; Tr. II, 228, 230). He was the man who afterwards tookHugli 
from the Portuguese. See 31-35 ante. 

VII. 142, l. 2. Khan Jahan Lody was pursued by Raja Bahadur,. 

This whole extract from the Tarikh-i-M ufa z zali contains so many 
inaccuracies and errors that one is compelled to pronounce it a compila- 
tion of little value. ‘ Raja Bahadur ’ is an error for ‘ Raza Bahadur’, who 
was a Musalman and not a Hindu. The youthful grandson of Khin Jahan 
Lody was called, not Ismat Khan, but 'Azmat Khan. {Bad. Nam. I. i. 278). 
The Peacock throne is said by the contemporary official chronicler, 
‘Abdul-l-Hamid, to have cost only one Kror of Rupees and not nine Krors, 
nine lacs and one thousand rupees. (See ante p. 46). ‘ Mudabbir Khan ’ 
(142, 1. 20) must be an error for Muzaffar Khan, son of Khwaja Abu-1- 
Hasan, q v. 8, 25, 73, 74 ante. Nadira Begam, the wife of Dara Shukoh, was 
the daughter of Prince Parviz and not his grand-daughter, as stated by 
this author (144, 1. 22). The Khan-i-Khanan who took Daulatabad was 
entitled Mahabat Khan, not Muhammad Khan. The name of the Raja of 
Assam was not ‘ Jai Bijai Singh’ (144, 1. 10), but ‘ Jaidhicaj Sinha’. 
(Gait, History of Assam, 123). “ Karkalu” which is said to have been 
the chief residence of the Raja (1. 20) is an error for ‘ Ghargaon ’. (q.v. 
266 infra). The Khan-i-Khanan (Mir Jumla) is said on the last line to 
have received, among other honours, the insignia of the far man and the 
tugh, which is a blunder for tuman tiigh. 

VII. 143, l. 3. His Majesty [ Shah Jahan] had been pleased to assure 
his mother-in-law. 

This canard is repeated by that inveterate gossip-monger, Manucci. 
‘“When the said Jahangir was told that the mother of Shaistah Khan was 
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pregnant, he was very glad and he resolved that li she brought forth 
a son, he would at once assign him pay of three millions of Rupees 
a year/ (Storia, II. 321). The author of the Madsiru-l-U mard also had 
heard the tale, but he denounces it as a fable and warns his readers 
that the current report about Shayasta Khan having been made a 
Panj-hazdri on the day of his birth is not founded in truth. He 
stresses the fact that Abu Talib was given the title of Shayasta Khan 
only in the 21st year of Jahangir’s reign, that he was given the rank 
of five hundred only at first, that he rose step by step to the mansab of 
Panj-hazari, and that this grade was attained only at the accession of 
Shah Jahan. (Text, II. 691) This last fact is incontestable, as it is 
stated in the Bddshahndma that one of the nobles who received 
promotion very soon after Shah Jahan’s accession was Shayasta Khan 
and that he was raised on 1st Rajab, 1037 IT. to Five Thousand Zdt. 
(I. i. 180, 1. 4 f. f.). Jahangir himself notes that Abu Talib was promoted 
to the mansab of 2000 Zdt , only in the 18th year of his reign. (Text, 361, 
1. 11; Tr. II. 261). Moreover, as Shayasta Khan is known to have died 
in 1105 H. at the age of 91 years, (Beale, Miftah , 288), he must have been 
born in 1014 A. H., when Shah Jahan himself was only a boy of fourteen 
and had not become the son-in-law of Shayasta’s mother. 

VH. 148, l. 15. Ldnjar Kd-an and his descendants. 

Rede, Bn zanjar Khan. He was the ninth ancestor of Chingiz Kh&n, 
the fourteenth of Timur and the twenty-third of Akbar. (A. N. I. 67 ; Tr. 
I. 183. See also Miles, Tr. Shajratu-l-Atrdk, 46, 50 notes). 

VII. 160, l. 11 from foot. Aurangzeb ordered a remission of the 

transit duties upon grain and 

tobacco, to prevent the smuggling 

of which , the government officers committed 
many outrages, especially in regard to the 
exposure of females . 

The order was issued in 1666 A. C. Tavernier (II. 251), and Manucci 
(II. 175), both bear witness to such harassment and speak of its leading to 
reprisals terminating in loss of life. The Governor of Surat was stabbed 
with a dagger by a Rajput in 1653. (Kh. Kh. I. 678). Another Rajput ran 
amuck , killed several officials and afterwards his own wife and ^daughter 
in Dehli itself . The M. ‘A. also states, that the tax-gatherers “ insulted 
the honour i • e. women) of the people/’ (Text, 630, 1. 6 f. f.). 

VII. 168, l. 2. The Lubbu-t-tawarikh-i-Hind . 

Khwafi Khan makes some uncomplimentary remarks about the 
Chronicle compiled by Bindraban, on 283 infra, and Muhammad Saqi 
disparages his character. ** Bindraban, the artful, sly or tricky (ot/i) 
was, he says, implicated in the correspondence and intrigues which led 
to the incarceration of Prince Mu'azzam and he was expelled from the 
Imperial Camp on the 18th of Shawwal 1097 A, H. (Text, 293, 1* 4 f. f.j 
190 infra). 

H 
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VU. 170, l 7. If the title of the work is intended to be a chronogram , 
which is nowhere stated by the author , the date would be 
1108 AJI 

This statement must be founded on some error or miscalculation, as 
the title given by Elliot, would yield the date 1339, or 1230, 

if the last word were left out, The fact is that the real chronogram, 
as given in all the three copies in the British Museum, is 
the numerical value of which would be 1106, or 1100, if ‘ Hindustan ' 
were spelt without a ‘ wav/ as it actually is, in one of the Manuscripts. 
(Rieu, I. 229 ; Etho, I. 0. Catalogue, No. 359, Col. 136). 

VII. 172, ?. 7, Plaints were so few that only one day in the week, 
viz., Wednesday , was fixed upon for the administration 
of justice , . . . and even twenty plaintiffs could not be 
found. 

A very similar asseveration is found in Manucci. He may have been 
indebted for it directly or at second-hand to the Hindu Chronicler. 
However that may be, he also assures us that “though every day, procla- 
mation was made by beat of drum that any one who had a complaint 
should present his plaint in the royal presence, months passed without a 
single complaint being heard of.” (Storia, I. 209. See also Ibid, II. 20). 
VII. 174, l. 8. It [the " Alamgirndma ] was dedicated to Aurangzeb in 
the thirty-second year of his reign ; but on its being pre- 
sented, the Emperor forbade its continuation. 

This statement is borrowed from Morley's Descriptive Catalogue of 
Persian Manuscripts in the E. I. Company's Library, p. 125, but its 
correctness is dubious, as the death of the author, Muhammad Kazim in 
the twenty-fourth year of the reign or 1092 A. H., is recorded in the 
Tarikh-i-Muhammadi. (Rieu, III. 1083; Muqtadir, Banldpur Catalogue, 
VII. 85). Moreover, we know that Aurangzeb had promulgated a mandate 
against the compilation of chronicles, some years before the 32nd year of 
his reign (2 >2 infra), and it is not likely that any author would have 
had the hardihood to present to him a work written in flagrant defiance 
of those commands. Little or nothing is known of the author himself. 
Muhammad Saqi states in his chronicle of the XXIst year (1088 A. H.) 
that Muhammad Kazim, the writer of the "Alamgirndma crll' 
was darogha of the ^ i.e. Selling and Purchasing Department. 

(163, 1. 6 f. f.). 

VII. 176, h 4 from foot. And it will contain an account of the under - 

takings and conquests achieved by His 
Majesty during the period of eighteen years. 

This assertion is manifestly wrong, as the "Alamgirndma 9 contains 
only the history of the first ten year? of the reign. This Chronicle 
was written in imitation and upon the model of Afrrina-i-Qazvini’s 
Shahjahan Ndmari-Deh Saleh and it was intended, like it, to record the 
events of the First Decade only, each Decade occupying a volume by 
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itself. A reference to the text shows that the error is clue to t3 j >s [every 
ten] having been misread as •>> [eighteen]. What Muhammad Kazim 
says is that A)'- -df ‘—&i «h~ j. c. it was his intention “bind up 

[collect] the annals of each, decode in a separate volume.” (Text, 34, 

1 . 11 ). 

VII, 179, l. 15. He [I lor a Shnkoh] employed them . [the Brahmans and 
Sannyasis ] in translating the Bed. 

Dara had only fifty Upanishads translated freely into Persian. 
He did not touch the Vedas. ADquetil Dupcrron published a Latin 
rendering of this Persian version in 1801. It was entitled Theologia 
et philosophia Indica ou OupnGchat. The Persian version itself is called 
in some Mss. and jf ! in others. (lticu, I. 54; Eth6, I. 
0. C. Col. 1102 ; Stewart, Cat, of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, p. 53). Dara 
also wrote a book called “Meeting of the Two Seas” [of salt 

water and fresh], to reconcile the Sufi doctrines with those of the 
Vedantists. (A. N. Tr. I. 498 note). This work has been printed recently 
in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 

VII. 180, l. 6 from foot. Illness of the Emperor Aurangzeb. 

There is great confusion here. The author of the ‘ Alanujirnama is 
made to say by Dowson that on the nigh; of the 12th of Rajab in the 
8th year, Aurangzeb was suddenly attacked with strangury and that he 
recovered in a few days owing to the skill and attention of the physi- 
cians. What Muhammad Kazim really states is that the old Emperor 
Shah Jahan [not Aurangzeb] was taken ill in this way on 12th Rajab, 
and so far was he from recovering, that he died fourteen days afterwards, 
on the 26th of the month. (1076 II.). Sec what is said by lv.hw.iti Khsyi on 
275 infra-, ‘A. S. III. 350, 1. 7 ; M. ‘A., Text, 53, 1. 3. Aurangzeb had a 
stroke of paralysis, but it was in the 5th year of his reign and not the 
8th. (366 infra ; M. ‘A. 41, 1. 9). 

VII. 181, l. 2. Ma-asir-i-Alamgiri. 

The title of this work appears to have been suggested by that of 
Earn gar Khan’s Maasir-i-J ahangiri, and is, like it, a chronogram. As 
Maasir-i-J ahangiri represents II. 1040, the date of composition, so Man- 
sir-i-A lamgiri stands for 1122 H., the year in which it was completed. 
VII. 182, l. 10. The author of the ‘ Critical Essay complains ... that 
the author of the Maasir-i-Alamgfiri... has not stated 
when Bahadur Shah and Prince 'Azam were made 
Chihl hazari and when Ghaziu-d-din Khan Bahadur 
teas made Haft hazari and Zu-l-fikar Khan Shashi 
hazari. 

Dowson observes quite properly that the omissions will not appear 
of much importance to a European reader. But the criticism is not only 
trivial, it is also unjustified. The omissions complained of do not exist. 
The promotion of Bahadurshah to the full rank of 40,000 is recorded at 
268, 1. 5 and 370, 1. 5, and that of Prince ‘Azam to the same rank is noticed 
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at 473, 1. 11. Ghaziu-d-dln Khan’s rise to 7000 and Eulfiq&r’s promotion 
to 6000 are registered on pp. 302, 1. 3 f. f. and 309, 1. 1. In a word, if any 
one deserves censure, it is not the author, but his critic and “ the boot is 
the other leg.” 

YU, 183, l. 6 from foot. Intelligence arrived from Thatta that the 

town of Samdji had been destroyed by an 
earthquake ; thirty thousand houses were 
thrown down. 

In the B. I. text, the town is called * Samawani ’ and said to belong to 
the taluqa of Bandar Lahri. (M. ‘A. 73, last line). ‘ Samawani ’ or ‘ Satna- 
wati ’ was a pargana in Sarkar Nasrpur in the days of Akbar, (Jin, Tr. 
II. 341) and included lands now comprised in the pargana of Muhabbat 
Dero. The village itself is now a poor place, with only 600 houses. It is 
stated in the Tdrikh-i-Tahiri that the town of Agham (which is thirty 
miles south-east of Haidarabad) was in the pargana of Samawani. 
(E. D. I. 270 362). If thirty thousand houses were destroyed, the 
convulsion could not have been confined to a small town or even pargana. 
It must have extended over a considerable area, as seismic disturbances 
of great intensity always do. Sind lies within the seismic zone In North- 
western India, as the recent upheaval at Quetta has abundantly proved 
and this notice of a similar convulsion in Aurangzeb’s reign is not 
without interest. 

VII. 187, l. 21. Song, Kagunath Das Bhati, Banjhiir. 

Bead ‘Sonang, Raghunathdas Bhatti and Ranchftor. 

VII. 189, l. 12. Parganas of Mandal, Pur and Badhanor, 

* Mandal ’ and ‘ Por ’ are separately mentioned as Mahals in Sarkar 
Chitor (Jin, Tr. II. 274) and both are shown separately in Constable, 
27 B c. Mandal is 76 miles north-east of Udaipur and 76 south of Ajmer. 
Lat. 25°-25 / N., Long. 74°-37 / E. Jahangir says of Mandal that it is 30 
or 40 kos from Ajmer. (T. J. Tr. I. 60). Por is about forty miles south of 
Mandal. Mandalffarft is a different place. Badhnor [Bednor] is 90 miles 
N. E. of Udaipur. Lat. 25°-51' N., Long. 74°-20' E. Constable, 27 B c. 
VII. 18#i l. from foot. Caves of Ellord. 

There is an earlier reference to these caves and the Kailasa Temple, 
which has been described as “ the most marvellous architectural freak in 
India ” (Smith, E. H. I. 386) in Firishta’s narrative of the capture of 
Devaldevi by the cohorts of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji. (1. 117, 1. 8 f.f.). There is 
a lengthy description of the caves in the Tazkiratu-l-Muluk, a History of 
the Bahmani and other Dekkan dynasties written about 1020 A.H. 1611 
A. C. by Bafiu-d-din Shirazi. (Rieu, I. 316; Sachau and Ethe, Bodleian 
Catalogue, No. 276, Ool. 145 ; Rehatsek’s Catalogue, IV. 11). See the copy 
in the Molla Firuz Library, Bombay, Folios 196a-198b. 

VII. 193, l. 18. About this time, the noble Shah CJ lam) teat appointed 
governor of the province of Malwa, and prince Kdm 
Bakhsh, governor of that ofBijdpur. 
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The word ‘ Alain ’ is not in the B. I. Text, (520, 1. 10) and its interpola- 
tion here is unwarranted and misleading. The Prince who was appointed 
as governor of Malwa in the 5 Lst year of Aurangzeb’s reign, was not 
Muhammad Mu 4 azzam or Shah 4 Alam, but his brother and rival, the prince 
Muhammad 1 Azam . See 386 infra . Shah ‘Alam had been appointed to the 
government of Kabul in the 42nd year and he was there at this time. He 
left it only some months after Aurangzeb’s death. Both Princes were 
called Shah, but this 4 noble Shah ’ is k Azam Shah, not Mu 4 azzam Shah. 
VII. 198, l. 2. Fwtuhat-i-Alarngiri. 

Besides being known as W aqiat-i Ahtmgtri, this work is also called 
TariJch-i-Shah Shujaa. It was written at Malda in the year 1070 H. 1660 
A. C., and the narrative does tk*, go further than Shu j a Vs return to 
Tanda, just before his flight. (Rieu, I. 270). MVum was the son of Hasan 
bin Salih and had been in the service of Shuja'a for twenty-five years. 
(Ethe, I.O. C. Col. 130). 

VII. 198, 1. 6 from foot. There is another work bearing this 

title [Fiituhat-i-'Alamgtri] written by Sri 
Diis, a Nagar Brahman of Gujarat . 

The name of the author was not 4 Srid is but Tsardas and it is also 
written Isaridas \ Uecte, Ishwardas or IsbwaridasJ. It is a desultory ac- 
count of events from 1657 to 1698 A.C. and the copy in the British Museum 
is said to be the only one known to exist. (Rieu, L 269). Ishwardas was in the 
service of the Shaikh u-l-Islam and was a resident of Patau in Gujarat. 
Another Memoir of the same sort is the Nu$kha-i- Dilkusha of Bhimasen, 
son of Raghunaudandas, a Kayasth of Burhanpur, who was the agent of 
Dalpatrao, the Bundela Raja of Datia. A loose and abridged paraphrase 
of the Nuskha was incorporated by Jonathan Scott in his Translation 
of Ferishta's History of the Dekkan. 

VII. 199, l 2. Ta i'ikh4-Mulk-i~7\shcm. 

Shihabu-d-din Talish’s History of the Invasion of Assam is more fre- 
quently cited as F athiyya-i-‘Ibriya or Fa thiy y a-i J Ibr atiya. It is some- 
times called 4 Ajiba-i-Ghciriba also. (Rieu, I. 266; Ethe, I. 0. C. No. 341, 
Col. 120). The title seems to have been chosen because, as the writer says 
in the Preface, the sufferings and losses of the invading army (g. v. 268 
post) had been kept back from public knowledge to please Mir Jumla. 
Talish states that he had felt it his duty to write a truthful account of the 
campaign, after the Mir’s death. The First Part was completed in Shaw- 
W51 1073 (May, 1663) and copies of this are not uncommon. He subse- 
quently wrote a Continuation, of which the only copy known is in the 
Bodleian (Sachau and Ethe’s Catalogue, I. No. 240). The First Part 
terminates with the death of Mir Jumla in April 1663. The Continuation 
carries on the narrative upto the triumphal entry of Buzurg Umed Khan 
into Chatigam on 27th January 1666. Sir J. N. Sarkar has given a sum- 
mary of the ^Continuation in J. A. S. B. 1906, pp. 257*267. Blochmann’s 
fuller atetrac^of the First Part was published in the Forty-first volume 
Journal, in 1872, pp. 51-96. 
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VII. 209, 1. 29. 


VII. 200, l . 2 from foot. Ni'amat Khan Haji was an eminent per- 
sonage, 

* Ha^i* means ‘ Satirist, writer of squibs, libels or lampoons’. Ni‘amat 
Khan’s “indecent jests and coarse witticisms” are referred to on p. 201 
infra . The post of 4 Bakawal 9 (1. 15) to which he was appointed was that 
of Superintendent of the Imperial Kitchen. The title 4 Ni‘amat Khan’ was 
conferred upon him, because A H'amat signifies ‘ meals, victuals, viands.’ 
Many books on cookery are entitled ‘ Khwan-i-NTamat i. e. ‘ A Tray of 
Dainties or Comestibles.’ A bu-1-Fazl states that a physician named Mulla 
Mir, who was Akbar’s Baqdwal Begi , was given the title of NTamat Khan 
(A.N. III.). NTamat Khan is mentioned under his original name of Mirza 
Muhammsd-i-Haji in the M/A. (p. 267), and he is said to have been the 
son of Hakim Fathu-d-dm, the uncle of Hakim Muhsin Khan, q.v. 390 
infra. Besides the works mentioned here, he wrote a Risftla i’Hajw-i- 
Hukmd , i. e. a Collection of anecdotes of the incompetence of physicians, 
a number of Satires on contemporaries with 1 lie curious title, Rahat-al - 
Qulub or ‘ Hearts’ Delight ’, and a Miscellany of Ruqatwa Mazhikat or 
‘Letters and Facetiae’. (Houtsma, E. I., III. 92*2-3). 

VII. 203, l. 9. First , the Kalimat-i-T aiyibot, published hy one of his 
[ Aurangzeb 9 s ] chief Secretaries, ‘ Inmjatullah . 

The reason for the choice of this fanciful title is said, in a versified 
chronogram at the end of the work, to have been that the words, xJ 
^ ji express the date of ns compilation, 1131 H. (Rieu, I. 401). 
The Raqaim-i-Karaim was given that title by the editor, because the 
letters had been addressed to his father ‘Abdu-l-Knnm, Amir Khan. The 
Dastiir-al- Amal-i-Agahi owes its name to the fact that * Agahi ’ was the 
pen-name of the Compiler. (Rieu, I. 400, 402). The title of the fourth 
Collection c which is mentioned on 1.22, p. c 205 infra , is 
also a chronogram expressing the date of its publication, 1152 H. {Ibid). 
VII. 209, L 29. Mill also complains that we have no complete history 
of Aurangzeb . This defect has been remedied by the 
Hortble M . Elphinstone who has judiciously availed 
himself of Khafi Khdn 9 s history and thus has been 
enabled to give us a complete narrative of the reign 
of Aurangzeb . 

Elphinstone, Grant Duff and other European authors were obliged to 
draw very largely, if not exclusively, upon Khwafi Khan’s history for 
their account of the reign of Aurangzeb, but later and better equipped 
critics have entertained a less favourable opinion of his performance. 

“ Khwafi Khan has used,” writes Biochmann, “ the ‘ Jlamgirndma , in his 
slovenly way , without the slightest exactness in his meagre geographical 
and chronological details.” Biochmann then proceeds to give a formidable 
catalogue of errors found in this chronicler’s narrative of Mir Jumla’s 
invasion of Assam. (J. A. S. B. 1871, XL). Elsewhere also in the same 
article, he speaks of Khwafi Khan as an ‘untrustworthy historian,’ (/&. 68 » 
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note), and it must be said that subsequent researches have proved that his 
chronology is quite unreliable. 

VII. 213, l. 15. If any discrepancies should appear between the 

earlier and later portions of his work. 

Ojb* ,JL* j*" $ f a U4U c-*- <u $• jj~* Ju> jTj 

(II. 3, 1. 7). “ If on account of a duly consistent chain of events having 
not to come my hands, discrepancies are noticed in regard to the preces- 
sion or succession of the years of events,” i. e. if the events are found to have 
been antedated or post-dated in his chronicle, when his account is compar- 
ed with the narratives of other authors, i . e. if the dates assigned by him- 
self are either too early or too late. Of. 282 infra , where he again refers 
to this matter and admits that with respect to the annals from the 11th 
year to the 21st, he has not been “ able to relate them in the order in 
which they occurred The fact of the matter is that this is true not only 
of the second decade of Aurangzeb’s reign, but of the entire period from 
the 11th to the 50th. Any one who compares Khwafi Khan’s Chronology 
with that of the M aasw-i- 7i lamgiri,— a “ regular Court Chronicle ” based 
on State papers— will find that almost every important event is wrongly 
dated. Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar says that '‘though his description of the 
condition of society and characteristic anecdotes save Khwafi Khan’s 
work from the dry formality of the Court Annals/’ he has often “ added 
unauthorized touches for the sake of literary effect”. (H. A., II. 304). 

VII. 215, l 7 from foot. After the defeat , Muhammad Shuja c did not 

return to Bengal . 

^ «J& I* £y -y* 3 (II. 6, 1. 13). There 

must be some error here, as we are told at 231 infra by Dowson himself 
that Shuja‘a was once more “ able to collect his forces and march from 
Dacca to the assistance of Dara Shukoh.” The real meaning is that 
“ Shuja‘a did not halt anywhere in his flight, i. e. did not stop or draw 
rein, until he reached his own province of Bengal.” 

VII. 215, footnote. Defeat of Prince Shuja at the village of Baha- 
durpur on the side of the Ganges. 

This village still exists and lies at about five miles’ distance from 
Benares city and two miles east of the right bank head of the Railway 
Bridge over the Ganges. (Sarkar, H. A., II. 131 note). 

VII. 218, l. 8 from foot. Aurangzeb then sent a Brahman called 

Kab who had- a great reputation as a Hindi 
poet .... to the Baja [Jaswant Sinha ]. 

‘Kab ’ was not the name of this envoy, but only his title. He was 
generally known as 4 Kab ’, because ho was a distinguished Hindi poet at 
Court. Shah Jahan had bestowed the title of ‘ Kab Rai 4 King of Poets \ 
— on a Gwalior Brahman named Sundar Das who has written much 
prose and poetry in the Braj dialect. We know that Sundar Das was 
often employed as an envoy in the Emperor’s negotiations with Hindu 
princes. ( Badshahnama , I. ii. 76, 95, 98, 99 ; II. 238, 289). 
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VIL 219, l. 2 and footnote. The battle was joined ... near Dharmat- 

pur (Alamgirncima). 

The village is said in the M. ‘A. (5, 1. 2), to lie about seven kos from 
Ujjain. There is still a village named Dharmat, about 14 miles south-west 
of that town. (Sarkar, TL 3). The village of Fathabad, which was founded 
by Aurangzeb on the site, has now grown into a considerable town and 
is an important Railway junction, fifteen miles from Ujjain. 

VIL 226, l. 11. The authors of the three ‘Alamgir-namas have each 
described the seclusion of the Emperor Shah Jahan 
by the will of Aurangzeb, but ‘ Akil Khan Khdfi , in his 
WakV at-i-Alamgiri has entered fully into . . . matters . 

The text has ad • ^ U ^ o 1 ! j\ ^A 4 >3*1 i 4 (II. 3*2, 1. 12). “ They 

have written a short account, in accord ance with the wishes of, i.e ., in such 
a way as to be agreeable or acceptable to, the Emperor . ** ‘Aqil Khan's 
original name was Mirza ‘Askari. He wrote poetry under the pen-name 
of Razi. He was governor of Dehli at the time of his death in 1108 A. 
H. He is frequently mentioned in the M. \L (26, 29, 36, 47, 383-4). 
His book is variously called Zafarnama-i-Alamgiri , Hdlat-i-Alamgiri , 
and Aurangnama. It begins from the invasion of Bijapur in 1657 and 
ends with the death of Mir Jumla, (M.U. II. 821-823; Rieu, 265, 792, 936). 
Elsewhere also, (266 infra), Dowson makes Khafi Khan state that “ the 
author of the l Alamgirnama , has given an account of the mftrder of 
Murad Bakhsli as suited his own pleasure (Marzi) I J** 
31^1 (II. 155, 1. 12). The Marzi there also is the 

^ Scythe pleasure of the Emperor, not the author’s. At page 174 ante, 
Dowson himself states that “ little reliance can be placed on the narra- 
tive of the ‘ Alamgirnama , when any subject is mentioned likely to affect 
the character of the monarch.” This is because the historiographer had 
been enjoined to read what he had written to the Emperor and “ incor- 
porate his corrections,” (176 ante), 

VIL 226, l. 15. [Aqil Khan) has described the confinement of Shah 

Jahan, the closing tip of the waters ( band namudan- 
i-ab). 

Dowson hazards the surmise that the Persian phrase cited in the 
parenthesis is only a figurative expression signifying 1 bringing matters 
to a crisis ’ and that it is not to be understood literally. But this chari- 
table construction is unfortunately without foundation. There is now no 
doubt that the water-supply of the palace was really cut off \ The fort 
of Agra was almost entirely dependent for its water on the Jumna and 
as the gate which opened on the river was taken possession of by the 
prince Muhammad Sultan, it was easy to prevent anyone from taking 
water into the fort. The fact of the matter is that these ruthless tactics 
of the son and grandson left the old Emperor “ to quench his thirst in 
the burning heat of June by nothing except the bitter and brackish 
water of the wells in the fort/’ (Sarkar, H. A., II. 79-80 and note). The 
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VII. 237, 1. 13 from foot. 

contemporary testimony is explicit in regard to the matter. See *A. S. 
III. 308, 1. 10. f. f., where there is an allusion to the inmates of the 
palace and the soldiers deserting on the pretext of going out in search 
of fresh water . Tavernier states that “as the wells of the Agra fortress 
were dried up, he [Shah Jahan] was compelled to provide himself with 
the river water by a small postern which was the weakest part of the 
whole place and which Aurangzeb had reconnoitred and taken possession 
of.” (I. 341). 

VII. 230, l. 16. His [Sulaiman Shulcoh’s] road passed through the 
Jagir of the Princess Kudsiya . 

‘ Qudsiya Began/ was not a name but the title of Jahanara, the eldest 
daughter of Shah Jahan. She was also styled ‘Padshah Began/. (M. \L 
166, 1. 8). The same titles were afterwards conferred upon Aurangzeb’s 
daughter, Zinatu-n-Nisa. (M. hi. 385, 1. 1 f. f. See also infra 401). Later, 
Udham Bai, the mother of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, was styled 
4 Nawab Qudsiya/ (E. D. VIII. 133). Jahan Ara is spoken of as 4 Qudsiya 
Padshah Began/ at 225 ante also. The Qudsiya Gardens which were laid 
out by the mother of Muhammad Shah are still in existence and well- 
known to residents of Dehli. 

VII. 232, Z. 11 from foot The commandants of Chitapur and 

Allahabad had surrendered their fort- 
resses and joined him [ Shujaa ]. 

The Bibl. Ind. text also Has 4 Chitapur ’ (46, 1. 7), but no great strong- 
hold of that name is known. The right reading may be 4 Sitapur/ It is in 
Banda district, about forty miles south-west of Allahabad. Constable, 28 
B c. It is given the twelfth place in a Ms. list of the 42 strongest Impe- 
rial forts of the reign of Aurangzeb, which is in the British Museum. 
(Irvine, A. L M. 269). But Mr. Irvine is not sure that he has read the 
name in the Ms. correctly. The suggestion may be offered that the place 
intended is Chundr or Chunargarh. KhwaS Khan says at 241 infra , that 
the fort of Chunar which Shuja‘a had got into his power was given up to 
Aurangzeb. (Text, II. 76, 1. 3). Allahabad is stated to have been surren- 
dered to Aurangzeb by ShujaVs commandant, Qasim Khan, some time 
before, (237 infra ; Text, II. 61, 1. 15). Sir J. Sarkar says Rohtas, Chunar 
and Banaras had all opened their gates to Shujaa. (H. A., II. 139). 
VII. 237, l 13 from foot. Aurangzeb appointed Amir Khan to pursue 

the fugitive [ Jaswant Sinha). 

Rede, Muhammad Amin Khan as in the Text, II. 61, 1.4 f. f. and M. 
‘A. 17, 1. 2 f. f. See also p. 234, 1. 4 infra . He was the son of Mir Jumla. 
Amir Khan was a different person altogether. He was the brother of 
Shaikh Mir who was killed afterwards in the battle near Ajmer. (Text, 
II. 70, 1. 2). On 1. 6 f. f., Amir Khan is again described erroneously as 
Governor of Labor. He was really Governor of the Ddru-l-Khildfat , 
i, e. Dehli. (Text, II. 62, 1. 4). Salimgarh was the name of the fort built by 
Salim Shah or Islam Shah Sur near Dehli. Murad Bakhsh had been sent 
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VII. 247, 1. 3. 


to and interned there immediately after he was taken prisoner. (209 

ante). j _ ; 

VII. 243, l. 6. [Dara] went to Kari, two Kos from Ahmadabad. 

, . Sic in the Text, II. 82, 1. 1 also, but Ka(Ji near Patan (or Anbilwad) 
is really about twenty-two miles by road from Ahmadabad (Th.) and 
twenty-eight miles by Rail via Kalol. The T. A. says that Kari is twenty 
[short] few from Ahmadabad (E. D. V, 431). Khafi Khan probably wrote 

urf or not i*- 

VH. 243, l. 24. Dara proceeded towards the country of Jarnyan. 

i : c..N> in the Text, 82, 1. 2 f.f. The ‘llamgirnama speaks of it as 

the country of ‘Chand Khan’ or 'Jandban’ (Text, 412), Recte, 
Chandian. Bloohniann was the first to suggest the correct reading of 
this name in his paper on the * Flight and Capture of Dara Shukoh . 
V The ill-starred prince passed through ’the district inhabited by the 
Gkmdi tribe and came to the territory of the Magassis, whose chief 
received him hospitably. The chief town of the Chandias is Chandra, also 
called Dehi Kot, Lat. 27°-38' N., Long. G7°-34' E. The district of the 
Mhgassis, an important Baluch tribe, lies north of Chandia. Dara then 
continued his march to Dadar. Lat. 29°-26' N„ Long. 67 -4 Masson 
says that the Pat of Shikarpur, i. e., the country between Kachh Gandawa 
and Shikarpur separates the lands of the Magghazis from those of the 
Chandis. (Kalat, 334).” <J. A. S.B. XXXIX. 1870, p. 275). 

Sir J. Sarkar gives the name of Dari's betrayer as Jiwan (II. 209), 
but Mr. O. P. Tate assures us that “ the real name of the chief of Dadar 
was .Jiand, He was the eldest son of Ayub, chief of the Barozai, a branch 
of the Parni Afghans. The Barozai are still settled round bibi in the 
Baluchistan Agency. Jiand is said to have undertaken to see Dara through 
the Bolan Pass.” (Irvine’s Note in Manucci, Storm, IV. 427). The Alamgtr- 
M»i«and Khafi Khan call him ‘ Malik Jiwan’, (244 infra), but the real 
name must have been ‘ Jiand Mr. Dames also tells us that Jiand is the 
correct Buluch form. (Baloch Race, 36). Jiwan is more Hindu than Afghan. 
VII, 247, l 3. He also remitted the Pandari, a ground or house cess, 
, , . which was paid throughout the Imperial dominions, 

by every tradesman and dealer,. for ecei y bit 

of ground in the market, for every stall and shop. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar suggests that this may be the Marathi ‘ Pandhra- 
ghatti’or rather, ‘ Ban dhra patty ’ which is defined in Wilson’s Glossary of 
Revenue and Judicial Terms as a “ tax on shops, workshops, booths and 
stalls or upon artisans” But it is explicitly stated there that the esig- 
nation js in a great measure peculiar to the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay ” and that similar taxes which were levied elsewhere were called 
by n very different name, ‘ Mohturfa It is not likely that Khwifi Khan 
shouldibaye -used a teohnical.Revenue term known only in Madras and 
Bombay, for a cess or cesses levied in Northern India and all other parts 
ofihe jEmpire, and it may be even doubted if he had ever heard of this 
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Pandhrapatti. Elsewhere in the B. I. Text, Khwafi Khan speaks of it as 
Pandvi. May not both these forms ‘Pandari 9 and * Pandavi’ be 
errors for ‘jWandvi \ which is still commonly used for ‘Octroi 5 and 
several other municipal taxes. 

VII. 247, L 18. These and other imposts...* ... which brought in Krors 
of rupees to the public treasury were all abolished . 

AO £* Jili W J} f j\ jI j vl J'.l <•* jl (II. 87, 1. 9). The 

word ‘ rupees ’ is not in the original. The author probably meant only 
‘Krors of dams’. Of. 283 infra, where almost all these taxes are again 
said to have been abolished and to have brought in only lacs, not 
‘ Krors’, of rupees. 

VII. 2S1, footnote 1. The 'Amal-i-Salih says the Prince was confined 

in the fort of Mir Garh, or in Salimgarh, 
according to the ‘ Alamgirnama . 

‘ Mir Garh’ must be an error for ‘ ATirgarh’, another name by which 
‘ Salimgarh’ was known, and which was given to it by .Jahangir, whose 
laqab was Nuru-d-dTn. 

VII. 255, l. 4 from foot. The origin of the name ofBhoslah, is from 

the Ilinduwi word, ' ghoslah ’, meaning place, 
or a very small and narrow place-, and as 
that man was brought up in such a place, 
he received the name ofBhoslah. 

Khwafi Khan’s attempt to derive ‘ Bhosla ’ from ‘ Gbosla ’ and establish 
the philological identity of the two words is manifestly inadmissible. In 
the Shivdigvijaya and some other Marathi chronicles, the surname is 
traced to * Bhosi ’, ‘ Bhosvat ’ or ‘ Bhosvant’, which is said to be the name 


of a fort near Chitor. (Keluskar, Life of Shivaji, Tr. Takakhav, p. 5 note-, 
Kincaid and Parasnis, I, 113). Others say that Bhosaji was the man who 
originally emigrated to the Dekkan from Chitor, but there is no such 
name among Rajputs. ‘ Bhoce ’ is also said to be the name of a village near 
Ellora (C. V. Vaidya, Shivaji, p. 9 and note) or in Parenda, but no such 
village has been yet traced. In this connection, I may point out that a 
village named Bhonsla (or Bholsna) is mentioned in the Badshahnama of 
‘Abdu-l-Hamid as existing near Bizapur, [Vaijapur] winch is about 25 
mtles west of Aurangabad (Text, 327, 1. 8 and 328, 1. 11 , see also p. 
emu). It was apparently not very far from Lasur, which was ten kos from 
Daulatabad, as Khan Jahan Lody is said to have fled from Baizapur a d 
Bhonsla to Lasur . It was, in fact, in the heart of the di stnet Athe 
ancestors of Shivaji are said to have been settled. I understand from a 
local authority that there is a village called Bhosla in the Kanad (or 
Kanhar) tahuqa of Aurangabad district. The town of Kanad is 33 miles 
N.N.W. of Aurangabad and is shown in Constable, 31 C a. This to Ponym 
real origin of the surname. ‘Baizapur, Bhonsla and bhiv- 
gaon ’ are mentioned in juxtaposition in the Amal-i-Sahh also. (I. 

392, 1. 7). 
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VII. 256, l. 8, The ports of Jtwal , Bahai , Danda Rajpuri and Chakna . 

Atecte, 4 Chtwail 9 [Chaul] and 1 Dabul \ both places of note in the old 
days. 4 Chewar was the chief port of the Northern Konkan, as Dabhol 
was of the Southern, in the 14tH and 15th centuries and both carried on 
an extensive trade with Persia and the ports of the Red Sea. Chaul is 
now in Kolaba district, Constable, 31 B b, while Dabhol is in Ratnagiri, 
Ibid, 31 Be. 4 Jiwarand 4 Pab V are again mentioned at 271 infra and are 
there said to be somewhere near Surat. Chakan is not a port, but a village 
in Khed taluqa , 18 miles north of Poona. (I. G. X. 122). 

VII. 258, l. 1. Sikandar ‘AH 'Adil Khan the Second who ruled 

when a minor as the locum tenens of his father . 
j a* ft* ^ j * (ii. 115, 1. 3), i . e . 41 who became the successor 
of bis father (came to the throne) when he was young” 

The facts of Sikandar’s life show that he could not have acted as the 
locum tenens of his father. Sikandar was born in or about 1667 A.C. and 
was only four or five years old, when 4 Ali 4 Adil Shah died in 1672. Gemelli 
Careri who saw him in x\urangzeb’s camp at Galgala in 1695 A. C. says 
that he was then about 29 years old. (B. G. XXIII (Bijapur), 439, 431). 

VII. 261, l. 17. At this time , Sivdji was at the town of Supa 

The Amiru-l-U mar a took Supa . 

Tavernier was present in the camp of the Amiru-l-Umara, Shayasta 
Khan, when he was besieging 4 Choupart 9 or 4 Choupar\ as the jeweller 
spells the name of this fort. (I. 31, 409 and note). Dr. Ball supposes this 
1 Choupart J to be 4 Sholapur \ but it is Supa in Poona district. Constable, 
31 Cb. The date given is 1660 A.C. 4 Seoganw 5 must be 4 Shivgaon’ in 
Ahmadnagar district, (Constable, 31 C a), not Shegaon in Akola, Berar. 
VII. 264, t 4. Bulghitr Khanas. 

The literal meaning of Bulghur is 1 pounded wheat or barley or a 
dish prepared by cooking it’ (Richardson). The Hindi word for such 
public kitchens was 4 Langar\ ‘Abdu-l-Hanrid Lahori calls them 
14 Soup-kitchens.” (Text, I. i. 363, 1. 10; 25 ante). 

VII. 264, l. 10 from foot. It[Assam] is said to he the native land of 

Piran Waisiya , the Wazir of Afrasiyab , 
and the Raja of the country traces his 
descent from this Piran . 

This portentous statement is founded upon the fancied resemblance 
between 1 Mug ’ — the name by which the people of Arakan were then and 
are even now, commonly known— and 4 Mugh/ Magian or Fireworshipper. 
The people of Arakan were and are still, mostly animists. 

The Rajas of Assam claimed to be descended from 4 Biswa 9 (Sanskrit 
4 Vishva 9 ) Sinha, and this 4 Biswa 9 or 4 Viswa* seems to have been confused 
with 4 Waisa/ Both 4 Piran Waisa 9 and 4 Afrasiyab , are prehistoric and 
semi-mythical characters. 

YU. 265, l . 22, When the Raja of Assam and the Zamindar of Kuch 
Bihar named Bhim Nardin heard of this . 
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The Raja of Assam was named Jayadhwaj Sinha, and the ruler of 
Kuch Bihar was Pran Narayan. The latter was in power from 1633 to 
1666. Some Musalman writers call him Pem [ Prem ] Narayan, but in the 
local chronicles of the Kochs as well as of the A horns, the first name is 
Pran and it is so spelt on his Coins. (Gait, History of Assam, 115, 125, 135; 
Botham, Catalogue of Coins in the Assam Cabinet, p. 526). 

VII. 266, l . 4. The Khan then retired thirty Kos and a half from 
Gharganw to Mathurdpur . 

* Gharganw y is the old name of what is now called 4 Nazira ’ in Assam. 
It lay on the river Dikho or Disang, about nine miles east of Sibsagar 
town. (J. A. S. B. XL (1871), 38, 49). Constable, 30 C b. Lat. 26°-56' N. ; , 
Long. 94°-45' E. Mir Jumla did rot retire for thirty kos and a half, 
when he marched from Ghargaon to Mathrapur, as he is said to have 
done, but only three kos and a half. f ^ J ^ (Text, II. 154, 1. 1). 
Mathrapur really lies about seven miles south-east of Ghargaon. (Gait, 
Assam, 133). 

VII. 269, l . 1, The [Khan-i-Khanan] died at Khizrpur , on the frontiers 
of Kuch Behdr , on the 12th Ramazan , at the beginning of 
the sia th year of the reign . 

This place cannot be traced on modern maps, but Dr. Wise says that 
it was near Narainganj, eight miles south-east of Dacca, which was in a 
pargana called Khizrpur. It was bounded by the Dacca river, i. e. the 
BurhiGanga. It lay about three miles west of Sunargaon and nine miles 
from Dacca. (J- A. S. B. XLIIL (1874), pp. 211-212). 

The date of his death is given as 30th March 1663 A.C. (0. S.), by 
Gait Hoc . cit 137) and Sarkar, (H. A., III. 203); i. e. 12th Ramazan 1074 
H. Kh. Kh. has 12th, but the M. 4 A. (44, 1. 2 f.f.) has 2nd i. e. 19th March. 
VII. 272, l , 1 from foot. At Sivapur , which was built by Sivdji^and at 

the forts of Kanddna and Kanwdri-garh, not 
one trace of cultivation was left . 

Sivapur lies midway between Poona and Shirol or Shirwal. It is 16 
miles north of Shirol and 26 south of Poona. 4 Kandana 9 is the old name of 
Sinhgadb. 4 Kanwari-garh * is 4 Kumari ’ in Junnar taluqa of Poona district. 

The name of the son of Raja Jai Sinha of Amber was not Kesar 
Sinha, as it is given on 1. 14, but Kirat Sinha. (M. ‘A. 128, 167, 181). 

VII. 275, l 5 from foot. Subjugation of Sangrdmnagar and Chat- 

gam near Arracan . 

According to the 4 Tilamgirndma (944, 1. 2), * Sangramnagar ’ or 
‘Sangrampur’ was 18 kos south of Dacca and 21 kos distant from 
Sripur, which lay opposite to Chandpur. According to Blochmann, it was 
one of the frontier thdnas near Noakhali. (J. A. S. B. XLI (1872), p. 241 
and note). Chandpur is now in Tipperah. Constable, 29 D d. The actual 
date of the conquest of Chatgam is given as 29th Rajab 1076 A. H.=25th 
January 1666, in the 4 Alamgirndma . (Text, 951-2). 

VII. 276, l 13. He ( Shivdji ) made an offering of 500 Ashrafie and 
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6000 rupees, altogether 30,000 rupees . 

The ntitij$>er of Ashrafis is stated wrongly here. It is 1500 in the Text, 
(190, 1. 6), wMch is correct. The statement is not without interest, for it 
tbatlSOO ashrafis were valued at 24,000 rupees (30,000-6000), that 
is, one ashrafi or gold Muhr was reckoned at 16 rupees at the time, 
‘Abdu-l-Hamid rates it at 14 rupees only (45 ante). This may indicate that 
some notable change in the relative value of gold and silver had taken place 
in the interval. See my H. S. M. N. 245-252. Nathuji (1. 16) was Netaji 
Palkar. (Grant Duff, H. M., 99 Note). 

VIL 276, l. 15. But his son [Shambhdji], a boy of eight years , had 
• privately been made a panj-hazari. 

The word for 4 privately ’ is 4 »^ (II. 190, 1. 9), which literally means 
‘in absentia \ i . e ., * in the absence of the person himself from Court*. The 
rule was that, whenever a Man sab was conferred upon any one, the reci- 
pient had to present himself before the Emperor and make the customary 
taslvms and prostrations. The fact of an exception having been made in the 
case otShambhaji is expressly recorded here. In the M. U., the word is ex- 
plained as J)**- JO JOj* “ without attending in person at Court.’* (II. 
430). The phrase occurs in the A.N. also (III. 449), and is rendered as 
‘without waiting on Akbar ’ by Mr. Beveridge. (Tr. HI. 722). At A. N. 
Text, HI. 783, 1. 7 also, it is said that when Mirza Jani Beg Tarkhan died, 
Akbar restored his territory 45 to his son Mirza Ghazi, who was then 
in Sind and sent him a diploma of investiture and robe of honour as 
a special favour. Cf. also 275 ante , where it is said that as a Mansab of 
5000 had been granted to Shambhaji, who was then in the Dekkan.bealso 
would have to proceed to court. 

VII. 277, 1 10 from foot. Mangal-pahra and other [forts] were taken,; 

72ecfe> Mangalcetffta, now in the small State of Sangli, 13 miles south 
of Pandharpur And 15 north-east of Sangli. (I. G. XVII. 178). Constable, 
3M3 c. Sir Jadunath Sarkar spells it as 4 Mangal&ira’ (H. A. IV, 290) or 
Mangalvide (C. H. I. IV. 284), but the I. G., ( loc . cit .), Constable and the 
Post Office Guide agree in calling it Mangaloedfta, which must be correct. 
It is said to have been founded by a Hindp chief named Mangal. 

VII. 283, l. 16. Orders voere issued prohibiting the collection of the 
Rahdari , Pdndari and other imposts* 

The second of these imposts is called rfj a;l c Pdndvi in the Text, 212 f 
1. 7,f. i. l have ventured to suggest that the right reading may be 
Mandvi, which is "used in most of the Indian vernaculars for a Bazar or 
Market and also for Market dues, taxes levied on shops, octroi duties ete, 
VII. 283, L 10 from foot. The Minstrels and singers were made^ 

ashamed of their ^occupation and were 
;| , , * advanced to the dignities ofMansabs . 

***** • r * • cjVty * e 

(UpQI®, last JineJ.:‘‘ ThemiuskiaDS and minstrels were made to repent and/ 
abjure their occupation of singing songs [t. e.,they were made to publicly 
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confess that their occupation was sinful and to take solemn oaths to aban- 
don it for ever] and their status in the cadre of Mansabs was raised/ 1 
They were not “ advanced to the dignity of Mansabt/^ Aa Court 
officials, they already held certain Mansabs. Bat as they would now have 
no opportunities of getting munificent gifts andtVams from the Emperor 
on ceremonial and other occasions, their emoluments were increased, they 
were promoted to higher grades, carrying better pay and thus compen- 
sated for the loss of that part of their income which accrued from per- 
quisites and presents. “ Mansab was not,” as Mr. Irvine points out, “a 
term confined to the military service. Every man in State employ above 
the position of a common soldier or messenger, whatever the nature of 
his duties, civil or military, obtained a Mansab.” These * musicians and 
singers’ already held Mansabs, as Man^ab really means ‘rank’ and 
44 every man who was in State employ and bound to render certain 
services when called upon” was a Mansabdar. (A. I. M. 3-4). 

VII. 283, 7. 7 from foot. It is said that one day a number of singers etc . 

This story of the 4 Burial of Music 9 is also in Manucci (Storia, II. 8). 
The" order was passed in the 11th year (M. ‘A. 71, 1. 9). The practice of 
appearing at the Jharokha window seems to have been discontinued about 
the same time. 

VII. 285, 7. 12. 'I have two gems, a diamond and a ruby of great value , 

1 with more than a lac of rupees \ 

A reference to the text shows that 4 with’ must be some sort of error 
for ‘worth <— J-i. > u-U| ib (H, 

218, 1. 8). Shivaji could not have carried a lac of rupees on his person. 
Precious stones only constituted portable * stores of great value ’ in those 
days. 

VII. 285, l. 8 from foot. Sivfiji placed his hoy in the charge of a 

■ Brahman, named Kabkalas. 

The name of this man is said to be a corruption of the Sanskrit 
‘ Kavi Kulcsha,’ ‘ Prince of Poets.’ (Sarkar, H.A. IV. 952-3), but ‘ Kalase’ 
or ‘ Kalasha ’ is used in Sanskrit for the globular ’ or oval metallic orna- 
ment which is placed on the pinnacles of Hindu temples. Tod tells us 
thatRatfa Sanga [Sangrama] of Chitor was known as the “ Kalas (or 
pinnacle) of Mewar’s glory.” (A. A. K., I. 299 (old Edition)). It may be 
as well to note that though in the fourth volume of his History of 
Aurangzeb, (252-3), Sir J. Sarkar speaks of him as Kavi Kulesha, Prince 
of Poets, he is styled in the fifth (p. 22) and in the C. H. T. (IV. 283-4), 
‘ Kavi Ralash.’ 

The Maratha annalists, however, have, in their ‘communal hatred of 
the foreign favourite, who was a Kanaujia Brahman from Allahabad, 
perverted the name into ‘ Kalasha/ which signifies sin or Vice in 
Sanskrit. Grant Duff and Elphinstone have followed them and Call him 
‘ Kulooeha’, but this is only an opprobrious nickname founded on an 
equivoque. The chroniclers speak of him as a sorcerer, who had, by the 
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practice of necromantic arts,. made Shambhaji the slave of his own will 
and represent him as Vice or Wickedness Incarnate. His original name 
is nowhere, mentioned and appears to be unknown. 

Kh, Kh. states here that the boy was placed in charge of Kabkalas 
at Panaras. On page 281, he is said to have been left behind at Allahabad. 
According to the Maratha chronicles, however, Shambhaji was left behind 
neither at Banaras nor at Allahabad, but at Mathura, in charge of three 
Martha Brahmans, who were the brothers-in-law of Moro Trimal Pingle, 
Shivaji’s Peshwa. ‘ Kabkalas’ could not have been the man, as he was a 
Qanaujiya, and not a Maratha Brahman. (Kincaid, loc. cit. J. 221 ;Sarkar, 
Shivaji, 169-170; H. A., IV. 93). 

VII. 289, l. 7. Fath Khan, an Afghan, was appointed governor of the 
country on the part of Bijapur. 

Path Khan was not an Afghan but a Sidi. These Africans were 
reputed to be the most skilful and daring sailors in Western India. Ever 
since Janjira came into the possession of Ahmad Nizam Shah, about 
1490 A. C., its commandant had been a Sidi. When the Nizamshahi Kon- 
kan was handed over by Shah Jahan to Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, Janjira 
was placed in charge of Sidi ‘Ambar, the admiral of the Bijapur fleet. 
On his death ip 1642, his place was taken by Sidi Yusuf who was suc- 
ceeded in 1655 by this Path Khan, who also was a Sidi. Khwafi Khan him- 
self states that Sidis Sumbul, Khairiyat and Yaqut were slaves of Fath 
Khan and that each of them had ten slaves who were also Sidis. 

VII. 294, 1.9. Outburst of the Hindu devotees called Satnamis, who 
are also known by the name of Mundihs. 

Manucci explains the nickname and states that they were called 
[Mundihs or] Shavelings, because they shaved off all the hair from the body, 
not even sparing the eyebrows. (Storia, II. 167). The Nagar Chronicler, 
Ishwardas, represents them in a very unfavourable light and states that 
they were extremely filthy and wicked, ate pigs and even dogs and saw no 
blame in sin and immorality. Their religious mysteries are also stigma- 
tized as abominable. (Sarkar, H. A. III. 337). Another sect bearing the 
name, ‘ Satndmi ’, is described in H. H. Wilson’s Account of Hindu Reli- 
gions, Sects, but it must be different, as it was founded only in 1775 A. C. 
VII. 297, l. 11. There was an old standing grievance in the Emperor's 
heart respecting Raja Jaswant’s tribute. 

There is nothing about ‘ tribute ’ in the B. I. Text, which reads 
and not What Kh. Kh. really says is jjA- j jl jl 
j j (II. 259, 1. 10). “Because the dust 

of annoy wee had settled in the Emperor’s heart on account of some of 
Jaiwant’s ontrageoos [insubordinate or disobedient] conduct [or pro- 
ceedings) in former times.” 

The battle at Dehli is stated in the Rajput chronicles to have been 
taught op 7th Shrava^a V. S. 1716=4th July 1679. (0. S.) (Duff. C. I, 
297 j M. ‘A. 177, 1. 13; H. A. HI. 377). 
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VII. 298, l. 14. Until all doubt was removed by the Band of Chitor, 
who married Ajit Singh to a girl of Ms family. 

The girl was the daughter of Gaj Sinha, a younger brother of the 
Rana. (Tod. A. A. R., II. 1010). A jit Singh’s mother also was an 
Udaypur princess and the liana’s niece. She is said to have gone in person 
to her native home to entreat the Rani to support her infant son. There 
can be little doubt that the real Rani was not killed at Dehli and was able 
to reach Mlrwar in safety with her son. \ny attempt at personation in the 
case is unthinkable, as it could not have escaped detection. 

VII. 299, l, 21. He [Muhammad Muazzam) was directed to march 
against the lake of Andsdgar. 

V- -Jj*... •• J^l (II. 263, 1. 8). He was ordered “to encamp 

(lit. to alight) round the lake ”, not to march against the piece of water. 

VII. 336, l 19. He surrounded and attacked this place [Bahadur pur], 
and also another town called Ha f da-pur a, which was 
outside of the fortifications, 

Dowson has registered 4 Hafdapura * as a place in his Geographical 
Index also, but there is no such town anywhere in India. The real mean- 
ing is that Bahadur pur and seventeen (*- UA ) other suburbs (*->^0. lying 
outside the walls, were suddenly and simultaneously invaded and sacked. 
(Text, II. 273, 1. 3). Only a few lines lower down on this very page, 
Khwa’fi Khan speaks of “ seventeen other places, [i.e. suburbs of note], 
such as Hasaupura etc.” The word for ‘places’ is *.*. The names of five 
of these seventeen ‘ puras ’ which are summarily dismissed with an et 
cetera in the above rendering, are given in the text as Iiasanpura, bhah- 
gani, Shahjahanpura, Khurrampura, and Nawabpura.’ (II. 273, 1. 11). 
Abu-1-Fazl says that the town of Ahmadabadhad, in the days of its great- 
est «lory, “360 quarters of a special kind outside the fort, which they call 
Par ah,' iu each of which all the requisites of a city were to be found but 
that iu his own days, only 84 of them were flourishing. (Am, Tr. II. 240). 

Bahadurpur is mentioned as a suburb lying about two kos or four 

miles west of Burhanpur by Finch (E. T. I. 138), 

Tavernier (I. 30) and other European travellers. It »satd to 

founded by Bahadur, the last FarOqi ruler of Khandesh 

VII 3D7 7. 4 from foot. But through the representations of Sam, 

l)hdji y s emissaries , he went towards his right 
hand , contrary to ichat was desirable and 
proceeded to ‘7 dal-dbad. 

P.rfp ‘ AdiKbad hut pronounced Edlahad. It is situated to the east 

Kecte, AdilaDaa.u \ ^ h district., fifteen miles north-east 

of Dharangaon and *“ sl „ ble , 31 D a . 'Adi, .bid, 

of Bh.mw.UB.0., , le „ which i, a lake which is a noted 

"a«‘of worship, as the crbnc of Raja Das.rat was erp.ated at thi. 
!l,ri °' The^o /Spur (Constable, 31 C a) which was thirty to. 
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distant from Aurangabad (.1. 6 f. f.) must b; the Ajanta Ghat or Pass in 
the Sahyadri, Inhyadri [or ‘Anjanduclh’] range. Fardapur was half-way 
between Aurangabad and Burhanpur (p. 49S infra). 

VII. 310, l. 17. There were several sacks of powder in the house . 

The word in the original is which means “earthen pots” not 
‘ sacks Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzclarence says that “ at times they hav ehad 
recourse” in Indian military operations to “ thick earthenware pots with 
fuses an! full of powder, the pieces of which wound dreadfully. ” (Jour- 
nal of a Route across India to England, Ed. 1819, p. 246. See also 
Irvine, A. I. M. 159). 

VII. 31 2, l. 7. Three officers in succession fail to take the fortress 

of Ram Sij. 

Ranisej [‘llama's Bedstead'] lies seven miles north of Nasik and 
seven miles south of Dinrlori also. It stands about 3273 feet above sea- 
level. (B. G. XVI (Nasik), ■ / ’»41). The name is wrongly spelt as ‘Maslj ' at 
page 52 ante . The M. M notes tint Hay.it Khan was sent to attack 
Ramsej on 26th Jumadi 1. 1093 II, (129,1. i). 

VII. 314, l. 10. Prince Muazzain marched from Ahmadnagar to lav 
siege to the forts of liam-darr a. 

This is the Ramghat, about 30 miles west of Belgian and the 
same distance to the north-east of Goa on the old Vengurla-Belgam 
road. (I. G. XII. 218-9). It was the great pass to the upper country 
from Sawantwadi, Mai wan, Vengurla and Goa and the whole tract of 
country below the Pa^s was wild, hilly and covered with jungle in the 
old days. (B. Q. XXI. (Belgaum), 306). Grant Duff speaks of it as the 
Ambadurray [Amin darra?] Ghat, not Ram Ghat (H. M. 144), but there 
is no real difference, as the Ram Glut is a pass [Darra] lying a little 
south of the Amba Ghat. It is in Lat. 15°-52 / N., Long. 74°-4 / E. (Irvine's 
Note to Storia, lL 287). 

The grain called Kudhn “ which acted like poison ” on the invaders 
(1. 8 f.f.) is “ Kodo or Kodon , Pas p alum frumentaceiun or Scrobiculatum , 
which is frequently found to have inebriating or narcotic properties, 
when made into bread. But the effects do not last long and inflict no 
permanent injury.” (Elliot, Races, IT. 373; Watt, Commercial Products 
of India, 868, 871). 

Muhammad Murad Khan, who is spoken of on the last line by Khwafi 
Khan, as his ‘ late brother ', was really only a near relative or intimate 
friend. The word ‘ biradar ' is often used loosely. Muhammad Murad 
Khan was the son of Muhammad Husain, entitled Murshid Quli Khan. 
(M. U. III. 682, 1. 5 f. f.). Khwafi Khan's father was Khwaja Mir. (207 
ante), 

VII. 314, l . 17. On reaching the village of Sampganw , the fort of the 
place was invested, 

Sampgaon lies 18 miles south-east of Belgam. Lat. 15°-36 / N., Long. 
74°-5<y E. (B. a XXI. (Belgaum), p. 600). 
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VII. 337, 1. 8 from foot. khwafi khan 

VII. 316, l, 13 from foot. The pargancts of Strain, liamgir , etc, ichich 

had been taken by force , from the 

servants of the Imperial throne , must be 
restored [by Abul Hasan of Golkonda]. 

These parganas are said to have been dependent on Zadarnagar. (315 
supra), Siram is eight miles ea,t ol' Malkhed, which is 16 miles distant 
irom Wadi Junction on the Nizam’s State Railway. These places are again 
mentioned on 318 and 321 infra, but there, the names are given as Siram 
mid Kir or Khir. Sir J. Sarkar reads the second name as ‘ Malkhed 9 
(IT. A., IV. 340, 349), but Bernier states that ic the fortress of liamguyre , 
with the whole of its appurter.ances was ceded by Abdulla Qutb Shah, as 
part of the dowry of his daughter, who was by the treaty of 1656-57, to bo 
married to Prince Muhammad Sultan.” (Constable’s Edit. 21-22). See also 
Kh. Kh. (Text. I. 749, 1. 12), who mentions liamgir in the same connection 
and the C.H.I. (IV. 270). ‘ Eamguyre ’ which had been ceded then must have 
been now re-occupied by Abul Hasan. There is a place called liamgir 
in Elgandal. Lat. lS^do 7 N., Long. 79°-35 / E. Constable, 32 A b,abv>ut 
110 miles north-east of Haidarabad, but it is too far off from Siram. 

VII. 321, 7. 17. Rustam Rds (sic) also who had reached the house , teas 

hilled. 

Rustam Rao was the incongruous and hybrid title given by Abu-1- 
Hasan to Yenganna, who was a nephew of the Minister Madanna. (Sarkar, 
H. A., IV. 334). Madanna himself had the title of ' Surya Prakasb Rao’, 
(Ibid). His brother’s name is written 1 (tikanna* and also 1 Venkanna 
VII. 323, l. 8 from foot. TIazrat Banda-nawaz Saiyid Muhammad 

Gish. 

The Saint’s epithet is Gisudaraz, ‘Zonfif-haired not Gisu, which 
signifies ‘hair ’ only. The Text has it right. (If. 322,1. 2 f.f.). Ilis real name 
was Muhammad Sadru-d-din Muhammad Husaini and he is said to have 
been born in 1321 at Dehli and died at Gulbarga in 1132 A. C. (Lleaie, 
Miftah, 113 ; Herklots, Ed. Crooke, 141, 210). A mosque, a Sarai and 
a college, all built by Anrangzeb in 1637 A. 0., near the shrine of the 
Saint, are still extant. (I. It. XII. 377). 

VII. 337, l. 8 from foot. Prince Muhammad ‘Azam Shah was sent 

to punish the infidels about Bahadur- 

garh and Gulshanabad. 

Gulshanabad was the new name given by the Mughals to Nasik, which 
was in Baglana or Baglan. The popular derivation of the latter foi m was 
from the Pers. Bagh (Garden), which is a synonym oi Gulshan. The 
reasons for this identification are set out in my article on the subject in 
Num. Suppl. XXXI to the T. A. S. B. (1018). PP- 352-4. Bahadurgarh was 
the Mughal name of Birgaon,’ Rede, Pedgaou, which lies at a strategic 
point on the Bhlma in Ahmadnagar district, 8 miles south of Slmgonda 
or Chamargonda and 50 miles east of Poona. (Ibid, XX\ IL. (1917), pp. 
73-5). ‘ Mukarrab Khan ’ 4 f. f.) is called ‘ I'akarrub Khan at p, 327. 
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VII, 343, l . 3 from foot In the beginning of* . ... this year f 1103 H\ 

Aurangzeb moved from Gurgaon and Shi - 
kdrpur to Bidr and after a while to Gulka . 
Khwafi Khan’s chronology is, as usual, faulty. Dowson points out 
in the footnote that the previous march had been from Akluj to Gur- 
gaon [Koregaon]. (Text, 393, 1. 1 f. f.). Aurangzeb left Bijapur on 14th 
December 1688 (1st Rab‘i I. 1100 H/J, and reached Koregaon, 12 miles 
north-east of Poona, by way of Akluj and Bahadurgarh on 3rd March 1689 
21st Jumadi I. He left Koregaon for Bijapur again in Rab‘I 1. 1101 H. 
(December) and encamped at Galgala on 19th Sh‘aban, 21st May 1690. 
He left Galgala on 4th Jumadi II. 1102 H. (March 1691) and was in the 
environs of Bijapur upto Sha‘ban 1103 H. May 1692 and thereafter at 
Galgala upto March 1695. (M/A. 325, 333, 335, 338, 345 ; Sarkar, H. A., V. 
5-6, 28). ‘ Bidr ’ is not Bidar, but a village called Bidri (M. ‘A. 333, 1. 7), 
which is seventeen kos distant from Bijapur. (M. U. I. 288). Aurangzeb 
arrived there on 10th Jumadi I. 1101 H. (M. ‘A,, 333, 1. 7). 4 Gulka ? is 
Galgala, on the southern bank of the Ghatprabha, thirty-two miles south- 
west of Bijapur. It is 14 miles north of Kaladgi, and the latter is 45 
miles south-west of Bijapur. (B. G. XXIII. (Bijapur), pp. 438, 648, 657). 
The Mughal historians speak of ‘ Galgala ’ by the new name of 4 Qutbabad ’. 
(M. 4 A. 345, 370). 

VII. 345, l. 3 from foot. They also use bits of copper which they call 

* buzurg and four of these ‘ buzurgs 9 pass 
for a fulus . 

What Khwafi Khan calls 4 buzurg 5 is the Portuguese 4 Bazaruceo,’ a 
coin of varying value and metal (copper, tin, lead and tutenaguc), the 
etymology of which is uncertain. Some derive it from the Pers. ‘Bazar, 5 
‘market’ and the Canarese ‘Rukka’ ‘money’ and this is the opinion 
of Gray (Travels of Pyrard de Laval, II. 68) and Burnell (Travels of 
Linschoten, II. 143), but other authors, e. g . C. P. Brown (Madras 
Glossary, s. v.) and Edward Thomas trace it to the Canarese Badaga , 
‘base* and Rukka , ‘money.’ Molesworth says that in Marathi, Rukka 
signifies l/12th of an anna. Khwafi Khan’s etymology seems to be a 
striving after meaning, though 4 Budrukh 5 , a dialectic corruption of 
‘Buzurg’, is affixed to the names of many villages in the Dekkan. See 
H. J., s. v. Bndgrook. 

VII. 346, l. 1. When the people [the Portuguese ] there [in Goa] marry , 
the girl is given as the dowry. 

There is something manifestly wrong here. What Khwafi Khan 
really says is that they [the Portuguese] give villages (°^p) in dowry 
GW) when they give their daughters away in marriage. (II. 402, 1. 4). 

VII. 350, l. 1, Capture of a royal ship called the Ganj-Sawdi by the 
English, 

This ship was the property of the Emperor himself and was taken 
between Bombay and Daman by an English pirate named Francis Bridg- 
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man alias Avory or Evory in or about September 1695 A. 0. (Elphinstone, 
II. I. 674; Sarkdr, II. A., V. 343-6). 

VII. 352, l. 8 from foot. I found drawn up in ranks on both sides 

nearly seven thousand musketeers , dressed 
and accoutred as for a review . 

The whole picture is grossly overdrawn. When a Dutch fleet at- 
tempted to surprise the island of Bombay in 1673, the total force which 
Governor Aungicr could muster was 300 European and 400 topasses 
or half-caste troops under English officers and 300 Bhicndaries armed 
with clubs and this, remarks Orme, was a 44 display of force far above 
the reality/’ (Hunter, History of British India, II. 216). In the recent- 
ly published Account of Bombay written by John Burnell in 1710, it 
is stated that the total military force of the island consisted of five 
companies of Europeans, Topasses and Cofferes [African slaves from 
Madagascar] and eight companies of Sepoys. He puts the number of 
“ the who! soldiery in constant service ” at only 1200 men. (Hakluyt 
society, 1933, Ed. S.T. Shepherd, 13-14). 

VI L 353, 1. 18. We got those scars at the time of the siege of Stdi Yakut. 

The reference must be to the siege of Bombay by Yaqut Khan of 
Janjiiu which was begun in 1689. 

VII. 353, L 7 from foot. Note they have gone and taken part with the 
, dingmars or Sakanas, who lay violent hands 

on ships upon the sea and with them they are 
serving as pirates . 

The^e 1 Sakanas J are really the pirates who are called 4 Sanganians ’by 
European writers. 4 * The next province to Cutchnaggen is Sangania. Their 
seaport is Baet [ Jagat or Dwarka], very commodious and secure. They 
admit of no trade, but practice piracy.” (Alexander Hamilton in Pinker- 
ton’s Collection of Voyages, VIII. 310). 

VII. 355, Z. 4. The Sakanas also, who are sometimes called bawaril, a 
lawless set of men belonging to Surat , in the province 
of Ahmaddbad, are notorious for their piracies. 

Ml aa ji y w— j -5 j Jijl >: ^ 31 y 

(11.428, 1. 4). 

The real name is JlMj Vdril , rede , Vddhel and they belonged, not to 
Surat , but to Sorath , the Kathiawad coast. The initial y is not part of 
the name, but the preposition. 

Abu-1-Fazl says in his account of the Sarkdr of Sorath that Jagat, 
(also called Dwarka\ Ararnra and Dhari belong to the Badhel tribe. ( Jin , 
Tr. II. 244. See also Ibid, 248), The Vadhels claim to be descended from 
two Rathod brothers, expelled from Mar wadi who cut off the head of 
Bhojraj, the Chavda chief of Okhamandal, towards the end of the 13th 
century. Their names were Veravalji and Vejalji, but they assumed or 
were given the name 4 Vadhel’, from the Sansk. Vadh t to cut or slay. 
Their most famous descendant was Sangagji, who extended hie domi- 
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nions as far as Khambhalia, forty miles east of Dwarka, and made him- 
self notorious by his “piratical expeditions ” and “ freebooting excursions 
into the territory of his neighbours,” His son Bhimji rendered himself 
“ so obnoxious to the Musalman rulers of Gujarat, by plundering pilgrim 
vessels on their voyage to Mekka,” that Sultan Mahmud Begada led a 
punitive expedition against him and sacked Dwavki and Aramda. In 
1592 A.O., Shiva Vadhcl of Aramda offered an asylum to Muzaffar III of 
Gujarat and was defeated and slain in v battle with his Mughal pursuers. 
He was succeeded by another Sanganji, whose grandson Akherajji, is said 
to have died about 1661 A.C. The piracies and abominable cruelties of the 
Vadhels or ‘ Sanganes \ became at last so intolerable that between 1715 
and 1718 A.C., “ the chiefs of Nawanagar, Gondal and Porbandar had to 
send a combined force which inflicted condign punishment upon them.” 
(B. G. VIII. (Kathiawar), 590-593; Forbes, Has Mala , I. 293). 

The ‘ Sakanas,’ of Khwafi Khan are really the ‘ Sanganas,’ ‘ Sanga 
mans’ or 4 Sanganes 7 of Fryer, (New India, Folio Edit, 1698, p. 218), 
Ovington (Voyage to Suratt, Ed. 1696, p. 162), Manucei (Storia, II. 227), 
and other European writers of the 17th and 18th centuries. Some writers 
derive the name from Sindan, i. e. Saujan, 88 miles north of Bombay, 
but the real etymology is that which I have indicated— from Sangan— 
their first most formidable and famous chief. 

VII. 359, h 2. Soon afterwards , Prince Muhammad * Azam wcCb ordered 
with his sons to Kabul. 

It was not Prince ‘Azam, but the Heir-apparent, Prince MuVzzam, 
who was appointed Governor of the Punjab and Kabul at this time. 
(Text, II. 444, 1. 4). 

Mu'azzam is said by Kh. Kh. (358 ante) to have been released after seven 
years of restraint in the 39th year, but his chronology is inconsistent and 
erratic here, as in many other places. He also states (327 ante), that the 
Prince was interned on 18th Rab l i II in the 29th year. The correct date 
of his arrest was 18th Rabi II. 1098 H. (21st February 1687) and that of 
his release, 4th Zil-q‘ad 1102 H. (M. ‘A. 292, 1. 3 f. f. ; 343, 1. 11). 

VII. 360, l. 4. Several years before , Santa had thrown a brother of 
Ndgoji under the feet of an elephant and this had pro- 
duced a mortal hatred . Under the guidance of his wife , 
he led a party in pursuit of Santa, 

According to other accounts, the man put to death by Santa was 
Amrit Rao Nimbalkar. He was not, as Khwafi Khan and the M. ‘A. state, 
the brother of Nagoji Mane, (Deshmukh of Mhasvad), but of Nagoji’s 
wife, Badhika Bai. It was not Nagoji who pursued Santaji, but another 
brother of Nagoji’s wife. As the woman had vowed to take vengeance 
for Amrit Rao’s death, she compelled another of her brothers to pursue 
Santaji to the (Shambhu) Mahadev Hills in Satara district and it was this 
man who cut off Santaji’s head at some time in June 1697, not 1694-5. 
Grant Puff (H. M. p. 172) and Kincaid (II. 92) have followed Khwafi 
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Khan, but Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar prefers the other version. (H. A., V. 
126-7). 

VII. 362, h 9 from foot. Nearly one lac and 80,000 rupees were 

raised from the jdgirs . 

The B, I. text lias ‘ one lae and eight (— *) thousand, (458, 1.5), which 
also must be wrong. The right reading seems to be ^ , twenty thousand. 
A few lines lower down, it is stated that the Mahrattas actually got 
140,000 rupees instead of the 80,000, which were really due to them, out 
of the promised ransom of two lacs. Now 200,000— 80, 000=120, 000. The 
amount raised in the first instance from th r jdgirs must have been there- 
fore one lac and twenty thousand rupees. 

VII. 363, l 19. His \Anrangzeb*s\ camp had now remained at Islam- 
purl for four years. 

This was the Musalman name given to ‘ Brahmapuri which lies 
about 20 miles south-east of Pandharpur. (M. ‘A. 373, 1. 11; Grant Duff, 
167). Khwafi Khan states here (Chronicle of the 43rd year) that Aurang- 
zeb had now remained at Islampuri for four years, but at p. 346 ante, the 
Emperor is said to have taken up his quarters at Brahmapuri in the 37th 
year. Aurangzeb was encamped at Brahmapuri from the 17th of Shawwai 
1106 II. to 5th Jumarii 1. 1111 A. IT., i. e. from May 1695 to the end of 
1699 A. C. from the beginning of the 39th to the middle of the 43rd year. 
Tee M. A. 373, 1. 13 and 408, J. 2 f.f. 

VII. 364’ l. 6. The army marched towards the fort of Basant-garh. 

Basantgarh, lies seven miles north-west of Karhtd in Satara district. 
(B. G. XIX. (Satara), p. 238). The M. U. says that it is three Jcos, about 
six or seven miles, south of Maisuri or Masur. (I. 499, 1. 1). 

VII. 364, l, 8. Prince Muhammad * Azam Shah came t in obedience to 
summons, from Birganw. 

Dowson observes in the footnote to page 383 infra , that Birganw 
and Bahadurgarh have not been traced in the maps. Balmdurgarh was 
the name given to Birganw, Recle , Pedgaon, by Aurangzeb’s foster- 
brother, Bahadurkhan, who established a Cantonment here which “ con- 
tinued to be for forty years one of tke principal depots of the Mughal 
Army.” (Grant Daft*, H.M., 114). See my Note on VII. 337, 1. 6 f. f. 

VII. 368, L 9 from foot. The name of Parli was changed to Nauras- 

tara. 

The reason was that Parli Port had been built by Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah of Bijapur in 1035 H. Ibrahim used to call every new thing 
‘Naurus’. For instance, a new town founded by him near Bijapur was 
called ‘Nauraspur\ A copper coin struck by him was named 4 Dam-i- 
Nauras* and a book composed by the Court-poet Zuhuri was entitled 
* Kitab-i-Nauras (M. ‘A. 428, 1. 5). Ibrahim’s contemporary, the Emperor 
Jahangir, states that Ibrahim used to call the verses in Hindi or Durpats , 
[Rede, Dhrupad], which he was fond of composing, ‘Nauras.’ (T. J. 133, 
i. 20 ; Tr. 1. 272). He is also said to have written a treatise on Music called 
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* Nauras.’ (Rieu, Catalogue, II. 741 b). . 

As Satara, which was conquered about the same time was renamed 
‘Azamtara, in honour of Prince ‘Azam, so Parli was styled ‘ Nauras 
Tara,’ for the sake of assonance, after ‘Nauras the ‘ takhallus* of its 
builder, Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah. The correct date was 3rd Muharram 1112 H. 
44th year, not 43rd, as in Kh. Kk. (M/A.. 427, last line ; Sarkar, H. A., V. 
168 ). 

VII. 369, l. 1. In the middle of Safar, the army reached an obscure 

fort. 

This was 1 Bhushangadh ’ (M. ‘A. 428, 1. 13) . It lies about seven miles 
south of Aundh and about thirty miles south-east of Satara. The year 
was the 44th, not 43rd (1112 A. H.). (Sarkar, V. 170 Note). 

VII. 370, l. 4. The [royal] army reached Ptingarh, a fort connected 
with Panhala. 

The second letter should be pronounced as a consonant. 4 Pawan- 
garh’ is the sister fort of Panhala or Parnala, near Kolhapur. Thornton 
says that it is 64 miles south of Satara in Lat. 16°-47' N. Long. 74°-12' 
E. * Kahawan ’ (1. 19) is really, Khatau , 25 miles east of Satara. 

VII. 371, l. 1. Amba Ghat took twelve days to reach. 

The Amba Ghat is five miles north of Khelna and about 35 miles 
north-west of Kolhapur. (B. G. XXIV. 2-5). It leads from Ratnagiri to 
Kolhapur. (I. G. XII. 218). 

The new name given to Parnala or Panhala was, according to the 
M.‘A. (439, 440, 442), not ‘Bam Shah Darak’, as it is printed here, but 
‘Nabi Shah Drug'. The Mughal alias of Rajgarh also is stated in the 
M. ‘A. (486, 497, 516) to have been Nabi Shah Garh not Bant Shah Garb 

as in Kh. Kh. (373 infra). 

Paras Ram (1.9 f.f.), the Commandant of Khelna, was Parashu Rim 
Trimbak the Pratinidhi. He was the ancestor of the present chief of 

Aundh. 

VII. 372, l. 10. The name of the fort [of Khelna ] was altered to Sakh- 
kharalana. 

Interesting light on the genesis of this new-fangled alias is thrown 
in the M. ‘A. Muhammad Saqi states that the choice of this strange desig- 
nation was due to the fact that, when the tidings of the conquest were 
announced to Aurangzeb, he was reading the Quranic verse, -uil. 

lit He was struck by the fortuitous assonance between the name 

"Khelna* and 4 SakhJcharalana 9 and he took it as an auspicious omen, 
because means * to conquer* in Arabic. He altered the name of the 
strong-hold accordingly. (M. ‘A. 457). 

VII. 376, l. 11. The enemy effected a complete overthrow of the 
Imperial Army. 

Kh. Kh. puts this defeat into 1114 H,, but the event really happened 
towards the end of A. H. 1117, about 15th March 1706. The site was the 
Qha$ or Ford of Baba Piara, near the village of Ratanpur in Rajpipla 
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State. ( Mirat-i-Ahmadi , I. i. 378-380; Sarkar, A. H., V. 432). 

10 The tribe which is the Hindi for ‘ fearless \ 

■ ■ ! S an exara P^ e striving after meaning which is character- 
lstic ° f folk-etymology. The real name is ' Byaduru’, ‘ Bairad ’ or ‘ Berad ’, 
which means 1 hunter ’ in Canarese. (B. G. (Dharwar), p. 184). Sherring 
mentions the Berad s as “ a tribe in Mysore and the Southern Mahratta 
Country, who are mostly huntsmen, dark, tall, and warlike and who were 
largely employed as soldiers in Hyder’s wars.” (Hindu Tribes and Castes, 
II. 321; III. 153). Sir J. Sarkar suggests that Khwa.fi Khan’s derivation 
is only a pun or conscious play upon words, (H, A., V. 215), but this 
supposition seems to me to be largely invalidated by the fact that he 
always calls them Bidar and never speaks of them as ‘ Berad’. He was 
ignorant of the true designation or spelling, as well as of the real origin 
of the name and his hybrid etymology is put forward in all seriousness 
as a philological dictum which he himself believed to be sound and in- 
controvertible. It is also relevant to note that they are called 1 Bedar ’ in 
the M. A., the M. U. and other Musalman histories, and that the Hindi 
word for fearless ’ is not ‘ J3idar ’ but ‘ A 7 idar Bi or Be is Persian. 

Vli. 377, 1. 14. And Padshah Khdnzadah Khan , son of Ruhullah 
Khan was sent to subdue his fort of Sagar . 

< Padshah Khanzada Khan 9 is an impossible collocation. A reference to 
the text shows that we should read the sentence thus: “ And the Padshah 
lAurangzeb] appointed Khanzada Khan, son of Ruhulla Khan, to conquer 
the fort of Saggar” (524, 1. 10). See also M. ‘A. 305, 1. 10 f.f. 

Aurangzeb’s Court is said on 1. 10 f. f. to have been at ‘ Ahmadabad 9 
before the Bljapur affair. But this is a printer’s error for 4 Ahmad/iagar * , 
See Text, II. 524, h 7 f. f., where the history of Parya Naik is again 
related and the name of the place is correctly given as 4 Ahma dnagar \ 

VII. 388, l , 8. Muhammad Murad Khan > who was Wak'i-nigar 

of all the province of Ahmadabad and was faujdar 
of Thanesar and Kudra . 

iSic also in the B. I. Text (II. 566, 1. 4), but both names are wrong. 
The places meant are Thasra and Godhra. Thasra is now in Kaira 
[Kheda] district, Bombay Presidency, and lies about 36 miles east of 
Ahmadabad. 

Khwafi Khan probably wrote V Thansra , and the copyists have 
confused it with ‘Thanesar 1 . Both the toponyms are spelt correctly as 
* ^t 7 in the Biographical notice of Muhammad Murad Khan in the 
M. U. III. 686, 691 Thasra and Godhra are shown in Constable, 27 A d. 
VII. 389, l, 16. He had nine Krors of Rupees , besides Jshrafis and 
presentation- money, rupiya-i-gharib-nawaz, amount- 
ing to as much as five hundred tolas in weight 

Compare 393 infra , where the ashrafis and rupees are said to have 
been of 100 to 300 tolas weight and to have been specially coined for 
presents. The reference is to the so-called ‘ Gigantic Coins \ of which a 

H 
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few specimens are still in existence. The subject is discussed at some 
length in my H. S. M. N. 53-80. 

VII. 391, L 8. The Prince [Ram Bakhsh] sent him [Ahsan Khan] 
to lay siege to Karnul, and directed his youngest son 
to accompany him as a check (tora). 

Kam Bakhsh had three sons. The eldest was Muhiu-s-Sunnat, who 
was bom about 1110 A. H. and must have been about ten years old at 
this time, i. e. 1120 A. H. The others, Firozmand and Barikulla, were 
younger still and mere children. (Irvine, L.M.,T. 66). It is scarcely likely 
that a boy of five or six should have been deputed to act as a “ check ” 
on a masterful commander like Ahsan Khan and it is clear that ‘tora’ 
must have some other meaning here. 

According to Pavet de Courteille’s Turki Dictionary, ‘tora’ signi- 
fies, among other things, ‘the scion of a royal house Mt is used in this 
sense in the M/A. (91, 1. 4 f.f.). The pageant Emperor Niku Siyar, who 
was set up by the Sayyids, is also called a tora . See the note on 507, 1. f.f. 
infra . There can be little doubt that this is the meaning here also and the 
youngest son of Kam Bakhsh was sent not to act as a check but as a 
figure-head, a nominal representative of Kam Bakhsh himself. The M. V. 
states that when ‘Imadu-l-Mulk was sent to collect the ransom money 
from the ‘Antarbed’ [the Ganges-Jumna Duab], he requested Ahmad 
Shah Abdali to give him a * Tora of the House of Taimur 9 as an asso- 
ciate o/ (II. 852, 1. 4 f. f.). Elsewhere, he writes that the 

battle between Sayyid ‘Abdulla Khan and Muhammad Shah was under 
the °f Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim. (II, 525, 1. 7). 

VII. 393, L 1. Directions viere given that the new rupee should he 
increased half a mdsha in weight. 

This is a very interesting reference to one of the numismatic freaks 
of Bahadur Shah, Shah ‘Alam I. The matter has been explained and 
discussed in my paper in the Num. Supp. XXVIII to the J. A. S. B. 
XIII, New Series, (1917), pp. 67-69. 

VII. 395, l 2. After crossing the river ( Nerbudda 0 at Handiya , he 
arrived at Dor aha. 

This is not the Doraha near Sirhind or Sihrind, but Doraha, about 
65 miles north of Handiya or Hindia and 18 miles north-west of Bhopal. 
It lies on the route from Hindia to Sironj and is about 64 miles distant 
from the latter. ( Chihdr Gulshan in I. A. cxv). It is shown in Constable, 
27 C d, but the name is wrongly printed as 4 Durai&a’ instead of 4 Duraifta’ 
or 4 Duraha \ 

Kokarmunda (1. 16) is on the north bank of the Tapti on the frontier 
of Rajpipla State, 62 miles north-west of Dhulia. It was an outpost on 
the frontiers of Khandesh and Rajpipla (Th. and B. G. XII, (Khandesh), 
p. 462). It is shown on the Map in Bayley’s Gujarat. 

VII. 395, l 13. Sahii then went on to a Mahratta named Ambit, but 
more famous under the name of P and. 
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The real name of this ruffian was Amrit Kao Kadam Band© (or 
Bhande). ‘ Pand ’ is a miswriting of Band©. (Irvine, L. M., II. 162 note). 
The name of Kantaji Kadam Bande occurs in the Mahratta histories, 
Bhim Sen speaks ol. a man called ‘Inu Mand', a former liquor seller 
of Khandesh, who had taken to a very profitable coarse of highway rob- 
bery and sacked Baroda in league with Dhaniji Jadhav and other Mara- 
Uus in 1706. ( Tarikh-i-Dilkushd quoted in Sarkar, II. A., V. 251). This 
‘ Inn [yd for y lj Mand ’ may be the same as Ambit Pand of Kh. Kh. 

VII. 400 , L 11 . He looked fiercely at that dog, Rustam c Ali Khan . 

Sic in the Text (II. 597, 1.7 f.i), but this man's title is given as Rus- 
tam Dil Khan, in the TarikhA-Irddat Khan. (548, 547 infra). Mr. 
Irvine also calls him Rustam Oil, and cites several other authorities for 
that reading. (L. AI , I. 27, 33). 

VII. 403 , l. 4. One of the most acceptable and beneficial measures of 
the KhdnA-Khcman was the relief he afforded in that 
oppressive grievance , the feed of the cattle of the Man - 
sabddrs. 

Text II, 602, 3. 12; 603, 1. 9. This is a very difficult passage and Dow- 
son himself admits that “parts of it are involved, and the meaning is 
not always clear". Mr. Irvine has thought it necessary to give a trans- 
lation of his own in the A. I. M. p. 21, because, as he says, * Dowson could 
make^nothing of it/ 

VII. 404 , 7. 2. He wrote a book , Ai H vmiya, upon the spiritual life and 

Sufi mysticism , which in the opinions of contro - 

versialists , passes beyond the bounds of the Law upon 
some points . 

j <SjL yp j * vV u . 603,1. 11. 4 Al Hamiya’ 

is devoid of any meaning. According to the M. U. (III. 675, 1. 14), the 
correct title is oU^ji Hhamat-i-Munimi , the Inspirations or Reve- 
lations of MunTm, or 4 Beneficent Revelations'. Anand Ram Mukhlis says 
in the Miratu-l-Istilah that the book was really composed, not by MunTm 
Khan, but by his great friend and confidante, Iradat Khan Wazih, the 
author of the Memoirs (L. M., I. 126 and note), who frequently boasts of 
his intimacy with the great Wazir. (534, 538 infra). The author of the 
M ad s ir u- V U mar a denies that there is anything heretical or contrary to 
the Religious Law in the work, though he admits the impropriety or im- 
pertinence ji) of using the word (Inspirations) in such a 

connection, especially as the author himself says that he had seen the 
visions he describes only in dreams. (III. 675-6). 

VII. 406 , L 13 . Kam Bakhsh arrived at Burhdnpur, where 

he was detained by the swollen state of the Tapti 

Marching from thence by way of Malkdpur and 
Islander, he had got near Haidarabdd by the end of 
Shawwal. 

There is great confusion here. A reference to the Text (II. 618-9), 
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VII. 414, 1. 9 from foot. 


shows that it was not Kam Bakhsb, who arrived at Burhanpur, or was 
detained there or who marched to Haidarabad by way of Malkapur, but 
his brother and antagonist, Bahadur Shah, Shah 4 Alam I. It was the 
latter who was marching south from Dehli via Burhanpur, Malkapur 
and Nander to encounter Kam Bakhsh at Haidarabad. (L. M., I. 58). 

VII. 406, l. 18. Bahadur Shah had with him nearly 8000 horse . 

A cipher has been inadvertently dropped and the correct number 
must be 80,000, as it is in the Text, II. 619, 1. 12. See also L. M., I. 61. 
VII. 407, L 11 from foot. European and Greek surgeons were appoint- 
ed to attend them. 

i (II. 624, 1. 6 f.f.). The surgeons were not Greeks 

at all, either by race or by nationality. They were in reality Musalmans 
trained in tkeYitnani, i. e. the Greek or rather Greeo-Boman system of 
Medicine and Surgery. Arabian Medicine is, for the most part, founded 
on the works of Hippocrates and Galen and their disciples. 

The mistake is again committed at 425 infra. 

VII. 410, l. 8 from foot. The freebooter Pap licti. 

The name is spelt in the Text (II. 630, 1. 3 f.f.) and also in the 
M. U.(I. 255, 256, 257). The real name must be Papra and the conversion 
of the last two letters of the name into the adjunct or title 4 Rai ’ is a mis- 
leading emendation. ‘Rai* was not so cheap then as it is now, and 
was a title which was not allowed to be borne by Hindus, except When 
specially conferred by the State. See the story told in L.M., I. 138. 

VII. 411, l. 12. Pap Rai went to the village of Shahpur in the pargana 
of Narganda , Sarkcir of Bhungir . 

This ‘Narganda’ and probably the ‘ Tarikanda’ also of p. 412, 1. 11 
infra must be the ‘Ncdikonda ’ of Constable’s Atlas, 32 A c. Kulpak and 
Bhongir lie south of it. Kaulas is thirty miles north of Bidar. 

As Shahpur is said to have been in the pargana of ‘ Narganda ’ and 
the new fort of ‘ Tarikanda 9 is stated to have been only four kos distant 
from Shahpur, Tarkanda is, most probably, only another form of ‘ Nari- 
ganda* or ‘ NacTikanda.’ In the M. U. (I. 255, 256, 257), the name is spelt 
4 Tarikanda ’. Nedikonda lies about fifteen miles north-east of Kulpak. This 
‘Narganda 9 can have nothing to do with 4 Nargund ’ in Dharwar. 

VII. 414, i. 9 from foot. All his followers kept shouting Sacha Pad- 
shah and Fathdaras. 

This 4 Sacha Padshah ’ was the Sikh Guru Banda. ‘ Fathdaras 9 signifies 
4 May you behold victory (Irvine, L. M., I. 110). The Sikh Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, who was put to death by the orders of Aurangzeb in 1675 A.C., 
is said to have been the first to arrogate to himself the title of 4 Sacha 
Padshah’ and to have thereby given mortal offence to that Emperor. 
( Ibid , I. 79). After Guru Govind was assassinated, a man who greatly 
resembled him, appeared in the Punjab, declaring that he was the Guru 
Govind miraculously brought back to life. This man was Banda Bairagi 
and he styled himself Sacha Padshcth , the True King. 
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VII. 416, Z. 9. Sitrangpur Jalalabad in the Punjab. 

‘ Sarangpur ’ must be an error for ‘ Saharanpur The B.I, Text (II. 
655, 1. 11) has the name correctly. This Jalalabad is now in Muzaffar- 
nagar district, U.P.. and lies abmt 30 miles south of Saharanpur or 20 
west of Deoband. Constable, 25 B e. Kahun(418, 1.7), which was seven kos 
from Sultanpur, is marked in Constable, 25 B b. Sultanpur, 40 mile3 
west of Ludhiana, is the place of that name in Kapurthala State. Ibid, 
25 A b. The distance between these two places is under-estimated. 

VII. 419, Z. 9 from foot. After leaning Labor, they returned to 

Shadhiira and Karnal. 

‘Shadhura 'is Sadhaura, about thirty miles north-east of Thanesar, 
which latter is about 22 miles north-west of Karnal. 

VII. 420, footnote. The formula teas “Alt is the saint of God and the 
heir of the Prophet of God.” 

‘ Saint of God 5 is both amphibological and obscure. The word used is 

which means ‘ intimate friend, favourite, beloved etc.’, according to 
the Dictionaries. But it has been the subject of interminable discussion 
and disputation among the Musalman theologians. Abu-1-Pazl, after 
giving a summary of the discordant opinions, states the outcome to be 
that Walt means “one who has attained to the knowledge of the Supreme 
Being ”. (Jin, Tr. III. 350). ‘ Wasi ’ literally means ‘ Executor ’ [aScZZ. of 
the' Prophet's testament or will]. Shias speak of ‘All as ‘ Shah-i-Wilayat’ 
and Shah ‘Abbas I. had the words “ Banda-i-Shah-i-Wilayat ‘Abbas” 
1‘ Abbas, the slave of the Lord of the Walishipj engraved on the exceed- 
ingly fine ruby, which he sent as a present to Jahangir. (T. J. 325, 1. 5 ; 
Tr. II. 195). This phrase is inscribed on the coins of ‘Abbas II. also and 
of Shah Sulaiman, his son. (Oliver, The Coins of the Safavi Dynasty in 
J.A.S.B. 1887. (LVI), p. 68). 

When Uljailtu Khan was converted in 709 H. to the Shi‘a faith, he 
ordered the words “ ‘Ali is the Wali of God ”, to be stamped on the 

coinage, which earned him the honorific title of Muhammad Khuda- 
banda from the followers of that sect, but the abusive nickname of Khar - 
banda, ' Slave of the Ass,’ from their antagonists. ( Shajrat , Tr. 290-1). 
Bahadur Shah Shah ‘Ham I. claimed to be a Sayyid through his mother 
Nawab Bai. Her real father was said to be a descendant of the Saint 
‘Abdul Qadir Jilani, named Sayyid Shah Mir, though she had been made 
to pass as a daughter of the Hindu Raja of Kishtwar. (Kh. Kh. II. 594, 
604 ; Irvine, L. M., I. 136). 

VII. 422, Z. 8. Tula si Bai came demanding payment or the 

Chauth to the town of Ranusir, seven kos from 
Burhdnpur. 

Recte, 1 Raver ’ in Khandesh, now a station on the G. I. P. Railway, 
twelve miles south-west of Burhanpur and twenty-two north-east of 
Bhusawal. Constable, 31 D a. 

VII. 424, Z. 6. The infidels retreated to Lohgarh, which is near 
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the hills belonging to the Bar ft Raja. 

The exact situation of this fort has not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. Mr. Irvine says that it was about half way between the towns 
of Nahan and Sadhaura and about twelve miles to the north-east of the 
latter. (L. M. f 1. 116 7). In the I. G., however, it is identified with Gurdas- 
pur. (XII. 393). The name of the Barfi Raja, i. e., the Raja of Nahan or 
Sirmur wasBhup Prakash. The man who deputised for the Guru was a 
tobacco- seller called Gulab Khatri. (M. U. 111.(373, 1. 4; Irvine, lb.). 

VII. 427, 1 9. It is said that the Government officials took nearly 
nine lacs of rupees out of his treasury. 

The real story is left untold. Only the first sentence of the paragraph 
devoted to the anecdote is translated by Dowson, and all the rest omitted. 
The gist of the matter is that the culprits abstracted nine lacs of rupees 
from the bags in the treasury and craftily substituted copper coins in 
their stead. Ghaziu-d-dln Khan, on coming to know of the affair, made no 
fuss about it, but managed matters so adroitly, that the delinquents made 
speedy and silent restitution and surreptitiously replaced the rupees 
which had been purloined. (Text, JL (381, 1. 12). The story is related to 
show that the Khan was ‘‘a disciplinarian of commanding dignity and 
power, a silent man, such has as rarely been seen or heard of among 
the men of Turan. ,> 

VII. 428, ?. 23 and footnote. On the night of the 8th of the i month , 

| Muharram] ( 1123 the Emperor 

died. 

Khwafi Khan puts the death of Shah ‘Alam I. into 1123 H. and 
Dowson accepts his statement on the ground that he is consistent in 
his dates. But this consistency is only in error and many wrongs do not 
make a right. There can be no doubt that tlie year was 1124, as it is 
given by Iradat Khan (556 infra) and the Siy aru-l-Mutaakhirin. (Tr. I. 
22). The numismatic evidence also leaves no doubt on that head. See my 
H. S. M. N. 279-80 and my Note to Article 321 in Num. Supp, XLV. 
to the J. A. S. B. XXX, 1934, p. 92. (Vide also L. M„ 1. 135). 

VII. 432, l . 3. He sent Muhammad Karim and Prince Humayun 
Bakht, who were only nine or ten years old , to Delhi . 

The relative clause applies correctly to Humayun Bakht only and the 
verb should be the singular. Muhammad Karim was, as is explicitly 
stated at 438 infra , Farrukhsiyar’s elder brother. According to the M, ‘A. 
(181, 1. 2 f.f.), Muhammad Karim was born sometime before 7th Ramazan 
1090 A.H., on which day the news of his birth reached Aurangzeb, Far- 
rukhsiyar was born on 9th Ramazan 1094 H. and he was thirty-eight 
years old when he was put to death in 1131 H. (481 infra , note ; Rieu, Cata- 
logue, I. 273), Muhammad Karim must have been therefore about thirty- 
four years and not nine or ten only, in 1124 H. See also Irvine, L. M., I. 
143. Humayun Bakht's birth must be placed in 1117 H., as he is said to 
have been forty years of age at his death in 1157 H. (Ibid, 1. 145). 
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VII. 432, Z. 5 from foot. The brother of Lai Xante ir 

named Subedar of Agra. 

Lai Kunwar was the daughter of Khasusiyat Khan KaldwanU 
(Musician), who is said, in the TTadiqatu-l-Aqcdim, to have been a descend- 
ent of Miyan Tan sen. (L.M., I. 180 n) It is hardly correct to speak of 
her as “ a vulgar, thoughiless, dancing girl from the streets ,* 9 as in the 
C. H. I. IV. 328. 

VII. 434, Z. 13. lie now sent against them his son A'azzu-d-dTn Khan 
with 5000 horse. 

Delete ' Khan’. It is not in the text (II. 397, 1. 11). Princes of the 
blood royal were not called Khans, but Sultans or Shahzadas. 5,000 also 
is wrong. It should be 50,000 tv. A is in the Text (II. 697, 1. 12). At page 
390, 1. 8 t\f., the title ‘ Khan ’ is similarly affixed to the name of Aurang- 
z p b’s soil Muhammad ‘Azam. The text is free from the error. (II. 570, 
1 . 10 ). 

VII. 439, l. 20. Thereupon Farrukhsiyar , in the beginning of Hab'iu* 
l-aunval 1123 A. II . , struck coins . 

The year is wrongly given. Farrukhsiyar heard of BahadurslulPs 
death near Patna on 7th Safar 1124 11. He proclaimed his father ‘Aznnu- 
sh-Shan Emperor and had coins struck in his name on the 13th. ‘Azmi 
had been drowned four days before on the 9th, but Farrukhsiyar 
heard of the event only on the 29th and announced his own accession 
immediately afterwards. (L. M., I. 198 and note). According to the con- 
temporary Farrukhsiyarnama of Mir Muhammad Ahsan Ijad, Far- 
rukhsiyar was proclaimed at Patna on the 29th of 8a far 1124 H. He 
crossed the Jumna on 13th 7A- 1-q‘ad and defeated JahandaFs army on 
13th ZH-hijja 1124. (Ricu, Catalogue, I. 273). 

The numismatic evidence also is decisively in favour of 1124 H. 
Coins struck by Shah ‘Alam I in 1124 are extant. All the known mintages 
of ‘Azimu-sh-shan bear the same date and the issues of Juhandar Shah 
exhibit the identical year. How then could Farrukhsiyar have struck 
coins when his father and grandfather were both alive? See Whitehead, 
Punjab Museum Catalogue, pp. 286-292; II. S. M, N. 281 and my note in 
Num. Supp. No. XLV to the J. A. S. B. XXX, (1934), p. 92. 

VII 442, Z. 10. Farrukhsiyar encamped in the environs of Dehli on 
the llth Muharram 1121 A. 11. {Feb. 9th , 1712). 

The year should be 1125 H. and the Julian correspondence 27th 
January (Old Style) or 6th February 1713 New Style. Vide the preced- 
ing note and L. M., I. 24b. _ 

VII 445. Z. 5. Farrukhsiyar entered the city and fort on the 17th 
Muharram ( 16th Feb. 1712). 

As the Hijra year was 1125 and not 1124, as postulated by Dowson, 
the correct Juiian date must be 2nd February, 1718 (O. S.) or 13th 
February (N. S.). So on 1. 17, p. 416 infra also, the official date of the 
accession of Farrukhsiyar should be corrected to 1st Rab i I. 1124. 
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VII. 447, L 23. A grain-dealer named Ratan Chand. 

The word used is Jk (II. 739, ]. 6), which does not necessarily mean 
* grain-dealer \ It is frequently used by Musalman writers in India for 
members of the Baniya caste in general. Abu-l-Fazl writes that there is in 
India “a caste of Vaisyas called Bariik, more commonly called Baniya . 
The Persians name them Baqqal and of these there are 84 divisions.” 
(A in, Tr. Ill, 118). Ratan Chand was an Agarwal Baniya and a native 
of the town of Jansath, where his ruined haveli still exists and is in the 
possession of his descendants. (L. M., I. 291 note). 

VII. 4S2, l 2 from foot. He [Baud Khan] placed Hiraman Baksa ;- 

riya in charge of his advanced 

force. 

The Baksariyas are so called from Baksar, (Buxar) on the Ganges, 
near the Bhojpur country, Mr. Irvine tells as that “the region is one 
which still supplies the finest sepoys in our Hindustani regiments. Bhoj- 
pur shared with Oudh the supply of men to our native army in Bengal 

from its earliest to its latest days They had already been accustomed 

to serve as match-lock men and gunners in the army of the Mughals .... 
In the historians of the 18th century, the garrison-artillery are usually 
designated ‘ Baksariyah (A. I. M. 168-9). See also Yule, H. J. s. v. 
Buxerry. 

VII. 456, l. 12 from foot. [The Sikhs ] ravaged the country from Labor 

to Sihrind, otherwise called Sirhind- 
Readers who are interested in the niceties of nomenclature and 
orthographic exactitude in the transliteration of place-names may be re- 
ferred to my article on this subject in Num. Supp. No. XXXI to the J. 
A. S. B. 1920, pp. 335-7. 

VII. 460, last line. Asad Khan Karam main. 

jN* V in the Text (II. 771, last line), but it is generally written ^ 
Qaramanlu, as in the M. ‘A. (27, 1. 16) and (M. U. I. 310, last line). J is 
said to mean ‘of’ in Turki. Cf. Shamlu, Ruralu, Istajlu, Osmanlu (or 
Osmanli), Aq-quinlu, (of the White Sheep), Qaraquinlu {of the Black 
Sheep). 

VII. 466, 1 9 from foot. He [Husain e Ali Khan] availed himself of 

the services of a Brahman named Sankraji . 
This was Shankraji Malhar Nargundkar (the Sachiv ), who is again 
mentioned at 499, 500 infra. He is said there to have been one of 
Shahu’s ministers. There was another Shankraji, whose father’s name 
was Narayan and whose surname was Gandekar. (Grant Duff, H. M. 188). 
Jamnaji (1. 2 f.f.) should be CTiimnaji, the second son of Balaji Vishva- 
natH and the younger brother of the Peshwa Baji Rao I. ( Ibid , 197, 209). 
VII. 472, L 11. Santa and several other Mahratta chiefs went with 
him . 

This was not Santaji Ghorpade, but Santaji Bhoslay, who is said to 
b*ve been a natural son of Parsoji Bhoslay. (Grant Duff, H. M. 199 and 
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note). He was killed during the riots in Dohli, q. v. 477 infra . 

VII. 475, L 2. No one had the force to speak a friendly word to him 
whose head teas muffled . 

Whose head was muffled” has no sense or meaning here. 

• ^ Or 5 -* Of-*: o': 3 ^ <i*A b (II. 805, I. 13). “No one had 

the courage to make his tongue associate itself with (i. e. utter) that 
hidden secret." The word is not head, but secret and Khwafi 
Khan uses the synonymous phrase c-.j-Oo “ closely-kept secret” on the 
very next line. 

VII. 475, l. 12. If the nominations to the artillery and to the office of 
the President of the Council were made etc. 

The words in the text are 0^ \y* ) y 

(805, 1. 2 f. f.). This ‘Darogha* was not the ‘President of the Privy Coun- 
cil/ He was really the minister without whose permission no Amir 
could obtain admission to the Hall of Private Audience in which the 
Emperor met and received the homage of the leaders in Church and 
State. The Darogha-i-Khawcissan was the Commandant of the Guard 
on duty at this Hall or Diwan-i-Khas. Manucci thus explains the real 
meaning. “ As regards the royal establishment, there is an officer styled 
‘ Daroga do Cossa ChociuP [Ddrogha-i-Khas Chauki J, that is, officer of 
the chosen sentinels. They are all picked men and of the noblest families. 
Ordinarily, they number four thousand horsemen. This officer has charge 
of the ‘Gousalcana [Ghusl Khan a].” (Storia, II. 422). The ‘ Khawassan ? 
are the ‘ Cossa choqP of the Venetian. They were the Emperor's Lifeguards 
or the Imperial Bodyguard. 

VII. 477, l. 10 from foot. Fourteen or fifteen horsemen in the service 

of Khan-i-dauran, who were called, ‘ Blanket- 
wearers \ shot a few arrmvs against the 
Mahrattas. 

“ Kammalposh ” in the original, from the Hindi Kammal , ‘a coarse 
blanket and having also the secondary meaning of a kind of cuirass/ 
which is most probably the right signification here. (Irvine, A.I.M. 44.) 
VII. 479, footnote. The Siyaru-l-Mutadkhkhirin makes [the year of 
Rafiii'd'darajat's accession ] 1132 H. and is gene- 
rally a year in advance. 

Numismatic evidence leaves no doubt as to 1131 being correct. 
That year has the distinction of being, in the history of Musalman domi- 
nation in India, a year of four Emperors and the names of four differ- 
ent rulers are found stamped during its twelve months on the coinage of 
the Realm. Farrukhsiyar’s issues of 1L31 or the 8th Regnal Year have 
been found. All the mintages bearing the names of the two pageants, 
Rafl*u-d-darajat and his brother, exhibit the identical year and the date- 
expression 1131 — Ahd (First Year) is stamped on the earliest coins of 
Muhammad Shah also. (Whitehead, P. M. C. 310, 314, 318, 360; Num, 
Supp, No. VII to the J. A. S. L». 1907, p. 63; H, S. M. N., 28)* 
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VII. 484, l. 8 from foot. The sheet of pearls , which was spread upon 

the to mh of Mumtaz Mahal upon the anni • 
versary of her marriage and on Friday 
nights. 

(II. 837, 1. 9 f.f.) was not the anniversary of her marriage, r 
but that of her death. The 'S'f' of a great or holy personage is observed 
on the day of the union or nuptials of his or her soul with the Supreme 
Spirit or Universal Soul. (Herklots, Qanoon, Ed. Crooke, 190, 192). 

VII. 484, 1. 5 from foot. There was the ewer of Nur J ahan and the 

cushion of woven gold and rich pearls v 

The sentence reads very differently in the B. I. text, 31 3% bjr > 
Ail* s y %> j\ o' ^ 3 ^ y. (IT. 837, 1. 8 f.f.). 

“And a pair of ‘Chicks* (screen-blinds) made according to the design 
of Nur Jahan, the spangles of which were woven in with gold and pearls 
of great, price, was (also) found.” There is nothing corresponding to 4 ewer * 
in the Text, and <^’has been wrongly read as A f". (cushion). 3* is the 
Turki which is described in the Tim as a ‘screen blind made of 
finely split bamboos/ (Tr. 1.226). Fryer speaks of them as “ Cheeks or 
latises” (New Account, Ed. 1698, p. 92. See also Ih. 82). Sir Thomas Roe 
describes them as ‘grates of reede\ (Journal, Ed. Foster, II. 321). The 
Princess Gulbadan mentions ’ multicoloured chicks ’ in her 

account of Humayun’s reception and entertainment in Persia. (Text, 69, 
last line; Tr. 170). 

VII. 485, 1. 2. The faujdari of Surat should be held by [Raja] J at 
singh and the Suba darts of Ahm,ad aba d and Ajmer .... 
should continue under Raja A jit Singh . 

Here we have another example of the confusion between ‘ Surat/ and 
4 Sorath \ The B. I. Text reads the name correctly as <Jy* (II. 838, L10). 
VII. 485, 7. 17. Prince Muhammad Roshan Alchtar , son of the late 
Jahan Shah , and grandson of Aurangzeb. 

Delete the conjunction. Raushan Akhtar was not the grandson, but 
the great-grandson of Aurangzeb. His father Jahan Shah was the son 
of Bahadurshah, who was the son of Aurangzeb. The text has it correctly, 
as it styles Jahanshah the ‘nabira ’ of Aurangzeb. (II. 840, 1. 2). 

VII. 490, l. 9. An envoy came from Usman Khan , a soldier (hazari) of 
the fort of Asir f proposing to surrender the fortress . 

A common soldier could hardly have made any such offer. ‘Hazari 9 
literally means ‘thousander/ i. e. commander or leader of one thousand 
[men]. The word is loosely used for “a military officer of the rank of our 
Captain or Colonel, and specifically for an officer of garrison-artillery or 
artillery in general ”. (Irvine, A .I.M. 157). 

VII. 491, L 13 from foot The armies approached the village of Jhuni , 

about thirty kos from Lahor. 

This is 4 Jahni\ which Budauni speaks of as near another place 
called * Shergarh (JS. D, V. 407-8). As the Maasiru-IAJ mard states that 
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this ‘ Jhuni 1 was eighteen kos from Kasur (I. 604, L 7), which is 42 miles 
south of Labor, it may be Chuniau (Constable, 24 E b), which lies about 
sixty miles south of Lahor and about thirty west of Kasur. Shergarh is in 
the same district (Montgomery), about 20 miles south of Ohunian. 

•VII. 496, l . 4. On ar riving within two or three kos of Ratanpur, and 
sixteen or seventeen from Burhanpur , he encamped . 

A glance at the map will show that this cannot be the well-known 
Ratanpur in Bilaspur. In the B.I. text, it is said to be in the faluqa of 
the Raja of Makrai. (II. 875, 1. 4 f. f.). Makrai is a small State in the 
Handiya subdivision of Hoshangabld district and the town of that name 
is about thirty miles south of Handiya and about seventy miles north-east 
of Burhanpur. It is shown in Constable, 27 D b. See also the Central 
Provinces Gazetteer, 256; L. M., II. 24 and 27 note. 

VII. 496, h 17. 'Alam ‘ Alt Khan had arrived at the tank of Hartala, 

seventeen kos from Burhanpur. 

This is a lake lying four miles south-west of Edlabad [or Adilabad] 
in the Bhusawal subdivision of Khandesh district. It is a place of 
pilgrimage and the spot where Raja Dasharath is said to have expiated 
his sin. Vide the passage quoted from the Am, Tr. 11. 223, in my Note 
on VI L 307 ante. ‘ Hartala* moans the ‘Tala (lake) of Hara, l e. Maha- 
devu.’ (B.G, XII. 142, 449). 

VII. Bpl, /. 3 from foot A camel expres-i arrived , despatched bp 

(/hair at Khan (sic) announcing 

the slaughter of Husain 'All Khan , Ghairat 
Khan and Nuru-llah Khan. 

There is something obviously amiss here. A. man who is stated to 
have been one of the persons slaughtered eould not have despatched 
any messenger. According to the Text, the despatch was sent by Ghairat 
Khan and the person killed was 1 Izzat Khan. (II. 901*2). Izzat Khan was 
the nephew of Husain ‘Ali Khan (602 infra ) and his death from a musket 
shot is mentioned by Dowson (505 infra). Mr. Irvine says the man killed 
was Ghairat Khan. (L. M. II. 62 Note and 63; A.I.M. 104). The despatch 


must then have been sent by 'Izzat Khan. 

VII. 502 , last line. The royal army was encamped at Tor a, thirty- 
five kos from Fathpur. 


There are at least two places named Toda— Toda Bhlm and Toda 
Tonk This ‘ Tora’ must be Toda Bhim, which is about sixty miles south 
or (about 35 kos ) west of Fathpur Sikri. It is now in Jaipur State and 
lies about 50 miles east of Jaipur town. Constable, 27 C c. Toda Tonk is at 
a much greater distance from Fathpur. Constable, 27 B b. It lies about 
65 miles south-west of Jaipur. Lat. 26 -55 / N., Long. 76 -49' E. (Th). 

Vii, 503, 1 3 from foot. Some of the artillery men began to 

fire muskets and Ramehangis. 


The last word has puzzled even that most erudite and painstaking 
scholar, William Irvine, it is written, he observes, in various ways, 
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Ramjaki, Ramjanki, Ramjangi and Ramchangi , He thinks that it must 
have been some sort of field-piece or cannon, and admits hi3 inability to 
indicate the derivation. (A. M. 1. 137). 

I venture to suggest that it is the Hindi 4 Ramjam,’ ‘ Pleasure-girl,’ 
dancing-girl, fille de joie, or Bailadeira, as the Portuguese in India used 
to call the Indian 4 Nauteh-girl’. The name seems to have been given 
to a small cannon by way of humorous allusion to the dances or capers 
cut by the gun, i. e. to its recoil when fired off. The designations of 
several pieces of artillery, even in English, are founded on similarly 
fanciful or jocose analogies, e. g. musket (from L. Mosca, a fly), falconet, 
culverin (L. Coluber, a snake), Saker (a hawk). Brown Bess, Basilisk, 
Pistol. So also here in India, a culverin was called Zamlurak, (little 
wasp) and another sort of light cannon was known as Dhamaka, from 
the sound made by the fall of a heavy body on the ground. (Irvine, 
A. I. M. 137). There was also a pistol which was styled a Sherbacha 
{' Lion’s whelp ’), q. v. my note on E. D. VIII. 399 Footnote, and a cannon 
very similar to, if not identical with the Zcimburak, was known as 
Shuhln, falcon, ( lb . 1D6). In the same way, the gargantuan balista, which 
is stated to have been brought from Khurasan by Muhammad-i-Qasim 
and to have required five hundred men to work it, is called by Biladun 
The Little Bride 9 (E. D., I. 120) and Amir Khusrav uses the same 
word for the mangonels [‘Manjanik’] which were used by ‘Alau-d-dm 
Khalji to scatter gold and silver coins among the populace 
^bil •siif’ j) \j (* Ashtqa, p. 56, verse 3). 

VII. 507, h 8 from foot. It was very inexpedient to march against the 

enemy without toras. 

The sign of the plural number is unauthorized. t yh J/* 4 OJ-h 
c^\ (II. 912, 1. 7). The meaning suggested in the footnote,— 

* mantelets or movable breast-works —is not at all appropriate. The word is 
used here by Khwafi Khan, exactly in the same sense in which it is employ- 
ed by him in another passage. It means 4 a Prince of the blood royal/ who 
was to be used as a Pretender or rival to the Emperor. See my Note on 
VII. 39L 1. 8 ante, Mr. Irvine tells us that Muhammad Qasim Auranga- 
badi applies the word in the same way to the claimant Niku Siyar in 
his Ahwali- Khawaqin, Ms. 125 b. (A. I. M. 145). 

VII. 518, l. 13. Koki Padshah , a woman of great charms and intelli- 
gence colluded with Khicaja Khidmatgdr Khan, 

The name of this Koki [ foster-sister ] of the Emperor was Uahimu- 
n-nisa and she was the daughter of Jan Muhammad, a geomancer. Mr. 
Irvine says that there is no evidence to show that she had ever been 
suckled by the same nurse as Muhammad Shah and he thinks that the tale 
was invented only for facilitating her free access to the palace. Some 
writers suggest that she was his concubine, but the probabilities are, 
in his opinion, against the supposition. (L. M., II. 263-5). 

Vll. 525, 7. 17. Pargana of Sahitr, near Sironj inMahm . 
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Rectc. BSehore’, now in I^IiopI! Stale, 22 miles south-west of Bhopal 
town, on the right bank of the Savon, a tributary of the P-irbati. Consta- 
ble, 27 0 d. 

Vll. 526, h 8 from foot. A battle was fought near the town of Shakar- 

Khera in Birar . 

This place is in Buld ini district, Berir, and lies about eighty miles 
from Aurangabad. (Berir Gazetteer. LGSX It is now called Path Khclda, in 
commemoration of this ueeirive victory and is marked under that name 
in Constable, 31 D a . Shakarkhera was a place oi some note even in the 
days of Akbar and is registered as a Malta l m Sarkar Mchkar,.A‘«7>a Birar. 
(3m, Tr. II. 237). 

VII. 528, l 18. Between Rasta a All Khan and Vilnji , a Mahratta 

chieftain there had been... a continual 

state of tear. 

The person meant is Pilaji U:io (Hi k wad, who was the son of Jhin- 
goji Bcio Pat 5 1. JhiugojI Bio was the brother of Damfiji Rfio Gaik wad. 
Damaji and Kliamlorao Dibhade both died in 1720 A.C, within a few 
days of each other. The G.iikwad family is said to have come originally 
from the village of Dim di, near Poona in the Kim l tahika. 

For 4 Safdar Khan Bini ’ ,1.6) read ‘ Safdar Khan Bald \ He was the 
ancestor of the ruling Naw&bs ol tlunagadh, Iv tdhanpui and Balasinoi 
(or Wadasinor). 

Vll. 5^8, t 9 from foot. He [ITamid Khan] was joined by a Mahratta 

chief named Khantha . 

This was Kant.iji Kadam Bunlav. (Grant Duff, H. M. 216). The 
surname is also writ en Bh inde. 

VII. 528, L 8 from foot. On reaching the banks of the Mum , a great 

battle was fought 

The site of the battle is not mentioned by Ivhwafi Khan. It was 
at the village of Aras or Adas in the plain between Anand and the Mahi. 
(Has Mala, Reprint, 1920, II. 5 ; B. Q. 1. k 805). . 

VII. 529, 1. 7 from foot. Tfir-nagar teas a flourishing town full of 

merchants of the famous Nagar class. 


Recte 'Vadnagar/ [Vriddlmnagar], now in the territories of the 
Gaikwad of Baroda. Abu-1-Fazl speaks of it as " a large and ancient 
city containing 8000 [?] pagodas, near each of which is a tank, and 
chiefly inhabited by Brahmans (Ain, Tr. II. 232). . 

VII- 530, l. 2. Muhammad Shah appointed Raja Dungar 

Singh [os Snhaddr of Ahmaddl>dd\ 

‘ Dunbar ’ is an error for Dhahkal or Dhokal (Sinha). He was one 
of the sons of Maharaja Ajit Sinlu of Jodhpur. His real name was 
Abhaya Sin a. ‘ Dhankal ’ or ‘Dhokal’ was only a nickname given to him 
by the Mughals, q. v. my note on V T ol. VIII. 44 post. _ . 

yil. 531, 1‘ 16. Haidar Kuli Khan was sleeping m his 

Khas-khann, when it caught fire. 
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“ Kims” is the name of a grass, Andropogon Muricatus f which is 
“used to make screens, which are kept constantly wet in the window 
openings, the evaporation of which greatly cools the house” Abu-1-Fazl, 
in his wonted adulatory manner, ascribes to Akbar the invention of these 
Khaskhanas . He describes them as “ trellised chambers of a root called. 
Khas , upon which, if water be sprinkled, winter arises among the summer 
heats” (Am, Tr. III. 9). But the assertion is without warrant, as they 
appear to have been used long before Akbar. 

VII. 534, l. 2. Tarlkh-i'Iradat Khan . 

Iradat Khan was a poet also and his nom de plume was ‘ Wazih’, which 
signifies ‘ evident, lucid, clear, manifest/ Dowson says that he was ap- 
pointed Faujdar of J'agna by Aurangzebin the XXXIIIrd year, but the 
real name of the place is Chakan , alias Islamabad, about 20 miles north 
of Poona. (M. ‘A. 330, last line; M.U., I. 205). He was afterwards Faujdar 
of Aurangabad, and Qil‘adar of Gulbarga. (M. ‘A. 3S3, 1. 1 and 472, 1. 12). 
“We learn from Mirza Muhammad Bakhsh (Ashob) that his work was 
unfavourably received on account of the overweening conceit displayed 
by the author, who has been sharply satirised by the contemporary NL‘a- 
matkhan 4 Aii” (Rieu, III. 938). There are several passages even in thes^ 
extracts, which fully bear out this indictment and they must have furnished 
rich material for the mordacious wit and irony of the Haji, Speaking of 
his relations with Prince Bidar Bakht, for instance, Iradat Khan blows 
his own trumpet thus: “ In a slurt time, such a friendship grew up 
between us that a greater between a prince and a subject cannot be con- 
ceived. He would not be an instant without me; he would not eat of 
anything but he sent me part of it” etc. (537, 1. 1). Similarly ridiculous 
boasts may be found on 538, 1. 8 f. f., 549, 1. 13, etc. 

On line 12, the name of his grandfather should be read as ‘Azam 
piaGl Khan, not ^ ‘Azim Khan. 

VII. 544, l 4 from foot. ‘ Azam Shah ex claimed, “Do men think 

that I will use cannon against a breeder of 
cattle ! ” 

This contemptuous epithet is evidently intended for his antagonist, 
Bahadurshah, but the raison d’etre must be matter of conjecture. 
Manucci states that ‘Azam Shah’s “favourite nickname for his elder 
brother was the ‘ Baniya / that is, one who is the very incarnation of 
timidity.” (Storia, II. 396 and note). He informs us that Aurangzeb 
always spoke of Bahadur as a poltroon, who would never rebel against him 
and illustrates it further by a story of Muazzam having been terribly 
frightened in boyhood on seeing a rat pass before him. (Ibid, II. 395). 

VH. 553, l . 10. His [Kam Bakhsh’s] flatterers having told him that his 
eldest son would also at some time become Emperor , he 
became jealous of the innocent child. 

Like many another prophecy recorded in histories, this prediction 
wat partially fulfilled, though not exactly in the manner indicated by the 
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seer. The eldest son referred to, Muhin* s-surmat, really died by poison in 
1160 H., but his son , Muhiu-l-millat, did become Emperor for a few days 
as Shah Jahan III, in 1173 H. 1759 A. C. (E. D. VIII. 243, 278). 

VII. 556, 1. 17 [Mun'im Khan ] resigned his soul to the angel of death 
( 1124 A. ff. m2 A. D). 

The year is wrongly given. Mun‘im Khan died about the begining of 
1123 A.H., February 1711. (L.M., 1. 124 ;425 ante and M. IT., I IT. 672-674). 
Bahadur Shah died in 1124 H. 

VII. 561, /. 17 from foot. Intelligence was received that the Saiyids 

.... had gained the ford of (r a or ghat. 

This ford lay about fourteen miles above Agra. ( Chihar GnUhan in 
I A. xcvii). Khwafi Khan says that the Saiyids crossed near the Sarai- 
i-Ruzbihani, about four kos from Agra on the Delili side. (Text, 720, 1. 7). 
VII. 565, /• 2. Tnrtkh-i- Bahadur Shahi. 

Dr. Rieu denies that this is an independent work. He states that it 
is only a portion of the concluding Part of the first. Mat}' a (Section) of 
the third Maqdla (Book) of Khushhal Chand’s Tarikh-i- Muhammad, 
Shahi, entitled Nadir a-z-zamam , which is noticed at E. I). VIII. 70-1. 
(Persian Catalogue, III. 894). He states that Sir Henry Elliot, must have 
seen only imperfect copies of Khushhal Chand’s work and that Ins notice 
relates only to the earlier and useless part. 
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VOL. VIII. MUHAMMAD SHAH TO SHAH ‘ALAM II. 

VIII. 5, 1 . 5. [The Khulasntu-t-tawarfkli] was composed by Munshi 
Subha n Rai Khattri , an inhabitant of Pattiyala. * 

Subhan Rii [(Sb O 1 *:-] is an incongruous combination and an almost 
impossible name for a Hindu. Dr. Rieu has shown that the correct foriti 
is Sujan Rai , and that the £ has been wrongly read as Q on account of 
the perplexing resemblance of the two letters in Persian writing. The 
author was a native of Batdia , not of Patiala , though Raverty (Mihran, 
3L9 note and 392) and even Dr. Itieu (Catalogue, I. 230) had repeated 
the error committed here by Elliot. Batala is a town in Grurdaspur and 
Sujan Rai gives a lengthy and loving description of its gardens, tombs and 
tanks in the Introduction to this History. (Sarkar, I. A. 83-88). Patiala 
is not so much as mentioned anywhere in it. Batala is now a station on 
the North-Western Railway, nineteen miks north-east of Amritsar. 

VIII. 8, l 1. Tdrikh-i-Firuzshalii by ‘ Izzu-d-din Kh'iJidkhani. 

The I. A. (117, 1.6), F. (I. 141, 11. 1-3) and B. (I. 219, Tr. 332), all state 
that this ‘Jfezu-J-rlln Khalid Khlni translated from the Sanskrit into 
Persian, a quasi-scientific treatise on the import of the risings and set- 
tings of the planets and auguries and omens, to which he gave the name 
of Daldil-i-Firhzshdhi. But it was not a History of the reign of the 
Sultan. Sujan. Rai is evidently speaking without book and we may be 
sure that he had never seen, much less read, any such History. 'He has 
lifted the names and titles of many of the other chronicles which he cites, 
from the T. A. or F. He does not appear to have ever seen them and, 
he has certainly made no use of them in his compilation. 

VIII. 8, l. 3. History of Akbar by 'Ata Beg Kazvini . 

‘Atabog Qazvini never wrote a regular u Tarikh-i- Akbar i.” Sujan 
Rai must mean the historical introduction to the N afaisu-l-M aasir , 
which is really a ‘Tazkira* or Biographical and Critical Account of 
Persian Poets and not a History. The Nafdis is cited by Muatamad Khan 
along with the Akbarndma of Abu-1 -Fazl among his authorities for the 
Second volume of the Iqbdlnama. There are copies of it in the British 
Museum (Rieu, III. 1022) and the Bankipur Library. (Catalogue, VII. 
61). Another copy which was in the Moti Mahal Library, Lucknow, is 
noticed at length in Sprenge^s Catalogue (45-55). The real name of the 
author was ‘ Alau-drd aula (not ‘Ata Beg \ as in the Khuldsat ), and he 
was the brother of Mir ‘Abdul-l-Latif Qazvini (Akbar’s tutor) and the 
son of Mir Yahya, the Compiler of the Labbu-t-T awarikb . ( q.v . E. D. IV. 
293 ). The Introduction contains an account of the reigns of Babur, 
Humayun and Akbar which goes down to 975 A. H. (1567 A. C.) and is 
interesting, if not valuable, as it is the earliest of all the extant Lives 
of Akbar. See Mr. Beveridge’s art. in J.A.S.B. (1905), p. 236 sq. Budauni 
also mentions ‘Alau-d-daula Qazvini as the author of a Tazkira or 
‘Lives of the Poets’ and cites the chronogram composed by him for the 
»ack of Chitor. (II. 105 ; Tr. II. 108 and Not e). 
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VIII. 11* L 6. Sultan Ghiyasu-d-dm Balkan built another fortress, 
which he called Shahr-zatjhan . 

Abu-1-Fazl states that Balban erected a fortress in Dehli, without 
mentioning its name. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan copies the statement 
(Asar, Pt. iv. 4), and adds that it was called Shahr-i-Zaghan. [Sir] J. 
Sarkar thinks (I. A. 2 note) that ‘ Shahr-Zaghan 1 signifies ‘ City-kite/ but 
this has no meaning in such a context. There was at Herat a garden 
called Bagh-t- Zaghan, which had been laid out by Mirzi Shahrukh, the 
son of Taimur. (T. R. Tr. 83). Zaghan means ‘ kite/ Zaghan 4 crows/ Amir 
Khasrav (/Ashiqa, 47) and Bidr-i-Olnch (K. D. III. 516 note) speak of the 
Hindus as 4 * cawing crows ” A J and Hasan Niz imi derides them as 
‘ crow-like Hindus’ and “ crow-faced Hindus.’ >3 or may 

therefore mean “ City of Kites’’ (not “ Oi t.v-kite or 4 City of Crows/ i. e. 


the ‘City of the crow-like Hindus.’ 

But another and better explanation seems to me to be that it 
is a parody of the old Hindu name of Dehli, which was Jogmpur “ City 
of the Jogtiis [Yoginis].” It is said in the Pritlwi Raj Rasa, that Shilnbu- 
d-din Ghori invaded Hindustan and proceeded with a howl towards Jug g ini 
(Canto XLIV. 14. See J.A.S.B. LV. 18% p. 10). The assonance 
between 1 Zaghan ’ and 4 Jogni * is close enough to suggest the word-play. 
Dehli is often called ‘ Jognipur ’ in the extracts cited from the Rajput 
chronicles in Tod’s Annals. It is called 4 Yogimpura in the second verse 
of an inscription dated V. S. 1272 (1216 A. C.) which is edited in Ind. 
Ant. XLI (1912), pp. 85-86, and also in the Hammira Mahakavya , IV. 101 
{Ibid). An old temple dedicated to Yogarndyfi also exists in the city. 
This Shahr-i-Zaghan was most probably identical with Barani’s 4 Ghiya.s- 
pur/ another name by which the new quarter founded by Qlnyasu-d-din 
Balban was known, q. v. E. D. III. 148 and my note. The KiM-i-Lal 
palace built by Balban was situated in Ghiyaspur. 

VI II. 14, /. 10 from foot He is the same Muhammad Tladi , who wrote 

the Introduction and Conclusion of the 
Autobiographical Memoirs of J ahdngir. 


The identity of Muhammad Hadi, the Continuator of the 7 uzuk4- 
Jahangir i (q. v.E. D. VI. 392) and Muhammad Iladi, Kamwar Khan, who 
wrote the Haft Gulshan-i- Muhammad Shahi and the l aJara-i-Chaghtat 
is extremely doubtful. Dl\ Rieu who had followed Elliot in assuming 1 in 
!L e ZTvolul of his m— > 0.U1O... [p. 2081, retracts the 
opinion in the Third. He states that Kamwar Khan was really a 
convert to Islam, whose original name was Chandidas and that M a - 
mad Hadi obtained the title of Kamwar Khan accordmg totam 
statement, in the 2nd year of the reign of Bahadur Shah. (Catalogue, 
p. 1084). See also the Bankipur Catalogue, VII. 15. 

VIII 16 l. 8 from foot. Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq .put the 

' Amirs of Sind , D ahhan and Gujarat to 


death. 


H 
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^ is a blunder of transcription for • ‘ Centurions 

or Commanders of One Hundred/ who were ‘ New Musalmans/ i.e. Con- 
verted Mongols. (K,D. TTI. 252). Firishta, from whom Muhammad Hadi 
copied this passage, has the right reading (1. 274, 1. 9). They, 

were, in fact, the commanders of 4k the Mughal mercenaries ” of whom the 
writer speaks only five lines higher up. 

VIII. 16, 1. 6 from foot. The Saltan conferred on him f Hasan Gangu] 

Bhakkar , ichich was one of the dependencies 
of JJhakhri , in jngtr. 

These place-names also are wrong. F., from whom the passage is 
borrowed, slates that Hasan was given “ the title of Zafar Khan and the 
4 Iqia 4 a (fiefs) of Raibagl), Miraj, Hukeri, Kalhar and Gulbarga/’ (I, 275, 
1. 9). 4 Bhakri ’ looks like a misreading of 4 Hukeri ’ and 4 Bhakkar 9 of 
‘ Kalhar/ Hukeri is in Belgaum and Kalhar is 4 Kolhar ’ in Bijapur. 

VIII. 19, 1. 9. Bahadur Shah died on 10th Muharram , 1024 

A. II. 9ih February 1015). 

Both dates are manifestly v.rong. The correct Hijri year was 1124, 
not 1024, and the Julian correspondence was 28tli February 1712. See 
E. D. VII. 556; Irvine, L. M., I. 135, and my H. S. M. N. 279). 

VIII. 23, L 9 from foot. The mosque of Rasadu-d-daula, which is 

situated near the Court of the Superintendent 
of the Police. 

“ Rasadu-d-daula ” would be nonsensical ns a title. Read 44 Raushanu- 
d-daula The founder was Bakhshi under Muhammad Shah and his 
4 Golden Masjid ’is near the Kotwali.(Fanshawe, D.P.P. 50 ; Asdr, Pt. Ill, 
18, PI. 5). He is mentioned again at p. 48 and this mosque is called by its 
right name on p. 64 infra. Elphinstone says that “ Nadir sat all the time 
in gloomy silence in the little mosque of Euknur d-daula in the great 
Bazar,” (H.T. 718 note), but he also has fallen into error. “ The Court of the 
Superintendent of the Police is the Kotwali of Fanshawe. 

VIII. 26, 1. 7. Muhammad 4 AH , son of Muhammad Sddik-al-TIasani 
al-Naishapuri al TIanafi. 

Dr. Rieu reads the second nisha as 4 Najafi ’ (Catalogue, III. 893) and 
it may be correct, as the author was a Shi 4 a and a Sayyid, connected with 
Najaf, near Kerbela. But he may have called himself Ilanafi, when he 
subsequently dedicated it to a Sunni. 

VIII. 29, l. 10. Sultans of Juiza- 

This toponym is a perversion of Jf/mwiza, in Khuzistun. 

(Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire Geographique de la Perse, 216). The 
name is also written Huwiza. It is the old Susiana and Shustar is 
still one of its towns. (Houtsma, E. I. II., 985). It is the land of the 4 Huz/ 
or 4 Khuz ’ and Ahwaz, the name of the chief city, is the plural of 4 Huz/ 
while Huwiza is its diminutive. It is described by Mustaufi in the 8th 
century of the Hejira as one of the most flourishing cities of Khuzistan 
and lies to the west of Ahwaz. The nagm 4 Khfizistan’ is now obsolete and 
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‘ Arabistan’ has taken its place. (Lestrange, L. E. C. 232, 241 ; Hontsma, 
E. L, II. 224). AhwcXz is in Lat. 31° N., Long. 4<)° E. 

VIII. 30, l. 9 from foot. Tarabai, / rife of Sumbhd , son of Siva. 

A slip of the author’s. She was really the wife of Ham Raja, Sharn- 
bhuji’s younger brother. 

VIII. 44, l. 6. Raja Ajit Singh took refuge in the fort of Garh - 

patti. 

The specific name of the citadel of Ajmer is iUwh-lhtlt or £ (hi rh- 
Bithli \ The latter form is said to be derived from Bit him], Vnlihal or 
Visaldeva Cbauhan, who reigned circa 1153 A.C. and is said lohavo built 
it. (Tod, A.A.R. Ed. Croobe, TI. 900; Hunter, LG., I. 119; Khulamt , I.A. 
57; Chihar Guhhan,Ib. 138). But there is a range of hills called ‘Bithli* 
very near Ajmer town and the name may be derived from it. 4 Patti * 
must be a miswriting of 4 Bitl'i.’ 

VIII. 42, L 12. [Ajit Sinha 9 s son\ Dhonkal Singh obtained the 

investiture of the chief ship [of Jodhpur |. 

The reader will search in vain for any such name in the dynastic list 
of the Rathor Rajas of Jodhpur. 4 Dhonkal Singh’ was the nickname of 
Abhaya Sinha, When the Mughals invaded M?irwar in V. S. ITS* (17J2 
A. C.), Abhaya Sinha was sent by his father Ajit to oppose them. The 
Mughal commander declined to give battle and Abhaya then ravaged the 
imperial territories so ruthlessly, that he earned from his adversaries tile 
surname of * Dhonkal * or 4 exterminator/ 44 He sacked/’ writes the Bardie 

chronicler, 44 Narnol and gave the villages to the flames, spreading 

consternation and conflagration even to A llah wardi’s Sarai. Dehli and 
Agra trembled with affright and the A sura [Mughals] fled without their 
shoes at the deeds of Abhav, whom they styled Dhonkal, the Extermi- 
nator A (Tod, A. A. R. II. 1027, 103941). 

VIII. 45, l 14. T he hills at Kdsipiir and Rudarpur. 

Kashipur is now in the Tarai district of the U. P„ on the route from 
Moradabad to Almora, thirty-one miles north of the former, Constable, 
25 C c. Rudarpur also is in the Tarai on the route from Bareilly to 
Almora and 53 miles north of the former. Constable, 23 A a. 

VIII. 45, 1 1 from foot. Mir Jumla Ydr Khan teas appointed 

to decide it [the dispute]. 

Mir Jumla is styled 1 Tarkhan ’ at 49 infra and this must, bo correct, 
as he is said to have received the addition of ‘Tarkhan ’ to his former 
titles on the 7th of Zi-l-Hijja, 1130 II. (Irvine, L.M., 1. 356. Hu- also 
Ibid. 268). According to the M. U„ one of his titles was A‘atabur Kh in 
(III. 711), but I cannot find it anywhere in the list given by Mr. Irvine 
in L.M., I. 268. Ydr Khan may be a decapitated form of 

VIII. 46. /• 6. Muzaffar Khan pitched his tents near Patliar - 

ganj. 

Patharganj lies about 8 miles south-east of Dehli, near the left bank 
of the Jumna. The battle in which General Lake defeated the Mahi athas 
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commanded by Bourquin in 1803 A. C. was fought near this place (Th.). 
Muzaffar Khan was marching from Dehli to Oude, as he had been 
appointed Suba of the province. 

VIII. 46, 1. 20. The fort of Jitgarh, where he [Baja Chhatarsal] re - . 
sided, tms taken. 

Jitgarh is also called ‘ Jaitpur’ and is now in Panna State, Bundel- 
khand. It lies twenty miles west of Mahoba and about six miles south 
of Kulpahar, which is in Hamirpur district. (L. M., II. 232; J. A. S. B. 
(1878), pp. 294-5; I.G. XIX. 242, 402). It is shown as Jaitpur in 
Constable, 28 A c. 

4 Chachandi near Shahabad Kanauj ’ (1. 24) is the 4 Chychendee * of 
Seely’s Roadbook of India, where it is placed fourteen miles north of 
Cawnpore, on the route from Cawnpore to Etawa (p.28). Qanauj is about 
52 miles from Cawnpore. 

VIII. 47, l 9. Antr at Singh. 

“ Amrat Singh ” at 53 and 66 infra , but the correct form is Ani- 
ruddha Sinha. Elliot (Races, I. 30) says of his father, Gopal Sinha, that 
Burhanu-l-Mulk, S k adat Khan, the Nawab of Oude, had such a regard for 
him that he used to call him ‘ Son’. Mr. Irvine calls him £ Anuradk’ (L.M., 
II. 286), but it must be a slip or some sort of error for “ Aniruddh 
VIII. 48, l 22. Kaira Khan . 

Bede , Qaim Khan as at 116,213 infra. ‘ Sher Afghan Khan ’ (1.3f.f.) 
is an error for ‘Sher Afgan Khan ’ which is repeated on p. 46, 1. 8. Simi- 
larly, ‘ Udu Afghan Khan 9 (p. 51, 1. 23) is a misreading of 4 Udu Afgan 
Khan’ (Enemy-routing Khan 0^ 

VIII. 50, l , 13. Udaru the Zamindar of Kora Jahavdbad , icho had killed 
Jan Nisar Khan. 

But on pp. 52 and 341 infra , Jan Nisar is said to have been killed by 
Bhagwant, the son of this Udaru [Udaram], and that is correct. Udarara 
was the Khichar Zamindar of Enchhi (otherwise called Ghazipur), a par- 
gana in Kora Jabanabad. Elliot himself states elsewhere that it was Bhag- 
want and not Udaru, who was responsible for the death of Jan Nisar. 
(Races, II. 107-8. See also Irvine, A.I.M., 257). The name is given as 4 Araru 
Singh 9 in the C. H. I., IV. 355, but this must he a slip or misprint. 

VIII. 52, l 3. The Mahratta chiefs advanced from [Ajmer] 

to the fort of Rupnagar . 

Rupnagar lies 26 miles north-east by north from Ajmer and 61 miles 
west by south from Jaipur. It is now in the State of Kishengadh. 
(I. G. X\ . 312-3). Constable, 27 B b. There is another place of the 
same name in Godwar, Constable, 27 A c, with which this should not be 
confounded. 

VIII. 52, L 9. Yadgar Khan Rbo , Saiyid Kir par an and Najabat 
l Ali Khan . 

« nan *Gs have been dislocated by the copyist or the printer. Read 

\aclgar Khan, Rao Kirparam and Saiyid Nijabat ‘Ali Khan,’ 
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VIIL 53, l. 19. [The enemy} sent the other half through the towns of 
Oohad and Barhad to the town of Ater . 

Gohad lies 28 miles north-east of Gwalior, and Barhad is at 31 
miles* distance from it in the same direction. Ater is situated among 
quicksands and jungly ravines on the right bank of theChambal, 46 miles 
north-east of Gwalior. Lat. 26°-44 / N., Long. 78°-43 / E. Constable, 27 D d. 
Bhadaura or Bhadawar is in the pargana of Ilatkant or Bah Panahat and 
is in the neighbourhood of Ater. (Elliot, Races, I. 25). 

Firozabad is the old name of Chandwar, about 24 miles east of Agra. 
‘Itimadpur lies about 14 miles from Agra on the road from Agra to 
Allahabad and Benares. (I. A. cxi\ It was founded by and named after 
the eunuch, Phul Malik, entitled ‘Itimad Khan, who was murdered in 
980 A. H. by a man named Maqsud 4 Ali. (M. U. I. 90). 

VIII. 55, l. 3. ‘ Itimad n-d-daula. who was encamped near 

Kaman Pahari, also returned to Delhi. 

Kaman Pahari, now in Bharatpur State, lies 39 miles north-west of 
Mathura. Kamah and Pahari, were two of the seven mahxils or parganas 
in Sarkar Sahar, Suba Agra. (Am, Tr. II. 195). Constable, 27 C b. Nim- 
ranu (1. 8) lies 76 miles south-west of Dehli. It was in Akbar’s days, one 
of the mahdls of Sarkar Rewiri. (Ain, Tr. II. 293). Mitrol (1. 2 f.f.), is, 
correctly, ‘Mitramd*, which lies 10 miles north-west of Iiodal, (not Aodal 
as in Dawson), and 11 miles south of Palwal. Hodal is shown in Constable, 
27 C b. It is about sixty miles soutli of Dehli and sixty-six miles north 
of Agra on the route from Agra to Dehli. (I. A. xcvii). 

VIII. 58, l 4. 1 lie invaders [Mahrdthas] went towards Ahirwdra , the 

country of the tribe of Ahirs and besieged the 

fort of Korioai. 

There is a place called Ahraura in Mirzapur district, 12 miles south- 
east of Chunar, (Constable, 28 C c), but there is another place of the 
same name south of Jhansi and the later seems to be the town intended. 
Korwai (I. 6) in Sagar district, lies on the right or east bank of the 
Betwa, about 60 miles south-west of Tehri in Orcha. Lat. 24°-6' N., Long. 
78°-5' E. Constable, 27 C c. Tzzat Khan, son of Diler Khan, (1. 7), was 
an ancestor of the ruling Nawab of Kurwai. 

VIII. 54, L 3. Nadir Shah chose the Garden of 

Hayat liakhsh for his own accommodation . 

4 Bagh-i-Hayat Bakhsh* signifies ‘Life-giving Garden*, and is not so 
called after any man named Hayat Bakhsh. It was a private garden of 
the Emperor and was situated near the north-western corner of the Lai 
Qii‘a or Palace. (Aw, II. 18-19; Fanshawe, D.P.P. 30-40; Carr Stephens, 
Archaeology of Delhi, 6, 216). As it is mentioned in the Maasir-i-Alam - 
giri in 1080 Jtl. (Text, 84, 1. 11), it must have been laid out before that 
date. For the name, compare 4 Bagh-i-Dilamez 9 (near Labor), ‘ Bagh-i- 
Shahrara/ ‘ Bagh-i-Gulafshan/ (Agra), 4 Bagh-i-Dahrara,’ which are all 
mentioned by Jahangir in the T. J., Tr. 1. 90, 131, 111, 4-5, etc. 
y HI. 65, h 18. 2 le Ode! [of &ind\,uho was of the tribe of Bhatti . 
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There must be some confusion or blundering here. The chief refer- 
red to was Nur Muhammad Kalhora, also called ‘Abbasi. See 97-8 infra , 
where he is spoken of by his title of Khudayar Khan ‘Abbasi. At page 24 
ante , Warid, the author of the Tdrikh-i-Chaghtai, is made to say that “ qh 
the way to Latti, the ruler of Sind was defeated by Nadir Shah.” There is 
some error there also, but the confusion is cleared up by the author of the 
Madsiru-l-U mar a who says: ' 4 At present, (t. e. when he wrote the work 
about 1159 A. EL), the whole of Sindh is under Khudayar Khan Latti 
From a long time, he had farmed the Suba of Tatta and the Sarkar of 
Siwistan and Bliakkar. Subsequently, when the districts on the other sid2 
of the Indus were ceded to Nadir Shah, Khudayar administered them for 
Nadir Shah.” (III. 812; see also Ain, Tr. T. 868, Note). Elsewhere, the 
same well-informed author writes thus: “ Khudayar Khan is the Marzban 
iGovernor] of Sind and known as Litti and is of the ‘Abbasi 

lineage. His tribe is called Kalhora and his family is designated Siraiyan, 
because they came from Sara, a district between Bhakkar and Multan. 
They are followers of Saiyid Muhammad Mahdavi of Jaunpur. ,, (I, 825). 
Khwafi Khan also states that an ancestor of Khudayar Khan, whose tur- 
bulence and lawless proceedings had compelled the Prince-governor of 
Multan, the Shahzada Jahandar, to despatch in 1110 IT., a punitive 
expedition against him, belonged to a tribe called Lappi (or Latti) ” 
(Text, TI. 444, I. 2 ; 468, 1. 3). 4 Latti 5 was not the name of a place, but that 
of the tribe to which Khudayar Khan, the ruler of Sind, belonged. Mr. 
H. A. Rose tells us that the Kalhoras, are, originally, a Jat tribe, also 
known as Dodai Lati , which gave a dynasty to Sind and is still repre- 
sented in Dera Ghazi Khan Lati is said to be derived from the 

Hindi Lat , tangled or knotted hair, and 4 Kalhora/ in Sindhi. is said to 
mean the same thing, A derivation from Lat , a club, in Sindhi, has also 
been suggested, and in front of the Kalhora Chiefs* tombs at Khudabad, 
a number of clubs are suspended/* (Tribes and Castes of the Punjab, II, 
440 and Note). Dowson is mistaken in registering ‘Latti * in the Geogra- 
phical Index. 

VIII. 69, Z. 10. He sat at the gate of the shrine of Saint Zainu-l-Mulk , 
where also .... 'jUamgzr is interred. 

This is the Rauza or Khuldabad, near Aurangabad. The saint is 
Zainu-d-din Daud, who is said to have been born at Shiraz in 70 L and 
died in 771 H. Aurangzeb’s grave lies to the west of Zainu-d-dm's tomb, 
while those of ‘Azam Shah (his son) and ‘Azam's wife are to the east. 
Facing the entrance, is the shrine of Shaikh Burhanu-d*din, the saint 
after whom Burhanpur is named and a little to the right is the last 
resting-place of Asaf Jah Nizamu-l-Mulk. Zainabad on the left bank of 
the Tapti opposite to Burhanpur is named after this Zainu-l-Mulk or 
Zainu-d-din. (Aurangabad Gazetteer, pp. 396-7). 

VIII. 70, /. 8 from foot. He calls his work Tarikfoi~Muhammad- 

shahi , to which he gives the honorific title 
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of Nadiru-z-zamani, as it contains , in 

combination with another word , the date of 
composition , 7/52 A//. 

T.)r. Rieu enables ns to understand this obscure statement and set it 
right. According to him, what the author really says is that the date of 
composition, (1154 H.>, h conveyed in the following distich, which is found 
at the end of the first book (Folio 181) a) : 

s* - (*—*»■ dis>o ^,| yj £jl> 

“ 1 sought for the date of this disquisition. It was 4 Daftar-i-IshqJ 1 
wrote it down.’' The letters of J»> stand for 4 + 80 + 400+200+70+300 + 
If 0—1154. This is the word or rather phrase, which by itself, contains 
the date of composition. (Catalogue, 1. 121). There is no need to combine it 
with any other. 

VIII. 81, /. 11 from foot. The author himself Anand Ram , accom- 
panied by his beloved sons , Rai Kripardm 
and Sal ah Fath Singh, left the capital. 

The author, Anand [him, is using the vernacular word ’Salt’ in the 
sense of ‘ brother-in-law’ or wife’s brother. The sign of the plural which 
is affixed to ‘son’ should be deleted. Kripardm was the son, and Fath 
Singh, the (Said) ‘brother-in-law’ ol Anand Ram. 

VIII. 82, l. 4. Near Karndl , flows a canal which issues from 

• the Jumna river, near Mukhlispur . 

Mukblispur is not to be traced on our maps, as it is now called ‘ Bad- 
shah Mahal \ It lies near the town of Sirmur, where the Jumna leaves 
the hills and descends into the plains Sh All Julian ordered a palace to 
be built here in 1065 A. H. It is a few miles below the heads of the pre- 
sent Eastern and Western Jumna Canals. (Khuldsatn-l-Tawarikh in 
L A . 17 ; M. U. II. 867 ; L. M., 1. 103). Lat. B0 u -20 / N„ Long. 77°-39' E. Th. 
742. 

VIII. 87, l. 9. Nasakchis were ordered, to be in attendance on them. 

Morier speaks of the Nasakchi-bdshi as the Chief Executioner, but 
also states that he was the officer employed to seize state-prisoners. ( First 
Journey through Persia, 19). Jonas Han way also describes the “Nassackh- 
chi Bashi ” as 4 the officer who makes seizures (Revolutions of Persia, II. 
372). 1 Nasaq’ means order, arrangement. The Nasaqchis were armed men 
employed to enforce orders. Military punishments were inflicted through 
them and one of their duties was to stand in the rear of the army and cut 
down every one who dared to flee. (A. M. I., 227). 

VI I L 38, L 15. The Chandni Chauk, the fruit' market, the Bariba-bazar 
were set fire to. 

Dariba or Zariba is synonymous with the Hindi ‘Mandavi ‘Toll-house, 
Tolls or octroi duties.’ The Dariba-i-Barg-i-Tambul, the octroi of the Pan 
Market, is mentioned in the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi , II. 122. 0. 17). The Mandavi- 
i-Barg — a tax levied on the sale of greens, betel leaves and vegetables — 
was one of the unlawful cesses abolished by Firuz Tughlaq. (E. D. III. 
377> q . v. my note). The Dariba of gum-lac, gold and opium also is specL 
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fically referred to in the account of the municipal revenue of the city 
of Ahmadabad. ( Mirat-i-Ahmadi , 1. i. 201. 15; Trans, in Bayley, op. 
cit. 8 and Notes; Bird, History of Gujarat. 118). The Danbo Bazhr still 
exists in Dehli. Fansliawe states that it 11 leads from the Jam'a Masjid to 
the Chandni Chawlr, upon which it formerly opened through rhe Khiini 
Darwaza, which was so called from the massacre, which took place there 

under the orders of Nadir Shah West of the D ar'iba, is the Phul hi 

Mandi or Flower market”. (D. P. P. 49). There is even now a branch 
post-office in the Dariba quarter of Dehli anr] the town of Moradabad 
also possessed one in the quarter which is known as Dartbah-i-Pan , i e. 
Betel-leaf Market. (Post Office Guide). 

VIII. 89, l. 16. The Peacock throne alone which had cost one 

Kror of rupees . 

The Peacock Throne is here said to have cost one Kror of rupees. 
The Tarikh-i-J ahan Kushai Nadiri (360, 1. 11) puts its value down at 
two Krors. Bernier says it was worth four Krors. (Travels, Ed. Con- 
stable, 268). Tavernier valued it at ten Krors and seventy lakhs of rupees. 
(Travels, Tr. Ball, I. 381, 385 and note). The remains of the throne which 
were in the Treasury at Teheran about 1890 were appraised then at 
£2,600,000 or thirteen millions of dollars by Mr. S. W. Benjamin. (Persia 
and the Persians, p. 73). ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori, the contemporary historian 
of Shah Jahan states that one Kror of rupees were spent upon it (E. D. 

VII. 45 ; Text, II. 62) but additions may have been made afterwards. 

VIII. 89, last line. The marriage of Nasir Mirza , son of the Persian 

Emperor, to a daughter of Murad Balchsh , third 
son of ... . Shah Jahan. 

There must be some error here. Murad Bakhsh was born in or about 
1037 H. t 1627 A.C., and was put to death in 1072 H. (E.D. VII. 132). The 
lady was really his great -grand-daughter, the daughter of Dawar Bakhsh, 
the son of Izad Bakhsh, the son of Murad Bakhsh. Dawar Bakhsh’s mother 
was a daughter of Aurangzeb. She was married to Izad Bakhsh in 1083 
H. (M. ‘A. 120, 1. 4 f.f. ; E. D. VIT. 197; Irvine, L. M., II. 370). Moreover, 
Murad Bakhsh was not the third, but the fourth son of Shah Jahan. 
Aurangzeb was the third. In the C. H. I. (IV. 332), she is described as a 
grand-daughter of Kam Bakhsh. 

VIII. 92, l 10. All the countries about Sind , westward of the rivers 
Attock and Sind , and of the Sanjar stream , which 
flows from the latter , namely , Peshawar , Bangashat, 
the country of Kabul , Ghazni etc. 

There are three other versions of this Treaty, viz. f one given by 
Raverty from an author called Ni‘amat Khan, (Mihran, 466), Fraser, 
(History of Nadir Shah, Edit. 1742, pp. 223-226) and Hanway, (Revolu- 
tions of Persia, Edit. 1754, II. 386-7), but the names of most of the places 
are written so discrepantly that it is far from easy to restore them. The 
“ Sanjar stream” is, probably, the Nala [or Nara?] Sankra, an old branch 
of the Indus or the Indus itself. Raverty thinks that it must be the Hakra 
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(Miliran, 461). KKudabad is tlie place of that name which lay seventeen 
miles north of Sehwan and was the capital of Nur Muhammad Kalhora. 
(Haig, I. D. C. 114; I. G. XV. 284). ‘ Laya-gann* is Ladkana or Larkana, 
‘The fortress of Rahlma’ is Raham-ka or Rahim-ka-Bazar (Constable, 
,26 B c). It is called 4 Ram' by Fraser and Hanway. ‘Badm* appears 
there as ‘Terbin/ It lies 56 miles south-east of Haidarabad (Constable, 
26 B c). The pargana of * Chun ’ is the pargana of ' Junfq. v. my note on 
1. 250, 1. 5. ‘ Samwal ’ is 4 Samawati ’ or 4 Samawani ’ {q. v. my note on VII. 
183, 1. 6 f.f.). ‘ Bakarnachak’ cannot be identified. The ‘Singarh rivulet' 
(1.21) must be the same as the 4 San jar stream ? (1. 11), ie. the Nala Sankra. 
‘Tabari* <£j*y is called the ‘ castle and town of Lohry Bundar/ by 
Fraser and Hanway, and this must be correct. * Bindrawach* must bo 
due to some copyist’s misreading of the phrase Bandar- wa-shahr, which 
is prefixed to the name of 4 Lohri \ See Raverty Mihran, 466 Note. 

VIII. 96, 1. 7. Having made Hut and Ghazi Khan Dtidahi obedient , he 
remained some time in the government of Bhakkar, 

This is Bhakkar in the Cis Indus tahsil of Mianwali district, not 
Bhakkar in Sind. Constable, D b 24. It lies about twenty-five miles south 
of Dera Ism 4 all Khan. Mirza Mahdi Khan explicitly states that the name 
of the ‘Hut’ (Hot) chief was Ismail Khan. (T. J. K. N. Text, 370, 1. 2). 
44 Malik Sobrab, a chief of the Dudai clan of the Hots, left Kach-Makran 
with his two sons, IsnTall Khan and Fath Khan, and readied Multan, 
where* he took service with Sultan Husain Langah about 876 A. H. Dera 
Ism 4 ail Khan and Dera Fath Khan were founded and named after his 
sons. After Malik Sohrab, another adventurer, and from the same country, 
named Haji Khan (Mirani), with his son Ghazi Khan, founded Dera 
Ghazi Khan. A strange custom existed in both these families, of alternat- 
ing between two names or titles, from generation to generation. Thus 
Ism‘ail Khan’s son was Braham Khan. His successor was another Isrnaii 
Khan and he was followed by another Braham Khan and so on. In the 
same way, the line of succession of Dera Ghazi Khan alternated between 
Ghazi Khans and Ilaji Khans upto a recent date, though each chief bore 
an independent name of his own besides ”. (T. H. Tolbort, Art. on the 
District of Dera Ghazi Khan, J. A. S. B. XL. (1871), pp. 10-11). 

VIII. 97, last line. The Shah pushed forward from Ladgaon , 

distant from Amarkot, thirty farsakhs . 

Tlie place meant is Ladkana, Larkana or Larkhana, which lies on 
the route to Southern Sindh from Qandahar and Baluchistan, through the 
Bolan Pass. The name is clearly written in the T. J.K.N. 3S9, 1. 2 tf. 
It is spelt wrongly as 4 Layagaon ’ at page 92 ante also. The sandy country 
to which Khudayar Khan sent away hi3 women must be the Thar Parkar 
district. This author must be mistaken in saying that Larkhana is only 
thirty farsakhs distant from Amarkot. The real distance must, by road, be 
about two hundred miles, as Larkhana is in Lat, 27°-30 / N., Long. E. 

and Amarkot or Umarkot is in Lat. 25°-22 / N. f Long. 69°-47 / E. What the 
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T. J. K. N. says is that Amarkot is in a desert and thirty farsakhs distant 
from water and habitations ^ ^ 3* ^ (370, 1. 9), and 

this is no doubt the right way of putting it. 

VIII. 115, l. 16. Sialkot , Imanabad , Parsarur and Aurangabad . 

4 Imanabad* is 4 Emlnabad* in Gujranwala tali sil. , Punjab. It is said • 
to have been formerly called ‘Sayyidpur.’ Shir Shah destroyed it and 
built Shergarh, which was itself demolished by Akbar’s general, Muham- 
mad Amin Khan, who built another town, and called it Awmabad. It is 
now a railway station, 34 miles north-west of Lahor. Parsarur or Pasrur 
lies about sixty miles north of Labor. Constable, 25 A a. Aurangabad is 
in Sialkot district, near Narowal. (See the Post Office Guide). 

VIII. 116, 1. 14. The. Emperor made war upon S’adu-llah, son of the 
Zamindar of Alola and Dangash , in the district of 
Sambhal. 

Both the toponyms are wrongly spelt. Here, as on page 119, 1. 1 infra , 
Alola is an error for Ionia. See 78 supra , where the correct 
form occurs. The place-name is derived from Amla , Myrabolan Emblica . 
‘Bangasft’is an error for ‘BangaWi’, which is again miswritten at 350 
infra , q. v. my note. See also Irvine, (A. I. M., 561, 291), where the 
siege is described at some length. 

VIII. 118, l. 1. The wazir sent Raja Ram Husain, his dhoan . 

This must be another error of transcription. The name must be Ram 
Jiban and Cr.f has been wrongly read or written as Ramjivan , is 

a common name and there are others also like it, e. g . Har jivan, Pran - 
jlvan, Jagrjivan, Sukh]\vsra, etc. Ramjibanpur is a well-known place in 
Midnapur, Bengal. Constable, 29 B d. ‘Ataipur (1.23) is in Farrukhabad 
near Fathgarh. (Post Office Guide). 

VIII. 119, I. 4. The Jumna has a ford at Burya. 

Buriya is now in Ambala district. Constable, 25 B b. It lies on the 
right bank of Firiiz Shah’s Canal and there is a ferry on the Jumna in the 
neighbourhood. Lat. 30°-9' N., Long. 77°-25' E. It is mentioned at E. D. 
IV. 519 and in the Tuzuk-i-J ahangiri also. Constable, 25 B b. 

VIII. 121 f i. 7. * Itimddu-d-daula obtained the titles oflmamu-l- 

mulk, Khan Khanan. 

4 Imamu-l-Mulk’ sounds strange and looks like an error. His titles are 
given as, ‘A 4 atamadu-d-daula, Intizamu-d-daula, Khan-i-Khanan* in the 
M. U. (I. 361, 367). iJulfiqar Jang’s real title was not S'adat Khan 

as it is spelt on lines 2 and 6, but Sadat Khan 0^ (M. U. II. 

526). The two words are etymologically quite distinct, is the plural 
of a r*. Zulfiqar Jang was a nobly-born Sayyid. His father had borne the 
same title. S'adat Khan conveys no such implication. 

VIII. 134, l. 19. The Nawab Wazir halted for some days near.. .... 

Talkatord and Khizrabad. 

This Khizrabad is about five miles south of the Dehli Gate of ShaK- 
‘ahanabad. It is said to have been built by and named after the Saiyid 
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ruler, Khizr Khan, in 816 H. 1413 A. C. (Isar, Pt. III. 25). The Tal- 
katora Garden still exists in Dehli and is a well-known place of public 
resort. 

VIII. 135, 1. 19. Zulfikar Jang, ...on pretence of going to pay a visit to 
the tomb of the Saint Shah M ardan , went and joined 
the Wazir's army . 

The tomb of Shah-i-Mardan in Dehli is near the mausoleum of 
Safdar Khan. The Shah-i-Mardan, “ Prince of Men ", is ‘Ali, the cousin 
and son-in-law of the Arabian Prophet, an impression of whose foot 
( qadam ) is said to be stamped on a stone there. For that reason, it is also 
called l Aliji. ( As dr , Pt. i. 87). Zamana Beg, Mahabat Khan I, who had 
become a staunch Shi‘a in later life is said to have left instructions that 
he should be buried below the 4 nadamgah ’ of the Shah-i-Mardan. (M. U. 
III. 407-8). 

VIII. 140, l 2 from foot. After the defeat at Sikandra , Ahmad Shah 

fled into the citadel of Shahjahanabad . 

This Sikandra or Sikandarabad is the place of that name near Buland- 
shahr, about 36 miles south-east of Dehli (Th.). Constable, 27 C a. At 272 
infra, it is said to be twenty Jcos east of Dehli. The 4 defeat 9 is described 
at 321-2 infra . 

VIII. 141, L 17. Akibat Mahmud bringing forth 1 Azizu-d-daula, 

conducted him towards the royal palace. 

Tfte laqab of ‘Alamgir II is printed here again as ‘Azizu-d-daula/ but 
it should be ‘Azizu-d -din, as at 140 supra and on 1. 11 f.f. infra . It is in- 
scribed as % Azizu-d-din also on his coins. Jahandar Shah had three sons, 
named A‘azu-d-din, ‘Izzu-d-din and ‘Azizu-d-din. (M. ‘A. 345, 1. 7 ; 516, 1. 
11). A‘azu«d-dln was blinded in 1126 H. and died in 1157 H. ‘Izzu-d-din 
died in 1151 H. ‘Azizu-d-din was born in 1099 H. at Multan. (Irvine, L.M., 
I. 242. See also Beale, Miftah, 340-1 ; H. S. M. N. 326-7). 

VIII. 144, h 5. This work was composed at the instance of His Majesty, 
Abu-l-Fath Sultan Muhammad Shah Bahadur . 

Dowson remarks in the footnote that 44 this is an error, as the Mughal 
Emperor Muhammad Shah died in 1161 A.H. thirteen years before the 
battle, which is the subject of this work But the animadversion is found- 
ed on a misconception or error of his own. The ruler referred to is the 
Safavi Prince Muhammad Shah of Persia , who was living in exile at 
Lucknow as a pensioner of tho East India Company. He fled from Persia 
to Sind in 1205 H., and finally settled at Lucknow in 1210 A.H. As the 
author says that he was in the service “of the late Nawab Najaf Khan ” 
(156 infra), the work could not have been written before 1196 H., the 
year of Najaf Khan’s death. (Beale, Miftah, 359). 

The date of composition is said by Dr. Rieu to be not earlier than 
1208 H. (Catalogue, II. 839-40 and 1. 133). It could not possibly have been 
before 1204 H. q.v . note on 157, 1. 13 post ). 

VIII. 147, L 8. He [Ahmad Shah Abdali] crossed the Jumna % and took 
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up his quarters at Sabit-Kasra for the hot weather. 

‘ Sabit-A asra ’ is an error for ‘ Sabit garb,’ one of the many names of 
Koil, now known generally as ‘Aligarh. The name is derived from -Sabit 
Khan, who was governor of the district about 1717 A. C. (I. G., Y. 218; 
Tieffenthaler, I. 200). Other names by which Koil has been called are. 
Muhammadgarh’ and Ramgarh. ‘Aligarh was given to it by Najaf Khan, 
who was a Shi‘a, after its capture. (I. G. ,s. n .). 

VIII. 148, l. 9. Bhcio and Wisu'ds Rai moved towards Kwnjpura. 

Kunjpura, lit. 4 the Heron’s Nest is in Karnal tahsil. It was founded 
by the Ghurgasht Pathan, Nijabat Khan, in the marshes of the Jumna 
about the middle of the 18th century. (I. G. XVI. 27). Lat. 29 6 -43' N. f 
Long. IT’S' E, Thornton notes that “ in the battle between Nadir Shah 
and Muhamma dShah', a division of Persian matchlockmen concealed 
among the houses and orchards of Kunjpur fell upon the flank of the 
enemy during the height of the engagement and routed them with dread- 
ful carnage.” 

VIII. 149, l. 6. The Mahratta chiefs then sent Kaka Pandit towards 

Qhdziu d-din Nagar. 

Ghaziu- d-din Nagar is on the route from Delhi to Muradabad, at about 
eighteen miles’ distance from the former. It lies on the left bank of the 
Hindan. ( Chilian Gulshan in I. A. cix), Constable, 27 Ca. It is now called 
Ghaziabad. Kaka Pandit’s name was Govind Rao Bundela. 

VIII. 149, l. 16. Haji Natvab Alkuzai. 

‘Halkozai’ or * Alikozal ’ is the name of one of tlie eight elans or divi- 
sions of the Durrani tribe, the others being Sadozai, Populzai, Achakzai, 
Barakzai, Nurzai, Ishaqzai and Khagwani. (Bellew, Races of Afghanistan, 
20 ; Crooke, T. and C. IV. 161 ; Sir R. C. Temple in J. A.S.B. 1879, XLVIII. 

p. 181). 

The chief eunuch of Shah Quli Khan, the Vazir, must have been called 
* Aka Sandal’ (150, 1. 9), because is a man who has been emas- 
culated in a particular manner, which is described in detail by Abu-1- 
Fazl in the Ain. Two other types or classes of such persons are called 
Badami and Kafiiri. See Richardson’s Dictionary, s. v. 

VIII- 151, l. 6 from foot. Shah Pasand Khan who was both a great 

noble and Charkhi-bashi - 

The spelling is 4 Charkhchibashi’ in the T. J. K. N. (347, 1. 2). Sir 
William Jones renders it as 4 Maitre d' Artilleries but Mr. Irvine thinks 
it means 44 Head of the Crossbow-men” and not 4 Commander of the artil- 
lery.’ ( A.I.M., 92). 4 Charkh ’ has many meanings, wheel, cart, cross-bow, 
etc. Abu-1-Fazl describes the 4 Charkhi ’ as a firework like our Catherine 
which, which was used to frighten mast or unruly elephants. (Ain, Tr. 
1. 127). The Bahar-i- Ajam says 4 Charkhchi ’ means 4 advanced guard/ 
VIII- 151, footnote. 

The date of the third battle of Panlpat is given Here as 6tH Jomadi 
U. 1174 H. on the authority of the TariTth-i-Ibrahim Khan. This was 13thi 
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January 1761, according to Gladwin’s Tables. According to the Mahratha 
chronicles, this fateful event took place on the Makar Sankranti and 
the Hindu date is given as Paush Shudi 8th (13th January, 1761) in the 
letter written by Anupgir Gosain to the Peskwa Balaji Baji Rao (Kin- 
caid and Parasnis, III. G9 note). See also Sardesai, Mardiliachi Riyasat , 
Madhya Vibhag, III. 2v0 and C. H. I. IV. 421. Grant Duff (II. M. 317), 
Elphinstone (H.I. 750) and Vincent Smith (O.H.I. 462) give 7th January, 
but there can be little doubt that it is wrong. 

VIII. 156, L 12. The Durrani warriors pursued the fugitives as far 
as the villages of Ballamgarh and Faridabad. 
Ballamgarh or Ballabhgarh is five miles south of Faridabad and 29 
miles south of Dehli on the road from Delili to Mathura. Lat. 28°-2 O' N., 
Long. 77°-23 / E. It is said to Mve been founded by a Jat named Balu or 
Bilrara, a relative of Surajmal of Bharatpur. (Elliot, Races, II. 125). 
Faridabad (Constable, 27 C a) is named after Shaikh Farid, Mu‘azzara 
Khan, one of the great nobles of Akbar and Jahangir. 

VIII. 157, l 13 from foot. Thirty years ago , the author of this work 

beheld the horse’s skeleton 

fixed in the battlements. 

Dowson does not state when this work, the Manazilud-Futuh , was 
written, but this incidental reference proves that it must have been 
after 1204 H., as the battle was fought in 1174. See my note on 144, 1. 7 
ante * 

VIII. 159, l 4 from foot. He teas a scholar of Hakira-l-Mulk Takri 

Khan. 

‘ Takri Khan ’ mast be an error for Taqarritb (v’j*) Khali. His origi- 
nalnamc was Muhammad Daud. lie was the physician who was employed 
to treat Jahanara Begam, when she was severely burnt all over the body 
by accident. He died in 1073 A.H. ( Bcidshahnamu , II. 367, 369, 399, 766; 
M. ‘A., 42, 1. 12; M. U., I. ISO; E. D. VII. 118). He is said to have treated 
Shah Jahan’s great minister 8‘adulla Khan also in his last illness. He is 
frequently mentioned by Manucci. 

VIII. 161, l. 2. Muhammad Shah left the city of Dehli to (jo onahunting 
excursion to the village of Sioli. 

This was in Jumadi II. 1135, January-February, 1723 A.C., and the 
chronicles record that the stages on the route were Agharabad, Narela, 
Siyubi [Recte, Siyuli], Ganaur and Panipat. (Irvine, L. M. II. 125 and 
the authorities cited there). Farrukh-Siyar also is said to have hunted in 
or around Siuli in 1130 A.H. ( Ibid , I. 344 and Note). 

VIII. 166, l. 14. In the third year of Ahmad Shah’s reign , cm’ respond- 
ing with A. Tl. 1160. 

There is some error here. The third year of Ahmad Shah’s reign 
began on 28th Rab‘1 II. 1163 H., as his father Muhammad Shah had died 
on 27th Rab‘i II. 1161. ( Vide 111 supra). 

VUl. 169, l. 18. Jahan Khan pitched his tents at Kachchi- Serai. 
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Kachchi Sarai or Kachcha Serai is about ten kos north of Labor and 
is mentioned by Finch in his Itinerary as ‘ Coojes Serai.’ (E. T. I. 167). 
See also De Laet, Tr. Hoyland, 65. Tieffenthaler makes it 24 miles from 
Labor and six miles north of Eminabad. (I. A. cii). 

VIII. 170, l. 1. Najibu-d-daula departed to Sakartal on 

the banks of the Ganges. 

Sakartal is in Muzaffarnagar district and contains a fort erected by 
Zabita Khan. Lat. 29°-29' N., Long. 78°-3 / E. (Th.). See also my note en 
Ghausgadh, VIII. 253 post. 

VIII. 170, l. 7 from foot. The Abdali sacked Dehli and encamped at 

Anupnagar. 

Anupnagar, more generally known as Anupshahr, was founded by 
Anupsingh Badgujar, a favourite courtier of the Emperor Jahangir, who 
gave him the title of Anirai Singhdalan. (T. J. Tr. 1. 186-8, 263, 336, 373). 
“ The town was of great importance in the 18th century, as it commanded 
an important crossing on the Ganges on the road from Dehli to Rohil- 
khand.” (I. G. V., 388). 

VIII. 175, l, 18. The affair of Lai Dong. 

Iiecte, “ Lai Dhang.” It is the name of a strong fort in the forest on 
the borders of Bijnor district, which often proved a safe refuge in the 
struggles between the ltohillas and the Nawabs of Oude. Lat. 29°-52 N., 
Long. 78°-23' E. (I. G. VIII. 194). The * Affair of Lai Dong ’ was the treaty 
signed in 1174 A. C., by which Shuja‘u-d-daula agreed to give a jagir of 
16 laks to Faizulla Khan. ( Gulistan-i-Rafmiat , Tr. C.A. Elliot, 125-7). The 
title, Tarikh-i-Faizbakhsh, was chosen as a compliment to Faizulla Khan 
Rohilla, by whom the author, Shiv Prasad, was employed as his agent in 
negotiations with the Colonel of the British forces at Bilgram. (Rieu, I. 
306). A translation of the T arikh-i-Faizbakhsh was published by Dr. W. 
Hoey, at Allahabad, in 1888. 

Jalkana (176, 1. 8 f.f.) is, most probably, Chilkia in Morada- 

bad district, “ on the northern frontier towards Kumaon, in the pass or 
gorge through which the river Kasila flows towards the plains.” (Th.). 
Lat. 29°-21 / N., Long. 79 °-10" E. 

VIII. 190, l • 7 from foot. When Baja Uchaina made a treaty and 

agreement with Muazzam Khan Fathpuri 
at Allahabad. 

Recte, ‘ Raja Ujainiya.’ The reference is to the Rajas of Jagdishpur 
and Bhojpur in Shahabid, Bengal, who claimed to be descended from the 
Pramara Rajas of Dhar and Ujjain. Their capital Bhojpur is supposed 
to have been named after the celebrated Raja, Bhoja of Dhar. (Bloch- 
mann, Ain, Tr. I. 513). See also my note on VI. 321, 1. 9. ante. “ The Raja 
who made the treaty,” i. e. who was assured of forgiveness and safety on 
behalf of the Prince Salim, was named Dalpat. Mu'azzam Khan Fath- 
puri was Jahangir’B foster-brother, Shaikh Bayazid, q.v. M.U. IIL 366. 
yill. 196, l. 14 from foot. Dimn-i-Tan or overseer of the household. 
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He was Diwan of the Tankhwah or salaries of the troops, 
vm. 200, l. 5. This is a compilation by Ghuiam Basil, undertaken on 
the suggestion of an English Officer. 

The name of Ghuiam Ba sit’s patron has been read here as ‘Charles 
.Burt,’ but Dr. Rieu has shown that it was Giles Stibbett. He was Com- 
mander of the Bengal Army from 1777 to 1779 and again from 1783 
to 1785. (Catalogue. I. 237 and Note). There is a copy of the work in the 
Mulla Firuz Library in Bombay and Mr. Rehatsek also has read the name 
as 4 Jayles Estbet’. (Catalogue Raisonne, Section IV. No. 15, p. 76). 

VIII. 202, l. 20. Their [of the people of Malabar] chief is called Qhaiar 
{Qhamyar ?). 

4 Ghaiar * is a copyist’s blunder for )) Nayar, i. e. Nairs. All the four 
paragraphs translated here have been copied by Ghuiam Basil from the 
Account of the Kings of Malabar in the history of Firishta, who states on 
the authority of the Tuhfatu-l-Mujahidin, that the “ jN* [tribes, families] 
of the country are called Niyar.” (II. 373, 1. 15). 

VIII. 215, l. 13. Afterwards , they crossed the Ganges, and proceeded 
to Mahdighat. 

This appears to be the same as Mahdipur of 276 infra, which is said 
to have been in Etawa and on this side of the Ganges. Bibipur (1. 22) 
may be the place of that name on the route from Fathgarh to Cawnpore, 
thirty-two miles north-west of the latter. (Th.). Lat. 26°-49 / N., Long. 
80°-8> E. 

VIII. 217, i. 1. [The English left the city of Patna and ] assembled at 
Bach Pahari, six kos from that city. 

Rede, “ Panj Pahari.” They are five old Buddhist or Jaina stupas, 
half a mile south of Patna. (Smith, Akbar, 127 note). Niziimu-d-din 
Ahmad states that it was a monastery near Patna. 44 This Panj Pahari 
or Five Domes is a place built in old times by the infidels with 
burnt bricks in five stages.” (T. A. 319, 1. 1=E. D. V. 378 ; B. II. 179= 
Tr. 182). 

VIII. 221, l. 11. On leaving Lucknow, the Naicab encamped at a baoli, 
{well), near Rustam-nagar. 

Rustamnagar was one of the older names of Muradabad, which was 
also called Chaupla. See my note on Vol. III. 538. It is called 4 Chaubala’ 
by Budauni at E. D. V. 507. “ Simru Gardi ” is 4 Sombre,’ the husband 
of the 4 Begum Sumroo.’ 

VIII. 232, l. 2. Tarikh-i-Shahadat-i-Farrukh Siyar. 

Another valuable history of the reign of Farrukhsiyar, which does 
not appear to have been known to Elliot, is the Farrukhsiyarnama of 
Muhammad Ahsan Ijad, which was written about 1131 A. H. (L. M., I. 
XII). A Muhammad Mun'im Jafarabadi also wrote a Farrukhnama 
about 1128 A. H. {Ibid, A. I. M., 302). 

VIII. 238, l. 19. 4 Imddu-l-Mulk set about a reformation of the 

cavalry and Sin dagh system. 
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This obscure phrase is thus explained by Mr. Irvine. “ It is obvious 
that in addition to the. Imperial brand ( ddgh ), a second brand was 
required by each noble for the recognition of the horses ridden by his 

own men Towards the end of the Mughal period, the great nobles 

often had the first or last letter of their name as their special brand ( Seir , 
I. 481, Note 27), as for instance, the Sm-dagh [o'] of S‘adat ‘Ali Khan 
* Nazim of Oudh. The brand of Sayyad ‘Abdulla Khan was -^...Muham- 
mad Ishaq Khan, about 1153 A.H., used the last letter of his name, a qaf3 
as his brand.” (A. I. M., 50). 

VIII. 243, l. 6. This tragedy [murder of 'Alamgir II) occurred on 
Thursday, the 20th of Rab‘iu-s-sani, 1173 A. II. 

The correct date was the 8th. Copyists often mistake ^ for and 
vice versa. 8th is given in the Shah ‘ Alam Nama (B.I. text, 93) and Mirat 
i-Ahmadi, (I. i. Ill, 1. 1). See also my H.S.M.N. 287. The Julian corre- 
spondence of Sth Rab‘i II. was 29th November, 1759. It was a Thursday. 
The 20th of Rab‘i II. 1173 H., i.e. 11th December, was a Tuesday. 

VIII. 247, l. 17. [Bidar Bakht ] then ascended the throne on the 27th 
Shawwdl 1204 All. ( 22nd June, 1790). 

Bede, 1202 A. H. See ante 244, 245, 246, where the year is repeatedly 
given as 1202 H. The Julian correspondence is also wrong. It was the 
31st of July, 1788. Mr. H. G. Keene, following the Tarikh-i-Muzaffari, 
makes it 29th July 1788, while Mr. Seton-Karr gives 2nd August 1788. 
(Selections from the Calcutta Gazetteers, I. 263). 

VIII. 250, l. 19. Taraji Bhdo. 

‘Taraji ’ is not a part of the name but an oppi'obrious epithet, signi- 
fying “ plunderer, ravager, looter.” The raison d’etre of the by-name is 
provided by the author of the Tdrikh-i-Ibrahim Khan, who bitterly com- 
plains that this Mahrathi, vandal broke to pieces the silver ceiling of. the 
Diican'i'Khas and coined seventeen lakhs of rupees out of the metal. (276, 
infra). TheMahratha chroniclers themselves boast that he stripped the 
tomb of Nizarau-d-din Awliya of its treasure and silver ornaments, rifled 
the mausolea of the Emperors and seized the golden throne and canopy. 
(Kincaid and Parasnis, III. 63). 

VIII- 253, 1. 7. Ghidam Kadir started off for Ghaus-kada, 

Ms home. 

Becte, GK&usgadh, “Heavenly-help Fort.” It was “one of the three 
forts in the Bawani Mahal (now included in the Muzaffarnagar and 
Saharanpur districts). They were Pathargarh on the left, Sakartal (or 
Sukhartal) on the right bank of the Ganges and Ghaus gadh, about eleven 
miles north-west of Muzaffarnagar. The first two had been built by 
Najlb Khan to protect the ford, which led to his fief in the north-western 
corner of Rohilkhand, for the Ganges is almost always fordable here 
except in the high floods. The last was the work of Zabita Khan.” 
(Keene, Pall of the Mughal Empire, 96; see also M.U III. 867, 1. 4 f.f.; 
I. G. XVIII. 87). 
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VIII. 271,1. 17. tarIkh-mbrahim kfAn 

VIII. 263, l. 6. The freebooters who form the vanguard' of the Mahratta 

forces and ravage the enemas country are 

called puikarahs ; the troops who are stationed 

as picquets for the purpose of keeping a vigi- 

lant icatch are styled Math 

As Pulkarali and Mati are both unintelligible and manifestly cor* 
rupt, it may be worth while to note that in a Manuscript o£ the Tarikh-i- 
Ibrahim Khan , which is in the Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay, the first 
word is written Lunkara , which may be meant for *j&V Lutkara , 

Plunderers. Lutmar is a common word in the vernaculars. See also 
‘Looty* and ‘Lootiewalla’ in H.J.520. 4 Mati ’ is spelt there as Batni. 
It may be really Batmi , whic^ means ‘ news, intelligence, secret infor- 
mation, espionage ’ in Gujarati as well as Marathi. 

VIII. 264, l. 2. At length , in the year 1163 (17 50 A . Z).), Sahti Rdo t the 
successor of Sambhaji , passed away. 

The date is wrong. Elpkinstone (H. I., p. 727) gives June 1748, which 
corresponds to Jumadlu-s-sani, 1161 EL, and this is followed by Mr. 
Vincent Smith' in theO.H.I. 457. But the event really occurred on Friday, 
Margashirsha 1671 Shaka or 15th December 1719. (Sardesai, liiyasat , III. 
119; Kincaid, II. 300). 

VIII. 265, l. 16. * Alamgir (IT) had an interview with him [Ahmad 
• Shah J on the margin of the Maksuddbad lake. 

This musl be Jihstidabad, which lies about fifteen miles south-west of 
Dehli. Ibn Batuta states that he halted at Mas‘udabad, on his way from 
Hansi to Dehli. (Tr. Lee, 110). Najaf Khan built a fort here called Najaf- 
garh, which is said by Thornton, to have been situated on the west shore 
of an extensive jhil or lake, formed by the overflow of the Hansouti 
torrent during the rainy reason. Constable, 27 C a. 

VIII. 267, l. 7 from foot. Jankuji entrusted the government of Labor 

to a Mahratta , called Sama . 

Here, \ has been wrongly read or written as k His name was Saftdji 
or Shabaji and he was a relation of Dattaji Sindhia. (Grant Duff, 310). 

VIII. 269, L 6. Govind Pandit allowed no portion of Chandpiir . , 

. . to escape conflagration and plunder . 

This must be Chandpur in Bijnor, 42 miles north-west of Murad- 
abad. Lat. 29°-8 / N., Long. 78°. 20 7 E. (Th.). Constable, 25 C c. 

VIII. 271, h 17. [Datta] took up a position in the plain of Bawali , which 
lies in the vicinity of Shdhjahdndbdd , 

Here the has been confused with j. Bead Badli. It lies about seven 
miles north-west of Dehli and is now a railway station. It is correctly 
mentioned as 4 Badli’ at 320 infra. See also my note on Vol. V. 407, 1. 
5 f . f. 

Jankuji is represented here as the uncle and Datta as the nephew, 
while on line 24 of the same page, the position of the two men is reversed 
and Datta is said to be the uncle. At 268, Datta, Sindhia is called Jan- 
38 
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VIII. 286, 1. 3. 


kuji’s unde, and this is correct. Jankoji was the son of Jayappa Sindhia, 
the brother of Dattaji. (Grant Duff, 310, 312). 

VIII. 271, l. 3 from foot. Malhar Rao HolTtar , who at that time was 

staying at Maltandara. 

This is the Mokundra [Mukundwara] Pass in Kotah, Bajputana, 90 
miles north-east of Nimach and 32 south-west of Kotah town. Its strategi- 
cal importance is due to its being" the only practicable pass for carriages, 
for a considerable distance over the range extending from the Chambal to 
the Kali Sind.” Lat. 24°-50 / N., Long. 75°-59 / E. (Th.). Constable, 27 C c. 
The name is said by Tod to be derived from Mukunda, Raja of Kotah, 
who fortified it about 1630 A. C. 

VIII. 273, b 4 from foot. Jaswantrao Bewar. 

“ Bewar” Jbc. is an error for “Pnwar” A y, (Grant Duff, 213; Kin- 
caid III. 60). See also 400 infra, where he is correctly styled “ Pan war ” 
(Pramar). The name of Jaswant Rao’s tribe is again wrongly printed as 
‘ Balwar ’ on 282 infra. He was a descendant of Shivaji Pawar or Puar, 
Patel of the village of Maltan, 30 miles north-east of Poona. 

Jan Rao’s surname was Dhamdhere, not 1 Dhamadsari.’ A village 
called Talegaon-Dhamdhere near Poona is shown in Constable, 31 C b. 
VIII. 278, l. 2. Sarai Badarpur, which is situated at a distance of 
six kos from Dehli. 

“ Le 3 S than three miles east of the Surajkund, the road reaches that 
from Dehli to Mutra at Badarpur, built inside the enclosure of an old 
Sarai. This place lies about eight miles distant from Nizamu-d-din and the 
Mausoleum of Humayun.” (Panshawe, D. P. P. 292). Keene states that 
Badarpur is ten miles south of Dehli. It is mentioned as * Badelpour,’ 
by Tavernier. (Travels, I. 104). 

VIII. 283, l. 1. Appaji Oaikawar and Bithal Sudeo. 

Here, the personal name and not the sobriquet is wrong. Appaji is 
an error for * Damaji ’ and the mistake recurs at 400 infra. 

“Bithal Sudeo” was Vitthal Shivdeva Vinchurkar. (Grant Duff, 313; 
Kincaid, III. 73, 75). 

VIII. 284, l. 17, Karaza twelve kos from Jhansi, towards the west. 

This is ‘ Kurara ’ of Thornton, ‘ about 28 miles west of Jhansi and 
on the right bank of the Mohwar river.’ Lat. 25°-28 / N., Long. 78°*13 / E. 
(Gaz. 543). It is the ‘Karehra’ of Constable, 27 D c, and is now in 
Gwalior State. (See also Silberrad, J.A.S.B., 1902, p. 105 note). Kurara in 
Hamirpur (Constable, 28 B b) is a different place. 

VIII. 286, l. 3. Bithal, Diwan of Nawab Nizam ‘Ali Khan Bahadur. 

This “Bithal ” is not Vitthal Shivdeva Vinchurkar, but Vitthal Sun- 
dar Raje, who was given the title of Raja, Pertabwunt [Pratapvant] by 
his master. (Grant Duff, 327 ; Kincaid, III. 85, 87, 88). Gopal Rao (1. 7) 
wa9 Gopal Rao Qovind Patwardhan, Jagirdar of Miraj. {Ibid). 

The battle which is said on 1. 9 f. f. to have been fought on the bank 
of the Godavari, was that of “ Rakisbone ” or ‘ Raksbasbone ' [Rakhshas- 
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VIII. 806, 1. 12 from foot, gul-i-bahmat 


bbuvan] or Tandulja. (Grant Duff, 329; Kincaid, III. 87*8). It lies 37 
miles south-west of Jalna. Constable, 31 C b. 

VIII. 289, l. 22. Kankuma Tantia • 

Here as well as on 1. 1,290 infra, read ‘ Ganguba' Tantia, i.e. Ganga- 
dhar Yashvant, the Diwan of Holkar. (Grant Duff, 340; Kincaid, III. 79, 
94). His surname appears to have been Chandrachud, (Sardesai, Riydsat, 
42, 131, 228). 

VIII. 292, l. 18. & lhamsher Singh. 

Rede, Sumer Singh. (Grant Duff, 360; Kincaid, III. 104). 

VIII. 293, l. 11. Sakharcim Bhpu in unison with Trimbak 

liao, commonly called Matdmddhari Ballcih and 
others deemed it advisable- 

‘ Matamadhari Ballah ’ is obviously bungled. The correct reading must 
be i 'd- “ Trimbak Kao, commonly called Mama and Hari Balldl 

and others.” Trimbakrao Vishvanath Pethe was generally called Mama , 
because he was the maternal uncle of Sadishiv Gliimnaji Bhau. (Grant 
Duff, 325 ). “ When the Peshwa Madhav Rio assumed the supreme control 
of the government and Sakharam Bapu resigned the office of Diwan, 
Trimbakrao Mama was appointed to the post and Hari Ballal Phadkeand 
Balaji Janardan Bhanu (i. e. Nana Phadnavis) were nominated as the 
Peshwa’s private secretaries.” (Kincaid, III. 82 . See also Ibid, 85, 97 ; 
Grant Duff, 326). 

VIII. 295, I.*ll from foot. Hurghat , twenty kos from Buna. 

A mistake for ‘Borghat ’ or Bhore Ghat, a pass in the Ghats on the 
road from Bombay to Poona, “ which was considered to be the key of the 
Dekkan in the early wars of the East India Company with the Maharattas. 
(Thornton, 111). It is about 40 miles south-east of Bombay and the same 


distance north-west of Poona. 

VIII. 300, l. 7 from foot. Tarikhof Jugal Kishwar. 

Rede, ‘ Jugal Ki shore.’ The “ wav” is a vowel and not a consonant 
here. The Hindi * Kishore ’ has nothing to do with the Persian Kishwar, 

• Continent.’ It is really a form of “ Keshavrai,” one of the many names 
of Krishna. Dr. Rieu (Cat. 1027, 1051), reads the name as Kishor . 

VIII. 303. I • 12 itom foot HdfisRahmat was returning from tar- 

rxMiabad to Tilhar. 

Tilhar lies on the road from Shahjahanpar to B areilly, 12 miles W. 

N. W. of the former. Constable, 28 A b. f , . ... 

vill 304 l 4 He proceeded to Ndnakmath in the skirt oft • 
Nbimth to 22 miles north-west of Pilibhit town and on the nght 

Konir nf the Garra. Constable, 28 A a. . _ . 

The Shahabad which is mentioned here (L 12) is now “ 

State and is the old Lakhnor, the seat of the Kathenya Rajas. (Elliot, 

Races II. 138). Constable, 28 A a. _ , t * 

VIII 396 M2 from foot. Hafiz Rahmat sent Ahmad HJhan . ........ 

from Jnwala to secure the ford of Eom m ghot % 
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Ramghat in Bulandshahr is situated on tHe right bank of the Ganges 
on the route from ‘Aligarh to Bareilly, thirty miles north-east of the 
former. The river is here crossed by a ferry (Th.). Constable, 27 D a. 

A sad pur (1. 2 f. f.) lies on the route from Bulandshahr to Budaun, 
forty-two miles west by north of the latter. The town of Gannaur was at 
one time in this pargana of Asa&pur, which was formed from parts of 
Gannaur and Jadwar. (Elliot, Races, II. 138-9). 

VIII. 310, l. 5 from foot. The Nawab prepared to pass the 

Ganges by way of Koriyaganj. 

Koriyaganj lies sixteen miles south-east of ‘Aligarh on the route from 
that town to Bareilly (Th.). 

VIII. 311, l. 9 from foot. Hafiz Rahmat entered Faridpur, seven 

kos to the east of Bareilly. 

Faridpur is twelve miles south-east of Bareilly aud was originally 
called ‘ Tappa KKalllpur ’. (Elliot, Races, II. 145). Constable, 28 A a. 

VIII. 311, l. 4 from foot Hafiz Rahmat then encamped in the 

groves around Karra. 

Rede, ‘Katra’, which is said to have been seven kos distant from 
Tilh'ar in Shall jahan pur. ( Gulistan-i-Rahmat , Tr. [Sir] C. A. Elliot, 114). 
Thornton states that Katra is also called Miranpur-Katra and is “situated 
at the spot where the road to Fathgarh passes off to the right from the 
direct line to Shah jahanpur.” The origin of the double name is that Katra 
was founded on the ruins of the old town of Miranpur by Kanjalzai Khan 
in the days of Aurangzeb. (Elliot, Races, II. 145). Constable, 28 A a. 

VIII- 316, l. 2. Tarikh-i-Muzaffari. 

The Tdrikhi-Muzaffari is really the third volume of the Bahru-l- 
Mawwdj, of the same author, which has been noticed on p. 235, but under 
a new title. In Elliot’s Manuscript, the history was brought down only to 
the death of Asafu-d-daula in 1797 A. C., but the British Museum possesses 
a copy going upto 1810 A. C. or 1225 A. H. (Rieu, Catalogue, I. 263). 
VIII. 322, l. 8. He went off to the town of Khoraja. 

This is * Khurja ’ in Bulandshahr. The name is said to be derived 
from the Pers. Kharija, ‘ revenue-free,’ as the town is said to have been 
built by Bhale Sultan Rajputs on a revenue-free grant made by Sultan 
Firuz Tughlaq. (I. G. XV. 297). 

VIII. 330, l. 12. Bhagwangola. 

Bhagwangola is in Murshidabad, on the right bank of the Ganges and 
about 120 miles north of Calcutta. Constable, 29 C c. It was the river- 
port of Murshidabad town. Constable, 29 C c. 

VIII. 332, l. 3 from foot. The name appears to be derived from the 

poetical name of Aftab, which the author 
assumed by direction of Shah'Alam. 

The Mirat-i-Jftabnuma is said here to have been so called, because 
‘Aftab’ was the poetical title, which' the author assumed by direction of 
Shall ‘Adam II, but this seems to be an error. Aftab was the nom de 
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plume of Shah *AIam II. himself. The history is the Mirror in which, 
so to say, the exploits and character of this Aftab, i. e. Shah \&lam, are 
clearly reflected. Another reason for incorporating the word ‘Aftab* in 
the title of the work is that t j* is a chronogram. 40 + 200 + 1 +1 

+ 400 + 1 + 1 + 80+ 400+ 1 + 2 + 50 + 40 + 1=1218 H. (Rieu, 1. 132; 
Muqtadir, VI. 71). The work was composed in that year (1803 A. C.). 

VIII. 334, l, 8. ‘ Alticardi Khan Turkoman was the inventor 

of a mode of hunting styled Turkalani. 

This 'Turkalani is a misreading of Bawar-i-Kalani, 4 the big 

net/ The statement made in the footnote on the authority of the Maasir- 
u-l-Umard is really copied by its author from the detailed description 
of the net in Mu‘atamad Khan’s Iqbdlnama-i-J ahangiri (Text, 272, 1. 6 
=E, D. VI,). Muatamad Khan says that the net was called Bawar in 
Hindi. This reading, Bawar , seems to be correct, as * Blwariya ’ is the 
designation of a hunting tribe found even now in Muzaffarnagar and 
Mirzapur. The name of the tribe is derived by Mr. Crooke, from ‘ Banwar/ 
a creeper, (Sans. Bhramara), “in the sense of a noose, made originally 
from some fibrous plant and used for trapping animals, which is one of 
the primary occupations of the tribe.’ 7 (Tribes and Castes, 1.228). ‘Kalani* 
means * large.’ But the Hindi word may be ‘ Nawar,’ which is used for 
the rope or tape made of hemp or cocoanut or cotton fibre which is used 
for fringing cots. The net may have been made of this ‘Nawar.’ 

VIII. 340, d. 2. Nawab Mumtazu-l-Mulk Sarbuland Khan. 

Sarbuland Khan’s real title seems to have been Mu&amu-l-Mulk. 
(Kb. Kh. Text, II. 1106; M. U. III. 801. See also 44 ante). 

The name of his birth-place also is wrongly given on 1. 3. He was 
not born at * Luni ’ near Dehli but at Tim in Persia, from which he came 
to India, with his father Mirza Afzal, entitled Muqtadawi Khan, in the 
reign of Aurangzeb. (MLU. III. 801, 805). ‘Alau-l-Mulk Tiini , entitled 
Fazil Khan, who was one of the Vazirs of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, 
was also a native of Tim . (M. U. III. 524, 1. 12). 

VIII. 347, l. 16 from foot. His eldest son .... was superintendent of 

the bath and the private chapel . 

Here * Ghuslkhana ’ is again wrongly rendered as the ‘ Bath.’ It was 
also called Khilvat Khana and was the Private Hall of Audience or Privy 
Council Chamber. The Darogha of the Ghusl Khana was usually an official 
of very high rank and one o£ the principal ministers. Thus Sadiq Khan, 
who obtained the post in the 20th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, was a com- 
mander of Six Thousand at the time. The importance of the office seems to 
have varied at different times. The* Private Chapel ’ was the Tasbih Khana 
or Ja-nimaz Khana , the room where the Emperor used to tell his beads 
in privacy and say his prayers on a Janimdz or carpet. 

VIII* 350, l. It). At the time when Muhammad Shah Bddshah went 
against * Ali Muhammad Khan , and besieged the fart 
of Bang ash. 
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Here as well as at 116 ante, ‘Bangash’ is an error for ‘BangarA’ 
(A.I.M., 261, 291). See the Gulistan-i-Rahmat (Tr. [Sir] Charles A. Elliot, 
p. 20), where the fort is called ' Bungurh ’ and said to lie “ five kos distant 
south of Aonla and surrounded for a distance of two kos by jungle.” ‘Ali 
Muhammad Khan’s correct nisba was ‘Bohilla’. Bangash was the sobri- 
quet of the Nawabs of Farrukhdbad. 

VIII. 358, l. 12. The four Imams, founders of the Sunni doctrines, 
and the ten persons who are said to have gone to 

Paradise. 

The phrase “ literally signifies * The ten receivers or harbing- 

ers of good tidings ’ and is used for “ the Ten Evangelists ”, so to say, 
of Islam. These ten persons were assured of Paradise by Muhammad 
and are thus enumerated in the Tdr'ikh-i-Guzida of Hamdulla Mustaufi. 
The four Khalifs.Talha, Zubair, S‘ad bin Abi Waqqas, Sa’id bin Zaid, Abu 
‘Ubaida and ‘Abdu-r-Raliman bin ‘Auf. (Text, I. 209-11. Tr. 51). They are 
referred to by Hasan Nizami and Minhaj also. (E. D. II. 206 and 261). 
VIII. 363, l. 16. lie was a zamindar of mauza Samani. 

Sansani is a mauza or village situated eight miles south of Dig, ‘ Wai- 
ra’ or’ Wer’ lies about thirty-five miles south of Bharatpur. Constable, 
27 C b. ‘ Thun ’ lies between Dig and Gobardhan, west of Mathura, about 
twelve miles west of Sansani. (I. G-. VIII. 95; A. I. M., 285). Kumher, 
Kumbher or Kumbhergarh is six miles to the south-east of Sansani. It is 
said to have been founded by and named after a Jat named Kumbha. (I. 
G. XVI. 22). Constable, 27 C b. Barsana (p. 366, 1. 22) is fourteen miles 
north of Dig. 

VIII. 365, l. 19. lie at last glutted his vengeance by wresting the 
territory of Kdnitin from Raja Madhu Singh ( of 
J aipur ). 

This is not Kumaon, but an error for Kaman (Pahari), q. v. my note 
on VIII. 55 ante. 

VIII. 367, l. 13 from foot. When the British, after reducing 

the strong forts of Dig and Kishengarh, 

determined to take the fort of 

Bhartpur [in 1218 A. H. 1203 A. (?.]. 

Here as well as on 268, 1. 10, and 270, 1. 16, ' Kishengarh’ appears to 
be an error for ‘ Kumhergarh.’ See 360 and 362 ante, where Dig and 
Kumbher are mentioned in juxtaposition. The mistake may have been 
due to the resemblance between jtr-^ ‘ Kumbhar ’ and * Kanhar ’ or 
‘ Kan had,’ which is one of the dialectic forms of Kishan (Krishna). 

Dig and Kumbher are associated together eleven lines higher up on 
this very page. 

VIII. 376, l. 2. AkhbdrA-Muhdbbat. 

Elliot says nothing about the author of this work, except that his 
name was Mnhabbat Khan. Dr. Rieu tells us that he was the son of a 
Rohilla chief named Fai$ 'Ata Khan Daudzai, who was fifth in descent 
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from Diler Khan Rohilla, who played a conspicuous part in the wars of 
Aurangzeb and died in 1094 A. H. (Catalogue, III. 911). 

VIII. 379, l. 3. Gholghat and Mughalpura near HugJili. 

This is the * Golgot ’ of Orme.in whose * Historical Fragments of the 
Mogul Empire ’, Job Charnock is described as “ the governor of the Fac- 
tory at Golgot near Hughley.” (Edit. 1805, pp. 281, 283). Yule says that 
Golghat appears to have been the name of the particular locality where 
the English factory at Hugli was situated. (H. J. 146). 

VIII. 380, l. 4. The police station at Makhud. 

The ‘re* has been wrongly read as a “ wav * Makhiia ’ must be Magra, 
Mugra or Moghra, (Ijt^O, which is now a station on the East Indian 
Railway, about five miles from Uugli. (Blochmann, Inscriptions in Hugli 
District, J.A.S. B. XXXIX (1870), Pt. i. 280). The place where Job 
Charnock anchored and which is known by the name of Chanak (1. 3 f.f.) 
is 4 Achanock.’ Sir H. Yule says that it is the “designation by which 
Barrackpore near Calcutta is still known to Sepoys and other natives. 
Some have connected the name with that of Job Charnock, the founder 
of Calcutta. But this is rendered improbable by the fact that * Tajannok ’ 
is entered as the name of a village opposite ‘Ogly’ in the map of 
Bengal in Valentijn, which appears to have been compiled in 1662, 
though Valentyn’s book was published only in 1726.” (Hobson Jobson, 
s. Achanock). Charnock appears to have come to Sutanuti— a village 
north of modern Calcutta in 1686, after his skirmish with the Mughals at 
Hugli and formulated certain demands, the rejection of which by the 
Nawab led to hostilities and his seizure of Hijili. He returned to Sutanati 
in 1690 at the invitation of the Nawab and laid the foundations of 
Calcutta. (I. G. IX. 263). 

VIII. 383, l. 21. Chochra ( Chinsura ), 

“Chinsura ” is still called * Chuchura’ by the inhabitants and ‘Chi- 
chira ’ is the form found in the Translation of the Siyaru-l-Mutadkhirin. 
(Reprint, 1902, II. 225). The name is said to be derived from ‘ Chirchira.’ 
a weed, Achyanthes Aspera, with which the place abounded. (N. Dey, 
History of Hugli, in J. A. S. B. 1910, N. S. VI. p. 601). 

VIII. 385, l. 20. Goa, Dabul and Chand. 

As 4 Dabul’ is certainly meant for Dabhol in Ratnagiri, 4 Chand’ must 
be an error for Chenwal or Chival, the Chaul of the Portuguese and 
Saimur of the old Arab writers. The great naval battle, which is said at 
387 infra to have been fought at 4 Chand ’ between the allied Sultans of 
Gujarat and Egypt and the Portuguese was really waged near Chaul in 
913 A. H. 1508 A. C. ( Mirat-i-Sikandari , Text. 126, 1. 9-=Tr. Bayley, 222 ; 
T» A. 479, 1. 4 f. f.; Firishta, II. 371, 1. 2 f. f. ; Elphinstone, H. I. 765). 
VIII. 386, l. 2. Ports ofKandaria and Kalikot. 

4 Kandaria ’ or 4 Qandaria’ is an error for ‘Fandaraina,’ the Arab form 
of Pandarani, which lies near the Sacrifice Rock of modern maps, about 
thirty miles north of Calicut. It has been now supplanted by Quilandi, 
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(‘ Koilad ’ of footnote), which is shown in Constable, 35 A a. 

VIII. 388, l. 5 from foot. The Firingis founded a fort at Jaliat, six 

kos from Kalikot. 

Also written Chalia, Chale, Chaliyan, Chalayom. This is the 4 Shaliyat 
of Ibn Batata (Defremery, IV. 109) and 4 Chalyani ’ of Barbosa. (Tr. Stan- 
ley, 153). Chalyan was an old Malabar port, formed by the Beypore and 
Kodalundi rivers and lay opposite to Beypore. Beypore is marked in 
Constable, 35 A a. (See Yule H. J. s. v. Chalia). 

VIII. 389, l. 6. Sultan Salim of Bum despatched his minister 

Sulaimdn Badshdh in command of one hundred vessels. 
The author must have meant to write 4 Pasha ’ ( '-'c). He is spoken 
of as 4 Solyman Bashaw, Governor of Cairo, in Danvers’ History of the 
Portuguese in India (I. 425) and as the commander of the fleet. See also 
Whiteway, Rise of the Portuguese Power in India, 250, 265. He was by 
birth a Greek converted to Islam. 

VIII. 392, l. 2 from foot. Shikakul, Rajbandar and other possessions 

of the French. 

The place meant is Rajmandri, now in Godavary district. The mini 
has been wrongly written as a be. It is the 4 Raja Mahendra’of Jahangir’s 
Memoirs in E. D. VI. 355, q. v. my note. The name is derived from Ma- 
hendragiri, a mountain range in Ganjam, which is frequently mentioned 
in Sanskrit literature. It has nothing to do with 4 Bandar ’ 4 port.’ 

VIII. 393, l. 10. Tdrikh-i-Shah ‘Mam. 

Sir Henry Elliot’s copy of Manu Lai’s History of Shah ‘Alam was, 
like most other copies, defective or imperfect and extended only to the 
24th year of that Emperor’s reign. A Manuscript in the Bankipur 
Library brings down the narrative upto the 48th year. It contains a re- 
gular and detailed chronicle of all important transactions upto the 30th 
year. But the author states that as he had grown old and his eyesight 
was failing, he had been obliged to rest content with a bare summary 
of the events of the remaining eighteen years. (Muqtadir, Catalogue, 

VII. 95). 

VIII. 399, footnote. Sherbachas ( pistols ) of Kabul and two thousand 

small guns carried by camels. 

This ‘Sherbacha’ was a musketoon or blunderbuss. “In the last 
quarter of the 18th century, there was,” writes Mr. Irvine, 44 a regiment 
of Persian horse in the Lakhnow service, known as the Sherbacha. They 
may have taken the name from the weapon with which they were armed, 
or the name may have been due to their supposed ferocity.” (A.I.M., 112). 
VIII. 400, l. 12. Appaji Mangesiah. 

The real name of the man was Antaji Man keshwar. (Grant Duff, 313 ; 
Sardesai, Biyasat, III. 204). 

VUI. 407, l. 2 from foot. Nawabganj, which is six kos from Allahabad. 

Five places called Nawabganj are entered in Thornton’s Gazetteer. 
This must be that which lies eleven, miles north-west of Allahabad on the 
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route to Lucknow. 

VIII. 420, l. 5- There is only one copy of the Yadgar-i-Bahaduri in 
existence , the autograph of the author , in my possession . 
Dr. Rieu denies this claim and states that Sir Henry Elliot's copy of 
theYadgar-i-Bahaduri could not possibly be the author's autograph, as 
it contains several clerical errors which can only be ascribed to a copyist, 
(Catalogue, Ilf. 897). 


89 
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SOME MINOR EMENDATIONS. 

[There are several other misprints, misreadings and minor mistakes 
of transcription or transliteration in these eight volumes. They were not 
included, at first, in the body of this work, for fear of distracting the 
reader’s attention. They have been thrown together in an Appendix and 
dealt with briefly, as it has been impressed upon the writer that they should 
not be overlooked, on account of their liability to mislead Hindu and 
European scholars unacquainted with Persian. The correct forms are 
printed in Italic type. All corrections indicated by Dowson himself in his 
Errata have been excluded.] 

1. 117. 1. 3. ‘In the reign of Mu'awiya, son of Abh Sufain.’ Bead Sufi an. 

1. 156. 1. 3. ‘ Allafi killed ‘Abdn-r-Rahman, son of Ash'ab.’ Correctly, 

Ash' as, as at E.D. I, 428. 

I, 197, 1. 11. ‘A report was also sent to ‘Abdu-l-Malik, the Khalifa of the 
time.’ The Khalifa of the time was Walid, the son of ‘Abdu-l-Malik, 
who reigned from 86 to 96 A. H. See E.D. I. 428. 

I. 215, 1. 13. ‘Jam Beg... .... .was succeeded by Mirza ‘Asi.’ Bead 

Ghazi. 

1. 221, 1. 18. ‘ He came to a place Daryacha Nari Sang’. Is it not Daryacha, 
i.e. river, of Nara Sankra or Sankra? See E.D. I. 294. 

I. 252, 1. 5. ‘ Conquest of Ahmadnagar and the fort of Kasim.’ Bead 
Asir [garb]. 

I. 292, 1. 18. ‘ Tribes of Bina, Tak and Nabumiya.’ The last name mnst be 
the same as Eahmrui of E.D. I. 286, q. v. my Note. 

I. 293 footnote, 3. ‘She was his sister’s son.’ Read daughter. 

I. 301, Footnote, 1. 2. 1 Rai Khanhar of Kach.’ Read Khengdr. 

I. 302, 1. 18. ‘ Shariru-l-Mulk.’ Read Shari fu-l-Muik as at E.D. VI. 432, 
444. 

I. 304, 1. 3. ‘ Sultan Husain bl-l Kar.ir. ’ Read Baiqara or Baiqrd. 

I. 312, 1. 2. ‘Bhara and Khushib.’ Read Bliera [on the Jhelum]. 

T. 314, 1. 11 f. f. ‘ Buluch, .Tat, Rind, Dadi and other tribes.’ Read the 
last name as Dodai. 

I. 316, 1. 26. 1 He sent Mirza Kasim Tafai to the Emperor.’ Ilecte, 

Taghai, i. e. maternal uncle or mother’s relative. (B.N. Tr. 27 Note). 

I. 323, 1. 19. * Hulaku Khan, son of Changlz Khan,’ Correctly, grandson. 
I. 337, 1. 11 f. f. The name of Dashrath’s father was not Ajipar, but Aja 
or Ajapdla. ‘ Dera ’ is an error for Dirghabahu. (Vishnu Purana. Tr. 
Wilson. III. 313-4). ' Kasila, Kailiya, Simiya,’ should be Kaushalya , 
Kaikeyi and Sumitrd. For ‘ Chatargun,’ (1. 7 f . f.) read Shatrughna. 
‘ Parihar ’ should be Pushkara and for ‘ Atat ’ read Atithi ‘ Tawakas’ 
(1. 2 f.f.) is a blunder for Lava and Eusha. 

I, 338, 1. 2. ‘Sambut Raja,’ must be meant for Sambrat, i.e. Samprati. 

I. 338, 1. 3. ‘ Hanrat, also called Dakan.’ Read Mahrat. 

I. 338, 1. 6. ‘ Haibat ’ must be Haspat, i. e. Ashvapati. Note that Gajpat 
and Bhiipat are said to have been his brothers. 



I. 338, 1. 26. ‘ Fahal, the father of the celebrated Lakha Faslaui.’ Read 
Phula, the father of the celebrated Lakha Phulani. 

I. 339, 11. 4, 8 and 26. ‘ Hankur.’ Read Hingord. 

I. 339, 1. 7 f. f. ‘ Pambiya, [variant, Pambaniya].’ Correctly, Babiniya, 
i.e. Bamaniyo. See my Note on Vol. I. 226, 1. 9 f. f. 

I. 444, Footnote 1, 1. 10. ‘ Ghumte,’ Read Ghimli. See B.G. VIII. (Kathi- 
awar) , 440. 

II. 112, 1. 9. ‘ Bu Nasr Mustaufi, commander of a detachment ’. Correctly, 

‘ Accountant, Auditor, Controller of expenditure.' 

II. 175, 11. 3 and 2 f.f. For ‘ Sanjaris ’ read Sijizis, and so also at 1. 176, 1. 4. 
(See J. H. 167 and 11 Note). 

II. 181, 1. 2. ‘The chief of Ghazni, Abu * Ali Kubak.’ Recte, Laiclk. 

II. 201, 1. 9. * Wasa Abhir’s property worth ten lacs of Rupees.’ Delete 
* Rupees’. ‘Awfi could not have used the word. 

II. 201, 1. 16 from foot. ‘The most generous king, the staff of the world 
and supporter of religion.’ This is only a literal and uncalled-for 
translation of Qutjbu-d-dunyd ica’d Din. 

II. 205, 1. 4. ‘ Sabi, the historian of Kabas Read Qhbiis. 

II. 212, 1.7 f.f. ‘ Qiwamu-l-mulk, Ruhu-d-din Hamza.’ Read Ruknii-d-dm. 
(F. 1.58, 1. 3). The mistake is committed again at 219, 1. 7 f. f. 

II. 297, 1. 11 f.f. For ‘ Bhangar ’, read Thankar [TahangarhJ, as at 309, 
1. 20 of this Volume. See my Note on II. 226, 1. 24. 

II. 303, 1. 4. Read ‘ Khwaja Muiadu-l-Mulk Sanjaris nisba as Sijizi or 
tihjazi, i. e. of Sijistau (i£ not cS _>**-).’ He is called Bistani by 
Minliaj himself in the N., Text, 98, 1. 13. 

II. 324, 1. 15. ‘ In A. H. 615, Jalalu-d-din king of Khwarizm tied 

towards Hindustan’. Correctly, 618 II. as in the T- N. Text, 171, 1. 11 ; 
T. A., 28, 1. 6 f.f. ; F. I. 65, 1. 3 f. f. 

II. 325, 1. 21. ‘ Kubacha’s minister, ‘Ainu-l-Mulk Husain Ashghari,’ Read 
Astiari as in j\ N. Text, 173, 1. 1 ; E.D. I. 133 and II. 330. 

II, 336, 1. 18. ‘ The other entered the gate of the Mu‘iz 2 i.’ 

Correctly, by the Gate of the Madram-i-Mu'izsi, or the Mu'izzi College 
[which had been named after Mu‘izzu-d-din Sam]. T. N. Text, 189, 
1. 15. 

11.348, last line. 'On Thursday, the 11th Zi-1 K‘ada 645,’ Read, Thurs- 
day the 15th. Monday the 12th has been already mentioned on 1. 12. 

II. 350, 1. 19. For ‘ Lashkar Khan,’ read Kashlii KhaD, as in T. N. Text, 
222, 1. 2 f.f. ; 268. 

II. 351,1. 17. ‘ Gwalior, Chanderi, Bazawal (?) and Mai wa’. Recte, Nara- 

ml, Narwttr. Jbj; is a mistranscription of (Nalapura). 

III. 19, 11. 4 and 9. ‘Abu-l-Hasan, son of Simhur,’ Recte, Simjur. 

III. 33, 1. 8. ‘ The Rukhs of Rustam,’ Correctly, Eakhsh. The Arabic and 
Persian form of Arachosia, the Greek name of Zabul, which was 
Rustam’s country, is ‘ Rukhaj *. E.D. 1. 23 ; II. 284. 

ni. 64, 1. 6. ‘In the year 293, he [Mahmud] made war upon 
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Jaipi!,’ Read 393 [H.]. 

III. 102, 1. 8. ‘ ‘Ad.il Khan, Tabar Klian and others,’ Read Tamar Khan, 
as in E.D. III. 109, 114. 

III. 133, 1. 11. ‘ Jalalu-d-din [Kh'alji] received the title of 

Siyasat Khan,’ Properly, Shayasta Khan. 

III. 146, 1. 16. ‘ Khan Jahan, his [Jalalu- d-d in’s] eldest son was then 
dead.’ Correctly. Khan-t-Khanon . 

III. 146, 1. 9 f. f. ‘ He ordered tunnels (sabat) to be sunk.’ Sabat are 

covered approaches for the conduct of sieges, constructed above ground, 
not underground ‘tunnels.’ 

III. 150, 1. 6. ‘ Alau-d-din arrived at Ghati Lajaura.’ The place intend- 
ed must be Lasura. Constable, PI, 31 C b. It is about 10 miles west of 
Daulatabad. 

III. 168, 1. 8. ‘ In the third year of his reign’. J'~ <- jj T. F. Text, 
261, 1. 9 f. f. Correctly, during the [first] three years of his reign. 

III. 198, 1. 23. 1 A battle was fought in Khlkar,’ Correctly, on the Ghag- 
gar river. 

III. 244, 1. 2. ‘He there made [Shiiub Sultani] governor of Bidar 

and the neighbourhood, with a fief of a lac of tankas,’ Read one hundred 
laks of tangas. T. F. Text, 481, 1. 10. 

III. 293, 1. 6. ‘ Sultan Firuz Shah issued twenty-one edicts ( sikka ) and 
thirty-one instructions (‘ Alamat ) upon matters of royalty.’ These 
‘ Sikkas’ were really the insignia reserved for the sovereign, e. g. 
Khutba, Throne, Tughra. Ghashiva, Crown, etc. T. F. (Shams), Text, 
108.’ 

III. 400, 1.4. ‘In Rajab, ATI. 800 (March, 1408).’ Read 1398. 

III. 444, 1. 15. For ‘Azurbaijan.’ Arzanjan in the Z. N. Text, II. 118, 1. 7. 

III. 521, 1. 15. ‘The princes, the nunians, the amirs of tuman3,’ Read 
‘ nmiian' grandees. 

III. 563, 1. 9. 1 Whatever other stories and fabies they [the Hindus] Have, 
is contained in Habits, parwanas and namahs,’ Read Purauas. 

IV. 3, !. 6 f. f. For ‘ Shalghazis of Fars,’ read ‘ Salgharis’ or ‘ Salghuris .’ 
Sec Baizawi, in E.L). 11.254; T arikh-i-Guzida, I. 503; Tr. II. 118. 

IV. 34, ]. 17. ‘Amir Timur had attacked Talina.’ Tulamba must be 

the place meant. 

IV. 38, 1. 12. For ‘ Taghi Khan Turkcbi,’ Read ‘Taghi Khan Turkbacha ’ 
as in T. M. 170, 1. 9 ; B. I. 273=Tr. I. 360 ; IS. D. IV. 40, 43, 48. 

IV. 44, 1. 18. ‘He [Khizr Khan] proceeded by Panipat to Firozpur,’ Cor- 
rectly, Fathpur, as in the T.M. Text, 179, last line. 

IV. 62, 1. 22. ‘ The Rais of Gwalior .... Bhangar and Chandawar.’ Read 
the second name as 1'ahangar, q. v. Note on II. 226, 1. 24. 

IV. 124, 1. 14. ‘ I took my flight on the wing3 of travel for the city o£ 
Bijanagar.’ Read ‘ from the city of Bijanagar.’ He was returning. 

IV. 163, 1. 1, ‘ [Subuktigin] subdued Afghan and other places,’ 

Recte, Lamghan as in ‘Utbi, E.D. II. 22; Reynolds’ Tr. 39. 
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IV. 186, 1. 21. For ‘ Mamichifir,' road 1 Manuchihr ’ and for ‘ Washmichihr,’ 
Washmagir. 

IV. 205, Footnote 2, 1. 11. For ‘Abu-l-Farah Ruwaini,’ read Abu-l-Fara? 

liimi. 

IV. 239, Footnote 2, 1. 4. For ‘Kalatur,’ read Kalanaur [in Gurdaspur]. 

IV. 262, Footnote 1, 13 f. f. 1. For ‘Sirohi,’ read Sancar [Sarjupar, 
Gorakhpur] as in B.N. Tr. 521. 

IV. 262, Footnote, 1. 10 f. f. ‘Raji Muttana and Raja Rup Barin (Na- 

. rain?).’ ‘ Muttana ’ may be Mithila [Tirhut]. His name was Rarfiabhadra 
or Rupa Narayan. Duff, C, I. 266, 305 ; B. N. Tr. 521 and lvii. 

IV. 262, Footnote 1, 1. 4 f.f. For ‘ Raja Gulanjari,’ read, ‘ Iiaja of Kalan- 
jai\’ He was, probably, Rudra Pratap Bundela. 

IV. 262, Footnote 1, 1. 3 f. f. For ‘ Raja Sing Deo ’ read ‘ Raja Bir Sing 
Deva’ [of Bhata]. See my Note on IV. 407, Footnote. 

IV. 262, Footnote 1, last line. ‘ Ri.ia Bikram Ohand ’ must be Raja Bhi- 
khani [Bhishma] Chand of Almora. Duff, C. I. 281. 

IV. 266, Footnote 1, 1.2. ‘ Humayun proceeded from Ghazipur to Khaird- 
bad,' Read Khartd [in Ballia district], B. N. Tr. 544. 

IV. 283, 1. 12. ‘ A messenger from Dudu and his son .Jalal Khan 

arrived in my camp.’ Read 1 her.’ Dudu was the mother of Jalal Khan. 

IV. 294, 1. 3 f. f. ‘The Mir [Yahya Qazvini] died in A. H. 971.’ 

The correct year was, most probably, 931. (B. Text, III. 98). 

IV. 304, 1. 16. ‘ Humayuu [marched] eastward against Ben and Bayazid,’ 
Correctly, Biban. 

IV. 304, 1. 3 f. f. ‘ Sher Shah dies, Rajah 1st, at Kalinjar.’ Correctly, 
Rain the 1st. See E. D. IV. 409. 

IV. 396, 1. 14. ‘Mubarak Khan Shhini killed the third.’ The sobriquet 
must be Sarbani or Sharboti. 

IV. 408, 1. 20. For * Shaikh Halil ’ read * Shaikh Khalil’ 

IV. 440, 1. 23, For ‘Saif Jan ’ read ‘ Saif Klidn! 

IV. 475, Footnote 1, 1. 2. For ‘ Khan Jahan Tokhani,’ read Nohdni or 
Lohani. q. v. E.D. V. 9 note. 

IV. 497, 1. 8 f. f. For ‘ Idi Ratna,’ read Raina and for * Lali Chair,’ read 
Kaji or Kachi Chak. (Td?\ Rash. Tr. 485). 

V. 12, 1. 4 f. f. For ‘Garha-Kantak,’ read 1 Gmiia,-Katanka! 

V. 86, 1. 18 and 88, 1. 5 f.f, For 4 Rai Karan Sing, Raja of Gwalior,’ read 
Kirat Singh. See my Note on IV. 39, 1. 4. 

V. 133, 1. 8. ‘ On the 10th Muharram, 948 H., we mounted.’ Correctly, 947 II. 
H. B. H. II. 187; F. I. 218, 1. 4 f. f. 

V, 147, 1. 5 f.f. For ‘ Abdu-l-M‘adJi ’ read Abu-l-M'aali. 

V. 173, 1. 17. For ‘ 5th Sh‘aban, 955 [Rihlat],’ read 25th Sha'ban 965 [Rih- 
lat] or 975 A. H. T. A. 283, 1. 3 f. f. 

V. 189, 1. 10. For ‘ Baban Bayazid’ read 4 Biban and Bayazid,’ though the 
conjunction is left out in the Lith. T.A. also, 194, 1. 15, See E.D. IV, 
347. 
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V, 189, J. 20. For ‘ Sultan Husain Mirza Babakra ’ road Baiqar a. 

V. 199, 1. 4. For ‘ Sain Mirza ’ read * Sam Mirza.’ 

V. 203, 1. 11. For ‘ Shaikh Jalil’ read ' Shaikh Khalil.’ 

V. 206, 1. 5 f. f. ‘ Mirza ‘Askari then crossed the Sind and went to the 
town of Patar.’ Read Mirza Hindal, as in the T.A. Text. 203, 1. 12 f. f. 
V. 230, 1. 7 f.f. For ‘ Muhammad Kasim Khan Fauji,’ read Mauji, as in 
A. N., I. 223 ; Tr. 450. See also Budauni, II. 314, 1. 6 ; Tr. 324 ; A. N. 
Text, II. 59; Tr. II. 91 ; III. 87 ; Tr. 123. 

V. 233, 1a 1. Bead Khwaja ‘Abdu-s Samad’s sobriquet as Musamoar [i.e. 
Painter] not Masur. 

V. 235, 1. 10. ‘Sayyid Muhammad Bikna.’ Read Palma , i.e. stout, fat, 
corpulent, as in A.N.I. 223 ; Tr. 451. 

V. 267, 1. 17. For * Nasir Khan,’ read ‘ Kaslb Khan,’ as at Y. 243 infra. 

V. 255, 1. 17. ‘Sikandar sent his son along with Ghazi Khan Siir.’ Read 
* Tanur ’ [Tonwar], jy not jy. 

V. 265, Footnote 2, 1. 1. ‘ Pisar-khwanduh ’ is not a ‘ reputed son,’ but an 
informally adopted son, a person affectionately called or addressed as 
Pisar or ‘ Far zand.’ 

V. 273, Footnote 3. For ‘Sanjari,’ read ‘Sijizi,’ i.e. native of Sistan. 
See A. N. Tr. II. 238 and Note. 

V. 283, 1. 10. For ‘Tughbani’ read Tuqbi'.i, as in A.N. II. 134; Tr. 208; 

372; Tr. 540; Budauni, II. 192; Tr. 195 and Note. 

V. 291, 1. 1. For * Rustam Khan ’ read Dastam Khan. A. N. II. 218 ; Tr. 
336. 

V. 304, 1. 2. For 1 Beg Murin Khan,’ read ‘ Beg Kurin Khan ’. Kurin is a 
short form of Nuru-d-din. 

V. 315, 1. 3. ‘When the Imperial court arrived at Lucknow.’ Read Labor, 
as in the T.A. 277, 1. 7. 

V. 315, 11. 9 and 8 f.f. For ‘ Mankara Mirza,’ read Baiqar d. 

V. 324, 1. 11 f.f. For * Udi Singh, Raja of Marwar,’ read Me war, 

V. 335, 1, 13. For ‘ Mu‘inu-l-hakk wau-d-din Hasan Sanjari,’ read Sijizi. 

V. 337, 1. 16. For ' Hasan Kuli Khan,’ read Husain Quli Khan. 

V. 340, 1. 5 f.f. For ‘ Mirath’ read Meria [in Jodhpur], as in the Lith. T. A, 
293, 1. 4 and B. II. 140, Tr. 144. 

V. 342, 1. 2 f.f. For ‘ Saiyid Ahmad Bukhari,’ read Hamul Bukhari. 

,V. 863, 1. 12. For ‘Muhammad Kuli Khan Tughbani,’ read ‘ Tuqhai .’ 
y. 364, Footnote 2. For ' Roliya,’ read Bawaliya or Raioaliya. See A.N. 
III. 65, 1. 3; Tr. 90. 

V. 369, 1. 9 f.f. For ‘Wednesday, 3rd Jumada-l-awwal, 981,’ read 3rd 
Jumadiu-s-Sani, as Sunday, 16th Jumada-l-awwal occurs on 1. 13 ante. 
V. 411, 1. 5 f. f. For ‘ twenty-four tankas ’ read 1 twenty-four thousand 
tangas’ as in the Lith. T.A. 342, 1. 15. See my paper on the * Muradi 
Tanga’ in Num. Supp. XXVIII to the J.A.S.B. (1917), p. 83. 

V. 413, 1. 4. For ‘Sultan Khwaja Kalij Khan,’ read ‘ Sultan Khwaja and 
ftulij Khan,’ as in B. 11,269 ; Tr. 277. See also Jin, Tr. I. 354 and 423. 
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V. 420, 1, 14 f.f. For * Garb a ’ read * Karra,’ as on 1. 6 f.f. of the same page. 
B. II. 289; Tr. 297. 

V. 427, 1. 12. For ‘ Shaham Khan Jalesar,’ read ‘Shaham Khan Jalair .’ 
A. N. III. 528 ; Tr. 806 ; B. II. 310, Tr. 320. 

V. 430, ]. 6, and 431, 1. 7. For ‘ Ishang Aka ’ read Ishik Aqa. 

V 434, 1. 6 f. f. For ‘Friday, 16th Muharram 991,’ read 13th Muhar- 
ram. A.N. Tr. III. 633 Note; Mirdt~i-Sikandari. 443; Tr. 319. 

V. 440, 1. 4. For ‘ Amartali,’ read Amreli. (Constable, 31 A a), 

V. 440, 11. 9 and 7 f.f. For ‘Ghazin Khan,’ read Ghazni or Ghaznin Khan. 

V, 449, 1.5 f. f. For ‘ river Bebut (Beyah),’ read ‘Behut U bed am)! The 
same mistake occurs on 453, 1. 12 f. f. 

V. 452, 1. 8. For ‘ Mir Kuraish read Mir Wain. 

V. 460, 1. 15. For ‘Mir Mlrzi,’ read Mir Munir, as at 467 of the same 
Volume; B. II. 377; Tr. 390. 

V. 468, 1. 3 f. f. ‘He [Husain Khan Tukriya] was nephew and son-in- 
law of Imam Mahdi Kasim Khan,’ Delete Imam. 

V. 476, 1. 9. For ‘ Pfibal,’ read Pad [in Patiala State!. 

V. 483, 1. 12. For ‘ Death of Sultan Muzaffar Gujarati,’ read Defeat, 

V. 484, 1. 20. ‘ Commencement of the second Karan.’ Correctly, Qarn 
(period of thirty years). 

V. 488, 1. 21. ‘These low persons used to beat their drums and claim the 
dignity of the dogs of the heavens.’ Read residents, or dwellers, for 
‘tlogs.’ The word is Saklean, not Sagan. See my Note on V-358,1.2 f.f. 

V. 492, 1. 14. ‘ When the enemy passed the river Karwi,’ Read Godi ip/ 
i.e. Gomti. 

V. 496, 1. 4 f. f. ‘Husain Khan Kashmiri.’ Delete ‘ Kashmiri.’ It is not in 
the Text, II. 125 or Lowe’s Tr. II. 128. 

VI. 46, last line. ‘He drove Adham Khan Mutanabbi out of Ibrfihim- 
pur,’ Adam Khan Datani in A.N. III. 133 ; Tr. III. 189. 

VI. 52, 1. 10 f. f. ‘ Jalal Khan Ghazni.’ Ghilzai in A. N. III. 140; Tr. 198. 

VI. 98, last line. For ‘ Balpur,* read Mai pur , as in A. N. III. 773; Tr. 
1155. Constable, 27 B b. 

VJ. 119, 1. 18. ‘Abu-l-Fath and Damaghani were sent ’ Delete and ; read 
was for ‘ were.’ 

VT.*124, 1. 6. For ‘Maghrib Khan Dakhini.’ read Muqarrab Khan as in 
A.N. II. 280 ; Tr. 415. 

VI. 124, 1. 4. For 4 In this same year 947 H.’ read 974 II. 

VI. 141, 1. 6. For ‘ Takhati,’ read Talahti [bottom, lowest part, foot of 
the hill]. 

VI. 156, 1. 9. For ‘ Nar Singh Deo,’ read Dir Singh Deo. The error recurs 
on 157, 1. 8 . 

VI. 156, 1. II. For ‘Abu-1 Khan’, read Abu-l-khair Khan. (E.D. VI. 112). 

VI. 185,1. 19. ‘Khurram Arslan Shah’ is called Saldr Shah, in the T. M. 

; T. A. 121, 1.4; F. 1.15,1.1.611 

VI. 186, 1. 8. For ‘ Hundreds of the nobles of Samana,’ read ' Centurions 
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or the Commanders of hundreds m Samana ’ (4- Ol _c*l), as in 
T.M. E.D. IV. 21. 

VI. 205, 1. 4. ‘ Dah'apur.’ The place meant may be Dholpur ( jjd*- 5 ). 

VI. 224, 1. 18. * The king [Firuz Tughlaq] penetrated as far as Bundwa.’ 
The place meant is Pandua, Constable, 29 C c. 

VI. 292, last line. ‘ I questioned him, but he denied the intention.’ Read 
‘ He did not deny it.’ (T. J. 25, 1. 13 ; Tr. I. 54). 

VI. 300, 1. 7 f. f. ; 301, 1. 3. For ‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz,’ read ‘Abdu-r-j?«h5m. 

VI. 330, 1. 19. For ‘Abdu-l-Islam,’ read ‘Abdu-s-^aidm. (T. J. 104, 1. 5 ; 
I. N. 64, 1. 3). 

VI. 374, 1. 10. For ‘ Raja Sang Ram,’ read ‘ Sangram .’ 

VI. 383, 1. 2 f. 1 ‘ Ashrafu-l-Mulk ’ should be Shari fu-l-Mulk, as at 432, 
444 of this Volume; T. J. 346, 1. 17 ; I. N. 193, 1. 1 f. f. 

VI. 396, 1. 10. 1 And then to come with Sultan Murad Bakhshi.’ Read 
Sultan Murad Bakhsh, as in the Text. 

VI. 401, 1. 4 f. f. ‘On the 9th Safar, the Emperor [Jahangir] reached 
Lahor,’ Correctly, 9th Muharram . Cf. E.D. VI. 300-1 ; T. J. Text, 32. 

VI. 424, 1. 7. ‘ Jabju, [grandson of Shuja'at Khan].’ Recte, Chhajju. 

VI. 440, 1. 9. ‘ Peshawar, where all the north-eastern tribes were at that 
time in arms,’ Read ‘ north-fcestern.’ 

VII. 6, 1. 18. ‘ Jajhar Singh was the son of Nar Singh Deo Bundela.’ He 
was the son of Bir Sinha Deva Bundela. 

VII. 21, 1. 15. ‘ Some [of Khan Jahan Lody’s] elephants were caught by 
Raja Amar Singh of Bandher.’ Read Bandhu. Amar Singh was the 
Raja of Bandhu or Bhata. Dowson is wrong in contending in the foot- 
note that the place meant must be ‘ Bhander. N. E. of Jhansi’, because 
Kh. Kh. (I. p. 40) calls it Bhandur. The Badshahmma (I.i. 349, 1. 11), 
Btates that the village of Nemi was in Bandhu and Amar Sinha was 
the Raja of Bandhu. See alsoM.U. II. 134-138. He is mentioned as the 
Raja of Bandhu in the 21st year of Jahangir’s reign by Muhammad 
Hadi also. (T. J. Text. 418, 1. 4). 

VII. 32, 1. 6 f. f. For ‘ 1240 H.’ read 1041 H. 

VII. 89, 1. 10. ‘ Aurangzeb had been ordered to overtake the royal forces 
at Bhimbar.’ Recte, Bhlra. ‘A. S. Text. III. 72, 1. 7. 

VII. Ill, 1. 15. For ‘Husain Sajar lake,’ read Husain Sugar lake,’ as on 
117 of the Volume. 

VII. 185, 1. 14. For ‘Nawab Rai, the Prince’s [Muhammad Mu‘azzam’s] 
mother,’ read Nawab Bdi 

VII. 189, 1. 17. ‘ An interview took place at the Raj Sambar tank,’ Cor- 
rectly, Raj Samandar [Samudra] tank. 

VII. 213, 1. 7. f. f. ‘ Aurangzeb was born in 1028 A. H. (1619 A. D.), at 
Dhud,’ Sic in the B. I. Text, but properly, 102 7 A.H. and Dahod. T. J. 
249, last line, Tr. II. 47; Kh. Kh. I. 296, ]. 15. 

VII. 263, 1. 18. ‘ Kunwar Riii Singh, son of Raja Jai Singh,’ Recte, Ram 
Singh. See 279, 281 of this Volume- 
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VII. 373, 1. 18. ‘ Hainaji, the commander of Rajgarh/ Read ffamanji. 

VTI. 401, 1. 19. ‘Zebun-nissa Begam, eldest sister of ‘Azam Shah/ Recte, 
Zinatu-n-nisa Begam. See M. ‘A, in E. D. VII. 196*7 and Kh. Kh. 
Ibid, 363, 385. Zebu-n-nisa died in 1113 A. H. when A'urangzeb' was 
alive. M. ‘A. 539. 

VII. 402, 1. 10. ‘ Samsamu-d-daula Amiru-l-Bahadur Nusrat Jang.’ Read 
Amiru-l-f 7 mar a Bahadur Nusrat Jang, as in KK. Kh. Text, II. 601, 1. 3. 

VII. 428, 1. 4 f. f. For ‘ The treasure of thirteen laes of rupees/ read ‘ The 

. treasure of thirteen Krors\ as in Kh'. Kh'. Text, II. 684, 1. 3. 

VII. 570, 1. 4. For ‘ Haju/ read Jaju. 

VII. 570, 1. 3 f. f. For ‘ Hamla Bahadur ’ read [Mir] Jumla Bahadur. 

VIII. 31, 1. 9 f. f. “ Abdu-llah, son of Zakir. ” Read Zubeir. . 

VIII. 75, 1. 12. ‘ The chosen of the Adored writhed in the depths of an- 
guish.’ The literal translation of the name of the man, which was 
‘ Abdu-l-M'abud , can only bewilder the reader. 

VIII. 106, 1. 16. ‘Sadar Zilla Khan Kasur Patkan’ is called ‘ Jumla 
Khan ’ in Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, 210 note. 

VIII. 138, 1. 13 f. f. ‘ [They] got possession of the little fort of Firuz Shah 
and another called the Old fort/ The places meant are the Kotla-i- 
Firuz Shah and the Parana QiVa. See p. 143 infra, where ‘ the Kotila 
of Firoz Shah ’ is mentioned. 

VIII. 146, 1. 14. * Ahmad Sultan pursued them as far as Burya 

and Sarsngpur/ Head the second name as Saharanpur. 

VIII. 178, 1. 9. ‘ Account of Sankar Gangapur/ Properly, Sarkar Ganga- 
pur. 

VIII. 236, 1. 14. For ‘ Puranjar Khan/ read Buzanjar Khan. 

VIII. 236, 1. 16. For ‘ Chanbanians/ read Chaubanidns or Ohupanians. 

VIII. 236, 1. 17. For ‘ Sarlbarans/ read Sarbudarians. 

VIII. 255, 1. 4. For ‘ Ram Clntar Man/ read Rdi Chatar Man. 

VIII. 276, 1. 20. ‘Narad Shankar Brahmin was then appointed 

governor of the fort.’ Read Nani Shankar. 

VIII. 279, 1. 13. For ‘ Pakpat,’ read Bdgpat (or Baghpat). 

VIII. 281, 1. 3 f. f. For ‘ Shisha Dhar Pandit/ read Sheshadhar Pandit. 

VIIJ. 310, 1. 20. For ‘ forty thousand’ read ‘forty lacs.’ Shujau-d-daula 
had given his bond to the Mchrathas for forty lacs of Rupees. 

VIII. 336, 1. 6. ‘He resided at Mala wanur near Lucknow / Dr. 

Rieu (III. 913) reads Malanwa, (q.v. Ain, II. Tr. 179). 

VIII. 370, 1. 4. For ‘ Raghuji Ghosla/ read Raghuji Bhosla. 

VIII. 372, 1. 5. ‘ This Revealer of Secrets [Kashifu-l-Akhbar] was com- 
posed by ‘Inayat Husain of Mahrard.’ Mar dhar am in Rieu (II. 1059), 
i.e. of Marahra in Etah, U.P. q.o. Constable, 27 D b. 

VIII. 400, 1. 5 f. f. For ‘ Narad Shankar,’ read Narii Shankar. The variant 
‘ Taru ’ mentioned in the footnote must be also wrong. 
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INDEX. 


PERSONS. 

(The correct forms are 'printed in brackets .) 


4 /\bdu-r-Rashid, son of Mahmud 
not Ma*aud l 430*1 
‘Abdus, 153 
Abtigin (Altigin), 260 
Abul Bony (Boy ?) Uzbek, 600 
Abul Farah Ruwaini (Abu-1- 
Faraj Runi), 431 
Abu-1- Fail's Commentary on 
• the Quran, 567 
Abu-l-Faxl’s assassination, 591 
Abu-l-Hasan Nakhshabi (Bakli- 
slii), 613 

Abu-1-L‘ais (Abu-l-Ghais), 105 
Abu Muslim Marwazi, 199 


‘Abilya the Parsa, 160 
Ahmad (Hamid) Bukhari, 532 
Ahmad Chap’s sobriquet, 266 
Ahmad Thanesari identified, 355 Basurba, 574 
Ahmad Yadgar, as an Historian, Batha (Pata) Rathor, 572 


bhata), 23*2 

Bahbud (Mahadeva?), 21 
Bajain (Panchanan), 554 
Bala, Raja of Malwa, 173 
Balhara (Vallabh-Raya), 1, 2, 3 
Balhlt (Bala lit y a), 22 
Balidar (Balbhadra), 587 
Balka Malik’s father, 215 
Banarasi, Shaikh, 603 
Barabhuiyaa of Bengal, 575-6 
Barbak Khan-i-Jahan, 365 
Barkamaris (Vikramndit?), 75 
Barkhurdar Kaqshbandi, 618 
Barkis UTar Kishen), 452 
Barmazld Gur, 457 
Bartuh (Prithu?), 21S 
Basabas (Vishvasaka), 86 


4S4 


Bauilra, (Bodza, Bhoja), 25 
Bawarll, (Yadhel), 66i-2 
Bayazid, son of ‘At a Lody (?), 
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Baz Bahadur Qalmaq, 584, 586 
Beny Rai (Paiai Rai), 596 
Bedar (Bairad), 665 
Bhitti (Latti), 686 
Bhagwant, son of Udiiru 
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Ahodan (Shams Khan Auhadi), 

358 

Aibak (meaning of), 204 
Airdkuli Adighur-(Aidaku Ui- 
ghurj, 349 

‘Aisi (‘Isa Khan of Bhati), 549 
Aj Deo (Vaj Deo ?), 183 
Akugha (Aq Bugha), 346 

‘Alam.Khan (‘Alim Khan ?), 289 Bhairu (Bhairav ?), 97 
Albari or Alpaji (tribe), 214 Bhaiya Puranmal, 460 
Alfas (Alqas), 593 Bhandargu Bhagu (Bhadra- 

‘Alfikat (Pati-jab ?), 12 rakhu Bhikkhu), 84 

‘ Ali Akhti (Khatati), 640 Bliara, Rai of Kachh, 118 
‘ Ali (‘Alum) Khan of Kalpi, 439 Bind, Raja of Bhata, 471, 495 

•Ali Hauja (‘Ali of Uohcha), 361 Bhim Deo (Bhillam Deva), 372-3 Farghan (Qarghap), 304-5 
Alkuzai (tribe), 692 Bhim Narayan(Pran Narayan), Farkhi (Farrukki), 221 

Alp Ghazi, why so called, 366-7 653 * Farmaliun(Gharman-Leon, i.e , 

Altamash (Ututmish), meaning, Bhopal, Raja of Mahesar, 455 Leon Grimon), 579 
213-4 “ * “ 


Charkas Rumi, 551 
Chaupar Mai (SurajMal), 613-4 
pabishHm (Durlabh Solanki ?), 

238-9 

Dahir (Dblra Sena), 80 
Dairsal (Wairlsal, Bairlaal), 
126-7 

Dal Bait (Daipafc of Bikaner), 
557 

Dalki wa Malki (Trilokyamal- 
la?), 222-3 

Dal pat Ujjainiya, 573 
Darabars (Dharavarsha), 182 
Daur, Rai of (Dhar), 173-3 
Dawar Malik’s father, 309-10 
Devaldevi’s hands, were they 
off ?, 368 

Devaldevi. Was she forcibly 
married to Khusrav ?, 368 
Deva Raya II. of Yijayanagar, 
419 

Dhankal or Dhokal Singh, 683 
Dharm Singh (Dharmangad ?), 
556 

Dhar Raj (Hari Raj), 123 
Dharsiya (Dhar Sena), 80 
Dila Rani (Dai Dilaram ?), 618 
Dilip (Dal pat) of Bikaner, 606 
Drohar(Dhruva Sena), 80 
Dungar (Dhonkal) Singh, 677 
Fara (Qara) Beg, 593 
Fakhrud-d-dln Mubarakshah, 
the Historian, 203 
Fardaghan (Farrukhan?), 175 


Bihara (Bharmal of Kachh), 621 Fath Khan Sldi of Jazlra, 656 
Blm (Prem) Farayan, 633 Fath Khan Tibati (Batani), 526 
Binaltigin (Alptigin ?), 427 Firdaus Makani (Babur), 543 
Bindraban, the Historian, 641 Firishta, a 3 an Historian,594-5 
Blrahan (Parlhars ?), 295, xvi Firuz Tughlaq’a age at death, 
Amir u-d-dln (Amlnu-d-din), 592 Blrbal (Vlravara), 555 390 

Andrun (Indradyumna?), 488-9 BIr Bhan Deo (YiraBhanu Deva Cajpati (Gajani?), 539, 572-3 
Antrat (Aniruddh) Singh, 684 III), 387 Gang (Gangeya Chedi), 161 . 

Anuk (Lawlk), 190 BIr Singh Deva (Baghela), 463 Ghairat Khan or ‘Izzat Khan ?, 

Appaji (Damiiji) Gaikawar, 698 Blthal Sudeo (Vithal Shivdev), 


Ambuji Band, 666-7 
Amir (Amin) Khan, 649 
Amlr-i-Dal Hasan, 183 
Amir Kazi (Amir Ea%i), 423 
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Arzaki (Azrakij, 431 
A 3 hara i-Muba3h:ihara, 702 
Astan (Adashtan ?) Shah, 98 
4 At a Bog (Mlau-d-daula) Qaz- 
vlni, 680 

Aziz HImar (Khummar), 298 
gaba Hasan Abdal, 108 
Baba Jukayath (Babuji Kan* 
tiya ?), 608 

Babanlya(Barnaniyo), 104, 324 
Badr u-d-dm Daulatshah, 383 
Baghara (Nagavarman?), 24 
Bahadur Khan Rohila, 628 
Bahadur Khan Lody, 628 
Bahar Deo (Bahad or Vag- 


689 

Blthal (Vithal Sundar), 698 
Bodhagan (Borahs), 282-3, xv 
Brahman pal (Trilochanpal), 133 
Budehi Bamman Dhaval (Bud- 
dhi Varman Dhavala?), 97 
Bulkkar (Madhukar), 622 
Bujabala (Bhujabala?), 170 
Buledi or Burdi (tribe), 107 
Burabrah (Paupara, Raja of 
Jawhar near Dahanu), 383-4 
Burhan Ughlan Jujitar, 347-8 
Qhaoh (Jajja), 80 
Charkas Daftlr (George the 
Factor ?), 122 


Ghazi Khan Sur(Tonwar), 523*4 
Ghaiyar (Nilyarj, 695 
Ghausu-s-Saqalain, 481 
Ghazi Mu jii (Mahii), 455 
Ghazi Khan Tatar (Ton war), 

• 586 

Ghiyas Raihani (ZainKhani), 
604 ^ 

Glaudaraz, Haarat, 659 
Go pal Das Nakta, 591-2 
Gujat (Gajpat) Khan, 623 
Gur pal (Kuvarpal.Kumarpal), 
174-5 

Rablbulla, of HerSt, 490 
Haidar Malik Hulak (Micza^ 
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HaicUr Dughhtj. US Kangu (Gangu) Khatri, 409 Mirain Muhammad Shuja'a 

Hajji Hablbulla, 544-5 Kankuma (Ganguba) Tautia, (Shah), 60S 

Hamba Nurir (Namblyattlri), 698*9 Mir Jumla Yar (Tar ?[ Khan, 683 

422 Karak (Qazzaq) Khiin, 527 Mir (not Amir) M'asum Bhak- 

Har D;i3 (Tapar Das), 597*8 Kantuji Kadam Baude, 677 kari, 550 

Harnand (Pradhan), 249*50 Karam Main (Qaramanlu), 572 Mirza Ka3an (error), 525 
Hasan Khan Tabati (Batani),578 Karan Rai (Kirat Rai), 182 Mipar bin TsTuhalhil, 71-2 
Husain Khan Nirak (Surk), 454 Kathls, 553, 552, 553 Mubarak (Mirak) Rasvi, 527 

Hasan Makon (Makhan), 439 Keaar (Kirat) Singh, 653 Mudabbir (Muzaffar) Khan, 640 

Hasan Sabbah, 237-8 Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf Ivhail, Muhammad Hfi li, 681 

Hasnak Mishkati (Mikaili), 938 447-8 Muhammad Hakim (Muqim) 

Hawaii (Jiwi, Jui) Uzbek, 510 Khengar, Raja of Kachh, 553 Bakhski 557 
Hiraj (Hari Raj), 180 Khankhar (Khengar, the Raja Muhammad Khfm Bihbudi 

Hisamu-d-din, brother or cou- of Kama l or Glrnar), 302-3 (Bihsudi), 547 

sin of Khusrav Khan, 286-7 Khudayar Khan Latti, 685-6 Muhammad Quli Tughhaui, 
Hisamu-d-din Ulbak (Ughlabak), Khunza, Bibi, 424 (Tuqlai), 537 

180-1 Khusrav blinded, 603, 623-4 Muhammad Shah Safavi, 681 

Hushang, Amir, identified, 383 Khusrav’s murder, proof of, Muhammad Salih Kambu,G26, 
Hiraman Baksariya, 672 616 639 

Hurra-i- IChutali, 168 Khusrav Khan Charkas, 114 Muhammad Salih Khuahnavli, 

Husain Khan (Tukriya), 518 Khwajagan Khwaja, 521 626 

Husain Quli Khan, 518, 521 Khwiija Mansur executed, 548-9 Muhazzab, Khwaja, 219 
Ilyas Afghan identified, 355 Khwandamir, the grandson of Mulla Fazin (Qazin), 407 
‘Imadu-d-din Shaikh, 382 Mirkhwand, 424 Mulla Muhammad Mazhib 

lmamu-l-mulk (Intizamu-1- Kilinak (Qalmaq), 584, 586 (Muhazzab), 442 

Mulk ?), 690 Koka Fulfid, 522 Mulla Muhammad Labor i 

Iqbal Mudbir, why so called, 248 Koka Pradhan, 249*50 (Lari), 630 

iradat Khan as Historian, 678 Kulchand (Kokalla Chedi II), Mumtazu-l-Mulk (Muburizu-1- 
Ismat Khan (‘Azmat Khan), 640 146-8 Mulk) Sarbuland Khan, 701 

Jagat Sinha, Raja of Mau, 625 Kuraishi (Waisi), Khwiija, 602 Muna (Mota) Raja, 574 

Jahan (Chupan)_Malik Agha, Kura and Puria, xx-xxi Mundihs, 656 

(wife of Taimiir), 361 Lakhzir (Lakhdhir), 119 Mur Khan (Muwarrikhan, i.e. 

Jfihir Deo Ajari, 224*5 Lakkana Daudanayaka, 419 Historians), 330, 336 

Jai Mai, son of RupM ( ?), 574 Lai Kunvar’s father, 671 Musa Zakmal (Ragmiil), 3^8 

Jakir Zand (Chaghar Rind), 559 Laudhan (Baudhan), 471-2 Muyaffar Khan Tarbati, 531*5 

Jiiju or Jajju (Ghhajju), 395*6, Body (error for Lawi), 141 Muyyad Beg, 453 

712 Lona (Lumbha) Kathi, 552 N ; "igoji Mane, 662 

Jakar Beg (Ohaghar Beg), 431 Lon Karan (Lunkaran), 543 Niihar (error for Bahar) Deo, 

Jalal Khan, Saiyid Huri or [fladhgarh (Madhukar), 573 232 

Sadhauri ?, 571 Mahapa tar’s real name, 525-6 Naliamrui or Nuhmardi (Tribe) 

Jalalu-d-din Divani (Dawwani), Maharta (Bharat?) Choruh, 454 121 

106 Maimuo-i-Maishum, 360 Nakbia (Nakpai, a Mongol), 383 

Jarjir (Gurji or Karkhi ?), 431 Malhi Kayyal (Qattiii), 458*9 Nanak Hindi, 243-4, 372, xiv 
Jaswantrao Bewar (Pawar), 698 Malikzdla Harbui (Harivi), 393 Nardajanpal (Trilochanpal), 133 
Jatwan (Ghauhan ?), 179 Mai Goaain, 573 Nar Singh (Bir Singh Tomar of 

Jawlan (Chandiau), 650 Malik Ashraf (Maliku-sh-Sharq), Gwalior), 394,398 

Jhlls (Jhablls), 535 532 Nar Singh (Bir Singh) Bundola, 

JIbawIn (Sambadeva ?), 99 Mallu Khiin (Mallahan, boat- 622 

Jihtsr (Jaitra Sinha ?), 181 men), 495 Nar Singh Deo (Bir Singh Deo 

Jlwan, Malik (Jiand), 650 Manar Barmul (Mara Varman of Bhata), 67 1 

Juga (Bachgoti), 470 or Mara Pcrumal), 245 Nar Sing Makhwar(Kumar),610 

Jugal Kishwar (Kishore), 699 Man Deo (Nanya Deva), 299 Nasib Shah (of Bengal), 451 
Jfili or Chuli, Shaikh, 514 Manik Rai (Matak Rai ?), 635 Nasiru-d-din Qubaoha, suicide 
Kabakan Najda (Gangeya Manjhur (Manjhu) Shaikh, 198 of, 185-6 

Chedi), 73*4 Mankburni, meaning of, 240*1 Naukar Khan, an error, 860*1 

Kablr (Kali) Bhadra, 97 Mankuta, 222 Nauruz Kargan (Gurgan, son- 

Kabkalas (Kavlkalasa), 655 Manua Shaikh (Munawwar), 359 in-law ?), 300 

Kab (Rai), 647 Manus (Babus) Beg, 512 Nayak (Nanak ?) Hindi, 244, xiv 

Kaberi (tribe), 107 Mard Azmai Shah (Shah Madad Nazr Bahadur Khe3hgi, 636 

Raid (Kedar) Rai, 584 Majzub), 537 Ni'amat Khan Haji, 646 

Kaira (Qaim) Khan, 684 Maraal (Satarsal), 552 Nlmoh-pezir (Namblyattlri), 422 

Kaksa (Kakutstha ?), 93 Mas‘ud-i*S‘ad*i-S ilman, 479 Nokin (Naughan) Gohel, 554 
Kajar Shah (Gujar Sah), 333-4 Matamadhari Ballah (Mama Nur Beg (Naurang) Khan, 581 
Kajwi (Gujar) Khatri, 409 and Hari Ballal), 699 Nur Jahan’s birth, 618-9 

Kalyan Rai Baqqai, 543 M‘a9utn*i*‘Asi, 546*7, 549 Nur Turk, 219 

Kalnash (Kailash ?), 355 Mihiak (Mclag, Mekal or Mokal) Padshah KhanzalaKhan (?), 665 

Kamalu-i-dln Gurg, 251 Dao, Raja of Malwa, 249*50 Pandya Guru (error), 372 

Kan^alu-d-dln (Main), 859-60 Milak Deo (Melag Deva), 216 Panhun (Bhanu, i, e. Sun ?), 13Q 
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Pap Rai (Papra), 668 Sadar, error for Haidar, 593 Sinanu-d*din Habah (Chaneaar), 

Param Deo (Viram Deva Chau- Sadr Zilla (Jumlaj Khan, 713 214-5 

han of Sambhar), 236-7 Safar (Shukrafeharya ?]), 75 Sir (Sumer) Rai, 396, 31)7 

Partab Bar (Patar Tabar), 574 Sahaai (Sinha Sena ?) 80 Sisakar (Shikshakar or Yashas* 

Patr Das (Tipar Das), 545-6 S'aid Khan Chaghtai, 592 kara ?), 90 

Payanda Muhammad Khan, 551 Saifu-l-Muluk and BadI‘u-1- Soli (Luli), 171 
Piluji Mahratta ( Pilaji Gaika- Jamal, legend of, 115 Sfcibbett, Giles, Colonel, patron 

wad), 677 Saifu-l-Mulk, uncle of Tarsun of Gliuhlm Basil, 695 

Piran Waisiya, 051 Muhammad Khan, 110*1 Subakh (Siinj) Tamur, 349 

Pisar*i*Thanesari, 299 Saiyid bin (?) Maj/ub, 491 Subhan Deo Rani (Shobhan 

Puranmal Purabiya, 460 Sakanas (Sangauifm), 061*2 Devi), b3 

Qabul Toraband, Malik, 317 Suma (Sabaji), 697 Subhan Rai (Sujan Rai), GS0 

Gadir Shah of Kalpi, 400 Samaji (Shambhaji), 623 Sul aid (S‘aid) Badakhshi, 547 

Qaldi, (Fandi or Pandya), 21 Samar (Tamar), 261 Sufi Wali Kadiimu (Rumlu or 

Qarmali (Parmuli). 450-1 Sam Sultan (Husam Khan) Shamlu?), 511 

Qarmatlan, 141, 219 Gujarati, 593 Sulaimitn Badahai (Pasha), 704 

Qatlu Kirani (Lohani), 576 Sana 1 !, correct laqab of, 432 Sumragan, Sumra tribe, 303-4 

Qazi-b'ili, (Qa:ii*Ali), 459 Sandal Aqa, why so called, 692 Suratmish (biyurghatmiah), 

Qiwamu-d*din*i*‘Ilaqa, 262 Sangi Bamkhal (Singgc Nam- 404-5 

Qudaiya Pogam, 049 gyal), 635-6 _ T&dar Jaipal (Triloohanpal),245 

Qurbat Hasan Kangu, 326*7 Sangram, Raja of Gorakhpur Tahir bin Ruat_ (Zainab ?), 426 

Qutb Khan Banet (Naib?), 457 (Kharakpur), 540, 573 TaiBalwi (TaLui), 248 

Qutbu-d-din, Saiyid, 221 Sankh Deo (Singhan Deva), 372 Takhta-Bogi, 570 

Raja Bahadur (Rasa Bahadur), Santaji Ghorpade’s death, 662 Takri (Taqarrub) Khan, 693 
640 Sarang Gakkhar (Malik), 509 Tannu, Naunu,Natthu, original 

Ram (Dharma) Chand, Raja of Barman Deori (Sartan Deoda), name of Mu/affar 111,550 
Nagarkot, 515 549-50 Tanseni (Tausani), 544 

Raja Ram Husain (Jiban), 690 Sarvildharan, error for Blr 10 a Taraji Bhao, why so called, 696 

Raja Rai (Rudar) of Kamauu, Uddharan, 334-5 Tardika (Tardi Yakkaj, 441 

606 Sarwar (Sumer) Rai, 392, 393 Tarmashrin’s invasion, 362 

RamaI(Bharmal or Nirmal?),85 Sassi (Shashin, t. e , Hare or Tarwari (Travadi), 551 

Ramchand, Raja of Panna Moon), 130 Tiharu (Tharu), 207 

(Bhata),478 Sayat (Sahib ?), 553 Tilak, bm Jansen (Jahlan), 163 

Ramchandar, Raja of Bittiah Saz Khan Baligh (Saru Khau Tuztigln (Purtigln), 429_ 

(Bhata), 555 • Uzbek), G37 ‘IJbaid.not ‘Ubaid-i-Zakani, 291 

Rameswar (Ram Sab) Gwali* Shakurkani (Shafurgani), 221 Uchaina (Ujjainiya) Raja, 694 
yari, 543 Shah-i-Lundan (Lawandan), 522 Udaru (Udfiram) 1 634 

Rana Kika, 542 Shabsawar (Shahnavvaz) Khan, ‘Uduafghan (‘Uduafgan) Khan, 

Randhol (Randhaval), 289 608 684 

Rani of Mutfili (Mofcupally), Shamsu-l-Kah (Kufat), 237 Ugar Sen Kachhwaha (Khichi), 
288 Shaikhzada-i-3 am identified, 378 472 

Raaadu-d-daula (Raushanu-d- Shamsher (Sumer)_Singh, 699 Ujjainiya Rajas of Bhojpur, 603 
daula), 682 Shamsu-d-din Dabu(Dabir), 866 ‘Umar Khan Sarvani, Kalkapur 

Ratan, Malik, 101 Shankraji Malhar, 672 (Gazbur), 445 

Rashid (?) Sultan Mirza, 5S7 Sharaf K ni (Qaini), 278 (Vonkoji Nimbalkar), 

Rayat, 553 Shayasta Khan, story of, 640 581 

Rukn Janda (Junaidi ?), 391 Sherafghan (Shcrafgan) Khan, Warash (Wirmiah or Durmerh) 
Rusal (Rai Zabul ?), 175*6 6S4 Khan, 123, xii 

Rustam Rao, 659 Sher Khan, son of ‘Adli (?), 521 yamkhiru-l-mulk (Mujlru-K* 

Rustam Dil Khan, 667 Shir Abru Chashm (error), 306 mulk), 287 

Rustam Khan Rumi, 529-30 Siharas (Shri Harsha ?), 80 Yusuf-i-Sarub (Swarup or Sar- 
Sabhak Prakaa (Subhagya Pra- Sihta (Satarsal) Jam, 118 war), 407 

kaab), 637 Sikandar Mat (or Mu‘in), 600 Zaai (Narsi), 170 

Sabli, (Chakki ?), son of Shahi, Sikandar bin Manjhu, 623 Zibalr (Kaibak) Tarkhan, 125 
145 Sikandar Sur’s father, 489 Zinbanda (Zain Rinda), 300 

S‘ad*i*Salman, 163 Silaij (Shiladitya), 80 
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flb-i-Siyah, 395 
Abrun (?), 15 
Achlagarh, 688 
Adas or Aras, €77 
A dash tan (Adhishthana), 55 
Afghan (Lamgkfm), 708 
Afghanpur, 272 
Agrowah, 803 
Ahlrwara, 685 
Ahruni (Ahirwanl, 353 
Ahilnat (Ahlvant), 633 
‘Am (not a place-name), 510 
Ajar (Arjar or Ichhwaro), 225, 
xiv 

Aktarpur, G29 

Akham (Agham), 01 

Akhiir (Agliar), 551 

Akroda (Agrowa), 307 

Alagh Khaui (Ulugh Khaui), 314 

Alamut, 200 

Alang, 627, 632 

‘Ali Mohan, 524 

‘Aliputra, 127 

‘Ali Raj pur, 5*24 

Alka Palka, C34 

Aloda (Aluwa), 600 

Alola (Amvala), 690 

Amartali (Amreli), 711 

Amarun (Ambran), 553 

Amba darra (Amba Ghat), 658 

Amba Jogai, 628-9 

Amhal (Anhilvad), 38 

Anab (Aghbab), 13-14 

Andarfib, 347 

Andardun (not a place), 488-9 
Andarabah (Andriina), 436 
Andkhod (Andkhui), 036 
Andol (Erandol), 628 
AnMakinda(Hanamkonda), 25 1 
And war (Indur in Alwar), 405 
An jandudji (An jaudarra, Ajantii 
Ghat), 658 _ 

Anjarai (Indirai), 633 
Aniti Tanki, 684 
Anupnagar, 694 
Anup Talao, 545 
Apsur, Asur (Barcelor ?), 48 
Arail, 494 

Arak-tirat (Argha-tirtha), 45, x 
Arat’hur (Abuhar ?), 52 
Ardal (Arwal), 470 
Arikanna (Arkat ?), 244 
Annabel (Las Bela), 33 
Arman (Burma), 58 
Armun (Hormuz), 15 
Aaadpur, 700 _ 

Asahuhar (Abuhar), 397 
Asar, (Aaara), 855 
Aahta (in Seoni, C.P.), 634 
Ashti (Ashta in Parbaini), 580 
Aai (Asan), R 496 
Aakalanda (?), 82 
Aanij H9 


‘Ataipur, G90 
Ator, 685 
Atroli, 406 
Aubkin (Oklia ? ), 17 
Aurangabad (near Sialkoi), 6! 
Awair-Kasair, 61 
Awantghar (Utgarh), 497 
Aweaar (Urasar), 560 
‘Azampur, 528 
‘Azamtara jSatarn), 661 
Azdu (Urdu, camp), 611 
‘ A v\ malad-Tir aur i , 20 2-3 
B^bal (Babul), 652 
Babul (Pail), 2 IS 
Babarluka, 1*26 
Bach (Panj) Pahari, 605 
Badarpur Serai, 698 
Badham (Padham), 101 
Badhnor (Bednor), 614 
Badin, 114 
Bagar, ISO 

Baghara (Nagavarman ?), 21 
Baghban, 124-5 
Bagh-i-Uayatbakkah, 0S5 
Bagh-i-Jiid, 229 
Bagh-i-Jun (Bagh-i-Jud), 185 
Baghpat, 335 
Baghra (Badhora ?;, 357 
Baghrilr (Bhakkar ?), 00 
Baglana (Pachlana), 367 
Bahadurgarh (PH^’crl r '5Q 
Bahalurpur (near i > c .'-a*.. 0U 
Bahadurpur (near Burhanpur), 
657 

Bahalinir (Badmer), 123 
Bahar (Ncihr or tho Indus), 71 
Baharimad, 77-8 
Bahkala (Bagowal ?), 415 
Bahlawiil (Bnilmal or Nahr- 
wala), 286 
Bahlun, 615 

Bahrah(near Hard war), 357 
Bahrkunda (Bhurkunda), 450, 
xix 

Bahuji (Pahuj), 251-2 
Baila (in Kashmir), 357-8 
Bailaman (Bhilainal), 77-8 
Bairam Kala (Biramgala), 622 
Bajhora (Takhoroi), 572 
Bajlana (Pachlana), 402 
Bajran (Vanjhrot), 111 
Bajuna (Bajna), xxi 
Bajwara (in Iloahiarpur), 402 
Bakar (Vara), 132 
Bakialan (Bugyal tribe), 436 
Bakra (Tegra), 572 
Bakrampur (Vikrampur), 583 
Bakri (Bhogpur?), 357 
Baksar (in Unao), 493, xx 
Balala, 233 
Balamgarh, 693 
Balaram (Bilram), 395 
Balawarda (Ballavar, Biaohli), 51 


Balbak or Balbun (Kayal ?), 68 
Balisana (Baliana), 536 
Balpur (Malpur), 711 
Ban (near Sialkoi), 477 
JO Banadri (Pundri ?), 243 
Banawiis (Banvasi), 48 
Bandana (Fandaraina), 415 
Bandhu, 406 

Bandri (Pandharpur ?), 256 
Bandwa (Pandua), 712 
B&ngamati (river), 208-9 
Bangarmu, 297 
Baugash (Pangarh), 701 
Bangash-i-Bftia (Kurram), 637 
Banuash-i-Pfnn (Kohiit), 637 
Bangawan (Pfinguon), 210 
Bangu (Pegu), 583 
Bfmihal, 477 

Baui or Nabi Shah Darak 
(Durg), (Panhala), 664 
Bani or Nabi Shah Garb, (Pulj- 
garh), 664 

Bar, kala (var. Balala), 233 
Banpur (Banpur), 412 
Banur, near Patiala, 438 
Banyan (Kannu ?), 217-S 
Baqalan, 340 
Barada (Balabhi ?), 186-7 
Barba (Baran), 146 * 

Barbanda (Bari?»d), 212 
liardar (Hard var ?), 226 
Bardar (flu par ?), 338 
Bardasir (Kerman), 234 
Bargan (Bar khan), 107 
Barh, 185 
Barhad, 635 

Barhanpur (Bhuranpur), 441 
Barkar (Pun gal), 123 
Barmastpuri, 256 
Barnav\a, 462 
Baroi (Dv\arka), 57 
Barsana, 702 
Bartol (Rataul), 273-4 
Bartot (Marwab ?), 409 
Bariiji (Wardha ?), 254 
Barwala (near Jind), 233 
Bar wan (Par wan), 234 
Basawar (Bhusawar), 559 
Basankot, 211 
Baaantgarh, 663 
Basantpm:, 638 
Baaina (^tsina), 392 
Bas’shiir (Baaoda?), 49 
Bawali (Badli), 541, 697 
Bazawal (Narwar), 707 
Beni R (Dhauli Bain), 403 
Beoli (Badli), 389 
Bhadrak, 581 
Bhagwangola, 700 
Bhakhri (Hukeri?), 682 
Bhakkar (Kalhar ?), 682 
Bhakkar (in Mian w ali), 639 
Bhakra (Bakrala), 602 
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Bkandarkal (Bkadrakali), 275 
Bhander, G33 
Bhandner (Pundir ?), 4G2 
Bhangat (Tahangarh), 181 
Bkati (in Bengal), 575 
Bhati, near Aror, 51 
Bhatia (Bhera), 138-9 
Bhafcnur, (Banur ?), 445-6 
Bhimnagar, origin of name, 145 
Bhojpur (in Farrukhabfid), 259 
Bhojpur (jn Shahabad), 603 
Bhonsla, village, G51 
Bkowal, 583 

^hukanu (Bhuingaon), 405 
Bhuliyas (Buliyasa), 556 
Bkushangark, C64 
Bhut (Bettiak ?), 48 
Bibipur, 695 
Bidr (Bidri). 650 
Bidrur (Belur), 415 
Bijanagar (Bairrlgarh), 254 
Bijlana (Packlana), 402 
Bijnor (or Pinjor ?), 226 
Biluchpur, p. xxiii 
Bindrawach (?), 689 
Blrakan (Babrahan), 54 
Blrampuri (Brahmapuri), 663 
Birgaon (Pedgaon), G59, GC3 
Blrnagar (Yadnagar), G77 
Bbwar, (Ellichpur ?), 50 
Bittiak (Bkata), 555 
Biturashit (Petora), 42 
Bitura (Batoro ?), 126 
Bituri (Tripuri, Tevar), 48 
Biyalaa (Walietan), 34 
BIzapur (Yaijapur), 628 
Brahmanabad, 76-7 
Brahmashil, 45 
Budfattan (Badagere?), 70 
Budha or Budhiya, 33 
Buki (Bok or Bopur), 404 
Bulandrai (Malandarai), 578*9 
Bui bad (Walwalaj), 189-190 
Burag (Purik), 636 
Burana (Buriya ?), 487 
Bur gan w (Borgaon), 569 
Burhanabad, 492 
Buna or Burya, 690 
Busra (Bkuragadk), 633 
Qhachandi (Chickandi), 684 
Ckachkan, 126 
C^akna (Ohakan), C52 
Chamargohda (Shrlgonda), 038 
Champa (Bhagalpur), 47 
Chamyari, 516 
Chanak (Ackanock), 703 
Chand (Chenwal, Chau]), 703 
Chandi (Chandlpur), 383 
Chandpur (in Bijnor), 697 
Chandrud (Chinab), 39-40 
Ckanduka (Chandkok), 112 
Chanir (Chanesar ?), 94 
Chaniut, 435 
Chfirikar, 116 
Chatawar (Jatwar ?), 497 
Ckaubala (Muradabad), 560 
Ckaundh (Chainpur), 447 
Ckkaparghatta, 515 


Ckkatrdmau (Chhibramau), 514 
Ckkatur (Ckatar Bazar), 107 
C- hi kal- zina (near Qandakar),637 
Ckitapur (Chunar?), 649 
Ckitar (Chhapar ?), 43S 
Chochra (Chinsura), 703 
Chonsu (Chatsu), 481 
Ckoupart (Supii), 651 
l Chun (Chela), 46 
Ckiin (Jun in Sindh), 689 
Chupa-gkiit (?), 501 
Dakar Pasa, 480 
Dadar (in Baluchistan), 650 
Dagdar (Bakkdar), 518-9 
Dakand (Dkand, Lake, Pool), 
394 

Dahanda (river), 397 
Dakatrath (near Jind), 314 
Dahmir' (Dbaner, Kilrpur), 481 
Dahnaj (Bander), 14, 77-8 
Dakua Garden, 607 
Dahuk (Dashtak), 36 
Dair (Dabar), 537-8 
Dakdaki (Dugdugi), xix 
Damal (Dahmal, Dakmiri), 4 SC 
Dal (Bark), 212 
Daliya (Dubwali Nyewiil ?), 29( 
Damdama (in Allahabad), 618 
Damrila (Darbela ?), 304 
Damuda (Damoh), 587 
Dandanaqan (near Panjdek), 19^ 
Dangali, (near Rawalpindi) 403 
Dar, Dawar, Dur (Dravira), 4G 
Darahliir (Lrlr Valley), 601 
Dara-karib (Jalugar), 10G 
Darak Yamuna (Y'akmlnab G5 
Darbela, 112 
Dardur (Musaendom), Cl 
Darlba Blizar (in Dehli), 687-8 
Dary abaci , 470 
Daryiipur, 479 
Dav,aru-1-Marsad v 54-5 
Dekra (Dera Bugti), 107 
Delly, Mount, 69 
Deokot (Devlkot), 209 
Deoli (in Etfivva), 230 
Depur (Udayiinapiir), 195 
Dev\algdon Raja, 627 
Dewati-Majari (Macheri), 5C9 
Dhal (Dakala or Chedi), 48 
Dkamai (Dihbai), 269 
Dhamtaur, 556 
Dkandhera (Dhundar ?), 482 
Dkangan (Pihmlri ?), 480 
Dhanjiir (Rander), 51 
Dkarab (Dhodap), 633 
Dkariisiyun (Dharaseo), G33 
Dkarmat (near Ujjain), 64S 
Dihay at, 84 
Dihkari (Dhubadi), 581 
Dihdawal (Dhudial), 464 
Dinarkotah (Dhingrot), 165 
Dinkot. (Dhangot), 165 
Dlniir (Udayanapur), 195 
Disawa (Desuya), 516 
Diwaravval (Derawal), 509 
Doraha, 666 

Poura (Daunrua), 450, xix 


Druta (Darunta), 41 
Dublahan (Dobaldkan), 333 
Pudhi (Dudhai), 49 
Dilkam (Dogaon), 47 
Dukampur (Vikrampur ?), 47 
Dushab (Uchcha ?), 26-8 
Eden (Aden), 301 
Ellora Caves, 21, 644 
Fahraj (Pahra in Kerman), 63 
Faj Hanisar (Khaesar), 199 
Famkal (Ankilwad), 38 
Fandarina (Pandarani), GG, 70 
Fardapur, 657 
Fargkan (error for Amir 
Qarghan), 304 
Farldabad, 693 
Faridpur, 700 
Fatliabad (in Bengal), 574 
I Fatli-Bagh, 114 
Fat H Khan (Fath Bagh), 114 
Fathpur( near Multan), 399 
Fatkpur Ha^wa, 521 
Fatkpur Sabina (Bikiya), 540 
Firabuz (Panjgiir), 63 
Firanj (Qiranj, Kalinga), 7 
Firozabad (Ckandwar), 281, 685 
Firozabad Harnikkera, 352-53 
Firuzpur-Jharka, 475, 487 
Qadarara Ghat, 2C2 
Gagri (Kakar ?), 112 
Galna, 632 

Gambaz (Gambat), 111 
Ganaur, 48G 

Ganga Sagar (Sagar Island), 47 
Gangdaspur (or Daspur ?), 539 
Gaogkat, 679 

Garaunda (Gharaunda), 48G 
Gardcz, 168 
Garha (Khurda), 620 
Garha Katanka, 526, 571 
Gark-patti (GarhBithli), 633 
Gati (Koil ?), 52 
Ghana (in the Sudan), 67 
Ghanur (Ganaur), 260 
Gharjistan, 424 
Gharkol (Kkargon), 588 
Gkat-i-Chanda, 617 
Ghaus-Kada (Gkau^gadk), G9G 
Gkaziu-d-din Kagar,’ 692 , . 
Ghaztik (Ghazniyak), 347 
Gkiyaypur, 269 
Gholgkat (Golgot), 702*3 
Ghori, 636 

Ghurgiinw (Khargon), 25G 
Gkuzak or Gkurak, 41 
Girjkak, 459-60 
Goda (Goa, not Goga), GOG 
Godh (Oohad), 685 
Golitalab (Gopltalab), 533 
Gogunda, 542 
Gondbana (Kondana), 634 
Gorakpur (Kharakpur), 602-3 
Govindwal, 600 

Gudrang (Guzar-i-Narang ?),406 
Gulka (Galgala), 660 
Gulsbanabad (Nasik), 659 
Gurgan (Hyrcania), 197 
Gurganw (Koregaon), 660 
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Gwalior (Gfiwilgarh ?), 590 
Gwaltyar (Goler), 891, 476 
Hadala, near Phanduka, 552 
Hadbari (Hatbari), 92 
Hafdapura (not a place-name), 
657 

Hafizabad (in Gujranwala), G01 
Haibatpur (Patti), 501 
Haibatpur (Siddhpur ?), 534 
Hajo, 635 

Hajnlr (Janer ?), 52-3 
Hala-kandi (Old Hala), 126 
Haldi (in Ballia), 443, xix 
Haldi Ghat (in Udayapur), 542 
Halin (Hindan ?), 360 
Hamlrpur (Harlpur), 553 
Hanawal (Chunwai), 67 
Hans Mahal, 536 
Hanur (Honiiwar), 422 
Hapur (Bahapur), 365 
Harmakut (Haramukh), 55 
Harbi-Khlr (Harnlkhera), 386 
Harts, 634 
Haroli (Jaroli), 406 
Harur (Hindur or Harlpur?), 437 
Hartala (near Edliibad), 675 
Hasht-bihisht Garden, 440 
Hatanpur (Hastinapur), 873-4 
Hat Kant (Athgith), 489 
Hatya, 602 

Haw a nun (Honawar), 422 
Hazara- i-Earigh (Qarlugh), 612 
Hijli or Iiijili, 631 
Hindal (Hodal), 599^ 

Hindbari or Hatbari, 92 
Hindwari (Mandawar), 393 
Husainpur, xxiii 
Hodhna (Budhana?), 482 
| bn Kawan, 15 
Tdalabad (Edlabad), 657 
Ikdala(Ekdalla), 311-2 
Imanabad (Emlnabad), 690 
Indar-dar-bandi (Antarvedi), 161 
Indari (near Karnal), 243 
Irijpur (Irach, Erich), 252-3 
Iriyab (in Kurram), 349 
Islampuri (Brahmapuri), 663 
Istiya (in Kurram?), 201 
‘Itimadpur, 685 
Jabal (Jibal, Mountains in 
Ghor), 200 

Jabbal (Jibal or ‘Iraq-i-‘Ajam), 
164 

Jabhao (Chibhan, Bhimbar), 358 
Jag-dara (Ghakdara), 578 
Jagna (Chakan), 678 
Jahan (Ghibhan, Bhimbar), 601 
Jahra (Tijara ?), 405 
Jaipal (Chabhal), 601 
Jahauabad (in Hugli), 579 
Jahni or Chhani (Ghunian), 560 
Jal (not a place-name), xvii 
Jalalabad (in Muzaffarnagar), 
669 

Jalali (near Etawa ?), 230 
Jalesar (Ohhaleaar), 441 
Jaleaar (Jaleshwar), 54C 
Jiliat (Ghalia), 703-4 


Jalkana (Ghilkia), 694 
Jalna, 582 
Jalugar, 106 
Jalwali (?), 94 
Jambo (Yanb‘u), 412 
Jamu (Mau or Mahoba ?), 23 
Janawal (Chunwai), 67 
Jangaz-hati, 622 
Janid (Jind), 314 
Jankan (Jangan), 81 
Jannatabad, 508 
Jaran Manjhur (Maehhiwara 
246-7, 406-7 
Jartoli (Jaroli), 406 
Jasi jHansi), 243 
Jasruna (Jasrota), 587 
Jausa (Jhuai), 548 
Jawian (Chandian), 650 
Jewar, 365-G 
Jhajuaa (Vavania), 554 
J hala war (IT alar), 552 
Jhanud, CIO 
Jharkhand, 458 
Jhar or Jahra (Tijara ?), 405 
Jhaunsi (Jhuai), 617 
Jhimi (Chunian), 674-5 
Jidta (Ghandi [pur] ?), 383 
Jtrbattan (Kananore), 66-70 
JItasaran (Jltaran), 569 
Jitgarh (Jaitpur), 684 
Jltura (Chitua), 541 
Jubaia (Chaupla), 366 
Judhan (Jalodhan), 634 
Juiza (Khuwiza), 682 
Jfin, 114 

Jund (Chawand), 634 
Jurz (Gurjara), 5 
Jutfina (Jhot«ana), 551 
|(ach-Nakti (Kachh-Kagan), 123 
Kachchi Sarai, G93-4 
Kachwara (Khlchlwara), 463 
Kahararud (Kahinard), 502 
Kahalganw (Colgong), 471 
Kahawan (Khatlu), 664 
Kahlur, 437 

Kahura-Kanll (Khor-Kamptk), 
396 

Kain (Qain), 278 
Kaitali-Shahr (Kotli), 477 
Kiiithar (Kather), 226 
Kakan (Gaha), 124-5 
Kakrani (Kakrali), 524 
Kalabagh (in Malwa), 592 
Kalahat (Qalhat), 58, 413 
Kalar jal (Kulachala ?), 55-6 
Kalatur (Kalanaur), 709 
Kalna (Galna), 582 
Kaliyada, 617 
Kalri, 62 

Kalwan (Kolwah), 36 
Kalwar (Jalor), 502 
Kaman (Kamata), G 
Kaman Pahari, 685 
Kambala (Kampli), 296 
Kambali (Khairkot), 33 
Kampat (Kanfcit), 548 
Kampll 259, 401 
Kamuhul (Anhilwad), 38 


Kamun (Kaman Pahari), 702 
Kandabil (Gandava), 34 
Kandahar (Gandhara), 70 
Kandahar (Gandhar, near 
Broach), 70 

2 Kandahat (Khambait ?), 187-8 
Kandarina (Pandarani), 66, 70 
Kandarla (Eandaraina), 703 
Kandi, 159-60 

Kandur (Kannanur ?), 255-6 
Kanjna Manjna (Kanchan Man- 
?), chan), 633 

Kantal (Kantit), 548 
Kant-barahi (Kanth-kot), 302 
Kant-Gola, 451-2 
Kanthur (Klthor ?), 389 
Kanti (Kati in Haidarabad), 634 
Kan war i (Gen or i ?), 259 
Kapur Talao, 545 
Kanulapur (Kamalapur ?), 489 
Kamv-wahan, 437 
Kan warigarh, 653 
Kara (Parrah), 123 
Karagar Pass, 555 
Karajal (Kurmachal, mountains 
of Kumaun), 294-5, 382-3 
Karaza (Karehra), 698 
Karcha-barh (Karcha, Kertse), 
635 

Kardiin (Quzdar ?), 80-1 
Karez (near Herat), 609 
Kai*i (Gedi in Kachli), 554 
Kari (Kadi near Patan), 650 
Kariat (Qurlat), 412 
Karji Ghat, 569 y 
Karkalu (Ghargaon), G40 
Karoda (Agrowa), 307-8 
Karoha (Goa or Gheria), 58 
Karra (Kharar in Ambala ?),490 
Karra (Kadi Patan), 301 
Karra (Katra Miranpur), 700 
Kartal (Kutarmal ?) t 558 
Karur, Kahror, 82 
Karwa(Kora Jahanabad), 45 
Karwi (Godi, Gomti), 492 
Kashbin (Kamata), 6 
Kasipur, 683 
Kasmandi, 233 
Kasmur (Kashmor), 107 
Kasran (Qusdar), 63 
Kasr-i-Kajuran (Kajuri Kach ?), 
201 ^ 

Kasrkand, 32 ^ 

Kassa, (Khasa, Kashmir ?), 98 
Katah (Katha), 355 
Kataka (City of Deoglr), 380-1 
Kataljahr (Kheljhar), 634 
Kataria (in Vagad, Kachh), 554 
Katehr (Rohilkhand), 259 
Katiana (Kutiana), 130 
Kator, 348 

Katrapur (Katrabo), 576 
Kafcif (near Bahrein), 58 
Kaugha (Gugu in the Sudan), C7 
Kautpur (Kantitpur ?), 366 
Kawachir (Kerman), 234 
Kayat (Kant-Gola ?), 451*2 
Kayula (Kot Qabula), 461 
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Khabirun (Kapadvanj), 67 
Kenn (Kish), 15* 

Khabls, 177 

Khairabad (near Multan), 408 
Khairabad (in Oude), 5G0 
Khajwara (Khtchlwara), 472, 

► 488 

Khalilpur, 637 
Khalia Kotali, 352, 859 
Kham (Kambam V alley ?), 257 
Khandhar (Khandwa ?), 2534 
Kharak, 14 
Kharakpur, 540 
Kharid, in Ballia, 52C, xix 
Kharol (Gebrol), 399 
Kharoaa (Khorasa), 312 
Khatakheri, 632 
Khatibpur (Kkutpur), 40* 
Khatian (Kolab), 1G2 
Kha.vak Pass, 347 
Khawarnag (ntfar Najaf), 5C0 
Khawaspur, 481 
Kherla, 579 

Khikar (Ghaggar R.), 708 (?) 
Khiljipur, 629 
Khixrabad (in Ambnla), 330 
Khirrabad (near Dehli), 690 
Khbrpur (near Dacca), 576, 658 
Khor (near ShamsAbiul, 296 
Khcraja (Khurja), 700 
Khorandi (Ghcd nadi), 034 
Khudabad, 689* 

Khulda^i, 686 
Khulm, 347 % 

Khur (Khair), 63 
Khurda, 388, 620 
Khord Kabul, 549 
Khurfakan, 428 
Khiishab 485 * 

Khwaja Khicr (near Bhakkar), 
109 

Kicha, 410 

Kidhur (Gidhaur), 540 
Kilagarh (Kaulagarh), 63S 
Kili (neat Dehli), 271 
Kilokhari, Kiliughari, 264 
Kinar (in Jalaun), 568 
Kinkot (Kin), 111 
Kinkuta (Gangtba), xix 
Kipchak Pass, 502 
Kiranj (Kftlfaflfeor Coringa), 7 
Kirat, , 'Qirat, ff 234 
Kiri (Sliahbazg'ri), 160, 169, 

194 

Kirkayan (Lacorian ?), 81 
Kish (Ialand of Kenn), 

Kish (Kach), 65 
Kishengarh(Kumher ?), 702 
Kisht (Hatkant ?), 439 
Kochi (?), 436 ' 

Kodal (Hodal), 685 
Kohana (Gohana). 343 
Koh-bafcab (Gauhaii), 635 
Kohi*tan (Quhistar-), 163 
Koka (Ghogha), 580 
Kokarmanda, 666 
Kokra (Chutia Nagpur), 577*8 
Kol (Koledhair), 038 


Kona war (Gunaehiir), 519 
Kortyaganj, 700 
Korwai, 685 
Kotara (Kotra), 123 
Kot*pakali (Kot-putli), 573 
Kuch Ha jo, 635 
Kiidra (Godhra), 665 
Kuka (Gargaj mountain*, 357 
Kulam (Quilon), 72 
Kulpak, near Bhongir, 668 
Kumar (Khmer), 8-9, 13,23 
Kuinba, 84 
Kumbh, 83 

Kumher (Kumbher), 702 
Kunak (Kongu), 46-7 
Kunar (Valley), 234 
Kunarpal (QurapalH?), 25,5 
Kundaki (Khandwa ?). 50 
Kundali (Kandhla ?), 392 
Kunjpura, 692 
Kupila (Hardwar), 510 
Kupila (Kotla in Alwar), 362 
Kuraha (Kora-Jahanabad), 45 
Kurakhur (Gorakhpur), 886 
Kusari, Kusnari (Kunhiir R.), 5 
Kushk-i Shikar, 319 
Kutlla (Kotla in Alwar), 394 
Kutlla (Kotla near Kangra), 
437, 535 

ladana (Laduna), 489 
Ladgaon (Larkbana), 690 
Ladhu Sarai (near Dehli), 492 
Lafat, 15 

Lahair (Lahar), 498 
Laharpur, 526*7 
Ikahsa, (Al-Haea), 58 
Lajaura (Lasur), 708 
Lakhanpur, 587 
Lakknaur (Shilhabad), 212*3 
Lakki, 120-1 

Lakri (Gagri, Rakar ?), 114 
Lalang, 627, 632 
Laldong (Lai Dbang), 694 
Larjal (Kulachala ?), 55-6 
Latti (not a place), 686 
Layagaon (Larkbana), 689 
Lcsi-Sheopur (Sui-Supar, Shoo 
pur), 498 

Lidda (Lidar river), 52 
Lohar (Lobarinin Kashmir), 5 ( 
Loharaoi (Kohri mouth of the 
Indus ?), 56 
Lohar i (Bohiri), 118 
Lohgarh (in Punjab), 669-71 
Loni (near Dehli), 432 
Lonihara (Lunhera), 629 
Lun (Tun in Persia), 701 
Machhligaon (Mazalgaon), 628 
Machiwara, 24G-7 
Madh garh (not a place), 573 
Madaran (Bhitargarh), 541 
Mahaban (Mahawan), 147 
Mahain (Ghaznin?), 489-90 
Mahari (Macheri), 390 
Mahdighat or Mahdipur, 695 
Mahindwari (Mandawar), 393 ^ 
Mahminara (Manara), 41*2, xiii 
Mahoor (in Berar), 596 


MahpalpUr (near Dehli), 331 
Mahrard (Marehra), 713 
Mahrauli, 491 

Mahuli (in the Konkan), 634 
Mahumahra (Maheswar ?), 50 
Maimanah, 636 
Maithlli (Motu pally), 288 
Majhauli, Manjhauli, 494*5 
Makam (not a toponym), 434 
Makamkam (Konkan), 60 
Makandara Pass, 698 
Makhua (Maghra), 703 
Makida (Makslda), 210*1 
Maqaudabad (Murshidalad), 
697 _ 

Makhsusabad (Murshidabad) 
697* 

Malia (near the Ran), 554 
Malja (Malcha), 331* 380, xvii 
Malikpur (near Dehli), 831-2 
Malkonsah (Malgosa), 464 
Maluh (Malcha), 343, xvii 
Mama Khatun, 521 
Mamhal (Anhilwad), 63 
4 M‘amurabad (Kathilal), 534 
Mandal (in Udayapur), 644 
Mandawar, in Alwar, 393 
Mandhukur, 53 
Mandhun (Bandhu), 587 
Mandrail (Mandrel), 496 
Manduripatti (Madura), 21 
Maner-i-Shaikh Yahya, 453 
^rangalkot, 577 
Mangalpahra (Mangalvedha), 

0 54 , * 

Mangarh (Mankot), 477 
Mangiri (iVIonghyr), 46 
Manhabari (Bhambor ?), 36-8 
Manhal, (Muthalo?), 96 
Manikdudh (Manikrfarra), C29 
Manila (Matelo), 531 
Manisni R., 440 
Alan jabari (Bhambor ? ), 86-8 
Mankala, 233 

l\Iankarv\al (Mankuvar), 528-9 
Mankir (Malkhed), 22-3 
• Mankul, 245 
Manoharr.agar, 543-4 
Manpur (Pam pur), 613 
1 Mansar, 357-8 
Mansura (Mansuri), xviii 
lilantus (Santosh), 211 
Manu (Bao), 358 
Maran (Bar an) river, 524 
Mardhan-kot (Burdhan-kot), 
207-8 

Marahra, in Etah, 492 
Mar gala, Margalla, 602 
Marhakar (near Agra), 475 
Marikala, 193*4 
Marmad (Marwad?), 77*8 ^ 
Marminara (M‘abar*i-Manara ?), 
169, xiii 

Marut (Marot), 224 
Masij (Kampej), 658 
Maslsa (Mopauestia), 62 
Maskan (Maahkel). 63 
Ma«‘udpur, 251 
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Maturjan (Regan ?), 65 
Matari, 131 , 

Matdakar (Mungipattan), 50 
M Stele, Mathelo, Mathlla, 106 
Mathurapur, 653 
Mati (Tapti), 617 
Miyapur (Hardwar), 357 
Mendhi (Mendaki) River, 496 
Milwat (Malot), 437 
Mtr Garh (Nur Garh), 651 
Mitrol (Mitnaul), 685 
Mohana, 631 
Mudiila (Mandaula), xviii 
Mughalmari, 572 
Mughalpur (near Dehli), 269 
Muhammadabad (Mau), 527 
Muihliapur (Badahah-Mahal), 
687 b ' _ 

Mu-Maidana, 529 
Mung (Munak), 360 
Muntr (Munglr), 206 
Munj, 149 

Munkhar (Nimkhar ?), 485 
Murln (Mau-Pathan), 476 
Mut'alwi (Matari), 131 
Nadama (Samraa?), 75 
Naghar (Baghzan), 168, 349, 364 
Nfghaz (Baghzan), 349, 364 
Naginabad (Tiginabai), 429 
Nahnura (Bkimra R.), 630 
Nakwan (Nagamvan), 218 
Nakhachnuh garhi (not a place), 
319-20 

Namawar, 60 


Pabal (Pail), 711 
Pabiya, 82 

Padman (Nandna), 459 
Padmavati (Padmakahetra ?), 
387 

Pahal (Pakal in Gurgaon), 474 
Pahan (Bahat or Jhelum), 74 
Pahluii (Plialodi), 509 
Pakpat (Baghpat), 713 
Palam, 492 

Pal a mau or Palamun, 636 
Pali (in Gurgaon), 474 
Palol (Palwftl), 599 
Panar (Bannar R.), 576 
Pani (Bain R), 403 
Parma (Bhata), 493-5, 523, 571-2 
586 

Pargiion, 634 
Parhalah (Pharwala), 435 
Parian or Par wan, 136, 347 
Paro (Por Bandar), 580 
Paraarur (Pasrur), 690 
Partur (in Parbaini), 629 
Parwan or Bar wan, 234 
Pat or Pabar, 509 
Pathari, Pathri, 580 
Patiala (error for Batala), GS0 
Patiali, 259 
Patna (Bhata) 478 
Patparganj, 683, 727 
Pafctan (Mringi Pattan), 580 
Pham-dirang, 613 
Phaphiind, in Etawa, 495*6 
Pinjor, 226 


Ram Ghat (in the Dekkan), 653 
Ramglr, 659 
Ram Sij (Ramaej), C58 
Ranganw, 493 
Raoipur (in Khairpur), 110 
Ranwir (Raver), 669 
Raran (error for Ran), 273 
Raaak, 32 

Raaiat (not a place), 199 
Ratambh (Rankata ?), 358 
Ratanpur (near Makrai), 675 
Rat ban (Martaban in Pegii), 58 
Rawar (in Sind), 87 ? 

Re war (Mar war ?), 524 
Rohangarh (Rohankhera), 621 
, Rola Jola(Rawaliva Jawaliya), 
633 _ 

Rudana (Rudkhana ?), 352 
Rudarpur, 683 
Rukmi or Rahmi, 4-5 
Rujhan (near Sfiikfirpur), 81 
Rupal (or Rudpal ?), 563 
Rupnagar, 684 
Rustam-nagar (Muradabad), 
695 

Sabit-Kaara (Sabitgarh or ‘Ali- 
garh), 691-2' 

Sadhaura, 408 
Bafidon, 314-5 
Sahaniwal (Sahlwal ?), 409 
Sahasnak (Sahasralinga), 519 
Sahban (Ceylon), 76 
Sahijpur, 638 
Sahlat (Bhagwat), 206 


Namikha (Nimkhar), 525 Pirar, 125 Sahli (Bhuili), 206 

Nanakm&th, 699 Pirozpur,_355-6 Sahur (Sehore in Bhopal), 676-7 

Nandana (Talaanda?), 222 Bor or Pur (in Gdayapur), 644 Sailaman (Ceylon), 144 

Nandana (in Jhelum), 459-60 Pulak (Bailaq or Yailaq) Sur- Sairaab (Surashtra), 14 

Nangnehar (Nagarhara), 195 ljq, 511 Saiyidpur,_539 

Narain (Nardina?), 202-3 Puna (Neota), 537, xxi Sakaner (Bankaner), 571 

Nftrela, 485 Pun* garh (Pavangarh), 664 Sakartal, 694 


Narganda (Nedikonda), CCS Purta (Burna R.), 581 Sakawand, 165-6 

Narhan, 526 fjabari or Rabri (Rapri), 281 Saklna (Sakit, Saket), 401 


Narmaalra, 16 Hachap (an error), _311 Sakkharalana (IChelna) CG4 

Nauras-pur, 630 Rahan (Rakhdng, Arakan), 59 Salaura (Sadhaura), 330 

Nauras-tara (Barli), 663 Rahab or Rahib (river), 149-50 Salima (Sonba river ?), 388 

Nasrpur, 216-217 Rahman (Rahm-ka-Bazar), 126 Salman (Bhilmal ?), 14 

Nawabganj, 704 Rahima (Rahm ka-Bazar), 089 Samaji (Samawani), 644 

Nilawi (not a place), 5S0-1 Rahmi, Ruhmi, 4-6 Samana, 360 

Nilchiragh (Bilchiragh), 636 Rahun, 669 Samand (Samana), 185 

Nilhan (Bilhan ?), 88 Raj Sambar (Raj Samandar), Samangan (Haibftk), 347 

Nimranu, 685 189 Samba, 587 


Nirohi (Sirohi ?), 123 Rajabpur, 353 Sampganw, 658 

Nivas (Newaj R. ?), 251-2 Rajadhlr, 633 Samra (Samarra), 131 

Nuh-o-Batal (Tappal), 397 Raja Mahcndra (Rajmundry), Samwal (Samawani), 689 
Niyul (Palwal), 713 611 San Charik (Sang-charak), 630 

Nur (valley), 234-5 Rajauri, 628 ^ Sandabat (Sonpat?), 374 

Nurand (Nira Nadi), 634 Rajbandar (Rajmundry), 704 Sandaruz R. (Shatadrud), 38-9 

Nurghat (Bor, Bhor Ghat), 699 56 Sandur,the town (Chandwar c>r 

Nur-o-Kirat (rivers), 42 Rajiwah (Rajabvvah) Canal, 314 Sodhra), 64-5 

Nursadna (Naroinha, Nandana), Rakban (Rafiyan or Rukan),128 Sandur River (Shatadrud or 
479-80 Rakisbone (Rakhthaabhuvan), Sutlej), 64-5 

Nuzhatabad (not a place), 571 69S Sanganer, 536 

Qbolla (near Basra), 14 Ramal, 85 Sang-i-Surakh, 201 

Ojhar, 629 Rambhuri (Vamburi), 627 Sangramnagar, 653 

Othaniya, 552 __ Ram-darra ('hlmghat), 658 Sangwan (Sanawan ?), 1^^ 

Oudh (Awah in Agra), 560 Ram llnpur (Radhanpur), 123 Sanjaddarra, 527 

Outakyn (Okha ?), 17 Ramghat (in Bulandshahr), 699 San jar R. (Nara Sankra ?),68S-9 
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Sanknat (Satgaon ?), 206-7 
Sankra (Satgarka), £60 
Sann, 108 
Baneani, 702 

Sanssavran (Sahesw an), 560 
Sanur (in Patiala), 438_ 
Sanwaligarh (near Betul), 579 
Sara (Sohar in ‘Oman), 61 
Sariidhun (Sheradone), 638 
Sarai Banga(Bat*ka Sarai), 591 
Sarai Barar (Bar Ka Sarai), 591 
Sarangpur (Saharanpur), 669 
Sarath (Sarehta), 399 
Sara war (Sarkarpur), 525 
Sat bar (Sirpur-Tandur), 254 
Sarbidaa (Sawandari ?), 76 
Sarharpur, 525 
Saripur (Sripur), 583 
SarmaR (Sirumaiai Hills?), 257 
Sarnal, 5J2-3, 571 
Sarnt (Mu/afiarnagar), 520 
Sarv.ar (Sarjupar), 526 
Sfitalmir, 126 

Saur (Sohar in ‘Oman), 413 
Sa\vii*(Sadir near Najaf), 500 
Saw at i (Savvabi), 434 
Sohonda, 463 
Sooganw, 651 
Shadiiura (Sadhaura), 669 
Skaliirgan, Shafurgan, 221 
Shahlbad (Lakhnor), 699 
Shahbandi (Sehonda ?), 463 
Shahgarh, 113 
Shah Marian, tomb of, 691 
Shah Sawaz, 3 % 50 
Shahpur (in Beiar), 580 
Shahr-i-Nau (Jhain), 279 
Shahr-zaghan (Jogniput?), 681 
Shaikhupur, 581, xxii 
Shakar (Shi gar in Balti), 635 
Shakardarra, 527 
Shakar khera (Fathkhelda), 67 ' 
Shaman g (Punch or Shupi* 
yan?) 433 
Shamsabad, 296 
Sharki, Lake of, 77 
Sharwa (Sriswagarh ?), 149 
Shahgarh-Qanauj, 528 
Shergarh (in Montgomery), 
462,560 

Shergarh (in Shakabad), 573 
Sherkoh (Shergarh), 573 
Sherpur Firingki, 577 
Sherpur Miraja (Murcha), 577 


Shikakul (Chicacole), 704 
Shikk-Sar (Sarsawa), 357 
Shor (Shorkot), 409 
Si la, 615 

Sibuda (Si-puza), 188 
Sikandra Kao, 517 
Sikaxidra (Sikandarafcad), 691 
Sikra (Sarangark), 387 
Sikru-l-Med, 79 
Sind a bur, 23 4 

Sindaa (Sanjan cr Sandhan), 6 
Sindghar (Sindkhed), 627 
Sindhu Bawal (?), 88 
Singarpur (Sikri ?), 475 
Singaurgarh, 567 
Singhar R. (Nara Sankra ?), 68 
Sioli (Sivuli), 693 
Siraf (TnUiri), 1 
Sir am, 659 

Sirhind, (Sihrind), 672 
Sir i (Slpri or Sheopuri), 517 
Sirai near Samlhal, 481 
Slaam (Shah Hasan), 76 
Sltapur (Siddhpur), 531 
Situ n da, C30 
Siva pur, 653 

Sodra (origin of name), 183-4 
Sonhar, 493 
Sugam (not a place), 581 
Sultanpur (in Gurgaon). 298 
Sumargixn (not a place), 304 
Sungar (Songadh), 505 
Silpa, 652 

Surajghar, 449, 479 
Surat (Sorath), 450, 661, 674 
Surliq, 510-1 
Suraeni (Sirsa-ganj ?), 483 
fa bar (Toppur Pass V), 257 
Tabas or Tabbaa, 177 
Tabas-i-Kilaki, 510 
Tafak, Taqin, 3 
Tajarah, 399 
Tajhora (Takhoroi), 572 
Takarharud (Nagarahar), 195 
Takrohi (Tukaroi). 572 
Talahti (Talti), 103, 125 
Talina (Tulanba), 7 
Taliqan, 194 
Tal-katora Gardens, 690 
Talsanda, 222 
Taltam, G30 
Talwara, 519 
Taoril, 409 

Tarain (larawari ?), 202-3 


Telhar (PaJhar, Parhala?), 403 
Ter bin (Badin), 689 
Thaneaar (Thasra), 665 
Thangar (Tahangarh), 181*2 
Thari, Tharri, 100 
Thati (Talti), 125 
Thatta (Talti), 125 
Thun, 702 

Tilak (Yailaq), Ghunnn, 347 
Tilh^r (in Shahjahanpur), 699 
Til pat, 261 
Tilut (Tirhut), 48 
Tirhara, 396 

Tobra (Topra in Arubala), 330 
Todah (Bhim), 536 
i Tora(Foda Bhim), 675 
Totak (Toke ?), 576 
Trimlfivati Nagari, 610 
Tringalwari, 634 
Tiibaran, 63 

Tughlaqpur (near Safidon), 314 

Tuglilakpur (in Tsliral ), 356 

Tuhari (Lahri Bandar), 689 

Tukharistan, 162 

Tulatnba 350 

Tulishar (Kote.'kwar ?), 56 

Tun, 278, 701 

Tun us (Tons River), 618 

Turan, 63 

Turmuz (Narmada), 42 
Ubawar (Ubauro), 106 
Udhnfar (Odipur ?), 100 
Ujjainiya (not a place), 603 
Unarpur, 114 

Urdabishak (Odravishaya), 46 
Urihar (Udbihar), 45-6 
Utarkol, 635 
Yandan (Sawan&i ?), 14 
VYaihind (Hund), 142-3, 191 
\Vaira (Wer), 702 
Wairagarh, 596 
Wajrail (Jurail), 560 
Walaj (Walwalaj), 193 
Wanka (Wanga) Bazar, 128 
Warangal (Garhwal ?), 383 
Waaad, VVasBud, 552 
Wasilpur (Birsilpur), 509 
Yashar R., 254 
Yuali (tTthal), 30 
Zabaj (Sumatra), 9 
Z*abiri (Si bi or Seorai), 444 
Zafarabad, 296-7 
Zafarnagar (Jafaiabad), 632 
Zanjan, 405 , 


Sherpur ‘Alai, 577 
Skihabu-d-dinpur (Shadipur), 
601 


Taragarh, 636 

Tarikanda (Redikonda ?), 6G8 
Tatta (Tibet ?),’ 402-3 


Zaranj (Zahidan), 14 
Zardandan (Yunnan ?), 59 
Zur, 97 




INDEX. 

GENERAL. 


A‘amal-i-Khalisa, 514 
Abkand (water-hole, pool), 485 
Adabu-l-muluk (Shukranlti ?), 
- 75 

Aftab, the nom-de-plume of 
Shah ‘Alam II. 700 
Afxalu-l-anami, 429 
Aiahyari (Nisari), a coin, 597 
Akashmukhi, 8 

Akbar’a death, cause of, 585-6 
‘AlamgTrnama, 642 
Alfi Ooina, 562 

Almasi (A1 Yamani) swords, 6L 
‘Amal-i-Salih, 639 
‘Anbar (Ambergris, not amber), i 
AmTr-i-dad (Justiciar), 214 
Amlr-PKui, Street-Prefect, 410 
Amrud (poar, not guava), 875 
Ananas, 609 

Aq-Siqal (Grey-beard), 525 
Arab Itineraries, 30-2 
Arbab-i-istihqaq, 541-2 
Argar^Iaha Bedak, 469 
‘Xris, duties of, 154-5 
Ashab-i-wajd o-hal, 542 
Ashrafi, Rupee value of, 651 
Askudar (Courier), 167-8 
Auzun (Long, tall), 352 
Ayatu-l-Kursi, 567 
Babin (Bain, step well), 377 
Bagni or Bugni (Beer), 276 
Bahadur Shad’s rupees, 666 
Bahliks (Bhikkuks), 89 
Baksariya, 672 
Balanjariva, 9 
Bandagi\n-i-I3a^rat, 517 
Bandagan-i-Mahlli (Bahili), 327 
Baqqal (Baniya), 672 
Barahbani, 500 
Bard (stalemate), 509 
Barda (Burda), Qaslda-i-, 223-4 
Batiniya, 191 
Bawartiya (Vartia), 130 
Bhosla, origin of name, 651 
Bikh (Paika), 333 
Bllkari (Nilgari), 340 
Blyara (Nabara), 576-7 
Bodahgan (Borahs), 281-3 
Bombay, garrison of, 661 
Buhlul Lody’s Tomb, 477-8 
Buhluli (Coin), 464 
Bulghur Khana, 652 
Bum-i-Salim Nama (Abu Mus- 
lim Nama), 293 
Burial of Music, 655 
Burni (quagmire), 198-9 
Buzurg (Bazarucco), 660 
Chauesar Nama, author of, 117 
Charkhi bashi, 692 
Chashmband, 442 
Ghashtn zadan, 271, 288 
Chihargan deh yazda, 221-2 
Ghihla (swamp), 118 


Chilla (forty dayB’ fa3t), 601 
Chlni Khana, 507 
Chttal, derivation of, 206 
Choti (Hindu scalp-lock), 137 
Chungi-i-Ghalla, 340 
Chuhra, 349 
Coins of Niir Jahan, 620 
Coins of Prince Salim, 622 
Coins of Taimur, 354 
Comet of 1577 A.C., 544 
Comet of 1618 A.C., 612 
Qadkhwahi, 506 
[ Dagh wa Mahalli, 546 
Dahna (mouth, entrance), 621 
f Darab (a coin), 611 
DSmad (double meaning), 386 
Danaik (Dandanayaka), 422 
Daniahmand, meaning of, 157-8 
Dar khana-u-bud, 529-30 
Darlba in Delili, 687 
Darlba-i-Tanbul, 340 
Darogha-i-Di \an-i-i\hiL, 673 
Dfirogha-i-Ghusal Khana, 701 
Daru-l-Aman, 261-2 
Dast-i-rast dfidan, 201, *229 
Dawah (Dhiivva, runner;, 378-9 
D‘awafc-i-Jaghrat, 420 
Deh bist, meaning of, 293-4 
Deh dwazdah, Deh blat, 597 
D8h-panzdah, meaning of, 155-G 
Dharana, 68 
Dlnga (boats), 631 
Dlwan-i-Buyutat, 604 
Dlwan-i-Tan, 694 (?) 

Dlwan i-muzalim, 153-4 
Doshakha, 265 
Double Tangas (coins), 611 
Dragon-fountains, 134-5 
Droit de Seigneur in Sind, 115 
Diia-’pa, 280, xv 
Durbaah, 375 
Durust-i-zar, 863 
Earthquake near Thatta, 644 
Elephant, story of, 189, 418 
Elephants from Ceylon, 144 
Elephants could be owned only 
by the Sultan, 1 39-40 
Faluha (Philonia), 608 
Faniz (Loaf-sugar) 63 
Fardaj(Gharwa?), 93 
Farman yaft, meaning of, 157 
Farsakh, Length of, 80-1, 43-4 
Farzand, 272 

Fire-worship in Upper India, 
562,3 

Folk-etymology of Agra, 496 
Folk-tales in History, 103, 117- 
7, 117, 120, 138-9, 319, 465, 
501, 589-90, 612 
Futuhat-i-‘Alamgiri, 645 
fiabar‘(Coin), 121-2 
Ganj-Sawai (name of a ship), 660 
Gan war (Rustics), 488, xx 


Garogan (hostages), *288 
Gazld (Guzaid), 75 
Gkaifcana, 654 
Ghaznk (Gharwa?)., p, xi 
Ghurab (Grab), 632 
Ghuaal Khana, 590, xxii 
Girshaap Nama, 201 
Golden Ass, story of the, 251 t 
Gunlgir (Kanizaki ?), 116 
Gung-mahal, 561-2 
Gunpowder, use of, in early 
times in India, 624-5 
Hai-a, diarrhoea not cholera, 
_609 

Ha jib (diplomats agent), 504 
Harisa (Ragout), 167 
Barkat-al-mazbuhi, 206 
Hallla-i jalila, 494 
Tlashin wa hashiya, 383 
Hazftri (Captain, Colonel), 674 
Hindustan, length and breadth 
of, 5C4 

History of ‘A* a Beg Qazvini (?) 
680 “ 


Huzza Buzz, 255 
Ibahatian, 281-3, 342 
Ibazites, 15-6 

Ibrahim Ghaznavi’s invasions 
of India, 562-3 • 

Ibrahlmi (Coin), £38 
llhamafc-i-Mun'imi, 667 


Tlm-i-D‘awat, 508 
Indigo trade, 17 
In janib, meaning of, 316, 323 
Iradat, 324-5 

Isfandlar (Isfandarrauz), 637-8 

Jafr, 422-3, 539 

Jahan glri Ser, 620-1 

Jali} T a (Galley), 632 

Jamkhana (Carpet), 263-4, 308-9 

Jandarbak, 867 

Jarr (ravine), 231, 435 

Jat8 treated as helots, 85-6 

Jjizib, (Chamberlain), 143-4 

Jazzari, 840 

Jhinga (insects), 609 

Jigar-khwar (Witch, Dakin), 129 

Johar, Jubar (etymology of), 136 

Kama'-i-zar-i-hazargaai, 1601 

Kamalposb, 673 

Kanais (idol temples, not fire 


temples), 498, xx 

»nwar (Ganwar, villagers), 488 

■r (Pilgrim Tax), 570 

ulbak (QIrbak, Qarabeg), o67 

irkhanas, 636 

.rkacah (Karkiraq), £36 

.taba, meaning of, 888-9 


skizut&n (Rusous), 13 
arak (meaning of), 313-4 
arbuza (Big drum), 130 



Khfts-khana, 677-8 
Khot or Khiit 277*8 
Khun girafta, 533 
Khurramgah, 307 
Khwafi Khan ’a history, 646-7 
Koknari, 475-6 
Kucha-i-Salamat, 629 
Kiidun (Kodo, a grain), 658 
Kulleh (earthenware pots), 658 
Kutah Salab, 505 
Lahud (Ai-dhonbiya), 19-20 
Latitudes, Alberuni's Table of, 49 
Letters of Aurangzeb, 646 
I?ow prices of agricultural pro- 
duce in Sikandar Lody’s 
reign, 475-6 

Lubbu-t-Tawarikh-i-Hind, 642 
|\/| aas i r -i-‘ Ala m gi r i , 643-4 
Manyazid (Auction, Market), 
191-3 

Maratib (Drums and Banners), 
315-6 

Marhala (Stage, Day’s journey), 
31 

Mati (Bat mi, Espionage), 697 
Mauludnama of Akbar, 545 
^fawas, meaning of, 226-9, 231 
Mazar-i-Faixu-l-anwar, 530 
Mazar-i-mawridu-banwar, 531 
Mug and Mugh, confused, 612 
Mahanavmi festival, 421 
Mahcha, 445 
Mahd ‘Aliya, 511 
Majhul Ilaihi, 639 
M a j 1 i * i-t _ c aa i u, 5 3 0 
Majzub-ilaikhwar. 432 
Malahat (not Malabat), 614 
Man (tnaund) of Tabriz, 418, 597 
Mandapika of silver, 143 
Mandawi-i-Barg, 340 
Mansab, meaning of, 655 
Mulahida, 184 

Mulahidat-i-Alamut, 200, 203-4 
Muradi Tanga, 512 
Muari'an (Couriers), 196 
Muzaffari (Coin), 590-1 
^achakh nuh garhi, 319 
Nadir u-l-‘asli (Nadir u-l-‘ Aar i), 
6112 

Nakta (meaning of), 591-2 
Nam giraftan, 286 
Nankhurish, 121 
Nasaqchi, 687 
Nasiks (Jainas ?), 86 
Nunian (Nubian, Generals), 70S 
Nunian (Tulnan, Buddhist 
priests), 210 
Ordeal of water, 129 
Padshah Begam (meaning of), 
620 

Faimaban Jog Niranjan, 

Pram, Anand Yoga Niranjan (?) 


481 

Pandari (Mandavi ?), 650-654 
Panja-i-Mubarak, 607-3 
Pan j-naubat-, 216-7 
Parwari, Was Khusrav a, 369, 
xviii 

Peacock Throng value of, 638 
Persian Translations of Sans- 
krit v orka, 564-5 
Pham Dirang, 6i3 
Prostitution in ancient India, 
12-3 

Puikara (Lutkara), 696-7 
Qafcaq (archer’s target), 151-2 
Qana-al-Hindi (3amboo), 86 
Qurchi, 516 
Rahbiii mukhalif, 391 
ttakhi bs adhan, 560-1 
Ranrhangi (etymology), 675, 
xviii 

Ra3iat, 199 
Raauldar, 387 

Rawal, title of Ranas of Dungar- 
pur and Chitor, 449, 606 
Rayati (Ratibi), 332 
R'jzl (Run, broken bricks), 835 
Sabkufriya(Sakyaputra ?), 18-9 
Sacha Padshah, Fathdaras, 668 
Sahan (merchants), 106-7 
Sahib-i-Barl 1, 153 
Salah (brother- in-la .v), 687 
Sam finis (Jainas), 58, 66, 560 
Sana.viya (Dualists), 10 
Sangar (Breastworks), 578 
Sanskrit, Musalmana’ know- 
ledge of, in Akbar’s reign, 
564-6 

Sapphire (or amethyst) weigh- 
ing 4£ pounds, 148'9 
Sar suwari, 518 
Sawir (Sadir), 500 
Sazaj-al- Hindi (Malabathrum), 
72 

Seals on letters, 456, 606 
Seoras (Jaina priests), 624 
Shabiya dirhams, 137 
Shamau-l-kufat, 237 
Sharkl or Sirki (a reed), 691 
Sharu (a mythical animal), 178 
Shashgan deh-yazda, 322-3 
Shashganis, not coined for the 
first time by Firuz, 338-4 
Shast-o-Shabih, 590 
Sherbacha (a pistol), 704 
Shughal-i- [sheaf, 155 
Sikka-i-Gharibnawaz, 665 
Sin-dagh, 695-6 
Singhaaan (Throne), 522 
Singh3 (Sukkan, residents), 607 
oikandar Lody’s Tomb, 477-8 
Siyiisat, 341 

. Suji (Suchi) khana, 500 


Sukhasan (Palki), 522 
Sukkan (residents), 536, 711 
Sundh&r (tagavi), 297-8 
Sun-god of Multan, 29-30 
Svar-vidya, 375 6 
Jabashlr (Bamboo-manna), 69 
Taklif-i-Chauki, 604 
Taklif-i-Musalmani, 605 
Takmlla-i-Akbarnama, 582-3 
Taltqa (TJqla or Cap), 306 
Talwandi (Laager), 305 
Tanga of Gujarat, 541 
Tanga-i-panjahgani, 338 
Tank, we;ghfc of, 602 
Taqia-i-Mughuli, 503-4 
Tarikh-i-Bahadur Shahi of 
Iluaam Khan Gujarati, 102, 
593 

Tarikh-i-Bahadur Shahi of Khu- 
shhal Chand, 679 
Tarlkh-i-Firuzshahi of Tzzu-d- 
din Khalid Khani(?), 680 
Tartkh-i-Iradat Khan, 678 
Tarlkh i-Kiarawi, 299 
Tarlkh-i-Muhammad Shahi, 686 
Turikh-i-Mulk-i*Asham, 645 
TJriki (origin of name), 581 
Tarj:‘aband (Strophe-pcera), 433 
Tar rah (aigrette), 638 
Tarsa (liuldhUta, Jainas), 172-3 
Tasbilt Khana 701 
Taj-i-Gharial (Gong), 324-5 
Tatariya Dirhams, 2-3 
T‘azir, Tashhtr, 341 
Tazkir (Sermon), 211 
Topkhana-i-Rikab, 593 
Tora, 666, 676 
Traga, 452 
Tubeh da dan, 654 
Tubra (Tura or mautelet), 625 
Tughbani, 502 
Tunqitar, 363 

Turkalani (Bawar-i-Kalani ?), 741 
Turktazi, 242 

Upanishads, Persian Transla- 
tion of, G43 
‘Urs (meaning), 674 
Yijayanagar, Army, 417 
Vijavanagar, Coinage of, 41 
Vim (Dim), 438 
Wali Allah, 669 
Waqi'a talahan, 507, 547 
Warzi or Wazri (Vicerei), 608 
Yadgar-i-Bahaduri, 704-5 
Yikka (Yiklt), 441, 528 
Yojana, short and long, 44-5 
Yunani surgeons, 668_ 
ZakUlra-i-Khwarizmshahi, 620 
Zanjir-i-fil, 486 
Zarbzan, 541, 595 



ERRATA 


P. 3, 7. 9. Real ‘ Raahtrakutas/ 

P. 3, 7. 6 f. f. Real ‘ S/mkarvarman/ 

P. 7, Z. 13 f. f Ravi 'lies' for 4 hi*/ 

P. 8 , l . 21. Real '('tonne’ and * dotruit/ 

P, 10, 7. 3 Correctly, * Sinhallvlpa/ 

P. 13, Z, 8 f. f. Delete the izufal after *L», 

P. 15, Z. 16. Real ‘ QuatremAreV 

P. 1 7, l 11. Read 4 bamboo ’ for 4 bomboo/ 

P. 21, l. 5. Real ‘SZnlahira/ 

P. 23, l. 8 . Real ‘ appear ’ for ‘appers/ 

P. 40, ll 20 and 1 8 f. f . Correctly, 4 Tika / 

P. 42, l, 1 3. Real 4 The Darro (valley) of Nur 
’ ia shown ’ for ‘ they are shown.’ 
P. 42, l. 1 3. Real 4 north-easZ ’ for 4 north- 
west.’ 

P. 44, l. 1 8. Read 4 Seely ’ here and elsewhere. 
P. 45, Z. 2 f. f Real 4 XI. H5 ’ for 4 XL 175. 
P, 47, Z, 1 4. Real 4 5000 yards ’ for 4 500 
yards,’ 

P. 47, i 1 3 L f. Reil 4 Long 9P-30' E ’ 

P. 47, Z. 15 I; f All 4 tin ’ after 4 of.’ 

P. 52, Z. 2. Real ‘frequently ’for ‘frequeuty.* 
P. 52, l. 9 f. f. Real 1 district ’ for 4 dirtric'c.’ 
P. 55, l 23. Roil 4 Holland’ for ‘Hol- 
land.’ 

P. 59, Z. 5 1. f. Reid 4 geographical.’ 

P. 60, Z. 13. Real ‘ E I. //. 4 51 ’ for 4 E. I., 
III. 451/ 

P. 62, Z. 22. Read 4 281.’ 

P. 67, Z. 1 9 f. f. Correctly, 4 Kapalvanj/ 

P. 67, Z. 1 7 f. f. Read 4 KiiwV 
P. 68, l. 10. Read 4 Gildemeister. 1 
P. 73, l. 1 1 . Real 4 Sasaj-al-IImdi/ 

P. 75, l 10 f L I’roperly, ‘Shukramli.’ 

P. 85, l 24. Real 4 untwiaZed.’ 

P. 90, Z. 3. Real ‘Tkakurs ’ for 4 Thdku/ 

P. 90, Z. 2 3. Delete 4 of.’ 

P. 93, l. 5 f. f. Reai . jl. jl.l I j ^.i>. 

P. 101, Z. 7. Read 4 Ibn Khalli/iTm.’ 

P. 101, Z. 12. Read 4 Zakarlya ’ or 4 Zakar- 
iyya ’ for 4 Zakarrlya.’ 

P. 117, Z. 10 . Properly, 4 Tazkira/ 

P. 1 23, Z. 20. Read 4 Bahadmer.’ 

P. 1 24, Z. 24- Insert ‘ up ’ between 4 setting ’ 
and 4 a.’ 

P. 1 29, Z. 8 f. f. Read 4 Al Mulilt.' 

P. 1 29, last line. Read 4 Dakin.’ 

P, 136, Z. 22 f. f. Insert 4 us ’ between ‘as- 
sures ’ and 4 that/ 

P. 143, l 15. Properly , 4 Sapadalaksha/ 

P. 1 44 , ll. 4 and 6 . Correctly, VJazib/ 

P. 144, l. 7. Correctly, 4 Jazabi* 


P. 161, Z. 13. Read 4 II. 123 , 1. 6 from foot.’ 
P. I 64 , Z. 19. Read 4 Pahlco ’ for 4 Pahlevi/ 
P 175, Z. 34. Revl 4 Zra/zischea Namenbuch / 
P 181, I ait line. Real 4 Seely’ for 4 Seeley.’ 
P 1 81 , Z. 9 f. f. Real 4 p. 238 ’ for 4 p. 236/ 
P. 1 85, 7. 16 f. f. Read 4 Iltutmish / 

P. 1 33, l 8 f. f. Add 4 of ’ after 4 south/ 

P. 1 92, l. 11 f. f. Read 4 fourteenth/ 

P. 136. 1. 5. Read 

P. 195, Z 13. Real ‘had’ for 4 has/ 

P . 1 93, l. I 2 f. f, Read 4 makes ’ for 1 make.’ 
P. 1 93, l 20 . Insert 4 page ’ between 4 558 and 
171.’ 

P. 209, l \ f, f. Roal 4 ‘AUuila/ 

P. 210, Z. 12 f. f. Real ^U;. 

P. 212, l. 25. Real ‘ Lakarkunda.’ 

P. 2 ! 5, l 4. Add 4 but ’ before 4 is.’ 

P. 223, Z. 7 f. f. Real 4 I.C . Atlas , 31 13 1/ 

P. 230, ?. 6 \. f. Real 4 neuter.' 

P. 2 35, Z. 4f f Real 4 Tor/ihc-g* 

P. 235, l. 1 3 f. f. Read 4 Q i/ula 1 for 4 QaAdas. 
P. 2 40, /. 3 f. f. Real 4 Iltutmish.’ 

P. 241, Z 10. Roil ‘ pahldvcin ’ or 4 pallia - 
wan. ' 

P. 247, l. 25. Real 1 Rab‘iu-1 Aklnr/ 

P. 250, Z 20. Real ‘ 1305 A 0. and 705 A.H. 
P. 254, Z. 2 f. f. Real 'detour.' 

P. 235, Z. 1 2 f. f. Road 4 Muhammadan/ 

P. 25 7,1. 5. Real ‘ S.I.M.I/ for ‘S.M.M.I/ 

P. 258, Z 2?. Real 4 593 infra.’ 

P. 239 Z. 9 f. f. Real 4 Balaam’ 

P. 254, Z. 7 f. f. Read 4 E. D. 11 382/ 

P. 239, Z. 1 2. Read ^ for 

P. 272, last line. Add 4 south 1 before 4 of/ 

P. 233, Z. 21. Real XI j. 

P. 299, Z. 25. Read 4 15C6 A.C/ for 4 1576/ 

P. 301 , Z. 8. Read 4 Defremery.’ 

P. 310, Z, 19. Real 4 Khuarav Khan, 

P. 310 7, 12 f. f. Read 

P, 314, 7. 13. Read* MarRuda-wa/i/ 

P. 323, Z. 27. Correctly, ‘Zakarlya/ 

P. 334, Z. 13. Real 4 on ’ for 4 in.’ 

P. 335, l 2. Read 4 Baqiya Naqlya.’ 

P. 335, Z. 18 f. f. Read jjj not 
P. 335 , 1 20. Delete 4 then/ 

P. 347, 5 i i Read 4 1879 ’ for ‘ 1876/ 

P. 357, 1 . Read 4 Narmada 4 for 1 Tapti/ 

P. 366, 2. Read 4 Dabu ’for 4 Dabu/ 

P. 372, 11. Real * paronomasia/ 

P. 332, 1 7 i f. Read 4 toponyms/ 

P. 386, 1 3 i f AU 4 by ’ after 4 upon/ 
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P. 391 , l t». Read * T, A; p. G, 1. 0/ 

P. 395, l. 11. Bead ‘ Balaram/ 

P 396, l. 0 1 f. Read * Sarang Khan/ 

P. 398, ll. 9 and 1 4 f . f. Correctly, ‘ KIrti 
Sinha.' 

P. 4 O 4 , l 2. Read ‘ Banking.’ 

P. 404, l 8 f. f. Real 1 of ’ for ‘ or/ 

P. 409, l 24. Insert ‘ as ' after ‘ misread.’ 

P. 412. I 19. Read * port * for 1 part.’ 

P. 439, l. 9. Read ‘ Chauderi ’ for 4 Chauderi/ 

’ P. 439, l. 1 2 f . f. Read 4 brother ’ for 4 ancle/ 
P. 444, I 1 7. Read 4 T. A. 371 , 1. 9/ 

P. 459, 1. 25. Read ‘ QiDd-'ali ’ for ‘ Qii*\-*ali/ 
P. 464, l. 22. Read 4 Suba ’ for 4 Silba/ 

P. 409, 2. 6 f. f. Read 4 Khawass Khdu/ 

P. 475, l. 20. Real 4 identical/ 

P. 494, l. 23. Read ‘Salahu-d-dln’a/ 

P. 500, H 3-9. Read * S’ddah ’ for ‘ S‘adat/ 
P. 504, l. 1 f. f. Read 4 in ’ for ‘ on/ 

P. 506, l. 6 f. f. Delete tho izafat after Z*. 
P. 503, l. 1. Read 4 Vol. V. 139, 1. 14 ante? 

P. 503, l 1 7. Read 4 Humiiyun ’ for 4 he.’ 

P. 512, l 1 f. f. Read 4 Gulbadan/ 

P. 513, l 6 f. f. Read ^ ^ for 
P. 514, J. 1. Read 4 audak martin mi * for 
4 andak mardi.’ 

P 527 f l 1 4 f • f. Read 4 attached/ 


P. 551, l 1 3 f. f. Read * Kathis.’ 

P. 560. I 6 f. f. Read 4 XXIIIrd » for 
4 XXVIfch/ 

P. 575, l 9. Read 4 Khdnza Sultan/ 

P. 580, 1 9. Read* Shaikhupur/ 

P. 585, l 5. Read 4 III. 1234 Note/ 

P. 590, l 16 f. f. Road ‘ GawTl/ 

P. 606, i. lOf. f. Read 4 535, Tr. 818/ 

P. 628, l. 1 9 Read 4 Darya/ 

P. 637, l 4- Read * Tughlag/ 

P. 037, i 25. Read 4 Banlhal/ 

P 637, l. 3 f. f Read 4 Isfandarmuz/ 

P. 644, l 6 f. f. Read 4 Sachau/ 

P. 645, l 22 f. f. Road 4 Raghunandandas/ 

P. 646 , l 1 1. Read 4 A. N. Ill/ 

P. 650, l. 20. Read ‘ lvachh Gand&A’a/ 

P. 669, l. 12. Road 4 north of Kama)/ 

P. 630, l 1 B f. f. Read 4 Nafaisu-l-Maa Ar. } 

P 683, l. 4 f t. Read 4 Patparganj/ 

P. 635, l 1 7 f i Read * latter ’for 4 later/ 

P. 690. I 1 7. Read ‘Myrobalan/ 

P. 695, l 3 f. f. Delete 4 Ibid / 

P. 701, l 2. Real 4 Lun ’for 4 Luni ’ and 
delete 1 near Dohli/ 

P. 7G 1 , l. \ 2 Read 4 Ghusalkbana ’ 

P. 704, \ 9. Read ‘Sultan Salim’ for 4 Sultan 
Salim/ 
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